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Preface  to 
THE  First  Edition 


The  writing  of  this  book  has  taken  five  years,  and  had  I  realized  at  the  outset  the  scale 
of  the  task  I  was  undertaking,  I  am  not  sure  I  would  have  had  the  courage  to  begin. 
The  history  of  Greek  starts  with  the  Mycenaean  documents  dating  from  the  second 
half  of  the  second  millennium  bc,  and  many  scholars  have  found  sufficient  interest 
and  material  in  every  period  between  then  and  the  present  day  to  build  their  careers 
on  the  study  of  issues  which  here  have  often  had  to  be  treated  in  a  single  subsection. 

Obviously  no  one  writer  can  be  an  expert  on  everything,  and  I  am  deeply  conscious 
of  my  reliance  on  the  publications  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  detailed 
study  of  specific  topics  and  periods.  It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  record  my  particular 
debt  to  the  works  of  Roddy  Beaton,  C.  Brixhe,  Robert  Browning,  C.D.  Buck,  John 
Chadwick,  P.  Chantraine,  Anna  Davies,  ET.  Gignac,  A.N.  Jannaris,  E.M.  and  M.J. 
Jeffreys,  Peter  Mackridge,  A.  Meillet,  A.  Mirambel,  L.R.  Palmer,  H.  Tonnet  and  M. 
Triandafyllidis.  Without  the  outstanding  contributions  of  these  scholars,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  acquire  the  conceptual  grip  necessary  to  deal  with  nearly  3,500 
years  of  language  history.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  David  Holton,  Torsten  Meifiner 
and  Bobby  Robins,  each  of  whom  read  through  earlier  drafts  of  various  sections  of 
the  material  in  this  book,  and  saved  me  from  all-too-many  errors  of  fact,  judgement 
and  omission. 

Because  the  work  covers  such  a  long  period,  it  deals  with  issues  that  have  tradition¬ 
ally  concerned  classicists,  Byzantinists  and  neo-Hellenists,  as  well  as  historical  linguists. 
I  have  tried  to  make  it  accessible  to  all  these  groups  by  avoiding  excessive  use  of  tech¬ 
nical  jargon  (though  no  serious  discussion  can  dispense  with  it  altogether),  and  by 
transcribing,  glossing  and  translating  every  Greek  text.  Since  the  orthography  of  Greek 
has  remained  conservative,  the  transcriptions  (inevitably  often  based  on  more  or  less 
controversial  reconstructions  of  pronunciation)  in  fact  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  I 
remain  conscious  that  different  aspects  of  the  presentation  will  be  irritating  to  different 
subsets  of  potential  readers;  I  ask  for  forbearance  in  the  interests  of  those  with  differ¬ 
ent  academic  backgrounds. 

The  book,  however,  is  not  a  teach-yourself  manual,  and  I  have  had  to  assume  some 
minimal  familiarity  with  Greek  in  order  to  say  anything  at  all.  Bobby  Robins  recently 
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pointed  out  to  me  that,  even  today,  discussion  of  Greek  is  almost  automatically 
assumed  to  concern  the  ancient  language  in  the  absence  of  indications  to  the  contrary. 
Following  the  Robins  dictum,  I  have  therefore  taken  Ancient  Greek  to  be  the  ‘unmarked’ 
option,  though  I  hope  that  this  will  not  prove  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  those 
who  bring  different  perspectives  to  the  material  presented  here. 

I  should  say  at  the  outset  that  the  work  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  founded  on  a 
profound  admiration  for  the  achievements  of  Greeks  and  speakers  of  Greek  throughout 
their  long  and  turbulent  history,  and  on  a  long-term  fascination  with  their  language 
in  all  its  forms.  It  will  perhaps  surprise  those  who  know  me  exclusively  as  a  classicist, 
as  a  theoretical  syntactician,  as  a  historical  linguist,  or  as  someone  with  a  growing 
interest  in  Medieval  and  Modern  Greek,  to  discover  that  I  am  in  fact  all  of  these  things 
simultaneously.  Indeed,  had  I  not  been,  this  book  could  not  have  been  written.  Despite 
the  traditional  emphasis  on  antiquity,  the  history  of  Greek  does  not  end  with  the  clas¬ 
sical  period,  or  even  with  the  Hellenistic  Koine,  and  my  purpose  has  been  to  stress  the 
continuity  of  linguistic  development,  on  through  the  Roman  imperial,  Byzantine  and 
Ottoman  periods,  down  to  the  present  day. 

Most  histories  of  (Ancient)  Greek  focus  on  Mycenaean  and  the  official  and  literary 
dialects  of  the  classical  period,  with  the  Koine  treated  almost  as  an  afterthought.  In 
the  context  of  the  history  of  Greek  as  a  whole,  however,  the  Ancient  Attic  dialect,  and 
the  Koine  that  evolved  out  of  its  wider  use  in  the  Greek-speaking  world,  are  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  The  emphasis  here,  therefore,  is  necessarily  placed  on  the  rise  of 
Attic,  the  development  and  spread  of  the  Koine,  and  the  role  and  development  of  this 
‘common  Greek’  in  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  periods.  Though  there  are  now  some 
excellent  treatments  of  the  development  of  Modern  Greek  from  this  source  within  the 
context  of  the  ‘language  question’  (i.e.  the  problems  arising  from  the  historical  split 
between  conservative  written  forms  of  Greek  and  the  spoken  forms  that  evolved  more 
naturally),  it  is  still  the  case  that  the  Byzantine  period  in  particular  remains  for  many 
a  closed  book.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  present  work  will  do  something  to  help  prise 
it  open. 

That  said,  I  believe  very  strongly  that  attempts  to  confine  the  history  of  Greek  to 
the  study  of  the  ‘vernacular’,  motivated  in  large  part  by  a  desire  to  be  seen  to  be  on 
the  ‘right  side’  in  the  highly  politicized  language  debate  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
result  in  distortion  and  guarantee  that  only  half  the  story  is  told.  Now  that  that  debate 
has  been  effectively  settled,  it  is  possible  to  acknowledge  that  standard  Modern  Greek 
has  in  fact  incorporated  many  elements  from  the  learned  written  tradition,  and  that  it 
continues  to  do  so.  It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  written  Greek,  and 
of  the  cultural  circumstances  that  led  the  Greek-speaking  intelligentsia,  from  Roman 
times  until  surprisingly  recently,  to  employ  archaizing  written  styles,  had  to  be  included, 
and  I  make  no  apologies  for  doing  so.  The  two  traditions  interacted  at  all  times,  and 
a  projection  into  the  past  of  the  artificially  polarized  positions  adopted  by  theorists  of 
both  persuasions  in  the  first  150  years  of  Greek  independence  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  complexity  of  the  issues  involved. 

Anyone  attempting  to  write  the  history  of  a  language  has  to  choose  from  among 
three  options:  dealing  with  its  ‘external’  history,  presenting  its  ‘internal’  history,  or 
attempting  to  do  both.  For  me,  the  choice  was  easy,  even  if  the  implementation  of  that 
decision  proved,  in  the  event,  to  be  rather  more  difficult.  Some  years  ago,  a  friend 
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(who,  it  should  be  said,  was  a  theoretical  linguist  with  no  background  in  Greek)  made 
her  first  visit  to  Athens,  and  on  her  return  confessed  herself  disappointed  to  find  that 
it  did  not  resemble  Rome  with  its  wealth  of  architectural  and  artistic  treasures.  Since 
ancient  Greece  and  modern  Greece  now  occupy  much  the  same  geographical  space, 
her  natural  assumption  was  that  the  one  had  simply  emerged  out  of  the  other,  and 
that  the  Greeks  had  somehow  carelessly  mislaid  their  medieval  and  Renaissance  herit¬ 
age.  I  suspect  that  there  is  little  general  awareness  of  the  fact  that  Greek  was  the 
dominant  language  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  in  the  east,  or  that  Constantinople 
(now  Istanbul)  was  the  epicentre  of  Greek/Byzantine  culture  for  well  over  a  thousand 
years,  during  most  of  which  Athens  was  little  more  than  a  village  in  an  imperial  back¬ 
water.  Nor,  despite  general  awareness  of  contemporary  Greco-Turkish  hostility,  are 
non-specialists  usually  conscious  of  the  devastating  impact  on  the  Greek-speaking 
world  of  the  crusades  and  the  Turkish  conquests  of  the  middle  ages,  or  of  the  fact  that 
for  nearly  400  years  there  was  no  Greek  state  at  all.  Despite  the  obvious  risks,  this  is 
therefore  a  history  of  the  Greek  language  and  its  speakers,  and  the  treatment  of  internal 
linguistic  developments  is  carefully  interwoven  into  a  study  of  the  changing  cultural, 
political  and  military  circumstances  of  those  who  used  it.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
much  of  what  happened  linguistically  makes  sense  only  when  placed  in  its  wider  his¬ 
torical  context. 

It  remains  to  thank  John  Chadwick,  who,  many  years  ago,  first  aroused  my  interest 
in  the  history  of  Greek,  and  whose  inventive  work  remains  a  source  of  inspiration.  I 
should  also  like  to  record  my  thanks  to  Professor  N.M.  Panayiotakis  and  the  staff  of 
the  Greek  Institute  in  Venice  for  their  generous  hospitality  and  the  opportunity  to  do 
some  valuable  research  in  the  middle  of  a  frantic  term.  Above  all,  however,  I  must 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  wife  Gill,  and  my  daughters  Amy  and  Sophie,  for 
their  endless  support  and  mainly  cheerful,  though  sometimes  necessarily  stoic,  toler¬ 
ance  of  my  irritable  and  distracted  state  during  much  of  the  time  I  spent  putting  this 
book  together. 

So,  all  too  well  aware  of  my  limitations  in  many  of  the  fields  in  which  I  have  had 
to  venture,  I  offer  this  book  to  those  who  will  read  it  in  the  hope  that  they  will  come 
to  share  at  least  some  of  my  fascination  with  this  remarkable  language. 


Cambridge 
February  1997 


Preface  to 

THE  Second  Edition 


More  than  12  years  have  passed  since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared,  and  much 
has  happened  in  that  time.  First  and  foremost,  the  original  version  is  no  longer  in  print, 
following  the  decision  of  Pearson,  after  its  takeover  of  Longman,  to  terminate  the  series 
to  which  it  belonged  (Longman  Linguistics  Library).  Demand,  however,  remains  high, 
at  least  to  judge  from  my  email  -  not  to  mention  the  prices  that  second-hand  copies 
currently  command!  A  second  edition  is  therefore  timely,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Wiley-Blackwell  for  all  the  interest  they  have  shown  in  this  project  and  for  their  steady 
encouragement  through  the  years  in  which  it  has  been  in  preparation.  Its  appearance 
has  been  much  delayed  by  other  commitments,  most  notably  the  writing  (with  James 
Clackson)  of  the  Blackwell  History  of  the  Latin  Language,  which  was  published  late 
in  2007,  and  the  fact  that  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  Classics  in  Cambridge 
for  two  years  (2007  and  2008),  a  demanding  job  which,  though  always  interesting, 
left  little  time  for  serious  research  and  writing. 

This  new  edition  has  taken  full  account  of  the  many  reviews  that  appeared  soon 
after  the  original  was  published,  and  I  am  enormously  grateful  to  all  those  who 
contributed  in  this  way  to  its  reshaping.  A  wonderful  Greek  translation  was  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  2006  by  Estia  in  Athens,  and  I  had  long  discussions  with  the  translators, 
Melita  Stavrou  and  Maria  Tzevelekou,  from  whom  I  learned  a  great  deal.  Many  errors 
were  corrected  in  the  process,  and  this  new  English  edition  is  a  major  beneficiary 
of  changes  that  were  made  then.  Some  reviewers  and  one  of  the  translators  commented 
that  the  wealth  of  detail  in  the  original,  though  inherently  interesting,  tended  to  obscure 
the  major  theme  of  the  work,  namely  the  effects  of  early  standardization  and  the 
consequential  state  of  diglossia  on  the  long-term  evolution  of  the  language.  I  had  hoped 
therefore  to  refocus  things  quite  radically  in  this  version  in  order  to  help  readers 
keep  this  bigger  picture  in  view.  While  that  objective  has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  the 
fact  that  the  first  edition  is  now  out  of  print  has  meant  that  I  can  no  longer  take  its 
availability  for  granted.  I  have  therefore  decided  to  retain  discussion  of  the  specifics 
of  linguistic  history,  while  simultaneously  attempting  to  subordinate  this  material  more 
effectively  to  the  demands  of  the  overall  narrative.  With  what  success  remains  to 
be  seen. 
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Two  particular  issues  are  perhaps  worthy  of  special  mention  here.  Classicists  were 
generally  disappointed  that  I  did  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  many  varieties  of 
Ancient  Greek.  Since  the  work  was  never  intended  to  be  primarily  a  history  of  Ancient 
Greek,  the  first  edition  naturally  focused  on  the  standardized  form  of  the  language 
from  which  Medieval  and  Modern  Greek  evolved.  Here,  however,  I  have  included  a 
little  more  discussion,  and  some  examples,  of  the  ‘other’  Ancient  Greek  dialects,  both 
literary  and  epigraphic.  While  this  may  well  tend  to  work  against  the  principal  thrust 
of  the  enterprise,  I  hope  it  will  provide  classicists  with  enough  to  stave  off  their  hunger 
for  a  meatier  survey.  Secondly,  my  knowledge  of  Medieval  Greek  in  the  mid-to-late 
1990s  was,  frankly,  that  of  an  amateur,  and  more  than  one  reviewer  was  quick  to  spot 
the  naivety  and  superficiality  of  some  aspects  of  the  presentation.  While  I  cannot  claim 
in  the  interim  to  have  devoted  my  life  to  mastering  this  vast  domain,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  over  the  last  four  years  of  working  on  the  Cambridge-based  ‘Medieval  Greek 
Grammar  Project’,  funded  by  the  UK  Arts  and  Humanities  Research  Council.  The  truly 
expert  knowledge  of  my  colleagues,  Marjolijne  Janssen,  Tina  Lendari,  lo  Manolessou 
and  Nods  Toufexis,  coupled  with  my  own  exposure  to  a  great  deal  more  material  than 
I  previously  had  any  inkling  of,  has,  I  hope,  led  to  significant  improvement  in  this 
important  section  of  the  work. 

During  the  revision  process  I  have  been  especially  grateful  to  Julian  Mendez  Dosuna, 
Peter  Mackridge,  Marjolijne  Janssen  and  Marc  Lauxtermann  for  their  detailed  com¬ 
ments  on  all,  or  at  least  significant  parts,  of  the  original.  These  have  been  invaluable 
to  me  in  reworking  the  relevant  chapters.  I  should  also  like  to  record  my  special  debt 
to  two  outstanding  scholars  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  but  sadly  no 
longer  with  us,  both  of  whom  were  at  different  times  instrumental  in  my  professional 
development  as  a  Hellenist  and  as  a  linguist,  namely  John  Chadwick  and  Bobby 
Robins.  Without  their  instruction,  good  advice  and  boundless  support  and  enthusiasm, 
none  of  this  would  ever  have  been  possible.  I  miss  them  both. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least,  I  should  like  to  thank  everyone  involved  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  book  at  Wiley-Blackwell  for  their  encouragement,  patience  and  profes¬ 
sionalism  throughout.  A  special  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  Fiona  Sewell  for  copyediting 
a  complex  manuscript  so  expertly  and  for  ensuring  that  the  final  product  looks  as  good 
as  the  material  allows  it  to  be. 


Cambridge 
February  2010 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PHONETIC  ALPHABET  (revised  to  2005) 


CONSONANTS  (PULMONIC)  ©  2005  IPA 


Bilabial 

Labiodental 

Dental 

Alveolar 

Post  alveolar 

Retroflex 

Palatal 

Velar 

Uvular 

Pharyngeal 

Glottal 

Plosive 

P  b 

t  d 

t  4 

c  J 

k  g 

q  G 

? 

Nasal 

m 

n] 

n 

P 

q 

N 

Trill 

B 

r 

R 

Tap  or  Flap 

V 

r 

r 

Fricative 

(j)  p 

f  V 

0  5 

s  z 

J  3 

5  j 

X  Y 

X  K 

h  T 

h  fi 

Lateral 

fricative 

Approximant 

V 

j 

■i 

j 

Lateral 

approximant 

1 

1 

A 

L 

Where  symbols  appear  in  pairs,  the  one  to  the  right  represents  a  voiced  consonant.  Shaded  areas  denote  articulations  judged  impossible. 


CONSONANTS  (NON-PULMONIC) 


VOWELS 


Clicks 

Voiced  implosives 

Ejectives 

O 

Bilabial 

6 

Bilabial 

5 

Examples: 

1 

Dentai 

cf 

Dental/alveolar 

P’ 

Bilabial 

! 

(Post)alveolar 

J 

Palatal 

t’ 

Dental/alveolar 

+ 

Palatoalveolar 

Velar 

k’ 

Velar 

II 

Alveolar  lateral 

Uvular 

s’ 

Alveolar  fricative 

OTHER  SYMBOLS 


Voiceless  labial-velar  fricative 
w  Voiced  labial-velar  approximant 
LJ  Voiced  labial-palatal  approximant 


C  ? 

J 


Alvcolo-palatal  fricatives 
Voiced  alveolar  lateral  flap 
Simultaneous  I  and  X 


Back 

u 

o 


D 


Where  symbols  appear  in  pairs,  the  one 
to  the  right  represents  a  rounded  vowel. 


SUPRASEGMENTALS 


H 

? 


Voiceless  epigiottal  fricative 
Voiced  epigiottal  fricative 
Epigiottal  plosive 


Affricates  and  double  articulations 
can  be  represented  by  two  symbols 
joined  by  a  tie  bar  if  necessary. 


-ts. 


DIACRITICS  Diacritics  may  be  placed  above  a  symbol  with  a  descender,  e.g.  Ij 


o 

Voiceless 

n 

d 

o 

Breathy  voiced 

b 

a 

Dental 

t  d 

Voiced 

s 

t 

Creaky  voiced 

b 

a 

Apical 

1  d 

h 

Aspirated 

U 

d*" 

Linguolabial 

t 

d 

Laminal 

□ 

t  d 
□  □ 

} 

More  rounded 

0 

5 

W 

Labialized 

r 

dw 

Nasalized 

e 

Less  rounded 

P 

j 

Palatalized 

V 

dJ 

n 

Nasal  release 

d" 

+ 

Advanced 

u 

Y 

Vclarized 

tv  dY 

Lateral  release 

d‘ 

Retracted 

e 

v 

Pharyngealized 

P 

d'- 

n 

No  audible  release 

d’ 

Centralized 

e 

- 

Velarized  or  pharyngealized 

X 

Mid-centralized 

X 

e 

Raised 

e 

=  voiced  alveolar  fricative) 

Syllabic 

n 

T 

Lowered 

e 

(^  =  voiced  bilabial  approximant) 

Non-syllabic 

e 

H 

Advanced  Tongue  Root 

e 

-( 

- 

Rhoticity 

9" 

ay 

Retracted  Tongue  Root 

e 

1- 

Primary  stress 
Secondary  stress 

,foono'tijon 

Long  C I 

Half-long 
Extra-short  C 
Minor  (foot)  group 
Major  (intonation)  group 
Syllable  break  ji.ackt 
Linking  (absence  of  a  break) 


TONES  AND  WORD  ACCENTS 
LEVEL  CONTOUR 


Cor 

~|  Extra 

1  high 

Co. 

.  /I  Rising 

e 

"1  High 

e 

^  Falling 

e 

-|  Mid 

e 

yi  High 

1  rising 

V 

e 

_|  Low 

e 

J  Low 

^  rising 

w 

e 

1  Extra 

e 

'I  Rising- 

low 

1  falling 

Downstep 

/■ 

Global  rise 

r 

Upstep 

\ 

Global  fall 

II 


The  Greek  Alphabet 


The  Mycenaean  civilization,  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the  second  millennium  bc, 
employed  a  syllabic  script  for  the  writing  of  Greek.  But  writing  disappears  with  the 
final  collapse  of  this  civilization  c.1200  bc,  and  examples  of  the  novel  alphabetic 
writing  first  appear  on  pieces  of  pottery  in  the  8th  century  bc,  the  earliest,  not  later 
than  770  bc,  coming  from  a  tomb  at  Osteria  dell’  Osa  near  the  Latin  city  of  Gabii 
(Cornell  (1995:  103)).  Letter  forms  and  spelling  conventions  display  considerable 
regional  variation  for  several  centuries  thereafter  (the  Latin  alphabet,  incidentally, 
derives  ultimately  from  that  employed  by  Euboean  colonists  in  Italy).  See  Jeffery 
(1990),  Powell  (1996),  Woodard  (1997)  and  Easterling  and  Handley  (2001)  for  a  range 
of  views  about  the  origins  of  the  alphabet,  some  quite  controversial,  and  for  examples 
of  the  diversity  of  letter  forms  etc. 

It  seems  that  these  local  Greek  alphabets  were  initially  developed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  9th  century  bc  on  the  basis  of  a  brilliant  adaptation  of  the  Phoenician 
script,  which,  like  those  used  for  other  Semitic  languages,  did  not  note  vowel  sounds. 
By  redeploying  letters  that  denoted  consonant  sounds  irrelevant  to  Greek,  the  vowels 
could  now  be  written  systematically,  thus  producing  the  first  ‘true’  alphabet.  During 
the  4th  century  bc  the  version  of  the  alphabet  initially  developed  in  Ionia  (the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands),  having  been  adopted  in  Athens  in  403/2 
BC,  gradually  assumed  the  status  of  a  standard  throughout  the  Greek-speaking  world, 
a  status  which  it  has  retained  ever  since.  It  will  be  useful  at  the  outset  to  present  this 
alphabet  for  reference  purposes,  along  with  the  customary  reconstructed  pronunciation 
of  the  Athenian  dialect  of  the  5th/4th  centuries  bc  (cf.  Sturtevant  (1940),  Allen  (1987a)) 
and  the  standard  modern  pronunciation.  Digraphs  and  diacritics  are  appended: 


Greek  letter 

Ancient  pronunciation 

Modern 

(5th/4th  century  bc) 

pronunciation 

Aa 

(alpha)' 

[a] 

[a] 

BP 

(beta) 

[b] 

[b] 

Ty 

(gamma) 

[g] 

[y,  j] 

A5 

(delta) 

[d] 

[6] 

Ee 

(epsilon) 

[e] 

[e] 

zc 

(zeta) 

[zd] 

[z] 

H-n 

(eta) 

[8:] 

[i] 

00 

(theta) 

[t*’] 

[9] 

The  Greek  Alphabet  xix 


Greek  letter 

Ancient  pronunciation 

Modern 

(5th/4th  century  bc) 

pronunciation 

II 

(iota) 

[i,  i:] 

[1,  j] 

Kk 

(kappa) 

[k] 

[k,  c] 

AX 

(lambda) 

[1] 

[1] 

Mp 

(mu) 

[m] 

[m] 

Nv 

(nu) 

[n] 

[n] 

s? 

(xi) 

[ks] 

[ks] 

Oo 

(omikron) 

[o] 

[o] 

Htt 

(pi) 

[P] 

[P] 

Pp 

(rho) 

[r] 

[r] 

Sa/s" 

(sigma)^ 

[s] 

[s] 

Tt 

(tau) 

[t] 

[t] 

Tu 

(upsilon) 

[y,  y:] 

[i] 

04) 

(phi) 

[P’’] 

[f] 

Xx 

(chi) 

[k*'] 

[x,  ?] 

(psi) 

[ps] 

[ps] 

Qoj 

(omega) 

[o:] 

[o] 

1.  The  distinction  between  capital  and  lower-case  letters  is  not  ancient;  the  former 
are  now  conventionally  employed  in  printed  texts  of  ancient  authors  both  for  the  initial 
letter  of  proper  names  and  for  the  initial  letter  of  the  first  word  of  a  passage  of  direct 
speech,  but  not  to  mark  the  first  word  of  each  new  sentence.  The  modern  conventions 
are  as  for  English. 

2.  a  is  used  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  words,  s"  word-finally. 


Digraphs 

Ancient  pronunciation 
(5th/4th  century  bc) 

Modern  pronunciation 

ai 

[ai] 

[e] 

au 

[au] 

[af,  av] 

ei 

[e:] 

[i] 

eu 

[eu] 

[ef,  ev] 

OL 

[01] 

[i] 

ou 

[u:] 

[u] 

ot  (with  L 

[a:i] 

[a] 

subscript)^ 

p  (with  L 

[8:i] 

[i] 

subscript) 

tp  (with  L 

[o:i] 

[o] 

subscript) 

yy 

[qg] 

[(q)g] 

yK 

[qk] 

[(q)g] 

yx 

[qk*’] 

[qx] 

|1TT 

[mp] 

[(m)b] 

VT 

[nt] 

[(n)d] 

XX  The  Greek  Alphabet 


1.  Iota  in  these  ‘long’  diphthongs  is  standardly  written  subscript  in  modern  texts 
of  ancient  authors,  but  was  originally  written  on  the  line  (adscript)  in  antiquity.  This 
residual  graphic  retention  after  loss  in  actual  pronunciation  was  due  to  later  ‘archaiz¬ 
ing/puristic’  tendencies. 


Diacritics* 

’  (smooth  breathing) 
'  (rough  breathing) 

'  (acute  accent) 

'  (grave  accent) 

'  (circumflex  accent) 


Ancient  pronunciation 
(5th/4th  century  bc) 

[null] 

[h] 

[rise  (+  fall  on  following  syllable)] 
[absence  of  rise] 

[rise-fall] 


Modern 

pronunciation 

[null] 

[null] 

[stress] 

[stress] 

[stress] 


1.  These  were  retained  in  the  writing  of  Modern  Greek  (despite  their  redundancy 
in  the  case  of  the  breathings  and  their  equivalence  in  the  case  of  the  accents)  until  the 
orthographic  reform  of  1982,  which  introduced  the  ‘monotonic’  system  whereby  the 
breathings  were  abandoned  and  stressed  vowels  were  consistently  marked  by  means 
of  the  acute  accent  alone. 


Introduction:  The  Scope 
AND  Purpose  oe  This  Book 


Our  first  concrete  examples  of  Greek  come  from  the  second  half  of  the  second  millen¬ 
nium  BC,  and  are  associated  with  the  Mycenaean  civilization  named  after  the  Bronze 
Age  palace  of  Mycenae  near  Argos  in  the  Peloponnese.  This  civilization  is  now  seen 
as  the  product  of  the  impact  of  the  brilliant  Minoan  culture  of  Crete  (named  after  the 
legendary  king  Minos)  on  the  mainland  sometime  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
BC.  In  particular,  crucial  aspects  of  the  Mycenaean  economic  and  administrative 
systems,  including  the  use  of  writing,  were  based  on  Minoan  practice.  This  involved 
inter  alia  the  detailed  recording  of  day-to-day  administration  on  clay  tablets  by  officials 
installed  in  palaces  controlling  their  surrounding  regions.  The  destruction  of  these 
palaces  by  fire  led  to  the  accidental  baking  and  preservation  of  collections  of  tablets 
not  only  at  Knossos  on  Crete  (probably  c.1400  bc,  though  some  place  it  150-200 
years  later,  see  MacGillivray  (2000)),  but  also  on  the  mainland  (c.l200  bc),  specifically 
at  Pylos  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  in  the  Argolid, 
and  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia. 

The  original  language  of  Minoan  Crete  remains  unknown,  but  the  mainly  syllabic 
script  used  to  write  it  is  called  ‘Linear  A’,  since  this  was  the  earlier  of  two  linear  writing 
systems  discovered  to  have  been  in  use  at  the  palace  of  Knossos  in  Crete  by  the  British 
archaeologist  Sir  Arthur  Evans.  In  the  period  when  the  Mycenaean  civilization  of  the 
mainland  was  still  developing  under  Minoan  influence,  this  script  was  modified  to 
create  a  new  version  known  as  ‘Linear  B’.  Thanks  to  Michael  Ventris’  brilliant  deci¬ 
pherment  in  the  early  1950s,  we  now  know  that  the  adaptation  was  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  writing  of  the  Mycenaean  language,  and  that  this  language  was  Greek  (see 
Chadwick  (1967)  for  an  account  of  the  decipherment,  Ventris  and  Chadwick  (1973), 
Chadwick  (1976a),  Hooker  (1980),  Bartonek  (2003)  and  Duhoux  and  Morpurgo 
Davies  (2008)  for  surveys  of  the  script,  language  and  content  of  the  tablets,  together 
with  relevant  bibliography).  Interestingly,  the  documents  which  come  from  the  period 
of  the  final  destruction  of  the  palace  at  Knossos  also  use  Linear  B,  a  fact  that  suggests 
a  Mycenaean  takeover  of  Minoan  territory,  probably  following  earlier  destruction  of 
the  principal  Minoan  sites  during  the  15th  century  bc. 
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In  (1)  below  a  Linear  B  document  from  the  palace  at  Pylos  (PY  Ta722)  is  given 
first  in  the  now  conventional  Romanized  transcription,  followed  by  the  probable 
phonetic  interpretation  (based  on  our  knowledge  of  later  Greek  and  supplemented 
by  internal  and  comparative  reconstruction),  which  vividly  reveals  the  multiple  inad¬ 
equacies  of  the  script.  An  item-by-item  gloss  is  provided  beneath,  followed  by  a  free 
translation: 


(1)  Ta-ra-nu  a-ja-me-no  e-re-pa-te-jo  a-to-ro-qo  i-qo-qe 
po-ru-po-de-qe  po-ni-ke-qe  FOOTSTOOL  1^ 

[Trainus  aiarmenos  elep’'anteio:i  ant*’r6:k”o:i  hikk”o:i  k”e 
stool(iiom)  inlaid(nom)  of-ivory(dat-inst)  man(dat-inst)  horse{dat-inst)-and 
polupodei  k^e  p‘’oim:kei  k^e]^ 

‘manyfoof,  i.e.  octopus(dat-inst)-and  griffin/palm  tree(dat-inst)-and 

‘One  footstool  inlaid  with  a  man  and  a  horse  and  an  octopus  and  a  griffin/palm  tree  (all) 
in  ivory’ 

In  the  course  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  thousand  years  since  this  tablet  was  written 
Greek  has  obviously  undergone  many  changes,  while  in  the  written  domain  the  Linear 
B  syllabary  was  long  ago  replaced  by  an  alphabet.  But  speakers  of  the  modern  language 
can,  with  a  little  help  and  guidance,  still  recognize  here  some  extremely  ancient  cor¬ 
respondents  of  a  number  of  contemporary  words:^ 


(2) 


GpavLo 

eXecpauTivos- 

dvOpoiTTOS- 

LTTTTOS' 

TToXuTToSas' 

cfioLyLKas' 


[Gra’nio] 

[ele'fa(n)dinos] 

['anGropos] 

['ipos] 

[po'lipodasj 

['finikas] 


‘desk/form’ 

‘made  of  ivory’ 

‘man,  person,  human  being’ 

‘horse’  (when  talking  of  ‘horse  power’) 
‘polypod,  polyp’ 

‘phoenix/palm  tree’ 


It  is  not,  however,  the  case  that  every  word  with  a  Mycenaean  heritage  has  a  continu¬ 
ous  history  in  spoken  vernaculars.  In  particular,  in  the  period  since  Greece  gained  its 
independence  from  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  great  deal  of 
vocabulary  previously  lost  from  popular  spoken  styles  has  been  reintroduced  from  a 
learned  written  tradition  that  had  remained  much  more  closely  associated  with  Ancient 
Greek.  None  the  less,  the  educated  modern  speaker  feels  some  instinctive  familiarity 
with  a  reasonable  part  of  the  Mycenaean  lexicon,  and  indeed  with  much  of  the  Ancient 
Greek  lexicon  more  generally. 

But  Ancient  Greek  and  the  later  written  varieties  based  on  it  are  not  readily  acces¬ 
sible  to  untrained  speakers  of  the  standard  modern  language.  The  grammatical  and 
lexical  divergence  between  spoken  and  written  forms  of  Greek  began  in  late  antiquity 
and  this  growing  separation  eventually  became,  and  in  some  respects  still  remains, 
a  highly  problematical  issue.  Since  the  development  of  distinct  spoken/popular  and 
written/learned  traditions  and  the  consequences  of  this  process  will  be  one  of  the 
central  themes  of  this  book,  we  may  usefully  preview  some  of  the  issues  here,  taking 
the  examples  already  given  as  the  basis  for  a  simple  illustration. 
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The  Athenian  dialect  (Attic)  equivalents  of  the  Modern  Greek  words  in  (2)  were 
already  spelled  in  very  much  the  same  way  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century  bc,  especially 
if  we  discount  the  morphological  changes  that  have  occurred  since  then.  They  were, 
however,  pronounced  very  differently  at  that  time,  as  the  transcriptions  in  (3)  show: 


(3)  OpavLov 

eXec|)dyTLyos' 

dvOptOTTOS' 

LITITOS' 

TTOXUTTOUS' 

cflOLVL^ 


[t'^rainion] 

[elep’'antinos] 

[ant'^roipos] 

[hippos] 

[polypu:s] 

[p''omi:ks] 


(2)  and  (3)  together  reveal  how  a  highly  conservative  orthography,  which  represents 
the  (reconstructed)  pronunciation  of  the  5th/4th  centuries  bc  quite  accurately  but  is 
clearly  rather  less  suited  to  the  modern  language,  can  utterly  conceal  the  sometimes 
major  sound  changes  of  the  last  25  centuries. 

This  simple  example  is  just  one  reflection  of  a  much  more  general  linguistic  con¬ 
servatism  that,  until  very  recently,  extended  far  beyond  matters  of  spelling.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  has  its  origins  in  the  overwhelming  prestige  of  Athenian  culture,  especially 
Athenian  literature,  in  the  classical  period  of  the  5th  and  4th  centuries  bc.  The  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  true  classical  canon  at  such  an  early  date  had  a  remarkable  fossilizing  effect 
on  the  form  of  written  Greek  throughout  the  subsequent  history  of  the  language.  The 
resulting  problem  of  ‘diglossia’  (for  a  classic  account  see  Ferguson  (1959))  has  domi¬ 
nated  the  history  of  Greek  almost  to  the  present  day,  with  the  spoken  language,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  uneducated  majority,  evolving  in  a  more  or  less  ‘natural’  way,  i.e. 
without  the  retarding  effects  of  training  in  an  archaizing  variety,  while  the  orthogra¬ 
phy,  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  standardized  written  language  changed  very  slowly 
or,  in  certain  styles,  hardly  at  all. 

This  enduring  emphasis  on  the  supposed  perfection  of  the  classical  written  word 
allowed  the  fact  of  sound  change  to  be  very  largely  ignored,  and  Greeks  throughout 
their  history  have  simply  read  the  texts  of  earlier  periods  using  whatever  the  current 
pronunciation  of  the  language  happened  to  be.  But  more  importantly  it  also  fostered 
and  perpetuated  the  view  amongst  the  minority  who  had  mastered  the  archaizing 
written  language  that  changes  in  spoken  Greek  represented  a  form  of  linguistic  decay 
that  should  not  be  tolerated  in  writing. 

Such  a  situation  obviously  presents  serious  problems  for  the  historical  linguist,  who, 
working  exclusively  with  written  documents,  is  faced  with  severe  difficulties  in  trying 
to  detect  and  date  the  changes  that  took  place  in  spoken  Greek.  Concrete  evidence  is 
often  available  only  in  the  form  of  orthographic  errors  and  grammatical  or  lexical 
departures  from  classical  usage  in  texts  which,  by  accident  or  design,  exhibit  some 
degree  of  compromise  with  the  contemporary  spoken  language.  Considerations  of 
authorial  intention  and  capability,  as  well  as  of  generic  conventions,  are  therefore 
paramount,  and  only  when  we  have  answered  the  question  of  how  far  a  particular 
author  was  attempting,  or  indeed  capable  of,  a  ‘classicizing’  style  can  we  turn  to  issues 
concerning  the  incidence  and  chronology  of  change.  An  archaizing  writer  of  the  later 
middle  ages,  for  example,  would  continue  to  use  classical  forms  like  (f>0LVL^  (though  by 
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then  pronounced  ['finiks])  long  after  ‘modern’  cfioLviKas'  ['finikas]  had  become  the  norm 
in  both  spoken  Greek  and  subliterary  written  styles.  Thus  despite  the  unbroken  con¬ 
tinuity  and  the  massive  volume  of  documentary  material  from  the  time  of  the  first 
alphabetic  inscriptions  down  to  the  present  day,  many  uncertainties  still  remain  con¬ 
cerning  the  dating  and  development  of  key  linguistic  changes. 

Many  histories  of  the  Greek  language  treat  the  archaizing  written  language  as  an 
artificial  construct  devoid  of  interest  for  the  historical  linguist,  a  ‘zombie’  language 
that  was  incompetently  handled  by  its  practitioners  throughout  its  pseudo-history,  and 
which  persistently  stifled  creativity  because  of  its  ever  greater  remoteness  from  the 
realities  of  spoken  Greek  (cf.  Browning  (1983)).  This  point  of  view  accurately  reflects 
the  sympathies  of  most  linguists  with  respect  to  the  great  language  debate  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries  in  Greece  between  the  merits  of  the  traditional  written  language 
and  the  natural  spoken  language  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  a  modern  national 
standard,  but  it  involves  an  anachronistic  projection  of  near-contemporary  issues  into 
ancient  and  medieval  worlds  with  rather  different  perceptions  and  preoccupations. 

Furthermore,  since  those  who  learned  to  write  in  these  traditional  ways  also  spoke 
Greek  in  a  contemporary  way,  bilateral  interference  between  written  and  spoken  varie¬ 
ties  among  the  educated  was  an  inevitable  fact  which  the  historian  of  Greek  cannot, 
and  should  not,  ignore.  Ideology  apart,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  assign  a  uniquely 
privileged  position  to  the  development  of  the  spoken  language  of  the  illiterate.  Instead, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  persistence  of  diglossia,  and 
to  evaluate  its  profound  impact  on  the  development  of  the  Greek  language  over  the 
last  2,000  years.  It  is,  after  all,  emphatically  not  the  case  that  contemporary  standard 
Modern  Greek  represents  the  ‘pure’  product  of  the  evolution  of  the  spoken  language 
in  communities  where  literacy  was  unable  to  play  its  supposedly  deleterious  role  in 
hampering  language  development. 

This  book  will  therefore  look  at  the  Greek  language  in  all  its  varieties,  and  in  the 
context  of  the  changing  social  and  historical  circumstances  of  its  speakers/writers.  In 
this  way  it  is  possible  not  only  to  explain,  summarize  and  exemplify  the  principal  facts 
of  change,  but  also  to  render  comprehensible  a  long-term  language  situation  that  has 
often  been  dismissed  as  the  product  of  reprehensible  folly  and  slavish  imitation  on  the 
part  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  proper  education. 
Post-classical  and  Byzantine  intellectuals  were  not  endowed  with  foreknowledge  of 
what  was  to  come,  nor  were  they  all  fools. 

In  what  follows,  the  story  of  the  Greek  language  will  be  told  in  three  sections, 
dealing  with  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  Greek  respectively,  though  the  chrono¬ 
logical  boundaries  are  of  course  conventional  and  essentially  arbitrary.  The  first  step 
will  be  to  examine  the  array  of  Greek  dialects  in  the  period  before  the  5th  century  bc. 
Against  this  background  we  can  then  seek  to  account  for  the  emergence  of  the  Attic 
dialect  of  the  region  of  Athens  (Attica)  as  the  pre-eminent  form  of  Greek  during  the 
4th  century.  This  highly  prestigious  dialect  was  the  principal  foundation  for  the  so- 
called  Hellenistic  Koine  (kolvti,  ancient  [koine:],  modern  [ci'ni],  =  ‘common  (dialect)’) 
that  eventually  came  to  dominate  the  Greek-speaking  world,  having  first  been  endorsed 
and  adopted  by  the  all-conquering  Macedonians  and  then  carried  throughout  the  East 
as  an  administrative  and  cultural  language  by  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Its  evolving  local  varieties  later  formed  the  basis  for  the  evolution  of  the  spoken  dialects 
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of  Medieval  and  Modem  Greek,  but  the  continuing  role  of  the  conservative  written 
Koine  as  an  official  and  literary  language,  the  latter  ever  more  self-consciously  ‘Attic’ 
in  character,  profoundly  affected  the  spoken  Greek  of  the  educated  elite  throughout 
the  middle  ages  and  much  of  the  modern  period.  The  efforts  to  develop  a  modern 
standard  both  before  and  after  Greek  independence  are  therefore  a  tale  of  struggle, 
and  ultimately  of  partial  reconciliation,  between  advocates  of  the  spoken  and  written 
traditions  as  the  proper  foundation  for  a  language  fit  to  meet  the  complex  and  varied 
needs  of  a  modern  European  nation.  In  the  event,  as  often,  actual  developments  on 
the  ground  finally  overtook  both  sets  of  ideologues,  though  what  to  do  about  the 
‘burden  of  the  past’  still  remains  a  live  issue  among  a  people  who  are  more  sensitive, 
and  indeed  more  opinionated,  than  most  about  matters  of  language  use,  language 
teaching  and  language  change.  See  Georgakopoulou  and  Silk  (2009)  for  a  fascinating 
collection  of  analyses  and  interpretations  of  the  key  issues  from  antiquity  to  the 
present. 


Notes 

1  FOOTSTOOL  transcribes  an  ideogram,  and  1  a  numerical  sign. 

2  See  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  (IPA)  Chart  (p.  xvii)  for  the  symbols  employed  here 
and  henceforth.  The  only  departure  from  standard  usage  concerns  the  ancient  ‘pitch’  accent: 
this  was  a  contonation  involving  either  a  monosyllabic  rise-fall  on  a  single  long  vowel  or 
diphthong,  marked  in  transcriptions  as  or  a  rise,  marked  ',  on  one  syllable  followed  by 
a  fall  (unmarked)  on  the  next;  in  certain  circumstances,  not  exemplified  here,  the  rise  was 
neutralized  in  some  way,  marked  '  (see  Allen  (1973,  1987a),  Devine  and  Stephens  (1994) 
for  details). 

3  See  ‘The  Greek  Alphabet’  (pp.  xviii-xx)  for  details  of  both  classical  and  modern  pronuncia¬ 
tions  of  Greek.  In  the  phonetic  transcriptions  of  Modern  Greek  the  symbol  '  precedes  the 
syllable  to  be  stressed;  see  note  2  for  the  accentuation  marks  used  in  the  transcriptions  of 
Ancient  Greek. 


PART  I 

Ancient  Greek 

From  Mycenae  to 
THE  Roman  Empire 


1 

The  Ancient  Greek 
Dialects 


1.1  The  Coming  of  the  ‘Greeks’  to  Greece 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  speakers  of  an  Indo-European  dialect  or  dialects 
arrived  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  in  the  early  second  millennium  bc  (see  Drews  (1988), 
Klingenschmitt  (1994),  Garrett  (1999)  for  a  range  of  views),  and  that  the  language  we 
call  Greek  developed  its  distinctive  form  there  through  the  subsequent  evolution  and 
diversification  of  the  speech  of  those  of  these  newcomers  who  finally  settled  in  the 
region.  The  process  of  development  must  have  been  influenced  by  language  contact 
with  populations  already  in  place,  some  of  whom  may  have  been  indigenous,  others 
earlier  migrants,  though  we  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  identify  the  peoples  and 
languages  concerned  despite  widespread  speculation  about  the  possible  impact  of 
‘Pelasgian’,  about  which  nothing  is  known,  and  even  Luwian,  a  language  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  related  to  Hittite  and  attested  historically  in  Asia  Minor. 

A  considerable  number  of  words,  often  exhibiting  characteristically  non-Greek 
suffixes,  were  borrowed  into  the  emerging  Greek  language  at  this  time.  Unsurpri¬ 
singly,  these  are  typically  the  names  of  places  and  geographical  landmarks  (e.g. 
MiiKf|vaL  [mykemai]  ‘Mycenae’,  ’A9f|vaL  [aUemai]  ‘Athens’,  KopLuGos'  [k6rint*’os] 
‘Corinth’,  ITapyacraos'  [parnassos]  ‘(Mount)  Parnassus’,  AuKapriTTOS"  [lykaberttos] 
‘(Mount)  Lykabettos’,  KTi4)La6s'  [k8:p4s6s]  ‘(the  river)  Cephisus’),  as  well  as  of  plants 
and  artefacts  (e.g.  repePLuGos'  [terebint*'os]  ‘turpentine  tree’,  MklvGos'  [hyakint^os] 
‘hyacinth’,  5dc()yTi  [dap'^ne:]  ‘laurel’,  cjukov  [sy:kon]  ‘fig’,  dadpLvGos-  [asamint’’os]  ‘bath 
tub’,  heiras'  [depas]  ‘cup’,  ttX'lvGos-  [plmt*'os]  ‘brick’,  ^'l4)os-  [ksip^'os]  ‘sword’). ^ 

Characteristic  innovations  which  define  Ancient  Greek  as  a  distinct  language  within 
the  Indo-European  (IE)  family  include  those  listed  in  (1).  Most  of  these  are  prehistoric 
and  cannot  be  securely  dated,  though  the  final  stages  of  some,  such  as  the  first  case  of 
(a),  perhaps  belong  to  the  historical  period  of  the  Linear  B  tablets  (see  1.2),  while  a 
very  few,  such  as  (i),  were  completed  only  after  the  Mycenaean  collapse: 

(1)  (a)  Initial  IE  *y-  [j]  partly  developed  to  [h],  as  in  os  [hos]  ‘who’  beside  Sanskrit 

yds,  while  medial  '‘-y-  was  lost,  as  in  Tpel?  [tre:s]  ‘three’,  <  earlier  Tpee? 
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[tre(j)es]  by  vowel  contraction,  beside  Sanskrit  trdyas.  In  other  cases,  and 
under  unknown  circumstances,  “''y  >  [dz],  later  metathesized  to  [zd]  as  in 
Cvyov  [zdygon]  ‘yoke’,  beside  Latin  iugum. 

(b)  The  voiced  aspirates  of  IE  ( *bh,  *dh,  ‘^gh,  were  de-voiced,  as  in 

(pepw  [p*'ero:]  ‘carry/bear’,  beside  Sanskrit  bharami . 

(c)  Initial  prevocalic  *s-  and  intervocalic  “^-s-  developed  to  [h],  and  medial 
[h]  was  then  often  lost,  as  in  enTd  [hepta]  ‘seven’  and  yevous-  [genu:s] 
‘race,  stock  (gen)’,  <  earlier  yeveos-  [gene(h)os]  through  contraction  of 
vowels:  cf.  Latin  septem,  Sanskrit  saptd,  and  Sanskrit  jdnasas.  Many  cases 
of  intervocalic  [s]  were,  however,  retained/restored  on  the  analogy  of 
formations  in  which  [s]  occurred  postconsonantally  (e.g.  eTToiriCTe  [epoi8:se] 
‘s/he  made’  beside  ep\ai|!e  [eblapse]  ‘s/he  hurt’). 

(d)  Final  consonants  other  than  [n,  r,  s]  were  lost,  as  in  tl  [ti]  ‘something’, 
beside  Latin  quid,  Sanskrit  cit. 

(e)  Word-initially  there  are  vocalic  reflexes  of  original  ‘laryngeal’  consonants 
before  resonants  other  than  (i.e.  [1,  r,  m,  n,  w]),  which  the  remaining 
IE  languages  apart  from  Armenian  have  lost,  as  in  epuGpos'  [erytTos]  ‘red’ 
beside  Latin  ruber,  Sanskrit  rudhird-. 

(f)  The  originally  ‘free’  (late)  IE  word  accent,  based  primarily  on  pitch  vari¬ 
ation  and  best  preserved  in  Vedic  Sanskrit,  was  confined  to  one  of  the 
last  three  syllables. 

(g)  The  superlative  suffix  -tutos-  [-tatos]  is  an  innovation  exclusive  to  Greek. 

(h)  Full  grammaticalization  of  the  locative  case  form  originally  belonging  to 
certain  n-stem  deverbal  nouns  in  order  to  form  the  regular  active  infinitive 
of  verbs  in  -co  [-o:]  (the  thematic  verbs,  in  which  a  theme-  or  stem-forming 
vowel  [e]  or  [o]  intervenes  between  the  root  and  the  ending)  is  distinctively 
Greek:  thus  -eiv  [-e:n]  or  -pv  [-£:n]  according  to  dialect,  both  arising  by 
contraction  <  -e-ev  [-e(h)en]  <  '*-e-sen. 

(i)  The  final  syncretism  of  cases,  whereby  ablative  and  genitive  functions 
come  to  be  expressed  by  the  ‘genitive’  case  forms  and  dative,  locative  and 
instrumental  functions  by  the  ‘dative’  case  forms,  is  also  a  key  marker  of 
Greek. 


1.2  The  Earliest  Records:  Mycenaean  Greek 

As  noted  in  the  Introduction,  the  decipherment  of  Linear  B  in  the  1950s  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  Mycenaean  as  the  earliest  documented  variety  of  Greek,  making  this  the  European 
language  with  the  longest  recorded  history,  from  the  15th/14th  (or,  taking  the  later 
date  for  the  final  destruction  of  Knossos,  the  13th/12th)  centuries  bc  to  the  present 
day.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  a  full-scale  description,  but  it  will  be  useful  to 
provide  a  brief  account  of  Linear  B  and  the  problems  that  arise  in  describing  the  highly 
archaic  form  of  Greek  written  in  it,  one  which  retains,  for  example,  the  inherited  sound 
[w]  in  all  positions  and  a  distinct  instrumental  case  form,  at  least  in  the  plural. 
Interestingly,  however,  for  all  its  antiquity  this  dialect  already  shows  some  character¬ 
istic  innovations  of  ‘East  Greek’  type  (see  1.4  for  details). 
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Although  the  Linear  B  script  uses  ideograms  to  denote  classes  of  objects  and  has 
special  signs  for  weights,  measures  and  numerals,  the  heart  of  the  writing  system 
comprises  some  89  syllabic  signs,  of  which  73  have  been  assigned  more  or  less  agreed 
phonetic  values.  Each  represents  either  a  vowel  sound  (V),  rarely  a  diphthong,  or  a 
combination  of  one,  rarely  two,  consonants  with  a  following  vowel  ((C)CV).  But 
contrasts  of  vowel  length,  an  important  property  of  Ancient  Greek,  are  not  noted,  and 
the  set  of  symbols  representing  diphthongs  is  incomplete  and  only  sporadically  used, 
so  diphthongs  are  written  inconsistently,  either  by  using  the  signs  for  two  vowels 
in  combination  or  by  suppressing  the  notation  of  a  diphthong’s  second  element 
altogether. 

Linear  B  also  largely  fails  to  represent  the  characteristic  Ancient  Greek  oppositions 
in  the  plosive  system  based  on  aspiration  and  voice,  having  only  one  sign  for  each 
vowel  when  preceded  by  any  of  the  three  labial  or  three  velar  stops,  and  with  only  the 
voiced  member  distinguished  in  the  dental  series: 


(2)  (a) 

(b) 


[p,  (b)^  p*-]  +V 
[t,  t'’]  +V 
[d]  +V 
[k,  g,  k*-]  +V 


represented  by: 
represented  by: 
represented  by: 
represented  by: 


pa,  pe,  pi,  po,  pu 
ta,  te,  ti,  to,  tu 
da,  de,  di,  do,  du 
ka,  ke,  ki,  ko,  ku 


The  IE  labio-velars  developed  in  classical  Greek  to  labials  or,  via  pala¬ 

talization  before  front  vowels,  to  dentals  (cf.  tl?  [tis]  ‘who?’,  te  [te]  ‘and’  beside  Latin 
quis,  -que).  But  in  Mycenaean  these  are  still  retained  across  the  board,  always  allowing 
for  the  characteristic  Greek  de-voicing  of  the  voiced  aspirate  to  [k*""]  (cf.  (lb)).  The 
labio-velars  are  also  represented  by  a  single  series  of  syllabic  signs,  as  in  a-pi-qo-ro 
[amp*’ik"oloi]  ‘attendants’  beside  classical  dpcjiiTToXoL  [amp^poloi],  qo-u-ko-ro 
[g^oukoloi]  ‘cowherds’  beside  classical  (JoukoXol  [bu:k61oi],  and  qe-ra-si-ja  [k*'"'8:rasia:i] 
‘mistress  of  the  beasts  (dat)’  beside  classical  Srip-Loy  [t*'8:rion]  ‘wild  beast’.  Note  that 
[r]  and  [1]  are  not  graphically  distinguished  either. 

Assuming  that  Linear  B  values  can  be  ascribed  to  corresponding  Linear  A  signs,  the 
evidence  suggests  that  the  Minoan  language  for  which  this  syllabary  was  originally 
invented  must  have  had  a  very  different  type  of  phonological  system  from  that  of 
Greek.  Note,  for  example,  that  incomplete  sets  of  signs  are  occasionally  used  to  write 
unusual  syllables  beginning  with  clusters  containing  [w],  specifically  [dwe],  [dwo], 
[twe],  [two]  and  [nwa].  Perhaps  these  once  belonged,  along  with  those  representing 
the  labio-velars,  to  complete  sets  representing  syllables  beginning  with  labialized 
consonants  in  a  language  in  which  this  secondary  articulation  was  contrastive  and 
generalized. 

There  is  a  further  incomplete  set  of  signs  za,  ze,  zo,  for  syllables  (probably)  begin¬ 
ning  with  dental  affricates,  either  [tja]/[d3a],  [tje]/[d3e],  [tJo]/[d3o]  or  [tsa]/[dza],  [tse]/ 
[dze],  [tso]/[dzo].  These  regularly  appear  where  we  later  find  classical  ^  [zd]  plus  vowel 
(note,  however,  that  classical  [zd]  is  usually  the  result  of  a  post-Mycenaean  metathesis 
of  [dz],  cf.  Allen  (1987a:  54)).  In  particular,  these  signs  often  represent  the  initial  sound 
of  certain  words  originally  beginning  with  a  ’^y-  that  did  not  develop  to  [h]  (see  (la)), 
as  Cvyov  [zdygon]  ‘yoke’:  so  Mycenaean  ze-u-ke-u-si  [dzeugeusi]  ‘yokers  (dat  pi)’.  They 
may,  however,  also  represent  the  product  of  the  palatalization  of  voiced  dentals  and 
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velars  before  [j]  +  vowel,  as  in  e-ne-wo-pe-za  [ennewo-pedza:]  ‘?with  nine  feet 
(fern)’  <  ’''[-pedja:],  cf.  later  (non- Attic/Ionic)  -TteCa  [-pezda:]).  By  contrast,  Mycenaean 
seems  in  general  already  to  have  passed  the  affricate  stage  in  the  treatment  of  voiceless 
[tj,  kj]  plus  vowel,  showing  forms  such  as  to-so  [t6s(s)os]  ‘so  much’  beside  later 
T6CT(a)os'  [t6s(s)os]  <  *tot-jos,  and  pa-sa-lo  [passalo:]  ‘pegs  (dual)’,  analogous  to  later 
TtdaaaXos'  [passalos],  <  '^pakjalos.  But  in  a  few  cases  the  z-series  also  represents 
an  intermediate  affricate  stage  [tJ,  ts],  as  in  ka-zo-e  [katso(h)es]  ‘worse’  (nom  pi), 
<  *KdK-joa-es'  [kak-jos-es]  =  (bad)  +  {er}  +  {nom  pi} .  Once  again  these  signs  may  rep¬ 
resent  the  residue  of  a  complete  Linear  A  series  representing  syllables  beginning  with 
systematically  assibilated  dentals  ([t®a]/[d^a]  etc). 

Other  problems  follow  from  the  fact  that  Ancient  Greek  had  many  consonant  clus¬ 
ters,  and  therefore  many  syllables  both  beginning  and  ending  in  a  consonant.  Linear 
B,  whose  signs  normally  represent  either  V  or  CV,  is  therefore  poorly  suited  for  writing 
Greek,  and  various  spelling  conventions  were  employed  in  consequence,  involving 
either  suppression  (e.g.  word-final  consonants  and  syllable-final  [r,  1,  m,  n,  s]  are  regu¬ 
larly  omitted,  as  is  word-initial  pre-consonantal  [s])  or  the  introduction  of  ‘dummy’ 
vowels  borrowed  from  the  following,  more  rarely  the  preceding,  syllable.  The  profes¬ 
sional  scribes  who  wrote  the  Linear  B  tablets  obviously  knew  the  situations  they  were 
recording  and  were  in  any  case  accustomed  to  reading  and  writing  such  highly  approxi¬ 
mate  spellings,  but  a  great  deal  of  reconstruction  was  required,  based  on  interpretation 
of  the  real-world  context  and  knowledge  of  later  Greek  and  other  IE  languages,  in 
order  to  flesh  out  these  bare  orthographic  ‘skeletons’.  Typical  examples,  again  using 
the  standard  Romanized  transcription  of  the  Linear  B  syllabic  signs,  are  pe-ma  repre¬ 
senting  [sperma]  ‘seed’,  ka-na-pe-u  representing  [knap’'eus]  ‘fuller’,  and  pa-te  represent¬ 
ing  [pantes]  ‘all  (nom  pi)’. 

A  further  major  difficulty  is  that  much  of  the  morphology  of  Ancient  Greek  involves 
changes  in  final  consonants  or  the  alternation  of  final  vowels  with  diphthongs,  none 
of  which  is  represented  directly  in  the  script.  Thus  the  evidence  of  later  Greek  and 
related  IE  languages  shows  that  the  endings  of  the  singular  of  a  standard  feminine 
first-declension  noun  of  the  Mycenaean  period  must  have  been  nominative  [-a:],  accu¬ 
sative  [-am],  genitive  [-a:s],  dative  [-a:i],  all  of  which  are  spelled  with  -a  in  Linear  B. 
The  task  of  reconstructing  the  morphological  paradigms  of  Mycenaean  was  therefore 
highly  problematical,  and  a  number  of  questions  still  remain  open.  To  give  just  one 
example,  a  distinct  instrumental  case  is  noted  in  plural  paradigms,  ending  in  -pi  [-p^j 
in  all  but  second  declension  o-stems,  and  this  is  retained  as  a  variant  for  a  range  of 
oblique  cases  in  the  later  language  of  the  Homeric  epics  (as  -(|)l  [-p^]).  In  the  singular, 
however,  the  spelling  system  could  not  distinguish  an  instrumental  from  other  cases 
(e.g.  in  the  first  declension  it  would  end  in  [-a:],  spelled  yet  again  as  -a).  Should  we 
then  assume  that  there  was  also  a  separate  instrumental  case  in  the  singular,  or  that 
this  function  had  already  been  syncretized  with  those  of  the  dative(-locative)  forms  as 
in  later  Greek?  As  things  stand,  there  is  no  internal  evidence  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  directly  on  this  question  and  answers  depend  very  largely  on  what  individual 
researchers  find  ‘plausible’  (see,  for  example,  Hajnal  (1995),  Thompson  (1998)). 

The  art  of  syllabic  writing  largely  disappeared  with  the  collapse  of  the  Mycenaean 
civilization,  and  the  Greek  world  then  entered  a  ‘Dark  Age’.  We  should  note,  however, 
that  another  syllabic  script  related  to  Linear  A  is  attested  on  Cyprus  in  the  period  from 
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the  16th  to  the  12th  centuries  bc.  Though  this  ‘Cypro-Minoan’  syllabary  was  probably 
not  used  for  writing  Greek  at  that  time,  a  modified  version  was  developed  for  this 
purpose  from  at  least  the  8th  century  bc  and  remained  in  use  till  the  3rd  (see  Chadwick 
(1987)).  More  recently,  however,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  earliest  surviving  Greek 
text  is  from  the  llth/lOth  century,  and  that  Greek  literacy  on  Cyprus  has  a  more  or 
less  continuous  history  from  the  period  following  the  Mycenaean  collapse  (see  Olivier 
(2007:  no.  170)). 

Elsewhere,  however,  writing  was  reintroduced  during  the  late  9th  century  bc  in  the 
form  of  an  adaptation  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  in  which  redundant  consonant  signs 
were  redeployed  for  the  first  time  to  represent  vowel  sounds.  The  earliest  surviving 
alphabetic  inscription  can  be  dated  to  the  first  half  of  the  8th  century,  and  the  volume 
of  epigraphic  material  increases  steadily  thereafter,  with  large  collections  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  stone  and  bronze  available  from  most  parts  of  the  Greek-speaking  world  after 
400  BC.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Ionic  version  of  the  alphabet  was  standardized  (see 
‘The  Greek  Alphabet’,  pp.  xviii-xx),  and  the  modern  version  used  in  this  book  derives 
ultimately  from  that  source.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  concerned  with  the 
array  of  Ancient  Greek  dialects  attested  epigraphically  in  the  alphabetic  period  down 
to  Hellenistic  times,  but  will  focus  mainly  on  their  likely  prehistory  and  early  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  the  much  older  data  provided  by  Mycenaean. 


1.3  Greek  Dialect  Relations  and  the  Place  of  Mycenaean 

If  a  group  of  travellers  had  set  out  from  Athens  in  the  early  5th  century  bc  and  made 
their  way  westwards  in  the  direction  of  Megara  they  would,  as  they  left  the  region  of 
Attica  (cf.  Map  1  for  this  and  subsequent  ‘trips’),  have  encountered  forms  of  speech 
strikingly  different  from  the  Attic  dialect  of  Athens  and  its  environs.  Megarian  was  a 
member  of  the  Peloponnesian  Doric  subgroup  of  dialects,  spoken  in  fact  not  only  in 
the  Peloponnese  (with  the  major  exception  of  the  remote  central  region  of  Arcadia), 
but  also  on  the  islands  of  the  southern  Aegean  (e.g.  Melos,  Crete,  Thera,  Cos  and 
Rhodes),  and  in  many  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  (‘Great  Greece’,  the  heavily 
colonized  regions  of  southern  Italy)  and  Sicily.  These  dialects,  along  with  those  of 
north-west  Greece  (including  the  dialect  of  Elis  in  the  north-western  Peloponnese), 
formed  the  ‘West  Greek’  family,  so  called  from  the  general  geographical  distribution 
of  the  majority  of  its  members. 

If  on  the  other  hand  our  travellers  had  made  their  way  northwards  from  Athens 
into  Boeotia,  they  would  again  have  heard  dialects  very  different  from  that  of  Attica, 
but  this  time  also  distinct  from  those  of  the  West  Greek  family,  including  the  specifi¬ 
cally  North-West  Greek  varieties  spoken  immediately  to  the  west  of  Boeotia  in  Phocis, 
Locris  and  Aetolia.  Continuing  northwards,  however,  they  would  have  perceived  a 
clear  relationship  between  Boeotian  and  the  dialects  of  Thessaly.  But  if  they  had  instead 
boarded  a  ship  in  the  Piraeus  and  made  their  way  eastwards,  island-hopping  across 
the  central  and  northern  Aegean  to  the  central  regions  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  they 
would  have  encountered  a  continuum  of  very  closely  related  forms  of  speech,  the  Ionic 
dialects,  with  at  least  the  most  western  variants  (on  the  island  of  Euboea)  displaying 
a  close  affinity  with  the  Attic  of  their  point  of  departure. 
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Map  1  The  Ancient  Greek  dialects 


The  ancient  Greeks,  just  like  speakers  of  any  other  language,  were  highly  sensitive 
to  such  dialectal  differences,  and  had  long  divided  themselves  into  three  principal 
‘tribes’:  lonians  (comprising  speakers  of  Attic  and  the  Ionic  dialects),  Dorians  (speakers 
of  the  North-West  Greek  and  Peloponnesian  Doric  dialects)  and  Aeolians  (speakers  of 
Boeotian  and  Thessalian,  together  with  speakers  of  the  dialects  of  Lesbos  and  adjacent 
territory  on  the  northern  Aegean  coast  of  Asia  Minor).  Within  these  broad  groupings, 
however,  many  local  differences  existed,  and  since  the  Greek  world  in  this  period  was 
politically  fragmented,  with  each  major  city  forming,  together  with  its  surrounding 
territory,  an  autonomous  state,  it  was  usual  for  local  dialects  to  enjoy  official  status 
as  written  languages  and  to  be  employed,  in  a  slightly  elevated  or  refined  form,  to 
record  both  public  and  private  business.  None  the  less,  in  areas  where  larger  cultural 
or  political  units  began  to  emerge,  as  first  with  the  major  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
a  regional  written  standard,  transcending  the  most  obvious  local  peculiarities,  quickly 
began  to  emerge.  As  we  shall  see  (chapter  3),  it  was  precisely  the  emergence  of  such  a 
larger  political  unit  in  the  5th  century  bc  which  lay  behind  the  initial  development  of 
Attic  as  an  administrative  and  literary  language  outside  Attica. 

Since  the  total  corpus  of  inscriptional  material  is  very  considerable,  even  if  often 
geographically  and  chronologically  patchy  (especially  in  the  period  before  the  6th 
century  bc),  Greek  is  one  of  the  few  ancient  languages  for  which  we  have  a  reasonably 
detailed  picture  of  the  overall  dialect  situation.  Modern  dialectological  research  has, 
overall,  confirmed  the  validity  of  the  ancient  dialect  divisions,  though  it  is  usual  now 
to  recognize  a  fourth  dialect  group  comprising  Arcadian  (spoken  in  the  central 
Peloponnese)  and  Cypriot,  and  further  to  divide  Ionic  into  Western,  Central  and 
Eastern  varieties,  treating  Attic  as  a  closely  related  but  distinct  member  of  a  super¬ 
ordinate  Attic-Ionic  group.  Attic -Ionic  and  Arcado-Cypriot  are  collectively  known  as 
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‘East  Greek’,  just  as  Peloponnesian  Doric  and  North-West  Greek  together  constitute 
‘West  Greek’,  the  labels  reflecting  their  general  distribution  in  the  period  when  they 
are  first  documented.  Aeolic  is  now  widely  seen  as  fundamentally  of  North-West  Greek 
type  (albeit  with  some  probable  prehistoric  East  Greek  admixture  from  the  Mycenaean 
south),  but  to  have  had  an  early  period  of  strong  independent  development  in  the 
post-Mycenaean  period  before  undergoing  renewed  North-West  Greek  influence  on 
the  mainland  and  East  Greek  influence  in  Lesbos  and  neighbouring  territory  (Garcia- 
Ramon  (1975),  Brixhe  (2006);  see  also  below).  Brief  mention  should  also  be  made 
here  of  the  isolated,  poorly  preserved  and  very  poorly  understood  dialect  of  Pamphylia 
in  southern  Asia  Minor.  The  region  may  well  have  had  a  Mycenaean  presence  in  the 
Bronze  Age,  though  many  later  settlements  such  as  Aspendos,  supposedly  founded 
from  Argos,  are  probably  of  Dorian  origin  (cf.  also  the  Rhodian  colonies  in  neighbour¬ 
ing  Lycia).  Given  that  contacts  with  Crete  and  Cyprus  persisted  into  the  classical 
period,  and  that  the  surrounding  area  was  populated  by  speakers  of  Lycian,  Sidetic 
and  Cilician  (descendants  of  ancient  Luwian,  see  Wallace  (1983)),  we  should  not  be 
surprised  that  what  little  we  have  of  this  dialect  shows  a  ‘mixed’  set  of  characteristics 
making  it  all  but  impossible  to  classify  according  to  traditional  East/West  criteria  (cf. 
Brixhe  (1976)). 

Modern  work  on  Ancient  Greek  dialectology  has  tended  to  fall  into  two  broad 
types.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  these  are  in  no  way  mutually  exclusive, 
and  many  scholars  have  made  significant  contributions  to  both.  The  first  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  compilation  of  comprehensive  descriptions  and  analyses  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  provided  by  the  surviving  documents  in  all  its  chronological,  spatial  and  social 
diversity  as  an  essential  prerequisite  for  a  successful  classification  of  the  dialects  and 
a  proper  understanding  of  their  historical  development.  See,  for  example,  the  reviews 
of  such  work  in  Brixhe  (1985,  1988a)  alongside  recent  studies  of  particular  dialect 
corpora,  such  as  Arena  (1994,  1996),  Bile  (2006),  Bliimel  (1982),  Brixhe  (1987), 
Dobias-Lalou  (2000),  Dubois  (1986,  1995,  2002),  Garbrah  (1978),  Hodot  (1990), 
Mendez  Dosuna  (1985),  and  Threatte  (1980,  1996).  Since  most  traditional  handbooks 
(e.g.  Buck  (1955))  have  based  their  descriptions  on  phenomena  attested  in  relatively 
small  corpora  of  inscriptions,  a  great  deal  has  been  achieved  in  recent  years  to  improve 
our  knowledge  of  the  make-up  and  diversity  of  the  different  dialects. 

The  other  approach  has  focused  on  the  way  in  which  sets  of  isoglosses  (i.e.  points 
of  agreement  between  dialects  at  a  given  point  in  time)  can  be  interpreted  as  having 
arisen  at  different  times  in  the  past,  thereby  creating  a  relative  chronology  of  the 
changes  involved.  This  can  then  serve  as  the  basis  for  reconstructing  aspects  of  the 
prehistory  of  Greek  (see,  for  example,  Risch  (1955),  Chadwick  (1956),  Garcia-Ramon 
(1975),  and  for  some  specific  case  studies,  Morpurgo  Davies  (1992,  1993),  Vottero 
(2006)).  Such  an  approach  requires  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  nature  of  each  isogloss. 

Certain  isoglosses,  for  example,  may  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  ‘shared  inherit¬ 
ance’  by  a  set  of  ‘daughters’  from  a  ‘common  parent’  that  had  acquired  its  distinctive 
identity  by  introducing  these  very  features,  as  innovations,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
varieties.  In  this  way  we  can  interpret  the  relevant  synchronic  agreement  as  evidence 
for  an  immediately  preceding  unity,  so  that  Attic -Ionic,  for  example,  becomes  the  name 
not  only  of  a  group  of  historical  dialects  sharing  certain  innovative  characteristics  but 
also  the  name  of  the  putative  parent  dialect  that  had  earlier  become  differentiated  from 
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the  rest  of  Greek  by  introducing  these  same  features.  The  logic,  then,  is  that  grouping 
of  varieties  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  of  a  common  inheritance  of  innovations 
that  distinguished  the  immediate  parent  of  the  relevant  group  from  the  rest  of  the 
language. 

By  interpreting  key  isoglosses  in  this  way  and  then  dating  the  emergence  of  different 
bundles  of  isoglosses  to  different  periods,  a  dialect  ‘family  tree’  can  be  constructed. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  diagram  in  (3)  (which  is  presented  here  simply  to  illustrate 
the  point  and  is  not  intended  to  be  definitive): 

(3)  Common  Greek 


West  Greek  East  Greek 


Pelop.  Doric  NW  Greek  Attic-Ionic  Arcado-Cypriot 

^  I  _ I _  _ L  _ ^ 

time  II  I  I 

Megarian  etc.  Phocian  etc.  Attic  etc.  Arcadian  etc. 


Here  the  relevant  isoglosses  linking  Megarian  etc.  (i.e.  the  Peloponnesian  Doric  dia¬ 
lects)  are  assumed  to  have  been  inherited  from  a  prehistoric  ‘Peloponnesian  Doric’ 
dialect  that  had  earlier  innovated  in  just  these  respects  to  the  exclusion  of  ‘North-West 
Greek’.  Similarly,  the  key  features  linking  ‘Peloponnesian  Doric’  with  the  ‘North-West 
Greek’  group  are  assumed  to  have  been  jointly  inherited  in  a  still  earlier  period  from 
a  prehistoric  ‘West  Greek’  dialect  that  had  become  differentiated  from  ‘East  Greek’  by 
introducing  just  these  distinguishing  properties.  And  the  characteristics  shared  by  both 
‘West  Greek’  and  ‘East  Greek’  are  assumed  to  have  derived  earlier  still  from  an  undif¬ 
ferentiated  ‘Common  Greek’,  distinguished  in  turn  by  exactly  this  set  of  innovations 
from  the  rest  of  Proto-Indo-European  (on  which  see  (1)).  If  there  were,  for  example, 
no  innovations  characteristic  of  ‘West  Greek’  as  a  whole,  both  ‘Peloponnesian  Doric’ 
and  ‘North-West  Greek’  would  become  the  labels  of  branches  descending  directly  from 
‘Common  Greek’,  always  assuming  that  each  of  these  was  distinguished  by  its  own  set 
of  characteristic  innovations;  if  there  were  no  characteristic  innovations  for  ‘North- 
West  Greek’,  say,  then  ‘Phocian  etc.’  would  similarly  become  labels  for  a  set  of 
branches  descending  directly  from  ‘Common  Greek’. 

This  kind  of  model,  central  to  traditional  studies  of  Greek  dialectology  and  deriving 
from  standard  methodological  assumptions  of  19th-century  work  on  Indo-European 
comparison  (see  Morpurgo  Davies  (1998)),  is  based  on  the  view  that  languages  develop 
through  divergence  initiated  by  innovation  on  the  part  of  subgroups  within  a  previ¬ 
ously  uniform  parent.  But  this  is  clearly  an  unrealistically  restricted  view  of  language 
development,  particularly  when  it  is  known  that  speakers  of  the  different  varieties 
involved  remained  in  long-term  social  and  geographical  contact:  Greek,  for  example, 
developed  initially  within  the  confines  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  any  assumption 
of  clean  and  permanent  breaks  between  endlessly  diverging  varieties  is  plainly  implau¬ 
sible.  In  these  circumstances  isoglosses  can  readily  arise  through  local  convergence 
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between  dialects  that  are,  ‘genetically’  speaking,  quite  remote  from  one  another.  Shared 
innovations  of  this  kind  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  structure  of  a  family  tree  designed 
to  show  only  divergence  caused  by  innovation  within  former  unities,  and  if  they  are 
mistakenly  used  as  evidence  for  family  relationships,  they  will  only  distort  and  falsify 
the  picture. 

Other  isoglosses  may  be  due  simply  to  independent  parallel  innovation  (i.e.  not 
reflect  innovations  first  made  in  a  common  ancestor)  and  so  must  again  be  discounted 
in  constructing  a  tree  depicting  dialectal  subfamilies.  Still  other  isoglosses  may  repre¬ 
sent  a  shared  inheritance  of  highly  archaic  features  from  the  supposed  source  of  all 
the  dialects  (‘Common  Greek’),  or  of  somewhat  less  archaic  features  from  the  still 
temporally  remote  ancestor  of  a  major  subgroup  of  dialects  (like  ‘East  Greek’).  Such 
retentions  are  likely  to  be  scattered  quite  randomly  among  the  historical  descendants, 
with  conservative  varieties  often  retaining  more  than  innovative  ones,  but  they  plainly 
offer  no  good  evidence  for  grouping  dialects  into  the  subfamilies  that  the  model 
presupposes. 

Since  isoglosses  do  not  come  ready  categorized  with  dates  attached,  scholars  may 
well  disagree,  not  only  about  which  are  the  innovations  and  which  the  archaisms,  but 
crucially  about  which  innovations  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  reflect  a  shared  inherit¬ 
ance  from  a  common  parent.  It  should  also  be  said  that  not  all  scholars  are  equally 
scrupulous  in  selecting  those  isoglosses  which,  strictly  and  logically,  provide  the  proper 
evidence  for  genetic  classification.  After  all,  the  most  characteristic  thing  about  a  given 
dialect  group  may  well  be  its  conservative  rather  than  its  innovative  tendencies.  In 
these  circumstances  establishing  the  ‘correct’  reconstruction  of  prehistory  in  terms  of 
family  relationships  is  no  straightforward  matter,  and  many  different  views  have  in 
fact  appeared  in  the  literature  (see  below). 

But  the  most  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  here  is  that  the  family-tree  model 
cannot,  even  in  principle,  provide  a  complete  account  of  language  history  or  prehistory, 
because  the  process  of  language  development  is  in  practice  so  much  more  complex 
than  it  allows  for.  Isoglosses  reflecting  the  retention  of  archaisms,  independent  innova¬ 
tions  and,  above  all,  contact-induced  convergence  cannot  simply  be  ignored  because 
they  too  provide  evidence  for  development,  albeit  of  other  kinds.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  any  family-tree  account  be  supplemented  and  indeed  corrected  in  the 
light  of  a  more  complete  and  realistic  approach.  In  particular,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  ‘mixed’  dialects,  partial  divergences,  and  periods  of  parallel  development  promoted 
by  contact  (see  especially  Finkelberg  (1994)  for  an  attempt  to  construct  such  an  evolv¬ 
ing  dialect  continuum  in  Greece  for  the  period  1900-900  bc). 

The  impact  of  more  modern  dialectological  methodology  has  led,  on  the  basis  of 
the  seminal  works  of  Porzig  (1954)  and  Risch  (1955)),  to  a  radical  reappraisal  of  the 
prehistory  of  Greek.  None  the  less,  the  detailed  reconstruction  of  the  developments 
behind  the  geographical  arrangement  of  dialects  seen  in  the  5th  century  bc  remains  an 
issue  of  controversy,  depending  as  it  does  on  particular  selections  and  interpretations 
of  isoglosses,  and  on  the  equally  controversial  question  of  the  place  and  significance 
of  the  Mycenaean  evidence.  Since  the  issues  involved  are  not  strictly  relevant  to  the 
core  theme  of  this  book,  what  follows  is  simply  an  attempt  at  a  consensus  view,  based 
on  key  works  of  the  last  50  or  so  years,  amongst  which  we  may  note  the  following  in 
particular: 
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(4)  (a)  General  surveys:  Cassio  (1984);  Chadwick  (1956, 1975, 1976a);  Coleman 
(1963);  Crespo  et  al.  (1993);  Finkelberg  (1994);  Porzig  (1954);  Risch 
(1955,  1979);  Wyatt  (1970). 

(b)  The  position  and  interpretation  of  Mycenaean:  Bartonek  (2003);  Cowgill 
(1966);  Duhoux  and  Morpurgo  Davies  (2008);  Morpurgo  Davies  (1992); 
Risch  (1966);  Ruijgh  (1961,  1966,  1991);  Thompson  (1996/7). 

(c)  The  origins  and  development  of  the  West  Greek  dialects:  Chadwick 
(1976b);  Bartonek  (1972);  Mendez  Dosuna  (1985);  Risch  (1986). 

(d)  The  emergence  and  development  of  Aeolic:  Garcia-Ramon  (1975);  Ruijgh 
(1978a);  Brixhe  (2006:  49-55);  Vottero  (2006:  137^2). 

The  spread  of  Peloponnesian  Doric  both  westwards  to  Italy  and  Sicily  and  eastwards 
across  the  southern  Aegean,  the  presence  of  Aeolic  speakers  in  Lesbos  and  northern 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  close  relationship  between  Arcadian  and  the 
geographically  remote  Cypriot,  and  the  existence  of  an  Ionic  dialect  continuum  across 
the  central  Aegean  extending  into  central  and  southern  regions  of  the  Asia  Minor  coast 
can  all  be  readily  explained  by  reference  to  the  extensive  colonization  movements  from 
the  Greek  mainland  which  began  during  the  so-called  Dark  Age  following  the  collapse 
of  the  Mycenaean  civilization  and  continued  down  to  the  6th  century  bc. 

Some  difficult  issues,  however,  remain,  especially  the  question  of  how  far  back  in 
time  the  familiar  dialect  divisions  go,  and,  if  things  were  indeed  different  in  the  Dark 
Age  and  beyond,  what  pattern  of  dialect  distribution  preceded  them.  Major  obstacles 
to  the  development  of  clear-cut  answers  to  these  questions  include  the  often  uncertain 
interpretation  of  Mycenaean  (reflecting  the  limitations  of  Linear  B),  the  complete 
absence  of  documentary  evidence  from  the  period  between  the  earliest  alphabetic 
inscriptions  (early  8th  century  Bc)  and  the  time  of  the  latest  Linear  B  tablets,  and  the 
continuing  dearth  of  alphabetic  material  from  before  the  6th  century  bc.  The  overall 
situation  obviously  leaves  ample  room  for  scholarly  disagreement. 

The  traditional  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  the  Greek  dialects  was 
provided  by  means  of  a  theory  of  three  successive  ‘waves’  of  invaders  (Kretschmer 
(1896, 1909)),  according  to  which  Greek  was  supposed  to  have  developed  as  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  family  somewhere  outside  the  Balkan  peninsula  and 
to  have  split  into  dialects  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  mainland.  First  the 
ancestors  of  the  lonians  (c.2000  bc),  then  the  ‘Achaeans’  (c.l700  bc,  this  group  com¬ 
prising  the  ancestors  of  the  Aeolians  and  Arcado-Cypriots,  who  were  thought  to 
represent  the  northern  and  southern  branches  respectively  of  an  originally  unitary 
dialect  group),  and  finally  the  Dorians  (c.l200  bc)  allegedly  swept  into  Greece  in  turn, 
with  each  successive  invasion  leading  to  displacements  of  the  established  population. 
In  this  way  the  overthrow  of  the  Mycenaeans  and  the  isolated  position  of  Arcadian  in 
historical  times  could  be  explained  as  the  result  of  a  massive  influx  of  Dorians  into 
the  Peloponnese  which  left  only  a  small  pocket  of  the  earlier  population  in  the  remote 
central  mountains. 

This  approach,  however,  has  now  been  shown  to  entail  quite  serious  archaeological 
and  linguistic  difficulties.  First,  it  soon  became  clear  that  there  was  little  or  no  evidence 
in  the  archaeological  record  for  the  influx  of  Dorians  that  the  theory  required.  Indeed 
the  whole  notion  of  hordes  of  invading  Indo-Europeans  occupying  vast  expanses  of 
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territory  across  Europe  and  Asia  has  been  seriously  called  into  question  (e.g.  Renfrew 
(1987),  Garrett  (1999,  2006)),  and  many  archaeologists  now  argue  instead  for  more 
gradual  movements  of  Indo-European  peoples,  in  part  at  least  associated  with  the 
adoption  and  spread  of  farming.  Secondly,  it  was  noted  that  many  of  the  adopted  place 
names  and  vocabulary  items  borrowed  from  the  pre-Greek  languages  of  the  Aegean 
basin  had  undergone  dialectally  diagnostic  sound  changes.  The  almost  certainly  bor¬ 
rowed  word  for  ‘sea’,  for  example,  has  the  following  forms: 

(5)  (a)  Attic/Boeotian:  SdXaTTa  [t'’alatta] 

(b)  Other  dialects:  OdXaoCTa  [t’’alassa] 

both  of  which  reveal  the  dialectally  standard  products  of  the  palatalization  of  an 
original  voiceless  dental  or  velar  by  a  following  semi-vowel.^  Consider  the  example 
in  (6): 

(6)  (a)  Original  form:  *cf)uXdK-joj  [p'’ulakdjo:]  ‘I  guard’ 

(cf.  Attic  4>vXa^  [p'’ylak-s],  genitive  cfitiXaK-os'  [p'’ylak-os]  ‘a  guard’, 
showing  the  original  root-final  velar) 

(b)  Attic/Boeotian:  ((luXaTTw  [p'’ylatto:/p’’ulatt'o:] 

[k']  >  [tj],  which  was  readily  identified  with  pre-existing  Boeotian 
[tf]  (see  immediately  below);  this  >  [tt]  in  Attic) 

(c)  Other  dialects:  cpvXdauoj  [p'^ulasso:] 

[k-]  >  [tJ]  >  [ts]  >  [ss] 

Allen  (1958)  explains  this  divergent  dialectal  development  on  the  assumption  of  a 
generalized  heavy  palatalization  of  /t/  in  Boeotian:  the  Attic  reflex  is  then  probably  due 
to  close  contact  with  Boeotian  at  the  time  of  the  change  (on  which  see  further  below). 
But  the  fact  that  loanwords  such  as  that  in  (5)  undergo  developments  identical  to  those 
undergone  by  native  vocabulary  (even  though  we  cannot,  of  course,  discover  the  exact 
form  in  which  such  words  were  first  borrowed)  strongly  suggests  that  the  division  of 
Greek  into  the  historical  dialects  attested  in  literature  and  alphabetic  inscriptions  had 
only  taken  place  after  all  its  future  speakers  had  become  established  in  the  Aegean 
area. 

Crucially,  just  as  the  old  questions  of  Greek  dialectology  began  to  be  re-examined 
in  this  way,  the  language  of  the  Linear  B  tablets  was  successfully  deciphered  by  Michael 
Ventris  (see  Chadwick  (1967)  for  an  absorbing  account),  thus  adding  an  important 
new  dimension  to  the  problem  by  revealing  a  form  of  Greek  many  centuries  older  than 
anything  hitherto  attested.  It  very  quickly  became  apparent  that,  although  the  tablets 
from  Knossos  and  Pylos  came  from  sites  quite  remote  from  one  another,  the  Mycenaean 
dialect  employed  was  in  general  rather  uniform,  presumably  therefore  reflecting  a 
semi-standardized  written  language  that  differed  in  key  respects  from  ordinary  spoken 
varieties  of  the  period.  It  is,  however,  a  dialect  which  is  already  clearly  of  East  Greek 
type,  displaying,  for  example,  the  characteristic  innovatory  ‘assibilation’  of  original  [t] 
before  [i]  (i.e.  [ti]  >  [th]  >  [si])  in  the  diagnostic  environments  comprising:  the  3sg/3pl 
verb  endings  -aiZ-vat  [-si/nsi]  (vs.  West  Greek  -tl/-vtl  [-ti/nti]),  the  numeral  eiKoai 
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[e:kosi]  ‘twenty’  (vs.  West  Greek  (/^)LKaTL  [(w)ikati]),  the  morpheme  -koolol  [-kosioi] 
‘(X)-hundred’  (vs.  West  Greek  -kotlol  [-katioi]),  and  the  adjectival  forms  ’A^jpodtaLos" 
[ap*’rodi:sios]/’ApTepLaLOS'  [artemisios]  (vs.  West  Greek  ’AcfipodiTLOS"  [ap^rodi:tios]/ 
’ApTapLTLos-  [artamitios])  from  the  names  of  the  goddesses  Aphrodite  and  Artemis. 
Thus  the  original  primary  (non-past)  3pl  suffix  -vtl  [-nti]  is  preserved  intact  in  West 
Greek,  but  assibilated  in  East  Greek,  including  Mycenaean: 


(7)  (a) 

(i)  Mycenaean: 

e-ko-si 

(ii)  Arcadian: 

exo-voi 

(iii)  Attic-Ionic:'' 

(b) 

West  Greek: 

eXO-VTL 

[ek*’onsi]  ‘they  have’ 
[ek'^onsi] 

[ek'^ursi] 

[ek‘’onti] 


Furthermore,  Mycenaean  was  apparently  in  use  in  large  parts  of  central  and  south¬ 
ern  Greece,  as  established  by  the  Linear  B  archives  from  Thebes  and  Pylos,  in  which 
either  West  Greek  (the  Peloponnese  and  Crete)  or  Aeolic  (Boeotia  and  Thessaly)  were 
spoken  in  later  times.  Clearly,  then,  dialects  ancestral  to  West  Greek  and  Aeolic  must 
have  co-existed  with  Mycenaean  and  other  East  Greek  varieties  in  the  Mycenaean 
period,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Mycenaean  civilization  must  have  entailed  considerable 
population  movement  if  we  are  to  explain  successfully  the  changes  of  dialect  involved 
in  several  areas  of  the  mainland.  One  obvious  possibility  is  that  Mycenaean  central 
and  southern  Greece  were  ‘East  Greek’-speaking  (note  that,  on  this  view,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  terminology  is  no  longer  appropriate  for  this  earlier  period,  and  some  scholars 
have  therefore  substituted  ‘South’  or  ‘South-East’  Greek),  while  non-Mycenaean  north¬ 
ern,  and  more  specifically  north-western,  Greece  was  ‘West  Greek’  in  speech  (again, 
some  scholars  have  substituted  ‘North’  or  ‘North-West’  Greek).  West  Greek  speakers 
from  the  north  might  then  have  moved  gradually  into  the  power  vacuum  as  the 
Mycenaean  civilization  failed,  leaving  pockets  of  East  Greek  speakers  in  the  Attic 
peninsula  and  the  mountains  of  Arcadia  (with  many  others  emigrating  to  the  Aegean 
islands  and  Asia  Minor). 

This  remains  the  standard  view,  but  in  the  continued  absence  of  convincing  archaeo¬ 
logical  evidence  for  large-scale  Dorian  incursions  into  southern  Greece  in  the  late 
Bronze  Age,  Chadwick  (1976b)  suggested  that  many  West  Greek  speakers  were  already 
living  in  the  south  as  a  working  class  to  serve  the  Mycenaean  aristocracy.  If  correct, 
this  would  mean  that  the  former  underclass  simply  took  control  in  most  of  the  areas 
where  it  had  always  lived.  In  support,  Chadwick  noted  that  some  variation  of  usage 
in  the  tablets  had  already  been  interpreted  as  evidence  for  the  existence  of  two 
Mycenaean  dialects,  the  one  dubbed  ‘normal’,  the  other  ‘special’  (Risch  (1966),  Nagy 
(1968);  see  also  the  later  contribution  of  Woodard  (1986)).  The  key  features  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  as  follows  (‘normal’  Mycenaean  is  given  first  and  ‘special’  Mycenaean  second 
in  each  case):  assibilation  versus  non-assibilation  of  -ti-  >  -si-  in  certain  words  (mainly 
place  names,  personal  names  and  ethnic  adjectives);  alternation  between  -e  [-ei]  and  -i 
[-i]  in  the  ‘dative’  singulars  of  consonant-stem  nouns  (the  former  representing  the 
inherited  dative  ending,  subsequently  lost,  the  latter  the  original  locative  ending  and 
also  the  classical  form,  cf.  cfiukoKL  [p*’ylaki]  ‘guard  (dat)’);  and  alternation  between  [o] 
and  [a],  the  latter  again  representing  the  classical  norm,  as  reflexes  of  original  syllabic 
nasals  (i.e.  nasals  functioning  vocalically  to  form  a  syllable)  in  the  context  of  labial 
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consonants,  as  in  pe-mo  [spermo]  versus  pe-ma  [sperma]  ‘seed’  <  ’^[spermn],  cf.  clas¬ 
sical  CTTTcppa  [sperma].  But  where  Risch  argued  that  ‘special’  Mycenaean  reflected  the 
spoken  East  Greek  of  the  lower  classes  and  constituted  the  source  of  historical  Arcadian 
and  Cypriot  (‘normal’  Mycenaean  having  died  out  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Mycenaean 
artistocracy),  Chadwick,  arguing  that  non-assibilated  -ti-  points  rather  to  West  Greek, 
proposed  that  the  Mycenaean  lower  classes  were  in  fact  speakers  of  a  West  Greek 
dialect.  This  interpretation  was,  however,  rejected  by  Risch  (1979),  and  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  absence  of  clearly  Dorian  names  is  striking,  given  that  non-Greek  names 
of  indigenous  peoples  appear  in  some  numbers. 

But  it  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  we  would  not  necessarily  expect  any  non- 
prestigious  spoken  variety  to  infiltrate  official  documents  composed  by  a  highly  trained 
scribal  elite.  More  recently,  therefore,  the  whole  theory  of  class-based  dialect  variation 
in  the  Linear  B  tablets  has  been  seriously  challenged,  most  notably  by  Thompson 
(1996/7,  2002/3),  who  argues  that  most  of  the  observed  variation  is  simply  evidence 
of  language  change  in  progress.  By  taking  into  account  the  (probable)  relative  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  tablets  from  Crete  and  the  mainland  together  with  the  relative  seniority/ages  of 
different  scribes  (as  reflected  in  the  importance  of  the  business  for  which  they  are 
responsible),  Thompson  has  sought  to  show  that  official  Mycenaean  evolved  over  time, 
with  differences  in  scribal  practice  observable  between  different  periods  and  even 
different  generations.  First,  the  relevance  of  the  unassibilated  forms  is  dismissed:  virtu¬ 
ally  none  belong  to  the  small  class  of  elements  that  systematically  distinguish  East  from 
West  Greek,  and  many  remain  unassibilated  even  in  East  Greek  dialects  of  the  classical 
period.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  phenomena,  however,  there  is  plausible  evidence 
for  the  progressive  replacement  of  ‘normal’  forms  with  ‘special’  ones  as  Mycenaean 
developed  into  a  more  regular-looking  East  Greek  dialect,  i.e.  one  with  datives  in 
[i]  and  reflexes  of  syllabic  liquids  in  [a],  as  in  the  classical  period.  If  correct,  this 
new  approach  undermines  both  Risch  and  Chadwick  in  that  lower-class  language 
(of  whatever  type)  would  no  longer  be  attested  even  sporadically  in  the  documentary 
record. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter,  much  of  the  dialect  diversity  of  the  classical  age 
is  now  widely  taken  to  be  of  post-Mycenaean  origin.  As  noted,  the  old  assumption  of 
successive  waves  of  invaders  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
‘Greeks’  came  to  Greece  in  a  single,  albeit  possibly  gradual,  population  movement 
around  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  millennium  bc,  and  that  Greek  in  toto  is  the  product 
of  the  consequential  contact  between  the  Indo-European  dialect)  s)  of  the  incoming 
population  and  the  language(s)  of  the  indigenous  populations.  The  division  into  East 
(South)  and  West  (North)  Greek  varieties  had  clearly  taken  place  by  the  late  Bronze 
Age,  as  the  dialect  of  the  Linear  B  tablets  shows,  perhaps  as  a  simple  function  of  geo¬ 
graphical  and  political  separation,  perhaps  under  different  substrate  influences. 

Much  necessarily  remains  uncertain  about  this  remote  period,  but  when  we  turn  to 
the  later  historical  dialects  it  is  clear  that  Arcadian  (see  Dubois  (1986))  remains  the 
closest  to  a  direct  descendant  of  the  weakly  differentiated  ‘East  Greek’  varieties  assumed 
to  have  been  spoken  in  southern  Greece,  of  which  Mycenaean  may  be  taken  to  have 
been  the  official  written  form.  The  closely  related  Cypriot  (see  Masson  (1961)),  then, 
must  represent  the  later  development  of  the  East  Greek  dialect  of  early  Bronze  Age 
colonists.  The  North-West  Greek  dialects  (Mendez  Dosuna  (1985),  Bile  (2006))  are 
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correspondingly  taken  to  represent  the  more  or  less  direct  descendants  of  the  weakly 
differentiated  ‘West  Greek’  dialects  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

Other  cases,  however,  are  more  complex.  The  Ionic  dialects,  for  example,  including 
here  Attic,  share  typical  East  Greek  innovations  with  Arcado-Cypriot  (e.g.  assibilation 
of  original  [ti]  in  the  diagnostic  contexts,  cf.  (8)  below),  and  so  must  in  origin  represent 
co-descendants  of  the  East  Greek  group  in  the  Bronze  Age.  They  have,  however, 
undergone  a  number  of  characteristic  innovations  to  the  exclusion  of  Arcado-Cypriot, 
many  of  which  are  demonstrably  post-Mycenaean,  including  the  shift  of  original  [a:], 
preserved  in  Mycenaean,  to  [e:],  a  shift  that  is  complete  in  Ionic  but  more  restricted 
in  Attic,  where  [a:]  is  retained,  or  perhaps  restored,  after  [i,  e,  r].  Thus  Attic-Ionic 
pf)TT|p  [m8:t8:r]  ‘mother’,  for  example,  corresponds  to  pdrrip  [ma:t8:r]  elsewhere, 
including  Mycenaean  (cf.  the  place  name  ma-to-(ro)-pu-ro  [ma:tr6pulos]  ‘mother  city 
of  Pylos’).  Many  therefore  now  regard  Attic-Ionic  as  a  dialect  group  that  acquired  a 
strongly  independent  identity  only  after  c.lOOO  bc,  probably  in  an  area  comprising 
eastern  Attica  and,  following  colonization,  the  western  and  central  Aegean  basin. 

But  while  Attic  shares  most  of  its  characteristic  innovations  with  Ionic,  it  also  has 
important  innovations  in  common  with  Boeotian,  as  noted  above  (see  the  discussion 
of  (5)  and  (6)).  Thus  the  early  phases  of  palatalization  in  Attic  follow  those  of  Ionic 
(both  dialects  having,  e.g.,  toctos-  [tosos]  ‘so  much’,  against  Boeotian  totto?  [tott'os], 
all  from  ’’'[tot-jos]),  but  the  dialect  subsequently  fell  into  line  with  Boeotian  (Ionic 
having,  e.g.,  cf)uXdaaoj  [p''ylasso:]  ‘I  guard’,  against  Attic/Boeotian  cfjiiXdr™  [p*Ylatto:]/ 
[p*’ulatt'o:],  all  from  ’'■[p*’ulakdjo:],  as  noted).  The  most  likely  explanation  is  that 
western  Attica,  separated  by  high  mountains  from  the  eastern  areas,  came  under 
Boeotian  influence  in  the  post-Mycenaean  period  some  time  after  Ionic,  including  at 
least  eastern  Attica  in  its  developmental  domain,  had  begun  to  evolve  as  a  distinct 
variety.  The  subsequent  political  unification  of  Attica  would  then  have  produced  the 
‘mixed’  dialect  of  the  classical  period,  a  dialect  of  broadly  Ionic  type,  but  with  a 
number  of  strikingly  discordant  features  vis-a-vis  the  Ionic  norm.  The  use  of  -tt-  [tt] 
forms  then  extended  in  part  to  the  Ionic  dialects  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Boeotia. 

Interestingly,  Attic-Ionic  also  shares  a  number  of  innovations  with  Peloponnesian 
Doric  to  the  exclusion  of  both  Arcado-Cypriot  and  North-West  Greek.  The  preposition 
ev  [en],  for  example,  was  used  originally  both  locatively  with  the  dative  (=  ‘in’)  and 
allatively  with  the  accusative  (=  ‘into’),  an  archaism  preserved  in  both  Arcadian  and 
North-West  Greek.  In  Attic-Ionic  and  Peloponnesian  Doric,  however,  a  final  [s]  was 
added  when  the  preposition  was  used  allatively,  giving  originally  evs'  [ens],  but  subse¬ 
quently  forms  such  as  eg  [es]  and  ds"  [e:s]  through  simplification  of  the  cluster  and 
compensatory  lengthening  (cf.  note  3  above:  eg  [es]  and  els'  [e:s]  were  originally  pre- 
consonantal  and  prevocalic  contextual  variants,  with  different  dialects  then  making 
different  choices).  Thus  both  East  Greek  and  West  Greek  seem  to  have  been  divided 
in  the  early  post-Mycenaean  period  into  more  conservative  and  more  innovative 
members,  i.e.  Arcado-Cypriot  (conservative)  vs.  Attic-Ionic  (innovative)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  North-West  Greek  (conservative)  vs.  Peloponnesian  Doric  (innovative)  on 
the  other.  Beginning  with  Risch  (1955),  this  has  been  widely  interpreted  as  evidence 
for  a  brief  but  intense  period  of  parallel  development  on  the  part  of  the  innovative 
dialects,  perhaps  originating  in  southern  Boeotia  and  northern  parts  of  Attica  as 
Dorians,  making  their  way  to  the  Peloponnese,  passed  through  and/or  settled  in  for- 
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merly  East  Greek-speaking  lands.  These  innovations  clearly  cut  across  the  earlier  and 
more  general  East-West  division,  thus  making  Attic-Ionic  and  Peloponnesian  Doric 
somewhat  ‘mixed’  varieties.  Subsequently,  however,  particularly  with  the  advent  of 
colonization,  the  two  groups  seem  to  have  resumed  their  largely  separate  courses  of 
development. 

The  Aeolic  dialects  are  also  now  commonly  regarded  as  being  largely  post- 
Mycenaean  developments  (Garcia-Ramon  (1975),  critically  reviewed  by  Ruijgh 
(1978a);  see  also  now  Brixhe  (2006)  and  Vottero  (2006)),  being  originally  only  weakly 
differentiated  from  (North-)West  Greek  in  the  Bronze  Age.  One  possibility,  taking  a 
strongly  areal  rather  than  a  genetic  approach  to  dialect  development,  is  that  Aeolic 
formed  a  kind  of  bridge  between  southern  ‘East’  Greek  and  northern  ‘West’  Greek  at 
that  time,  since  there  is  evidence  that  proto-Aeolic  had  already  incorporated  a  number 
of  East  Greek  features  into  its  otherwise  broadly  West  Greek  make-up:  e.g.  Ipl  verb 
inflection  -pen  [-men]  in  place  of  West  Greek  -pe?  [-mes],  and  East  Greek  vocalism  in 
forms  such  as  lepos'  [hieros]  ‘holy’,  ’'ApTepi?  [artemis]  ‘Artemis’  vs.  West  Greek  Lapos" 
[hiaros],  ’'AprapL?  [artamis].  Many  distinctively  Aeolic  features,  however,  can  be  shown 
to  be  innovations  dating  from  the  early  post-Mycenaean  era.  A  crucial  example  is  the 
common,  though  by  no  means  universal,  development  before  front  vowels  of  labial 
reflexes  of  the  labio-velar  series  (still  preserved  in  Mycenaean,  albeit 

with  de-voicing  of  the  voiced  aspirate,  as  noted).  All  later  non-Aeolic  dialects,  by 
contrast,  consistently  show  dental  reflexes.  Thus  while  Mycenaean  has  both  -qe  [k^e] 
‘and’  and  qe-to-ro-  [k^etro-j  ‘four-’  (in  compounds),  and  all  later  dialects  have  re  [te] 
‘and’,  Boeotian  has  TTCTTapes'  [pettares]  and  Thessalian  TTerpo-  [petro-j  ‘four-’,  beside 
Attic  TCTTapes"  [tettares]. 

The  Aeolic-speaking  areas  of  the  mainland  must  once  have  been  contiguous,  and 
probably  extended  further  west  and  south  than  in  the  classical  period,  by  which  time 
Thessalian  was  geographically  separated  from  Boeotian  by  North-West  Greek,  and  the 
dialects  of  both  western  Thessaly  and  Boeotia  show  clear  signs  of  relatively  recent 
North-West  Greek  influence.  In  western  Thessaly,  for  example,  the  genitive  singular 
of  the  second  declension  ends  in  -o  [-o:]  (later  -ou  [-u:]),  the  regular  formation  in  North- 
West  Greek,  and  distinct  from  the  eastern  suffix  -oi  [-oij:  both  these  forms  <  earlier 
-OLO  [-ojo],  by  loss  of  [j]  +  contraction,  and  apocopation,  respectively.  Similarly  in 
Boeotia,  we  begin  to  find  the  substitution  of  the  typically  West  Greek  velar  suffix 
-^a-  [-ksa-j  for  ‘true’  Boeotian  -ttq-  [-tt'a]  in  the  aorist  (past  perfective)  stem  of  verbs 
with  an  original  stem-final  dental,  e.g.  eKopi^d-peOa  [ekomiksa-met*'a]  for  cKopiTTapeOa 
[ekomitt'a-met*'a]  (<  ’''[ekomitdsa-met’’a]),  ‘we  carried  away’,  the  extension  of  the  velar 
being  based  on  the  existence  of  presents  in  [-zdo:]  from  both  dental  (“''[-d+jo:])  and 
velar  (’’'[-g+jo:])  stems,  with  subsequent  paradigmatic  confusion.  Unsurprisingly,  it  is 
the  dialect  of  eastern  Thessaly,  relatively  insulated  from  the  surrounding  North-West 
Greek,  that  best  preserves  its  distinctively  Aeolic  look. 

Within  this  overall  approach,  Lesbian  represents  the  dialect  of  colonists  from 
Thessaly  who  made  their  way  across  the  Aegean  around  1000  bc  and  whose  speech 
subsequently  underwent  a  period  of  development  under  the  influence  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Ionic  dialects  (albeit  with  influence  also  in  the  other  direction),  producing  yet 
another  mixed  variety,  but  this  time  with  a  heavily  East  Greek  component.  Particularly 
significant  in  this  connection  is  the  Lesbian  infinitive  of  athematic  verbs  (i.e.  those  in 
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which  inflectional  endings  are  added  directly  to  the  root  without  the  thematic  or  stem¬ 
forming  vowel  [e/o],  contrast  eCT-|j.ev  [ez-men]  ‘we  are’  with  TTeL0-o-|iey  [peit’’-0-men] 
‘we  persuade’).  This  has  the  suffix  -pevat  [-menai],  which  seems  to  reflect  the  influence 
of  East  Greek  -vai  [-nai]  on  the  original  West  Greek/Aeolic  -pev  [-men].^ 

This  brief  and  necessarily  selective  overview  is  intended  to  do  no  more  than  supply 
the  background  against  which  to  present  the  later  history  of  the  Greek  language.  The 
prehistory  and  early  history  of  Greek  remain  highly  contested  fields  of  inquiry,  and 
many  scholars  would  certainly  wish  to  challenge  aspects  of  the  account  which  has  been 
presented  here,  for  example  by  insisting  on  a  greater  degree  of  dialect  differentiation 
in  the  Bronze  Age  than  has  been  allowed  for  and  by  further  downplaying  attempts  at 
a  genetic  classification  in  favour  of  a  model  based  primarily  on  areal  development.  No 
view  is  wholly  unproblematical,  however,  since  all  are  necessarily  based  on  what 
remains  a  very  limited  foundation  of  factual  knowledge  and  on  particular  selections 
and  interpretations  of  isoglosses. 

1.4  Some  Examples 

1.4.1  Some  basic  dialect  characteristics 

It  remains  to  illustrate  something  of  the  diversity  of  Greek  in  the  classical  period  by 
summarizing  some  of  the  most  important  dialect  characteristics  and  considering  a  few 
short  extracts  from  dialect  inscriptions  (for  which  see  now  Colvin  (2007)  alongside 
Buck  (1955)).  We  may  begin  with  the  fundamental  contrast  between  East  Greek  and 
West  Greek.  In  each  item  of  (8)  below  the  typically  East  Greek  characteristic  is  given 
first,  followed  by  its  West  Greek  equivalent,  though  we  should  note  that  specific  evi¬ 
dence  is  sometimes  lacking  for  particular  dialects  and  that  there  are  localized  excep¬ 
tions.  Eurthermore,  while  the  Aeolic  dialects  tend  generally  to  follow  West  Greek  in 
their  retention  of  inherited/archaic  characteristics,  they  do  not  show  many  of  the  more 
typical  West  Greek,  particularly  Peloponnesian  Doric,  innovations,  or  even  consistently 
make  the  same  choices  as  West  Greek  from  among  sets  of  inherited  options.  This  is 
only  to  be  expected  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  above  about  the  relative  conservatism 
of  North-West  Greek  (the  subgroup  geographically  closest  to  the  Aeolic  homeland) 
beside  Peloponnesian  Doric,  the  probably  mixed  character  of  Aeolic  even  in  the  Bronze 
Age  (involving  some  infiltration  of  East  Greek  features  from  the  south),  its  strongly 
independent  development  during  the  Dark  Age,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  historical 
dialects  to  the  influence  of  neighbouring  varieties  thereafter  (North-West  Greek  for 
Thessalian  and  Boeotian,  Ionic  for  Lesbian).  Some  specifically  Aeolic  characteristics 
are  therefore  appended,  as  (8j): 

(8)  (a)  Assibilation  vs.  non-assibilation  of  original  [ti]  in  the  key  diagnostic  envi¬ 

ronments  listed  in  the  discussion  preceding  (7)  above. 

Thessalian  and  Boeotian  retain  the  inherited  forms  as  in  West  Greek, 
while  Lesbian  has  been  influenced  by  East  Greek. 

(b)  The  expected  aorists  (perfectives)  in  -aa-  [-sa-]  for  verbs  in  -^oi  [-zdo:] 
with  non-velar  stems,  vs.  aorists  in  -^a-  [-ksa-]  quite  generally  for  this 
class,  extended  from  the  velar  stems  where  they  originate. 
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There  is  some  later  spread  of  the  West  Greek  forms  into  Boeotian, 
Thessalian  and  even  East  Greek  Arcadian,  but  this  is  not  attested  in 
Lesbian,  whose  speakers  must  have  migrated  before  this  development 
took  place  on  the  mainland. 

(c)  The  masculine  and  feminine  plural  of  the  definite  article  in  ol,  al  [hoi,  hai] 
or  oL,  al  [oi,  ai]  (by  analogy  with  the  singular  forms  6,  d/f|  [ho,  ha:/h8:]  or 
6,  d/f]  [o,  a:/8:]),  vs.  tol,  tol  [toi,  tai].  Cretan  is  a  major  exception,  perhaps 
because  of  Mycenaean/East  Greek  substrate  influence  (Brixhe  (1991)). 

Thessalian  and  Boeotian  retain  the  inherited  forms  as  in  West  Greek, 
while  Lesbian  has  again  been  influenced  by  East  Greek. 

(d)  Ipl  ending  in  -pev  [-men],  originally  the  secondary/past  ending,  vs.  -pes" 
[-mes],  originally  the  primary/non-past  ending. 

Aeolic  here  follows  East  Greek,  this  being  a  feature  that  was  probably 
adopted  from  the  south  during  the  Mycenaean  period. 

(e)  Euture  forms  in  unaccented  -aw  [-so:]  vs.  -aew  [-seo:]  or,  by  contraction, 
-ato  [-so:].  The  latter  are  characteristic  of  Peloponnesian  Doric  but  poorly 
attested  for  North-West  Greek  (Delphian  only).  They  are  clearly  innova¬ 
tive,  perhaps  representing  a  blend  of  the  standard  type  with  forms  derived, 
through  the  usual  loss  of  [s],  from  stems  in  liquids  and  nasals  originally 
followed  by  an  IE  ‘laryngeal’  consonant  that  surfaced  in  Greek  as  [e],  as 
in  |3aXew/(3aXw  [baleo:/bal6:]  ‘I  will  throw’,  <  *(3aXe-aca  [baleso:]). 

Aeolic  retains  the  inherited  formation. 

(f)  Athematic  infinitives  in  -vai  [-nai]  (e.g.  elvat  [e:nai]  ‘to  be’  <  ’’'[es-nai],  vs. 
-pev  [-men]  (e.g.  eppev  [emmen]  <  ’’'[es-men]). 

Thessalian  and  Boeotian  follow  West  Greek,  though  Lesbian  -pevat 
[-menai]  has  apparently  been  modified  by  contact  with  East  Greek. 

(g)  Dialectically  diagnostic  conditional/modal  elements: 

(i)  conditional  conjunction  el  [e:]  ‘if’,  vs.  al  [ai]. 

The  latter  is  also  general  Aeolic. 

(ii)  modal  (conditional/generic)  particle  av  [an]  (in  Attic-Ionic  and 
Arcadian,  though  not  Cypriot,  which  has  Ke  [ke])  vs.  Ka  [ka:]. 

The  latter  is  also  Boeotian;  Thessalian  and  Lesbian  also  have  ke 
[ke],  presumably  the  original  Aeolic  form. 

(iii)  the  word  order  edv/fjy  tls"  [ea:n/e:n  tis]  <  *el  av  tij-  [e:  an  tis]  ‘if 
ever  anyone’  vs.  a’l  tl?  ku  [ai  tis  ka:]  ‘if  anyone  ever’. 

This  order  is  not  normal  Aeolic,  cf.  Boeotian  f)  (Se)  ko  tis- 
[8:  (de)  ka:  tis]/Lesbian  a’i  kc  tls"  [ai  ke  tis]  ‘if  (and)  ever  anyone’, 
but  it  does  appear  occasionally  in  Boeotian  documents,  under 
North-West  Greek  influence. 

(h)  Adverbs  totc  [tote]  ‘then’,  ttotc  [pote]  ‘when?’,  ore  [hote]  ‘when’,  vs.  toku 
[toka],  TTOKa  [poka],  oko  [hoka]. 

The  latter  are  also  Boeotian,  but  Lesbian  has  totu  [tota]  etc.,  with  the 
same  ending  as  in  Attic  elra  [e:ta]/eTTeLTa  [epe:ta]  ‘then’,  in  contrast 
with  Ionic  elTe(y)  [e:te(n)]/eTTeLTe(v)  [epeite(n)].  Boeotian  shows  North- 
West  Greek  influence,  with  Lesbian  perhaps  retaining  the  original  Aeolic 
forms. 
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(i)  Some  dialectally  diagnostic  words  or  forms  of  words: 

(i)  {e)9eXw  [(e)t’'elo:]  ‘want,  wish’  vs.  XeLco/Xeai  [le:o:/leo:]. 

The  latter  is  not  Aeolic. 

(ii)  PoijXo[iaL/|36Xo[iaL  [bu:lomai/b61omai]  ‘will,  wish’,  with  the  o-grade 
oftheroot  '"givelol{s)-,v%.  SfiXoiiaL/SelXoiaaL  [de:lomai/de:lomai] 
with  the  e-grade. 

Here  Thessalian  peXXo|iaL  [bellomai]  and  Boeotian  (BeiXoiaai 
[berlomai]  follow  West  Greek,  while  Lesbian  (36XXo|j.aL  [bollo- 
mai]  has  again  been  influenced  by  East  Greek. 

(j)  Aeolic  also  has  a  number  of  characteristic  innovations  of  its  own,  includ¬ 
ing:  labial  reflexes  of  labio-velars  before  front  vowels  (e.g.  Lesbian/ 
Thessalian  TTe|j.TTe  [pempe]  ‘five’  for  the  usual  irevre  [pente]);  active  perfect 
participles  in  -oovZ-ovtos-  [-o:n]/[-ontos]  rather  than  -tos-Z-OTOS"  [-o:s]/[-otos], 
e.g.  Lesbian  KaTeXpXijSojy  [katel8:lut‘'o:n]  ‘having  returned’;  dative  plurals 
of  consonant-stems  in  -eaai  [-essi]  (e.g.  TtoheaaL  [podessi]  ‘feet’,  rather 
than  -at  [-si],  cf.  TTo(a)aL  [po(s)si]). 

Lesbian  and  Thessalian  also  share  the  athematic  (-pi  [-mi])  inflection 
of  contract  verbs,  i.e.  those  with  stem-final  [-a/a:(8:),  -e/8:,  -o/o:]  (e.g. 
Thessalian  euepyeTe-s'  [euergete-s]  ‘benefiting  (nom  sg)’,  with  participial 
-(v)g  [-(n)s]  added  directly  to  the  stem-vowel  just  as  in  Attic  athematic 
verbs,  cf.  TiBeis-  [tit*'e:s]  <  ’HLGe-vs-  [tit*’e-ns]),  and  assimilation  in  clusters 
of  [1,  r,  m,  n]  +  [j]  or  original  (and  non-final)  [s],  leading  to  double  liquids/ 
nasals,  as  opposed  to  cluster  simplification  followed  by  compensatory 
lengthening  (e.g.  Lesbian  Kpivvoj  [krinno:]  ‘I  judge’,  rather  than  Attic  Kptyw 
[kri:no:],  <  *KpLy-joj  [krin-jo:]).*’  Boeotian  and  Thessalian  share  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  athematic  -pey  [-men]  to  thematic  infinitives  (e.g.  Boeotian  cfiepepey 
[p'’ere-men]  ‘to  carry’,  rather  than  (fiepeiy  [p’'eren]  etc). 

Some  brief  examples  of  West  Greek  (both  Peloponnesian  Doric  and  North-West 
Greek),  Aeolic,  and  East  Greek  (Arcadian,  Ionic  and  Attic)  are  presented  below,  with 
a  short  commentary  on  each.  We  should  first  note,  however,  that  punctuation  in  the 
transcriptions  of  epigraphic  texts  is  mostly  editorial  and  written  accentuation  a  matter 
of  convention.  In  reality  we  know  almost  nothing  about  the  accentuation  of  dialects 
other  than  Attic-Ionic  (see  Probert  (2006)  for  a  thorough  discussion),  and  it  might 
therefore  be  better  to  omit  written  accents  altogether.  We  are,  none  the  less,  informed 
by  later  grammarians  that  the  accentuation  of  Lesbian  was  ‘recessive’,  i.e.  that  the 
accent  fell  as  far  from  the  end  of  a  word  as  the  rules  permit.  Texts  in  Lesbian  dialect 
are  therefore  conventionally  accented  in  this  way.  But  in  so  far  as  Greek  grammarians 
focused  their  attention  exclusively  on  literary  texts,  we  might  reasonably  wonder 
whether  recessive  accentuation  was  a  more  general  property  of  Aeolic  (there  being  no 
surviving  literature  in  Thessalian,  and  only  the  most  minimal  attestation  of  literary 
Boeotian). 

Both  here  and  in  subsequent  chapters,  [  ]  enclose  restorations  of  illegible  or  damaged 
letters,  ( }  superfluous  letters  inscribed  in  error,  (  )  editorially  corrected  letters  or  expan¬ 
sions  of  abbreviations,  and  <  >  letters  mistakenly  omitted.  Other  points  to  note  include 
the  following:  where  the  sound  [w]  was  retained,  it  is  written  with  the  letter  digamma 
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F;  iotas  later  written  subscript,  as  in  dative  singulars  etc.,  here  appear  adscript;  most 
local  alphabets  prior  to  the  standardization  of  the  Ionic  version  did  not  distinguish 
long  e-  or  o-vowels  from  the  corresponding  short  ones,  the  letters  E/e  and  O/o  denot¬ 
ing  both,  so  long  e-  and  o-vowels  that  do  not  carry  a  circumflex  accent  (itself  a  marker 
of  length)  are  indicated  here  with  a  macron  above:  e,  o. 

The  notion  of  ‘long’  e-  and  o-vowels,  however,  requires  some  further  comment.  In 
some  dialects  short  e-  and  o-vowels  were  closer  in  articulation  than  their  long  coun¬ 
terparts  (whether  generally,  as  in  Attic  and  Ionic,  or  in  certain  environments  only,  for 
which  see  below),  while  in  other  dialects  they  had  the  same  quality.  Furthermore, 
though  many  long  e-  and  o-vowels  were  inherited,  others  arose  secondarily  from  con¬ 
traction  and  compensatory  lengthening.  According  to  dialect,  therefore,  these  processes 
could  lead  to  long  vowels  that  were  closer  in  articulation  than  the  inherited  ones  (in 
that  they  retained  the  quality  of  the  affected  short  vowels),  or  to  long  vowels  that 
corresponded  with  these.  Once  the  Ionic  alphabet  was  standardized,  in  the  early  4th 
century  BC,  those  dialects  in  which  the  new  and  inherited  long  vowels  fully  corre¬ 
sponded  used  H  for  all  long  e-vowels  and  fi  for  all  long  o-vowels,  while  those  in  which 
they  differed  in  quality,  whether  generally  or  in  part,  used  these  two  symbols  for  more 
open  long  vowels  and  El  and  OY  for  closer  ones,  a  usage  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  the  diphthongs  which  these  digraphs  once  represented  had  earlier  been  monoph¬ 
thongized  to  a  close  [e:]  and  a  close  [o:]  respectively  (the  latter  then  raising  further  to 
[u:]).  Prior  to  this,  however,  E  and  O  were  used  in  most  areas  for  all  long  e-  and 
o-vowels,  whatever  their  quality  (as  noted). 

The  dialects  that  regularly  use  only  H  and  Q  from  the  4th  century  onwards  are 
Arcadian,  Lesbian,  and  a  subset  of  West  Greek  including  Laconian,  Heraclean  and 
Cretan,  though  earlier  Cretan  evidence  suggests  that  there  was  once  a  qualitative  dif¬ 
ference,  subsequently  lost,  between  the  long  vowels  resulting  from  contraction  (closer) 
and  those  arising  from  compensatory  lengthening  (more  open).  In  some  other  West 
Greek  dialects  (e.g.  Theran,  Cyrenaean,  Rhodian  and  Coan)  this  difference  appears  to 
have  persisted  longer,  with  contraction  again  leading  quite  generally  to  a  closer  articu¬ 
lation  than  lengthening  (though  once  again  there  is  a  tendency  for  this  distinction  to 
be  lost  over  time  in  some  areas).  Boeotian  and  Thessalian  are  potentially  misleading 
here,  in  that  all  long  e-vowels  in  both  dialects,  along  with  all  long  o-vowels  in 
Thessalian,  had  been  raised  in  articulation  before  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet 
and  these  are  therefore  standardly  noted  from  the  4th  century  onwards  with  El  and 
OY.  Accordingly,  these  dialects  belong  properly  with  Arcadian,  Lesbian  etc. 

Note  finally  that  the  letter  EEri  was  originally  used  to  mark  word-initial  aspiration, 
and  in  this  function  is  transcribed  below  as  H/h.  Since  such  aspiration  was  lost  very 
early  in  the  eastern  Ionic-speaking  area,  the  letter  was  recycled,  being  used  first  to 
denote  the  new,  very  open,  long  e-vowel  [x:]  deriving  from  original  long  [a:]  (a  highly 
characteristic  Attic-Ionic  sound  change)  and  then  to  represent  the  inherited  long 
e-vowel  [e:]  too,  once  these  two  sounds  had  merged.  The  use  of  H  to  represent  open 
long  e-vowels  spread  quite  early  to  the  central  Ionic-speaking  area  and  also  to  the 
Doric-speaking  islands  of  the  southern  Aegean,  where  it  doubled  up  both  as  the  marker 
of  aspiration  and  as  a  symbol  for  open  long  e-vowels  (though  in  Crete,  where  word- 
initial  aspiration  was  also  lost  early,  it  was  naturally  used  only  for  the  latter).  It  was 
eventually  generalized  as  a  means  of  denoting  open  long  e-vowels  [e:]  with  the  stand- 
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ardization  of  the  Ionic  alphabet.  We  may  also  note  in  passing  that  the  rough  and 
smooth  breathings  of  the  version  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  used  here  are  in  origin  graphic 
reductions  of  the  left-  and  right-hand  ‘halves’  of  H  respectively. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  additional  variation  in  archaic  local  alphabets  beyond 
what  has  already  been  discussed  (especially  in  the  notation  of  the  voiceless  aspirates 
and  of  [ps,  ks]),  and  given  the  many  remaining  uncertainties  of  interpretation  in  a 
range  of  specific  cases,  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  offer  a  systematic  phonetic 
transcription,  though  each  text  is  accompanied  by  a  word-for-word  gloss  and  a  free 
translation. 

1.4.2  West  Greek 

(a)  Laconian  (Sparta,  Peloponnesian  Doric) 

IG  V.1.123,  5th  century  bc.  Record  of  the  victories  of  Damonon  and  his  son. 


Aandvov  dveOeKe  ’ABavaiali]  IloXiaxoi 

Damonon  dedicated  to-Athana  Poliachos 

VLKdhas'  TauTci  hoT’  oddes'  TteTTOKa  tov  vvv. 

having-won  thus  as  no-one  ever-yet  of-those  now. 

Tdde  evLKahe  Aa|i[dvdy]  tol  outo  TeGptTTTTolL]  auToj  dvLoxtdv  ev 

In-these  won  Damonon  with-the  his  4-horse-chariot  himself  driving;  in 

I'aij^oxo  TeTpdKL-t>  kol  ’ABdvata  TehpdKLv]  KeXeuhuvLa 

Earthshaker’s(-games)  4-times  and  (games-)of-Athana  4-times  and-Eleusinian(-games) 

TelTpdKLV.]  Kal  Ilohoidata  Aapovolv]  eviKe  HeXet,  Kal  ho  KcXle^ 

4-times  and  (games-)of-Pohoidan  Damonon  won  at-Helos,  and  the  courser 

hdp]d,  auTOS'  dytoxtov  evhePohaLs-  hLTTTTOts'  hetTTdKLV  ek  rdv  auTO 

at-the-same-time,  himself  driving  with-young  mares  7-times  out-of  the  his 

hLTTTTOV  KEK  TO  odHo  [hLTTTTO.]  ... 

mares  and-out-of  the  his  stallion. 


‘Damonon  made  this  dedication  to  Athana  {Athene)  Poliachos,  having  won  victories  in 
such  a  way  as  no  man  alive  today  has  ever  done  before.  Damonon  was  victorious  in  the 
following  contests  with  his  own  four-horse  chariot,  himself  holding  the  reins:  in  the  games 
of  the  Earthshaker  {Poseidon)  four  times  and  the  games  of  Athana  four  times  and  the 
Eleusinian  games  four  times.  And  Damonon  won  the  games  of  Pohoidan  {Poseidon)  at 
Helos  seven  times,  and  his  courser  on  the  same  occasions,  himself  holding  the  reins,  with 
fillies  from  his  own  mares  and  by  his  own  stallion.  ...’ 


Characteristic  of  all  non-Attic-Ionic  dialects  is  the  retention  of  original  long  [a:]  (as  in 
uLKuhas'  [ni:ka:ha:s]  ‘having  won’  beside  Attic  vtKficta?  [ni:kE;sa:s]  etc.)  and,  where 
contraction  occurs,  the  development  of  [a:]  -i-  an  o-vowel  to  [a:]  rather  than  [o:]  (as  in 
Tdv  [ta:n]  ‘the  (fern  gen  pi)’  beside  Attic  tcov  [t6:n],  both  <  rdwy  [ta:o:n].  We  may  also 
note  here  the  typically  West  Greek  -troKa  [-poka]  (cf.  (8h))  alongside  specifically 
Laconian  features  such  as  the  use  of  -klv  [-kin]  as  the  suffix  for  numeral  adverbs  (e.g. 
hcTTTdKLv  [heptakin]  ‘seven  times’  beside  Attic  cTTTdKLS"  [heptakis])  and  the  general 
weakening  of  intervocalic  [s]  to  [h]  (as  in  eviKahe  [em:ka:he]  ‘he  won’  beside  Attic 
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evLKTiae  [em:k8:se]  etc.).  Such  a  change  had  occurred  generally  in  Greek  during  the 
Bronze  Age,  but  in  many  cases  the  sound  was  restored  analogically  on  the  basis  of 
parallel  forms  in  which  the  [s]  occurred  after  a  consonant  (see  (Ic)):  the  weakening 
here  is  a  later  local  development,  beginning  in  the  5th  century.  On  the  basis  of  make¬ 
shift  Athenian  spellings  with  2  of  the  sound  in  Laconian  words  that  is  elsewhere  spelled 
with  0,  it  also  seems  likely  that  6  already  represented  the  fricative  [0]  in  Laconian  (so 
aids'  [0i6s]  =  Ocas'  [t*’e6s]  ‘god/goddess’).  As  we  shall  see  in  subsequent  chapters,  frica- 
tivization  of  all  three  voiceless  aspirated  plosives  eventually  took  place  everywhere, 
and  it  is  therefore  conceivable  that  the  process  was  already  complete  in  Laconian.  In 
any  case,  this  example  shows  clearly  that  we  should  not  imagine  that  local  orthogra¬ 
phies  were  routinely  adapted  to  reflect  sound  change:  thus  spellings  with  2  appear  in 
Laconian  inscriptions  only  after  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  in  which 
0  still  represented  [t**].  It  also  follows  that  the  changes  in  question  may  also  have  been 
taking  place  in  other  areas  at  this  time.  Similar  problems  of  orthographic  conservatism 
arise  in  connection  with  major  changes  in  the  vowel  system,  as  discussed  briefly  below 
in  connection  with  Boeotian  and  at  length  in  later  chapters. 

(b)  Cretan  (Gortyn,  Peloponnesian  Doric) 

GDI  4991,  mid-5th  century  bc.  The  Gortyn  law  code;  disputes  over  the  ownership  of 
slaves. 

0IOL.  OS'  k'  e\eu0epoL  e  SoXoi  iieXXei  dvTTL|LoXev,  irpo  Sikos  pe  iiyev. 

Gods.  Who  ever  for-free-man  or  for-slave  be-about  to-bring-suit,  before  trial  not  seize  (inf), 
al  [6e]  k'  dyei  KaraSiKaKadTO  to  eXevQepo  6eKa  aTarepavs, 

if  but  ever  he-seize  let-him-condemn  (in-case-)of-the  free-man  10  staters, 

TO  6dXo  TtevTe,  otl  d'ye!,  kol  SiKaKodTO  Xaydaai  ev  tols  Tpiol 

of-the  slave  5,  because  he-seizes,  and  let-him-decree  release  (inf)  in  the  3 

dpepais'.  a’l  6e]  Ka  pe  [Xayldaei,  KOTaSiKabSeTO  to  pev  eXevQepo 

days.  If  but  ever  not  he-release,  let-him-condemn  (in-case-)of-the  EMP  free-man 

aTUTepa,  to  6dXo  [balpKvdv  Tds  dpepas'  feKaara^,  Ttpiv  ko  Xaydoei' 

a-stater,  of-the  slave  drachma  (during-)the  day  each,  until  ever  he-release; 

TO  8e  Kpovo  Tov  SilKlaoTdv  dpviJVTa  Kp'ivev.  ... 

(in  respect-)of-the  and  time  the  judge  under-oath  decide(inf).  ... 

‘Gods.  Whoever  is  about  to  bring  suit  with  regard  to  a  free  man  or  a  slave  shall  not  make 
seizure  before  the  trial.  If  he  makes  seizure,  he  {the  judge)  shall  condemn  him  to  a  fine  of 
ten  staters  in  the  case  of  a  free  man,  five  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  because  he  seizes  him,  and 
shall  decree  that  he  release  him  within  three  days.  But  if  he  does  not  release  him,  in  the 
case  of  a  free  man  he  (the  judge)  shall  condemn  him  to  a  fine  of  a  stater,  in  the  case  of  a 
slave  a  drachma,  for  each  day  until  he  releases  him;  and  as  to  the  time  the  judge  shall 
decide  under  oath. 

Typical  West  Greek  features  here  include  aorist  stems  in  [-ks-]  from  non-velar  roots 
(e.g.  KaTadiKa-Kad-TO  [katadikaksato:]  ‘let  him  condemn’  beside  Attic  KaTaStKa-ad-Tto 
[katadikasato:],  cf.  (8b))  and  the  forms  al  and  ku  [ai,  ka:]  ‘if,  ever’  (see  (8g)).  Note 
that  the  archaic  alphabet  used  on  Crete  at  this  time  did  not  distinguish  voiceless 
[p,  k]  from  aspirated  [p**,  k**],  employing  only  11  and  K  (cf.  dym-  [amp’’i-],  SapKvdv 
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[dark^na:n]  ‘drachma  (acc)’).  Some  regular  Cretan  characteristics  include  psilosis  (loss 
of  initial  aspiration,  as  in  6g  [os]  ‘who’  beside  Attic  o?  [hos]),  assimilation  of  [zd]  to 
[dd]  (as  in  KaraSiKaShcTO  [katadikaddetto:]  ‘let  him  condemn’  beside  Attic  KaTaSiKaCcTOj 
[katdikazdeto:]),  short-vowel  aorist/perfective  subjunctives  (as  originally  in  this  athe- 
matic  formation,  and  guaranteed  for  Cretan  by  later  spellings:  contrast  kayd-aei 
[lagase:]  ‘s/he  should  release’  with  corresponding  Attic  forms  modelled  on  the  long- 
vowel  thematic  subjunctives  of  the  present/imperfective  stem),  and  thematic  infinitives 
in  -ev  [-en]  (cf.  Kpivsv  [kri:nen]  ‘to  judge’  beside  Attic  Kplveiy  [kri:ne:n]).  None  of  these 
features,  however,  is  exclusively  Cretan  or  even  exclusively  West  Greek. 


(c)  Elean  (Olympia,  North-West  Greek) 

GDI  1152,  early  6th  century  BC.  The  immunity  of  Patrias. 


’A  ppciTpa  Tolp  FaXeiois'.  llaTpLav  Oappev  koI  yeveav  Kal 

The  decree  for-the  Eleans.  Patrias  have-legal-protection  (inf)  and  family  and 

TOUTO.  At  tls"  KaTLapauaete,  fidppev,  op  F'a\eLO. 

the-(property-)of-him.  If  but  someone  bring-charge,  stand-trial  (inf),  as  (against-)Elean. 

al  peTTiGelay  rd  CtKaia  op  peyiaTov  reXo?  eyot  kul  tol 

If  but  not-should-apply  the  rights  who  highest  office  should-hold  and  the 

paoiXaes',  C^Ka  pydts'  Ka  dTTOTivoL  peKaaros'  tov  peiriTToeovToy  KaGuTals' 

basilaes,  10  minas  should  pay  each  of- the  not-applying  dedicated 

Tol  Zl  ’OXuyTTLOf  etreyTTOL  k’  ’EXXayof^LKas'  Kal  rdXXa  /(tKaia 

to-the  Zeus  Olympian;  take-care-of  and  should  Hellanodikas  and  the-other  rights 
ETTeyTTeTO  d  /(apiopyia’  ... 

let-take-care-of  the  board-of-damiourgoi;  ... 


‘The  decree  of  the  Eleans.  Patrias  shall  have  legal  protection  along  with  his  family  and 
his  property.  And  if  anyone  brings  a  charge,  that  man  is  to  stand  trial  as  [he  would  if  he 
brought  a  charge]  against  an  Elean.  And  if  whoever  should  hold  the  highest  office  and 
the  basilaes  (magistrates)  should  not  apply  his  rights,  each  of  those  who  fail  to  do  so 
should  pay  ten  minas  dedicated  to  Olympian  Zeus,  and  the  Elellanodikas  (chief  judge  with 
jurisdiction  at  the  Olympic  games)  should  take  care  of  this,  and  let  the  board  of  dami- 
ourgoi  (magistrates)  take  care  of  his  other  rights;  ...’ 

The  interpretation  of  this  text  remains  uncertain  in  several  respects.  Some  take 
TtaTpidy  [patria:n]  (differently  accented)  to  be  a  common  noun  meaning  ‘clan’  rather 
than  a  proper  name  and  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence  to  be  unspecified  accused 
people  who  are  to  enjoy  security  in  respect  of  ‘clan,  family  and  property’.  The  target 
of  the  charge  in  the  second  sentence  must  then  be  an  accused’s  ‘clan,  family  and  prop¬ 
erty’,  but  this  raises  difficulties  for  the  interpretation  of  the  following  elliptical  clause, 
which  apparently  states  that  such  an  accuser  shall  stand  trial  ‘as  in  a  case  against  an 
Elean’.  Are  the  accused  and  his  clan  and  family  not  likely  to  be  Eleans  themselves? 
The  alternative,  adopted  here,  is  to  take  Patrias  to  be  a  foreigner  who  is  given 
legal  protection  on  the  same  basis  as  an  Elean  (cf.  Koerner  (1981:  190-4),  Colvin 
(2007:  168)). 
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Once  again  West  Greek  features  are  in  evidence,  most  obviously  the  conditional  con¬ 
junction  al  [ai]  (cf.  (8g))  and  the  plural  article  tol  [toi]  (cf.  (8c)),  along  with  the  a-vocal- 
ism  in  Lapos'  [iaros]  ‘sacred’  beside  Attic  lepos-  [hieros],  as  in  KaT-Lap-avaeie  [kat-iar-auseie] 
‘s/he  should  imprecate/accuse’  beside  Attic  KaG-Lep-euacLC  [kat'’-ier-euseie].  Specifically 
North-West  Greek  is  the  shift  of  [e]  >  [a]  before  [r]  seen  in  fidppev  [warrem]  ‘to  stand 
trial’  beside  (fi)eppio  [(w)erro:]  elsewhere  (this  latter  normally  with  the  non-technical 
meaning  of  ‘go  away/go  to  ruin’).  Characteristically  Elean  are  the  use  of  the  optative 
with  KO  [ka:]  to  frame  an  injunction  (e.g.  kq  dTTOTLVOL  [ka:  apotimoi]  ‘s/he  should  pay 
back’)  and  of  the  bare  optative  in  generic  relative  clauses  rather  than  the  subjunctive 
with  the  generic/conditional  particle  (e.g.  6p...TeXos-  exoi  [or  ...  telos  exoi]  ‘whoever 
holds  office’.^  Note  too  the  psilosis,  some  apocopation  of  prepositions,  shortening  of 
final  long  diphthongs  as  in  dative  Tof  [toi]  ‘to-the’  beside  Attic  tcol  [tod],  the  shift  of 
[e:]  >  [a:],  as  in  FaXeiois'  [wadeiois]  ‘for-Eleans’,  and  of  [e]  >  [a]  after  as  well  as  before  [r], 
as  in  KaT-Lapati-aeLC  [kat-iarau-seie],  and  partial  rhotacism  of  final  [s]  >  [r],  as  in  Tolp 
[toir]  beside  Attic  toTs-  [toisj;  in  later  inscriptions  the  r-spellings  become  uniform,  though 
s-spellings  remained  in  use  earlier,  as  here,  with  the  r-spellings  originally  typical  of  pho- 
nologically  weak  forms  such  as  (clitic)  articles  and  pronouns.  We  may  note  too  the 
diphthongal  product  of  compensatory  lengthening  in  final  syllables  originally  ending  in 
[ns],  as  in  accusative  feminine  plural  Ka-SuTais'  [kat-9utais]  ‘dedicated’  beside  Attic 
KaTa-OiiTd?  [katat*'yta:s],  both  from  an  original  ’'■[kata-t*’utans].  The  spelling  with  Z  of 
what  elsewhere  would  be  represented  by  A,  as  in  Ce  for  8e  [de],  ClKaia  for  SiKaia  [dikaia] 
etc.,  probably  represents  the  early  fricativization  of  [d]  >  [9]  (cf.  Mendez  Dosuna  (1991): 
Z  was  free  to  be  redeployed  in  Elean  because  it  was  no  longer  required  to  represent  [dz, 
zd],  which  had  earlier  assimilated  to  [dd]  and  then  simplified  initially  to  [d]).  As  we  shall 
see  in  later  chapters,  the  three  voiced  plosives  were  eventually  fricativized  everywhere, 
and  this  may  already  have  been  the  case  in  Elean  despite  the  absence  of  parallel  ortho¬ 
graphic  evidence  for  [b,  g].  We  should  also  remember  that  changes  that  are  directly  or 
indirectly  attested  graphically  in  certain  localities  in  a  given  period  may  already  have 
taken  place  more  widely,  but  without  any  corresponding  orthographic  clues. 

(d)  Phocian  (Delphi,  North-West  Greek) 

CID  1.3,  first  half  of  5th  century  bc.  Prohibition  of  the  removal  of  sacred  wine. 

Toy  l^olvov  pe  (fdpev  eg  toO  Spopoy  al  6e  Ka  tfapei,  hiXa^daro  rdy 

The  wine  not  take(inf)  out-of  the  racecourse;  if  but  ever  one-take,  let-him-propitiate  the 

0e6y  hot  Ka  KepaleTai,  Kal  peTaOwdTo  KaTToreiadTo  rrevTe 

god  for-whom  ever  it-be-mixed,  and  let-him-sacrifice-in-lieu  and-pay-back  5 

Spaxpds"  TouTou  6e  toi  KaTayopeaavTi  to  hepioaov. 
drachmas;  of-this  and  to-the  accuser  the  half. 

‘People  should  not  remove  the  wine  from  the  racecourse;  if  someone  does  remove  it,  let 
him  propitiate  the  god  for  whom  it  is  mixed,  and  let  him  offer  a  sacrifice  in  place  of  it 
and  pay  back  five  drachmas;  and  half  of  this  is  to  go  to  the  accuser.’ 

Though  found  in  a  wall  dated  to  the  late  4th  century  the  language  here  generally  has 
an  older  appearance,  though  some  ‘modern’  spellings  (e.g.  -ou  for  -d  as  the  genitive 
singular  in  toO  Spopou  [to:  dromo:]  ‘the  racecourse’)  suggest  we  may  actually  be 
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dealing  with  a  later  copy  of  an  older  inscription.  Note  once  again  the  characteristic 
West  Greek  conditional  conjunction  al  [ai]  and  particle  ko  [ka:]  (8g),  and  the  aorist 
stem  in  [-ks-]  from  a  non-velar  root  in  hiXa^-daro  [hilaks-ast'^o:]  (8b).  This  last  form 
also  shows  one  of  the  typical  North-West  Greek  2T  spellings  discussed  in  note  7  for 
Elean,  and  may  once  again  provide  indirect  evidence  for  a  fricative  pronunciation  of 
the  voiceless  aspirates  in  other  contexts.  There  is  also  the  North-West  Greek  shift  of 
[e]  >  [a]  before  [r]  in  cpdpev  [faren]  ‘to  carry’  beside  Attic  cjicpeLV  [p*'ere:n].  The  short 
vowel  form  of  the  infinitive  ending  is  not,  however,  the  norm  in  North-West  Greek, 
though  it  is  characteristic  of  Phocian  specifically,  along  with  the  o-stem  form  of  the 
word  for  ‘half’,  hepiaaov  [heimisson],  beside  Attic  ppiau  [heimisy]  (though  neither 
of  these  features  is  exclusively  Phocian).  The  preposition  [eks]  ‘out  of’  usually 
appears  as  ck  [ek]  before  consonants,  but  in  some  dialects,  as  here,  the  cluster  simpli¬ 
fied  to  eo'S'/es'  [ess/es]  in  this  environment. 


1.4.3  Aeolic 

(a)  Boeotian  (Thebes) 

IG  VII. 241 8,  mid-4th  century  bc.  List  of  contributions  for  the  Sacred  War  beginning 
355  BC. 

[tolI  xP^diraTa  ai)ve(3[dXov0o  ev  tov  iroXeiTov  tov]  eTTo[Xe|TLOv]  BolutoI 
These  money  contributed  to  the  war  which  fought  Boeotians 
Ttelpl  Tu  lapu  Tu  ep,  BeXtjioIs’  tt]ot  tus'  daepto^'ras'  to  lapdlv  tu 
about  the  temple  the  in  Delphi  against  those  defiling  the  temple  of-the 

’AttoXXuvos'  tu  TTIodOlu.  ’Aptartuvos'  apyovTOS"  ’AXu^fjot 

Apollo  the  Pythian.  Aristion  being-archon;  Alyzaioi 

TTpLoyeeS'  Xdpoip  AdSuvos',  ’AptoTO...'  ’AvaKToptees'  TptdKOVTa  puds' ' 

elders  Charops  (son-)of-Dadon,  Aristo-  ...;  Anaktorieis  30  minas; 

TTptlayeeS']  •••  4>6ppoj,  ’’ApKOS'  Tepeos'.  ... 

elders  ...  (son-)of  Phormos,  Arkos  (son-)of-Tereus. 


‘The  following  contributed  money  to  the  war  fought  by  the  Boeotians  for  the  temple  at 
Delphi  against  those  committing  sacrilege  against  the  temple  of  Pythian  Apollo.  In  the 
archonship  (magistracy)  of  Aristion:  the  people  of  Alyzia  ...;  the  elders  Charops  son  of 
Dadon,  Aristo-  ...;  the  people  of  Anaktorion  30  minas;  the  elders  ...  son  of  Phormos, 
Arkos  son  of  Tereus  ...’ 

The  most  distinctively  Aeolic  feature  here  is  the  labial  reflex  of  an  original  labio-velar 
before  the  front  vowel  in  BeXcfioIs'  [belp*’ois]  ‘Delphi  (dat)’  beside  Attic  AeXcfioTs'  [del- 
p*’ois],  both  <  *g‘"elbh-  ‘womb’  (cf.  (8j)).  But  mainland  Aeolic,  as  noted,  often  agrees 
with  North-West  Greek,  whether  as  a  reflex  of  its  early  history  or  as  the  result  of  later 
convergence.  The  use  of  the  preposition  ev  [en]  with  the  accusative  to  mean  ‘to/into’ 
(ev  TOV  TToXepov  [en  ton  polemon]  ‘to/for  the  war’)  is  clearly  an  archaism  shared  by 
these  two  groups  (as  well  as  by  Arcadian  and  Cypriot),  while  the  form  lapov  [hiaron] 
‘temple’,  with  a-vocalism,  is  common  to  mainland  Aeolic  and  West  Greek  in  general. 
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Some  typical  Boeotian  features  are  reflected  in  the  orthographic  system,  which  dis¬ 
plays  an  unusal  degree  of  adaptation  to  sound  change  over  time.  In  particular,  Boeotian 
provides  early  graphic  evidence  of  major  changes  in  the  vowel  system  that  eventually 
became  universal.  By  the  mid-4th  century,  for  example,  standard  Boeotian  spellings, 
in  which  I  [i:],  El  [e:]  and  H  [e:]  are  used  where  El  [e:],  El  [e:]  and  AI  [ai]  would 
normally  be  expected,  show  that  [e:]  (<[ei])  and  [e:]  (all  original  and  secondary 
long  e-vowels)  had  been  raised  to  [i:]  and  [e:]  respectively,  while  the  diphthong 
[ai]  had  been  monophthongized  to  [£:].  Examples  from  this  text  include  TTpiay-eeS' 
[pri:zge:es]  ‘elders/ambassadors’  beside  Thessalian  TTpeL(j(3-eLa  [pre:zbe:a]  ‘rank  of  elder/ 
embassy’,*  XP^lktiTa  [k*'re:mata]  ‘property/money’  beside  Attic  [k'’re;mata], 

’AXuCf|OL  [aluzd£:oi]  ‘Alyzaians’  beside  Attic  ’AkuCalot  [alyzdaioi].  As  always  (see  also 
the  discussion  of  fricativization  in  connection  with  Laconian  and  North-West  Greek 
above),  it  is  unclear  just  how  much  of  a  pioneer  Boeotian  truly  was  in  this  respect, 
given  that  other  alphabets,  most  importantly  the  standardized  Ionic  alphabet,  were 
much  more  conservative.  This  complex  issue  will  be  addressed  in  more  detail  in  later 
chapters.  Note  too  the  regular  raising  of  [e]  >  [i]  before  another  vowel,  as  in  cTTokepi-oy 
[epolemi-on]  ‘they  fought’  <  etTokepe-ov  [epoleme-on],  and  the  characteristic  mainland 
Aeolic  3pl  ending  in  awe(3d\o-v0o  [sunebalont*'o]  ‘they-contributed’,  for  standard  -vto 
[-nto],  perhaps  with  extension  of  the  aspirate  from  Ipl  -pe6a  [-met*’a]  and  2  pi  -a0e 
[-st^'ej. 

(b)  Thessalian  (Matropolis  in  western  Thessaly) 

SEG  36.548,  second  half  of  3rd  century  bc.  The  privileges  of  the  Basaidai  clan. 


6l6s"  Tvxav  ayaBdv  awSeiKa  BaaaiSouv  Telj  e’lVTeaai  tow  ireTTCtpow 

God;  good  fortune;  agreement  of-Basaidai  for-those  being  of-the  4 

■yevLow  Kal  tSs'  Tayas'  KOLvayeivTow  tev  iravTa  xpovev,  Kal  auTels 

tribes  and  in-the  taga  participating  (for-)the  all  time,  both  for-themselves 

Kal  TOL  yevLOL  tol  es  tijtow  yiyiipevai.  pd  eoTou  TToSe^aaTa  ttot 

and  the  offspring  the  out-of  these  happening.  Not  let-it-be  to-accept  to 

Tov  looTiplav  paSepiva  pa8e  Taydv  8otv  Tds 

the  equality-of-privilege  anyone  nor  taga  they-should-give  outside  the 

auyyevetas.  ... 

clan.  ... 

‘God;  good  fortune;  agreement  for  those  of  the  Basaidai  belonging  to  the  four  tribes  and 
participating  in  perpetuity  in  the  taga  (chief  magistracy),  both  for  themselves  and  for  the 
offspring  issuing  from  them.  It  shall  not  be  permitted  to  accept  anyone  into  equality  of 
privilege  nor  should  they  assign  the  taga  outside  the  clan.  ...’ 

Note  once  again  the  Aeolic  reflex  of  an  original  labio-velar  before  a  front  vowel  in 
TreTTdpotiy  [pettarum]  ‘four’,  beside  Attic  reTTdptoy  [tettarom]  (with  palatalization,  cf. 
Latin  quattuor  for  the  original  sound),  and  also  the  typically  Aeolic  consonant-stem 
dative  plural  ending  in  -eaat  [-essi]  as  in  e’tyTeaat  [e:nt-essi]  ‘being  (dat  pi)’,  beside  the 
Ionic  eoOat  [eusi]  <  ’Teont-si]  (cf.  (8j)).^  The  motive  for  this  development  appears  to 
have  been  avoidance  of  the  stem  allomorphy  resulting  from  the  simplification  of  [-nts-j. 
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with  the  ending  itself  based  on  the  analogy  of  the  o-stem  nominative  -ol  [-oi]  beside 
dative  -olgl  [-oisi],  so  that  the  usual  dative  -ai  [-si]  was  added  to  the  nominative  plural 
-e?  [-esj. 

Of  particular  importance  here  are  the  Thessalian  treatment  of  both  original  and 
secondary  long  e-  and  o-vowels,  which  had  evidently  raised  to  [e:]  and  [u:]  (spelled  El 
and  OY)  respectively,  e.g.  auy0eLKa[sunt‘'e:ka:]  ‘agreement’  (cf.  Attic  CTt)v0f|Kr|  [synt'’e:ke:]) 
and  BaCTaiSotiy  [basaidum]  ‘Basaidai  (gen  pi)’  (cf.  Attic  BoauLhcoy  [basaidom]).  The  form 
of  o-stem  dative  plurals  in  -et?  [-e:s]  rather  than  -ol?  [-ois],  as  in  rel?  [te:s],  aurel? 
[aute:s]  and,  later  in  the  text,  tutcl?  [tu:te:s],  points  to  the  monophthongization  and 
subsequent  partial  loss  of  lip-rounding  attested  graphically  in  this  period  also  for 
Boeotian  (i.e.  [oi]  >  [0:]  >  [e:]);  but  the  final  stage  appears  still  to  be  confined  to  pho- 
nologically  weak  articles  and  pronouns  if  we  compare  8oTy  [dom]  ‘they  should  give’ 
and,  later  in  the  inscription,  ^eySoKOL  [ksendoko:]  ‘witnesses  (nom)’.  Similar  changes 
eventually  took  place  everywhere,  and  in  all  environments,  though  with  all  the  usual 
problems  of  establishing  the  proper  chronology. 

In  this  particular  inscription,  however,  there  are  some  further  unexpected  spellings 
in  final  syllables  which  have  been  taken  by  Chadwick  (1993)  as  evidence  of  the  shift 
from  the  inherited  pitch  accent  to  a  stress  accent,  with  an  associated  loss  of  vowel 
quality  (vowel  weakening)  in  post-tonic  unaccented  syllables  containing  short  [o],  and 
in  clitic  elements  such  as  articles.  Thus  Tev  ...  xpovev  (normally  spelled  T6y...xp6yoy 
[ton  ...  k^'ronon]  ‘(for-)the  time’)  may  well  represent  [tan ... ’kTonan],  while  the  3pl 
optative  form  Sofy  [dom]  suggests  the  complete  syncopation  of  such  a  vowel  (<  SoTey 
['doien]).  Once  again,  this  shift  in  the  character  of  the  accent  eventually  occurred 
everywhere  in  Greek,  but  as  always  with  many  uncertainties  about  the  timing.  As  we 
shall  see  in  later  chapters,  the  advent  of  a  stress  accent  was  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  loss  of  contrastive  distinctions  in  vowel  quantity,  though  this  complication  has 
been  ignored  in  the  tentative  transcriptions  offered  here.  Evidence  for  such  vowel 
weakening,  however,  remains  a  peculiarity  of  Thessalian,  at  least  in  native  varieties  of 
Greek,  and  indeed  of  this  document. 

Apocopated  prepositions  and  preverbs  are  the  norm  in  this  dialect,  e.g.  ttot  [pot] 
for  TTOTL  [poti],  and  TtoSe^aoTa  [po(d)-'deksast£e:]  for  iroTL-Se^aCTOaL  [poti-deksast‘'ai], 
where  the  2T  spelling,  which  is  rare  and  relatively  late  in  Thessalian  compared  with 
North-West  Greek,  may  once  again  provide  evidence  for  the  fricativization  of  voiceless 
aspirates  in  other  environments  (though  this  possibility  has  not  been  adopted  in  the 
transcriptions).^®  Other  oddities  remain  unexplained,  however.  The  negative  pd,  appar¬ 
ently  [ma:],  for  example,  is  unique  to  this  inscription  (elsewhere  pel  [me:]  is  used  in 
Thessalian,  as  expected),  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  why  the  root  element  of  the  demon¬ 
strative  meaning  ‘this’  is  written  tut-  rather  than  tout-  [tu:t-]  in  the  usual  way  (though 
it  implies  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  original  diphthong  [ou]  may  have  developed 
differently  from  that  of  the  long  o-vowels).  See  Garda-Ramon  (1987)  for  a  thorough 
discussion  of  this  text. 


(c)  Lesbian  (Mytilene) 

IG  XII. 2. 6,  soon  after  324  bc.  Settlement  of  disputes  between  exiles  returning  under 
an  edict  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  remaining  citizens  of  Mytilene. 
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...  [khI  ol  plaaifXries'  TTpoaTLl0T|a[6ov  tcol  KaTeXr|Xu0oyTL  US'  tcxi^O-V 

...  and  the  basilees  let-them-bestow  to-the-one  having-returned  because  plot 

Tcxi^O-lpevlu]  Tu  e[v  Tail  ttoXl  iTp6a0e  [covtos.  ol  8e  kc  tls  tuv 

plotting  the-one  in  the  city  previously  being.  If  but  ever  anyone  of-the 

KaTeXr|Xn06y]Tuv  pp  eppeyp  ey  rats  SLaXualkalai  TanTlaiai,  pf|  ... 
having-returned  not  abide  in  the  resolutions  these,  not  ... 

kCecbu  Trap  Las'  ttoXlos  KrfipaTOS  ppSeyos'  pplSe  dTcixcTU 

let-him  from  the  city  possession  any  nor  let-him-walk 

cm  pplSey  Tup  Ttapexwppcray  outul  ol  ev  tSl  ttoXl  iTp6[a0e  eoyres', 

upon  any  of-what  they-surrendered  to-him  those  in  the  city  previously  being, 

dXXd  alTCLXoyToy  em  TaiiTa  rd  KTfipara  oL  TTapaxuppaaylTes  aiiTui 

but  let-them-walk  upon  these  the  possessions  those  having-surrendered  to-him 
CK  Tuy]  ey  tSi  ttoXl  TTpooBe  eovTuy,  koI  ol  OTpoTayoi  elolaOBis 

out-of  those  in  the  city  previously  being,  and  the  strotagoi  thereafter 

diTocfiepolyToy  etrl  Toy  ey  rdi  ttoXl  irpoobe  eoyra  rd  KTripaja  ... 

let-them-return  to  the-one  in  the  city  previously  being  the  possessions  ... 


‘And  the  basilees  [magistrates]  shall  bestow  favour  on  those  who  have  returned  from  exile 
on  the  grounds  that  those  who  were  previously  in  the  city  are  contriving  deceit.  But  if  any 
of  those  who  have  returned  from  exile  does  not  abide  by  these  resolutions,  he  shall  not 
...  any  property  from  the  city  nor  shall  he  lay  claim  to  anything  that  those  who  were 
previously  in  the  city  surrendered  to  him,  but  of  those  who  were  previously  in  the  city 
those  who  surrendered  property  to  him  shall  lay  claim  to  this,  and  the  strotagoi  (magis¬ 
trates)  shall  return  the  property  thereafter  to  those  who  were  previously  in  the  city.  ...’ 

Another  important  Aeolic  feature  in  evidence  here  is  the  perfect  participle  with 
stem  in  -ovt-  [-ont-],  as  in  the  imperfective  participle,  rather  than  the  usual  -or-  [-ot-], 
so  KaTeXr|Xi)6-oyTL  [katel8:lut*'-onti]  ‘having  returned  (dat)’  rather  than  Attic  KaTeXr|Xij0-OTL 
[kateledyt^'-oti]  (see  (8j)).  The  conditional  particle  kc  [ke]  is  regular  in  both  Lesbian 
and  Thessalian  (Boeotian  kq  [ka:]  is  probably  a  North-West  Greek  feature),  while 
3pl  imperatives  in  -vtov  [-nton]  (active,  cf.  aTcixo-VToy  [ste:k*'o-nton]  ‘let  them  walk 
(upon)/lay  claim  to’)  and  -a9oy  [-st*’on]  (medio-passive,  cf.  TTpoCTTL0T|-a9oy  [prostit^'erst*’- 
on]  ‘let  them  add/bestow’)  are  characteristically  Lesbian;  Attic  has  -yrtoy  [-nto:n]  and 
-a9tL)y  [-st^'om]  respectively.  The  final  -l  [i]  of  long  diphthongs  started  to  be  lost  quite 
early  in  Lesbian,  and  from  the  late  4th  century  forms  with  plain  long  vowels  prevail, 
so  here  eppev-ri  [emmen-8:]  ‘s/he  abide  by  (subjunctive)’  beside  Attic  eppev-riL 
[emmen-8:i]. 

An  important  feature  of  Lesbian  not  illustrated  here  is  ‘diphthongal’  compensatory 
lengthening  following  the  simplification  of  [n]  -i-  word-final  [s]  or,  medially,  [n]  -i-  sec¬ 
ondary  [s]  (i.e.  resulting  from  the  assibilation  of  [ti]  or  the  simplification  of  ’’'[ts]  (< 
“■[t-j])),  as  in  TTalaa  [paisa]  ‘all  (fern  sg)’  beside  Attic  Traaa  [pa:sa],  both  from  Tidvaa 
[pansa]  (<*TTdyT-ja  [pant-ja]).  Since  accusative  plurals  of  the  first  and  second  declension 
therefore  end  in  -ql?  [-ais]  and  -ol?  [-ois]  (<  -ay?  [-ans]  and  -oy?  [-ons]),“  it  follows 
that  the  dative  plurals  of  these  declensions  will  normally  have  ‘long’  forms  in  -atat 
[-aisi]  (cf.  TaiJTaLCTL  [tautaisi]  ‘these  (dat  pi)’)  and  -olol  [-oisi]);  only  the  article  has  the 
short  forms,  though  conventionally  with  a  different  written  accent  from  the  accusative, 
so  dative  rai?  [tais]  vs.  accusative  tol?  [tais]  etc. 
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1.4.4  East  Greek 

(a)  Arcadian  (Mantinea) 

IG  V.2.262,  5th  century  bc.  Judgement  against  those  guilty  of  sacrilege  against  Athena 
Alea,  whose  temple  had  been  the  scene  of  a  fight. 

[ho](|)XeaaL  olSc  iv  ’AXeav  ...  ohcol  av  xprciTepLov  KaKpive  e 

Have-been-condemned  these  to  Alea;  ...  Whom{ever)  ever  oracle  condemn  or 

■yvoatat  KaKptGee  tov  xpeM-UTOv,  rre  Tots'  hoLKtdTatls) 

by-judicial-inquiry  be-condemned  (in-respect-)of-the  property,  with  the  house-slaves 

Tcis  9e6  euat,  kol  potKtas  SdaaaCTBat  rds  dyo8'  edaas.  el 

of-the  goddess  be(inf),  and  houses  distributejinf)  those  above  being.  Inasmuch-as 

Tots'  fo^tXlKoai  enl  Tot8'  e8LKdcjape[v],  a  Te  Beds  kos  ol 

upon-those  condemned  on  this-basis  we-passed-judgement,  the  both  goddess  and  the 

btKaoaTal,  dTruHebopldos]  tov  xpep-dTov  to  Xdyos',  direxoptyos  Kd 

judges,  having-given-away  of-the  property  the  share,  kept-away  in 

ToppevTepoy  yeyos  eyat  dpoTa  TtdyTa  dirh  toI  lepot,  tXaoy  eyat. 

the-male  race  be  (inf)  days  all  from  the  temple,  propitious  be  (inf), 

el  8'  dXXa  hls  eoTot  ko  Toyyy,  lypeptjies  eyat.  ... 

If  and  other-things  someone  allows  against  these-things,  blameworthy  be(inf).  ... 


‘The  following  have  been  condemned  to  pay  retribution  to  Athena  Alea:  ...  Whoever  the 
oracle  condemns  or  is  condemned  by  judicial  process  to  forfeit  his  property,  this  together 
with  his  household  slaves  shall  belong  to  the  goddess,  and  he  shall  distribute  the  houses 
he  may  own  in  addition.  Inasmuch  as  we,  both  the  goddess  and  the  judges,  have  passed 
judgement  on  the  condemned  on  the  following  terms,  that  they  should  hand  over  their 
allotted  portion  of  property  and  be  banished  in  the  male  line  for  all  time  from  the  temple, 
this  shall  be  propitious.  And  if  anyone  allows  anything  else,  contrary  to  these  provisions, 
that  shall  be  impious.  ...’ 

Some  standard  East  Greek  features  in  evidence  here  include  aorists  in  -aa-  [-sa-]  rather 
than  -^a-  [-ksa-]  from  verbs  in  -^tu  [-zdo:]  with  non-velar  stems  (cf.  (8b)),  as  eStKaatt-pey 
[edikasa-men]  ‘we-judged’),  the  East  Greek  Ipl  ending  -pey  [-men]  (cf.  (8d)),  the  plural 
article  ol  [oi]  (cf.  (8c)),  and  the  conditional  conjunction  el  [e:]  (cf.  (8g)).  Arcadian, 
however,  is  a  conservative  East  Greek  dialect,  as  noted,  and  several  archaisms  are  also 
apparent,  including  the  use  of  ly  [in]  with  the  accusative  =  ‘into’,  as  also  in  North-West 
Greek  and  mainland  Aeolic  (ly  <  ey  [en]  through  the  characteristic  Arcado-Cypriot 
raising  before  [n],  as  also  in  the  participial  ending  -pLyo?  [-minos]),  and  the  3sg  middle/ 
passive  ending  in  -tol  [-toi]  (as  in  ea-Toi  [ea:-toi]  ‘s/he  allows’),  inherited  directly  from 
Mycenaean  (e.g.  e-u-ke-to(-qe)  [euk’'e-toi(-k"'e)]  PY  140  ‘(and)  s/he-declares’),  beside 
the  innovative  -tol  [-tai]  used  elsewhere.  Characteristically  Arcadian  are  the  absence 
of  compensatory  lengthening  when  final  [-ns]  is  simplified  (dcn'-exoplyos'  [apek'^ominos] 
beside  Attic  dtr-exopeyous'  [apek^omenu:s]  ‘being  kept  away  (acc  pi)’,  both  <  -peyoys' 
[-menons]),  the  apocopated  prepositions  and  preverbs  with  subsequent  assimila¬ 
tion  and  simplification  of  double  consonants  (KO-Kpiye  [ka-krine:]  <  [kak-krine:]  < 
[kat-krine:]  <  [kata-krine:]  ‘s/he  condemn  (subjunctive)’,  ire  tol  s'  ...  [pe  tois  ...]  <  [pet 
tois  ...]  <  [ped  tois  ...]  <  [peda  tois  ...]  ‘with  the  ...’),  short  diphthongs  in  the  dative 
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singulars  of  a-  and  o-stem  nouns  (probably  representing  original  locatives,  as  in 
toT  lepoT  [toi  ieroi]  ‘the  temple  (dat)’),  and  the  use  of  the  dative  rather  than  the  usual 
genitive  with  ablatival  prepositions  (dTii)  to'l  lepol  [apu  toi  ieroi]  ‘from  the  temple 
(dat)’,  as  also  in  Cypriot).  Uniquely  in  this  inscription  Kd?  [kas]  is  used  for  the  later 
and  more  usual  kul  [kai]  ‘and’  (with  assimilation  to  [w]  and  simplification  in  ko  fioLKias- 
[ka  woikias]  <  [kaw  woikias]  <  [kas  woikias])),  but  this  form  is  also  shared  by  Cypriot 
and  must  be  original  in  the  dialect,  as  is  6-vu  [6nu]  ‘this’  (also  shared  with  Cypriot) 
for  the  usual  o-Se  [hode].  The  prepositions  TreS(d)  [ped(a)]  ‘with’  and  dirij  [apu]  ‘from’ 
are  attested  in  Mycenaean,  and  presumably  represent  a  direct  inheritance  from  the 
Bronze  Age. 

The  letter  M  is  used  here  to  indicate  the  current  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
palatalization  of  labio-velars  before  front  vowels  in  this  dialect,  as  in  ml?  ‘someone’ 
(beside  tl?  [tis]  elsewhere)  and  oneoL  ‘to-whomever’  (=  Attic  o-reo)  [h6-teo:i]),  but 
mysteriously  not  in  re  [te].^^  It  probably  represents  [tj/ts]  in  that  an  earlier  Arcadian 
inscription  (IG  V.2.554,  late  6th/early  5th  century)  has  a  spelling  with  Z  implying  an 
affricate  pronunciation  (6Zl?  ‘whoever’,  perhaps  =  [6-tsis]),  while  later  Arcadian 
employs  the  usual  t-spellings,  showing  that  a  t-element  was  involved  throughout. 

(b)  Ionic 

(i)  Eastern  (Berezan  near  Olbia,  a  colony  of  Miletus  on  the  Black  Sea) 

SEG  26.845,  late  6th  century  bc.  Letter  on  lead  from  Achillodoros  to  his  son  Protagores. 

u  IIpoiTayopri,  6  Trarfip  tol  k'niareWe.  dSiKCTai  ltto  MaTaaiios', 

O  Protagores,  the  father  to-you  writes.  He-is-wronged  by  Matasys, 

SoXoTOL  ydp  piy  Kal  to  ())opTT|yeaLb  anearepeaev.  eXOup.  Trap' 

he-enslaves  for  him  and  of-the  shipping-business  deprived.  Going  to 

’Ava^ay6pr|y  dTTf|yT|aaL’  4)T|al  ydp  auTov  ’Ava^ayopeu  86Xoy 

Anaxagores  inform;  he-says  for  him  of-Anaxagores  slave 

eyaL  puOeopeyos"  Tap'  ’Aya<^a>y6pT|S'  eyC  Kal  80X0?  Kal 

to-be  claiming;  ‘The-my{-things)  Anaxagores  holds,  both  slave-men  and 

SoXa?  KOLKia?.  6  8e  dyapuL  re  Kal  oil  (|)r|aLy  eyai  ou8ey  eMUTUL 

slave-women  and-houses.’  He  but  shouts-out  both  and  not  says  to-be  nothing  for-himself 

Tc  Kal  Maraaiy  Kal  4)T|aly  eyai  eXeoOepos'  Kal  ou8ey  eyai  euuTldi)! 

both  and  Matasys  and  says  to-be  free  and  nothing  to-be  for-himself 

Kal  MaT{aT}aau.  e  8e  tl  auTUL  Kaya^ayopT],  auTol  olbaat 

and  Matasys.  If  but  anything  for-him  and-Anaxagores,  themselves  they-know 

Kara  a(|)ds'  auTO?.  ... 

between  them  selves.  ... 

‘Protagores,  your  father  {Achillodoros)  writes  to  you.  He  is  being  abused  by  Matasys,  for 
he  holds  him  as  a  slave  and  has  robbed  him  of  his  shipping  business.  Go  to  Anaxagores 
and  inform  him;  for  he  (Matasys)  says  that  he  (Achillodoros)  is  Anaxagores’  slave,  claim¬ 
ing:  “Anaxagores  has  all  my  stuff,  slave  men  and  slave  women  and  houses.”  But  he 
(Achillodoros)  shouts  out  in  protest  and  denies  that  there  is  anything  between  himself  and 
Matasys  and  declares  that  he  is  a  free  man  and  that  there  is  nothing  between  himself  and 
Matasys.  If,  however,  there  is  anything  between  him  (Matasys)  and  Anaxagores  they 
themselves  know  between  themselves.  ...’ 
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The  Ionic  dialects,  with  Attic,  form  the  more  innovative  branch  of  East  Greek.  The 
most  characteristic  Ionic  innovation  here  is  the  shift  of  original  [a:]  >  [8:]  (standardly 
written  H)  in  all  environments.  As  noted  earlier,  this  innovation  is  shared  with  Attic 
but  there  [a:]  is  retained/restored  after  [i,  e,  r].  So  here  we  have  ’Aya?aY6pT|9 
[anaksag6r8:s]  etc.  where  other  dialects,  including  Attic,  would  have  ’Ava^ayopas- 
[anaksag6ra:s].  Equally  characteristic  of  Attic -Ionic  are  the  optional  presence  of  a  final 
[-n]  (‘movable  nu’)  in  dative  plurals  in  -aL(v)  [-si(n)]  and  verb  forms  in  -aL(y)  [-si(n)]/ 
-e(v)  [-e(n)]),  as  ((iriaLv  [p^8:sm]  ‘s/he  says’,  and  the  process  of  ‘quantitative  metathesis’, 
which  involves  the  shortening  of  an  open  long  e-vowel  before  an  o-  or  a-vowel,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  synizesis  (a  running  together  of  the  two  vowels,  involving  a  semi-vocalic 
pronunciation  of  [e]  noted  here  as  [e])  and,  when  the  second  element  was  originally 
short,  a  form  of  compensatory  lengthening  (Mendez  Dosuna  (1993a));  thus  [8:o]  >  [eo:], 
as  in  ’Ava^ayop-eoj  [anaksagoreo:]  ‘Anaxagores  (gen)’,  with  -eto  [-go:]  <  -qo  [-8:o]  <  -ao 
[-a:o]  (in  Attic  the  genitive  ending  of  masculine  a-stems  was  replaced  by  -ou  [-u:], 
borrowed  from  the  o-stem  paradigm). 

Other  Ionic  features  include  the  form  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  ewuTov  [eo:ut6n]  etc. 
beside  Attic  eauTou  [hea:ut6n],  the  levelling  of  the  plural  paradigm  of  a  number  of 
irregular  verbs  (so  here  otS-aai  [oid-a:si]  ‘they-know’  reformed  to  the  singular  olh-a 
[oid-a]  ‘I-know’  etc.,  in  place  of  the  opaque  ’ia-aaL  [fs-a:si]  still  retained  in  Attic),  and 
the  apparent  falling  together  of  an  original  sequence  [eo]  with  the  diphthong  [eu],  as 
reflected  in  the  spelling  of  the  latter  in  eXeoGepos-  ‘free’,  normally  eXeuBepos'  [eleut*’eros]; 
puGeopevos'  ‘claiming’  was  probably  therefore  pronounced  [myt*'eumenos].^^  Specifi¬ 
cally  Eastern  Ionic  is  the  loss  of  aspiration,  as  in  etauTwi  [eo:ut6:i]  ‘to  himself’ 
or  dTT-f|yr|aaL  [ap-e:ge:sai]  ‘tell  (imperative)’,  beside  Attic  eauTcoi  [hea:ut6:i]  and 
d(()-r|yqaaL  [ap‘’-he:ge:sai]. 


(ii)  Central/Cycladic  (Delos) 

IG  XII. 5.2,  late  7th/early  6th  century  bc.  Verse  dedication  of  Nikandre  of  Naxos  to 
Artemis  (on  a  statue  of  a  female  figure). 

NiKoySpri  p'  dveOcKey  h(e)KT|(36XoL  loxeaipriL, 

Nikandre  me  dedicated  to-Far-shooting  Showerer-of-arrows, 
pdpri  AeiyoSiKTio  to  Na^oto,  e^ao^os'  dXf|oy, 

daughter  of-Deinodikes  the  Naxian,  exalted  of-other(-women), 

Aetyopeyeos'  6e  KaoyyyeTTi,  <I>hpd^ao  8'  dXoxos-  (y)<0y> 
of-Deinomenes  and  sister,  of-Phraxos  and  wife  now. 

‘Nikandre  dedicated  me  to  the  Far-shooting  Showerer  of  Arrows  (Artemis), 

Daughter  of  Deinodikes  the  Naxian,  exalted  above  other  women, 

Sister  of  Deinomenes,  and  now  wife  of  Phraxos.’ 

This  inscription  in  hexameters,  the  metre  of  Ionic  epic  and  most  notably  of  the  Homeric 
poems  (see  chapter  2  for  details),  shows  that  Central  Ionic  still  retained  word-initial 
aspiration,  with  H  used  to  represent  not  only  [h]  (in  fact  the  whole  initial  syllable  [he] 
in  h(e)KqP6XoL  [hekge:b61o:i]  ‘Ear-shooting’)  but  also  the  current  stage  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  long  [a:]  towards  [8:],  presumably  [se:].  Evidently  this  had  not  yet  merged  with 
original  [8:],  since  the  latter  is  still  spelled  with  E  (as  in  dy-e6eKev  [an-et*'8:ken]  ‘s/he 
dedicated’).  The  letters  borrowed  as  K  (kappa)  and  ?  (koppa)  represented  distinct 
phonemes  in  the  Semitic  languages,  namely  /k/  and  /q/,  but  since  there  was  no  such 
contrast  in  Greek,  the  latter  was  quickly  dropped,  though  it  still  appears  in  a  few  early 
inscriptions,  as  here,  to  mark  the  allophone  of  /k/  before  o-  and  u-vowels. 

Interestingly,  the  metre  shows  that  the  endings  seen  in  Aeivopev-eos-  (appar¬ 
ently  [de:nomen-eos]),  dX-f|oy  (apparently  [all-ae:o:n])  and  AeiyodlK-Tio  (apparently 
[de:nodik-ae:o])  all  actually  scan  as  single  heavy  syllables.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these,  we  may  compare  the  later  spellings  with  EY  (note  13)  and  recall  the  probable 
diphthongal  pronunciation  of  -eo-  as  [eu]  in  (i).  But  the  later  Ionic  spellings  of  the 
second  two  cases,  namely  -eojy  [-eo:n]  and  -eto  [-eo:],  suggest  that  these  had  developed 
their  monosyllabic  status  through  synizesis  (with  compensatory  lengthening  of  the 
second  element  when  this  was  originally  short),  cf.  again  (i)  above.  The  metrical  values 
of  these  endings  here  therefore  show  that  [3e:o(:)]  had  already  undergone  these  changes, 
making  the  orthography  conservative  and  the  probable  pronunciation  [alle6:n]  and 
[deinodikeo:]. 


(Hi)  Western  (Eretria  in  Euboea) 

IG  XII. 9. 187,  late  5th  century  bc.  Stone  honouring  Hegelochos  of  Taras  (Tarentum) 
for  his  part  in  the  liberation  of  Eretria  from  Athens  in  411  bc. 

0601.  edo^ey  teT  (SoiiXfjL  'HyfXoxoy  Toy  TapayrTyoy  irpo^fyoy 

Gods.  It-seemed-good  to-the  Council  Hegelochos  the  Tarentine  proxenos 

elyai  koI  eyepyeTriy  koi  auroy  K[a]l  iraiSas',  kol  oiTTipLy  elyai 

be  (inf)  and  benefactor  both  himself  and  children,  and  public-maintenance  be  (inf) 

Kal  auTui  KOI  TraipL,  oray  dirlLSripeupLy,  koI  dreXeriy  koI 

both  for-himself  and  children,  whenever  they-be-in-town,  and  exemption-from-taxes  and 
TTpoe8pir|y  e?  to?  dycbyas',  tbs'  auyeXeuBepupayTL  ttiit  TtoXty 

privilege-of-front-seats  for  the  games,  because  having-joined-in-freeing  the  city 
dll'  ’A0T|ydtiiy. 
from  Athenians. 

‘Gods.  The  Council  decreed  that  Hegelochos  of  Taras  should  be  a  proxenos  (official  friend 
of  Eretria  and  political  representative  of  Eretrians  in  Taras)  and  benefactor,  both  himself 
and  his  sons,  and  that  meals  should  be  provided  at  public  expense  both  for  himself  and 
his  sons  whenever  they  are  in  the  city,  and  the  privilege  of  occupying  front  seats  at  the 
games,  because  of  his  help  in  freeing  the  city  from  the  Athenians.’ 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  geographical  location,  the  Ionic  of  Euboea  is  in  some 
ways  closer  to  Attic  than  are  more  Eastern  varieties.  In  particular,  Euboean  shows 
initial  aspiration.  Attic-style  [tt]  and  [rr]  where  other  Ionic  dialects  have  [ss]  and  [rs] 
(e.g.  in  ©dXaTTo  [t^alatta]  ‘sea’  and  6dppos'  [t^arros]  ‘boldness’),  and  also  lacks  compen¬ 
satory  lengthening  in  words  such  as  ^evo?  [ksenos]  beside  regular  Ionic  [kse:nos], 

both  <  ^ey/^os"  [ksenwosj.  None  the  less,  it  shares  with  the  rest  of  Ionic  the  shift  of 
original  [a:]  >  [8:]  in  all  environments  (cf.  TtpoeSpiriy  [pro(h)edri8:n]  ‘privilege-of-front- 
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seats’),  a  marked  resistance  to  certain  vowel  contractions  (as  in  eiTLSriiiecjpLy 
[epid8:meo:rin]  ‘they-are-in-town  (subjunctive)’  beside  Attic  eTTLSTi|i(I)CTLy  [epid8:m6:sin]) 
and  the  formation  of  feminine  abstract  nouns  from  s-stem  adjectives  with  the  suffix 
-er|/-e(L)r|  [-e8:/-e:8:]  (<  *-e(CT)-La  [-es-ia:])  rather  than  -eia  [-e:a]  (so  dTcXeri  [atele8:] 
‘exemption  from  taxes’,  rather  than  dreXcLa  [atele:a],  both  <  dTeXTis"  [atel£:s]  ‘free- 
from-charges’).  The  shortening  of  long  diphthongs,  seen  here  in  the  article  ret  [tei]  but 
not  yet  in  the  noun  pouXfjL  [budei]  ‘council’,  is  typical  of  Euboean  after  around  400 
BC.  The  rhotacism  of  intervocalic  [s]  >  [r],  as  in  TraipL  [pairi]  ‘children  (dat  pi)’  for 
TTaiaL  [paisi]  etc.,  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  dialect  of  Eretria  and  Oropos. 


(c)  Attic 

IG  1.3.40,  446/5  bc.  Stone  from  the  acropolis  of  Athens  regulating  relations  between 
the  city  and  Chalcis  in  Euboea  following  the  revolt  of  the  island  from  the  Athenian 
league. 

eSoxoev  teIl  (BIoXel  koI  tol  SEpoi,  ’AyTLOxi?  /[irpuTldyEyE, 

It-seemed-good  to-the  council  and  the  people,  Antiochis(-tribe)  was-presiding, 

ApaKloyhiSes'  ETTEardTE,  ALoyyETOS'  eItte'  Kara  rdSE  tov 

Drakontides  was-chief-president,  Diognetos  proposed:  on  these(-terms)  the 

hopKoy  dpoCTOL  ’Abeyaloy  tev  (BoXeu  koI  to?  StKoards"  ouk 

oath  swear  of-Athenians  the  council  and  the  jurors:  not 

exueXo  XaXKtSEOS'  ex  XaXKtSos'  ovSe  tev  iroXty  dydaroToy 

1-shall-expel  Chalcidians  from  Chalcis  nor  the  city  ruined 

TTofiao  ouSe  ISlotev  oySsya  artpoad  ovSe  (feysL  ^Epioad 

1-shall-make  nor  private-citizen  none  I-shall-strip-of-rights,  nor  with-exile  1-shall-punish 

ouSe  xc^riXXEcfaopaL  ouSe  diroKTEyo  oiiSe  xP^M-O^Ta  dcfatpsaopaL 

nor  I-shall-arrest  nor  I-shall-kill  nor  property  I-shall-take-away 

dKpiTO  oddEyds'  dyEU  to  dspo  to  ’AOpyaldy  ... 

unjudged  (from-)no-one  without  the  people  the  of-Athenians  ... 

‘The  Council  and  the  People  resolved,  the  Antiochis  tribe  was  presiding,  Drakontides  was 
in  the  chair,  Diognetos  put  the  motion:  the  Council  and  jurors  of  the  Athenians  shall 
swear  the  oath  as  follows:  I  shall  not  expel  the  Chalcidians  from  Chalcis  nor  lay  waste 
their  city  nor  deprive  any  individual  of  his  rights  nor  punish  him  with  exile  nor  arrest  him 
nor  put  him  to  death  nor  deprive  anyone  of  his  property  untried  without  the  People  of 
the  Athenians  ...’ 

The  ‘old’  Athenian  alphabet  did  not  include  the  letters  H  and  Q,  or  use  the  digraphs  El 
and  OT  other  than  to  note  what  had  been  genuine  diphthongs:  E  and  O  are  therefore 
employed  to  represent  all  e-  and  o-vowels.  Similarly,  XZ  and  OZ  were  used  where  S  and  T 
would  appear  after  the  adoption  of  the  Ionic  alphabet,  cf.  xctuXXec()aopaL  [ksyllepsomaij 
‘I  shall  arrest’:  these  spellings  imply  that  [s]  was  perceived  as  having  an  acoustic 
effect  on  the  preceding  plosive  analogous  to  aspiration.  Where  a  diphthong  ending  in 
[i]  was  followed  by  a  vowel  there  was  a  tendency  in  several  dialects,  including  Attic, 
for  this  to  acquire  a  consonantal  articulation  [j]  and  then,  at  least  optionally,  to  be 
dropped.  In  some  common  words  this  pronunciation  became  the  norm  and  was 
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reflected  in  the  standard  orthography,  cf.  TTofiao  [poe:so:]  ‘I  shall  make/do’,  < 
TTOLTicjCii  [poje:so:]/[poie:so:]  (though  the  etymological  spelling  was  later  restored, 
leading  eventually  to  a  spelling  pronunciation).  As  we  shall  see  in  subsequent  chapters, 
the  use  of  periphrases  comprising  an  abstract  noun  with  a  verb  like  ‘do’  (e.g. 
dvdoTaTov  Tropoo  [anastaton  poe:so:]  ‘ruined  I-shall-make’)  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
language  of  Athenian  officialdom  that  was  to  have  a  long-term  future  in  this  register. 

A  developed  variety  of  Attic  was  soon  to  play  the  dominant  role  in  the  subsequent 
development  of  Greek,  a  history  from  which  all  other  ancient  dialects  eventually  dis¬ 
appeared  almost  without  trace.  This  story  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  chapter  3,  but 
first  we  must  consider  the  role  of  the  ancient  dialects  in  literature,  and  in  particular 
the  emergence  of  specifically  literary  dialects,  since  this  issue  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem  of  diglossia  which  has  characterized  Greek  for  most  of  its  history. 


Notes 

1  The  conventional  written  accents  on  Ancient  Greek  words  are  normally  transferred  directly 
into  phonetic  transcriptions  (see  Introduction,  note  2),  except  in  the  case  of  articles,  relative 
pronouns,  prepositions  and  certain  conjunctions  which,  in  connected  speech,  were  unac¬ 
cented  proclitics,  just  as  forms  of  the  3rd-person  anaphoric  pronoun  auTOV  [auton]  ‘him’ 
etc.  were  enclitic  (see  Mendez  Dosuna  (2000:  279-8,  for  relevant  evidence  and  examples). 
In  later  chapters,  dealing  with  periods  when  the  ancient  pitch  accent  had  changed  to  one 
characterized  by  stress,  analogous  conventions  are  applied. 

2  /b/  is  largely  the  product  of  later  developments,  deriving  particularly  <  ’7g"/,  on  which  see 
immediately  below,  and  may  not  even  have  been  a  sound  of  Mycenaean  at  all  (cf.  Thompson 
(2005)). 

3  Normally  [j],  though  palatalization  of  [t]  also  occurs  before  original  [w],  as  in  Ionic 
riaaepeg  [tesseresj/Attic  reTTapes-  [tettares]  <  IE  *k'"etwor-,  perhaps  involving  the  fronting 
of  [w]  >  [j”]  caused  by  an  inherently  palatalized  articulation  of  /t/  as  [t'j  in  at  least  this 
environment. 

4  The  group  [ns]  has  here  been  simplified  and  the  preceding  vowel  lengthened  in  ‘compensa¬ 
tion’  to  maintain  the  original  ‘heavy’  syllable  quantity.  The  ancient  pitch  accent  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  syllable-timed  rhythm,  reflected  directly  in  poetry,  which  required  fixed  metrical 
sequences  of  light  and  heavy  syllables,  the  latter  being  ‘closed’  (by  a  consonant  or  length), 
the  former  ‘open’  (i.e.  not  so  closed).  See  Allen  (1973),  Devine  and  Stephens  (1994)  for  a 
full  discussion  of  the  issues. 

5  The  element  -ai  [-ai]  occurs  in  other  infinitives  (e.g.  that  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  active  and 
in  medio-passives)  so  the  extension  of  this  to  -pen  [-men]  may  be  partly  a  matter  of  para¬ 
digmatic  levelling.  But  the  addition  is  only  to  the  athematic  infinitive  ending,  which  suggests 
that  a  specific  model,  i.e.  one  involving  this  ending  in  just  the  athematic  infinitives,  must 
have  provided  the  impetus  for  the  change. 

6  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  non-Aeolic  simplification  that  precedes  compensatory  length¬ 
ening  is  of  the  original  cluster  or  of  a  geminate  liquid/nasal  of  the  Aeolic  type. 

7  Note  that  Elean  spellings  with  EK  and  ET,  e.g.  TtdaKto  for  irdaxL)  [pask''o]  ‘1  suffer’  or  medio- 
passive  infinitives  in  -oral  for  -aGai  [-sTai],  suggest  that  voiceless  aspirates  had  in  general 
become  fricatives  as  in  Laconian,  but  that  a  preceding  [s]  had  blocked  the  process.  So  here 
eXOL  [exoi]  etc. 

8  In  Aeolic  [g]  is  the  normal  reflex  of  the  voiced  labio-velar  before  [u],  and  [b]  before  e-vowels, 
but  there  was  much  analogical  levelling  within  paradigms  and  among  related  word  forms. 
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9  The  Thessalian  stem  is  athematic,  with  the  unexpected  long  vowel  perhaps  deriving  analogi¬ 
cally  from  participles  like  cJiiXelvTCS'  [p’’ile:ntes]  ‘loving  (nom  pi)’,  remodelled  from  cJiiXcyTe? 
[p''ilentes]  on  the  basis  of  the  stem  in  (f)LXeL-p.L  [p^lemi]  ‘I  love’,  cf.  Koivayei-vTow 
[koina:ne:ntu:n]  ‘participating  (gen  pi)’  in  this  text,  again  showing  the  long  stem-vowel  and 
the  athematic  conjugation  of  vowel-stem  verbs  characteristic  of  Thessalian  and  Lesbian  (as 
well  as  of  Arcadian  and  Cypriot)  but  not  of  Boeotian  (cf.  (8j)):  contrast  ciroXepL-o-v  [epolemi- 
o-n]  in  1.4.3(a).  This  may  therefore  have  been  a  feature  of  Mycenaean  that  also  character¬ 
ized  the  North-West  Greek  of  the  ‘bridge’  areas  where  Aeolic  was  later  to  develop  its  own 
distinctive  identity,  with  Boeotian  subsequently  reverting  to  North-West  Greek  norms,  as 
often. 

10  The  final  -a  is  perhaps  just  a  mistake  for  -ai  [-ai],  though  this  does  not  rule  out  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  monophthongized  pronunciation  similar  to  that  written  with  H  in  Boeotian  (as 
suggested  in  the  transcription). 

11  Prevocalic  final  [-ns]  simplified  to  [-s]  prehistorically  in  all  dialects,  but  remained  unchanged 
pre-consonantally,  being  subject  to  simplification  only  later  (and  then  not  everywhere); 
in  the  latter  case  compensatory  lengthening  of  some  kind  took  place.  Most  dialects  then 
generalized  one  or  the  other  form,  though  the  original  distribution  is  preserved  in  the 
forms  of  the  article  in  early  Cretan,  as  in  the  Gortyn  law  code. 

12  It  is  also  used,  in  a  unique  aberration  from  normal  spellings,  to  mark  a  similar,  though 
presumably  voiced,  pronunciation  of  original  [d]  before  a  front  vowel  in  dTru-HeSo-plyos' 
?[apu-dzedo-mmos]  ‘having  given  away’  (cf.  Attic  dtTo-SeSo-p.evous'  [apodedomenuis]). 

13  Spellings  with  -eu-  [eu]  of  original  [eoj-sequences  are  sometimes  later  attested  (and  even 
appear  in  the  text  of  Homer,  presumably  as  an  editorial  correction  for  the  sake  of  the  metre, 
cf.  2.2  number  (4)). 


2 

Classical  Greek:  Oeficial 
AND  Literary  ‘Standards’ 


2.1  Introduction 

Though  there  were  certainly  differences  based  on  class,  age  and  gender  within  the 
dialect  of  any  given  city,  there  is  little  to  suggest  that  there  was  any  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  prestige  between  the  geographically  defined  varieties  of  spoken  Greek  down 
into  the  classical  period.  Indeed,  there  was  no  basis  for  such  differentiation  in  the 
absence  of  a  unified  Greek  state  and  the  cultural  pre-eminence  typically  associated  with 
the  dialect  of  a  dominant  class  within  a  larger  political  structure  transcending  the 
boundaries  of  individual  cities. 

Much  the  same  situation  obtains  for  the  official  written  versions  of  local  dialects 
known  to  us  from  inscriptions  (key  characteristics  and  examples  are  given  in  1.4), 
though  the  great  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  appear  to  have  adopted  a  more  or  less 
unified  official  standard  from  early  times,  in  recognition  of  their  collective  cultural  iden¬ 
tity  and  shared  political  interests.  Otherwise,  the  first  dialects  to  acquire  a  truly  panhel- 
lenic  status  were  those  employed  in  early  Greek  literature  during  the  7th,  6th  and  5th 
centuries  bc.  Though  our  texts  have  undoubtedly  suffered  from  editorial  ‘correction’ 
and  copyists’  error  over  the  centuries,  enough  remains  clear  to  enable  us  to  conclude,  on 
the  basis  of  comparison  with  inscriptional  material,  that  the  earliest  examples  of  work 
in  any  particular  genre  are  composed  in  stylized  versions  of  the  dialects  of  the  regions 
where  those  who  first  gave  that  genre  its  definitive  form  lived  and  worked. 

The  prestige  attaching  to  such  classic  works  soon  led  to  what  seems,  from  a  modern 
point  of  view,  a  rather  surprising  development.  During  this  period  most  genres  (defin¬ 
able  in  terms  of  metre,  subject  matter  and  manner  of  performance)  attracted  authors 
from  across  the  Greek-speaking  world,  and  their  work  was  routinely  composed  in  the 
traditionally  associated  literary  dialects  even  when  the  authors  concerned  came  from 
areas  in  which  a  different  variety  was  spoken.  This  genre-conditioning  of  dialect  is  a 
striking  feature  of  the  earliest  Greek  literature  and  is  not  only  a  sign  of  respect  for 
tradition  but  also  a  natural  consequence  of  the  ready  availability  within  any  particular 
written  dialect  of  established  and  refined  literary  conventions  and  verbal  ‘tools  of  the 
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trade’.  See  Cassio  (2008)  for  an  up-to-date  survey  of  the  Ancient  Greek  literary  dialects, 
together  with  relevant  bibliography. 

2.2  The  Language  of  Homer  and  its  Influence 
2.2.1  Ionian  epic 

To  understand  this  situation  properly  we  must  first  examine  the  language  of  the  earliest 
surviving  Greek  literature,  that  of  the  ‘Homeric’  epic  poems  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey} 
The  dialect  of  the  texts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  is  essentially  an  archaic  eastern 
lonic^  but  with  an  admixture  of  Aeolic  features  (some  ancient,  some  more  recent,  and 
with  different  regional  origins),  and  a  number  of  conspicuous  archaisms  not  charac¬ 
teristic  of  any  one  particular  historical  dialect  or  region  (see  Palmer  (1962),  Horrocks 
(1980,  1987,  1997)).  A  sample  of  the  relevant  diagnostic  data  is  given  in  (1): 

(1)  (a)  Ionic: 

(i)  original  [a:]  >  [8:]  in  all  environments  (e.g.  pip  [hie:]  ‘force’). 

(ii)  ‘quantitative  metathesis’  (e.g.  -po  [-8:o]  >  -eto  [-go:],  as  in 
TTpXpLddeu  [peileriadeo:]  ‘the  son  of  Peleus  (gen)’,  cf.  1.4.4  (b)(i)). 

(hi)  athematic  infinitives  in  -vai  [-nai]  (e.g.  Selvai  [t‘'e:nai]  ‘to  put’). 

(iv)  conditional  pv  [8:n]  ‘if’,  and  modal  particle  dv  [an]. 

(v)  compensatory  lengthening  in  (^elvos-  [kse:nos]  ‘stranger/guest’  etc. 
after  simplification  of  clusters  consisting  of  a  liquid/nasal  +  [w] 
(eastern  and  in  part  central  Ionic,  but  not  western). 

(b)  Aeolic: 

(i)  labial  reflexes  of  labio-velars  before  [i,  e]  (e.g.  TTiCTupes'  [pisyres] 
‘four’). 

(ii)  gemination  of  liquids/nasals  rather  than  simplification  of  clusters 
involving  liquids/nasals  with  [j]  or  original  [s]  followed  by  compen¬ 
satory  lengthening  (e.g.  eppevlai)  [emmen(ai)]  ‘to  be’  <  ’'■[es-men(ai)] 
etc.:  not  Boeotian). 

(iii)  thematic  infinitives  in  -e-\iev  [-e-men],  mainland  Aeolic  (e.g. 
dKouT-pev  [aku:emen]  ‘to  hear’). 

(iv)  athematic  infinitives  in  -pen  [-men],  mainland  Aeolic  (e.g.  ’i-pev 
[imen]  ‘to  go’). 

(v)  athematic  infinitives  in  -pevat  [-menai],  Lesbian  (e.g.  ep-pevai 
[emmenai]  ‘to  be’). 

(vi)  dative  plurals  of  consonant-stem  nouns  in  -eaai  [-essi]  (e.g.  TToSeuaL 
[podessi]  ‘feet’). 

(c)  Archaisms  (many  probably  of  Mycenaean  vintage): 

(i)  o-stem  genitives  in  -oto  [-oio]  (e.g.  hopoio  [domoio]  ‘house’). 

(ii)  the  oblique  case  ending -(fiL  [-p4]  (e.g.6peCTcf)L(v)[6resp*’in]  ‘mountains’. 

(iii)  much  vocabulary,  such  as  dva^  [anaks]  ‘ruler’,  heiras'  [depas]  ‘cup’, 
eyxo?  [eqk’’os]  ‘sword’,  etc. 

Ionic  predominates  throughout  and  the  Aeolic  and  archaic  forms  normally  provide 
semantically  equivalent  variants  that  are  metrically  distinct  in  terms  of  their  patterning 
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of  light  and  heavy  syllables.^  This  plainly  artificial  amalgam  is  explained  by  arguing 
that  the  Greek  epic  tradition  was  in  origin  an  oral  one  (for  the  development  of  the 
original  hypothesis  see  M.  Parry  (1928a,  1928b,  1930,  1932),  and  A.  Parry  (1971); 
the  bibliography  is  now  enormous).  Its  origins  almost  certainly  go  back  into  the  Bronze 
Age  (cf.  Horrocks  (1980,  1997))  and  its  final  development,  culminating  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  probably  took  place  in  Ionia  during  the  8th  century  bc.  Dialect  mixture 
and  archaism  are  typical  of  traditional  oral  poetry,  and  the  reason  has  to  do  with  the 
typically  ‘formulaic’  character  of  oral  poetic  diction,  which,  in  a  world  without  writing, 
evolves  organically  within  the  framework  of  a  fixed  metre  as  an  aid  to  composition 
and  memory. 

Recall  that  in  the  absence  of  contrastive  stress  the  ancient  pitch  accent  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  syllable-timed  speech  rhythm.  Early  Greek  poetry  therefore  exhibits  a  range 
of  stylizations  of  natural  phonological  phrasing  into  ‘lines’,  or  sometimes  ‘stanzas’, 
characterized  by  sequences  of  light  (-)  and  heavy  (-)  syllables  organized  into  metrical 
feet.  Greek  epic,  for  example,  is  composed  in  dactylic  hexameters,  lines  of  six  feet 
consisting  either  of  dactyls  (-  —),  truncated  in  the  sixth  foot  to  (-  -),  or  spondees 
( );  the  fourth  foot  is  typically,  and  the  fifth  foot  overwhelmingly,  dactylic: 

(2)  |1  -  |2  -  |3  -  |4  _  |5  _  |6  _  ^  I 

Over  time,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  composition,  performance  and  transmission 
of  ‘text’  without  the  aid  of  writing,  recurrent  themes  come  to  be  characterized  by  sets 
of  conventional,  though  always  adaptable,  descriptive  phrases  occupying  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  line.  Such  ‘formula  systems’  are  not  merely  rendered  more  memorable  by 
their  metricality,  but  crucially  facilitate  new  composition  by  providing  the  poet  with 
ready-made  sets  of  metrically  different  ways  of  saying  the  same  or  similar  things  (cf. 
Hoekstra  (1965),  Hainsworth  (1968),  Horrocks  (1980,  1997)).  In  (3),  for  example, 
we  have  the  formula  system  for  describing  a  weeping  male  in  the  accusative  case,  where 
each  variant  occupies  a  different  slot  within  the  last  four  feet  of  a  hexameter  (the 
optional  adjectives,  with  different  meanings  and  metrical  structures,  provide  for  extra 
flexibility  over  and  above  the  core  components): 
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Ultimately  the  feasibility  of  composition,  memorization  and  performance  depends 
on  the  availability  of  such  conventionalized  diction  across  the  core  thematic  spectrum, 
and  the  poet’s  capabilities  would  be  seriously  damaged  if  these  fundamental  building 
blocks  were  undermined  by  the  replacement  of  traditional  forms  with  more  modern 
equivalents  with  different  metrical  properties.  Earlier,  or  dialectally  distinct,  grammati¬ 
cal  forms  and  phrases  were  therefore  retained  whenever  these  offered  metrical  options 
distinct  from  their  8th-century  Ionic  equivalents,  especially  if  these  were  embedded  in 
a  range  of  formula  systems.  In  the  case  of  (3),  for  example,  the  option  of  separating 
a  preverb  from  its  verb  (so-called  ‘tmesis’,  as  in  Kara...  xeoyra  [kata  ...  k*’eonta])  is  a 
very  ancient  construction  that  had  probably  passed  out  of  vernacular  use  centuries 
earlier  but  had  remained  central  to  the  oral  poet’s  formulaic  repertoire.  Such  traditional 
elements  could,  of  course,  also  be  exploited  freely  outside  the  network  of  formula 
systems,  since  metrically  different  endings,  word  forms  and  phrases  of  identical  or 
closely  related  meaning  are  self-evidently  helpful  across  the  board.  The  propensity  of 
oral  traditions  to  retain  archaic  and  ‘foreign’  dialect  forms  long  after  the  introduction 
of  more  modern,  or  more  local,  equivalents  needs  no  further  explanation. 

Thus,  although  such  an  artificial  language  could  never  have  been  the  spoken  dialect 
of  any  particular  region,  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and  diction  were  regularly 
modernized  in  line  with  the  spoken  Greek  of  those  localities  where  epic  bards  were 
working  at  any  given  time.  The  major  proviso,  as  noted,  was  that  such  updating  should 
not  seriously  damage  the  poets’  traditional  compositional  and  stylistic  repertoire, 
thereby  guaranteeing  the  retention  of  older  and  ‘foreign’  elements  at  each  stage.  For 
the  Homeric  poems,  the  eastern  Ionic  of  the  8th  century  bc  provided  the  latest,  and 
so  the  dominant,  layer  of  linguistic  fabric  into  which  other  elements  remained  inextri¬ 
cably  woven.  Of  these,  the  residual  archaisms  are  readily  explained  as  formulaically 
protected,  or  stylistically  characteristic,  survivals  from  the  Bronze  Age,  but  there  are 
two  competing  scenarios  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  Aeolicisms.  According  to 
one  theory,  epic  story-telling  in  the  post-Mycenaean  era  was  initially  developed  in  areas 
where  Aeolic  speech  was  emerging  and  only  passed  over  to  Ionia  at  a  later  date  for 
the  final  ‘phase’  of  its  artistic  evolution  (cf.  West  (1988),  Peters  (1986),  and  see  Haug 
(2002)  for  a  recent  attempt  to  support  this  hypothesis).  The  other  theory,  perhaps 
more  realistically,  sees  hexameter  poetry  in  some  form  as  a  common  inheritance  of 
both  the  Aeolic-  and  Ionic-speaking  areas  after  the  Mycenaean  collapse,  with  borrow¬ 
ing  and  adaptation  of  material  between  the  two  traditions  until  the  time  when  the 
Ionic  tradition,  perhaps  in  part  as  a  result  of  the  monumental  composition  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  finally  eclipsed  its  rival.  Horrocks  (1987,  1997)  offers  some  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  Homer’s  Aeolicisms  were  borrowed  from  such  a 
parallel  tradition  rather  than  representing  the  residue  of  an  earlier  Aeolic  phase  of  the 
tradition  (see  also  Wyatt  (1992)). 

Only  when  the  epic  tradition  shifted  from  a  truly  creative  to  a  more  recitative  phase, 
a  change  standardly  associated  with  the  effects  of  the  return  and  spread  of  writing 
during  the  8th  and  7th  centuries,  did  the  Homeric  poems  and  other  traditional  hex¬ 
ameter  poetry  eventually  come  to  be  seen  not  as  a  corpus  of  material  inevitably  to  be 
adapted  over  time  but  rather  as  constituting  a  set  of  definitive  ‘texts’  for  recitation,^^ 
texts  which  also  provided  a  linguistic  model  for  any  future,  increasingly  literate,  com¬ 
position  in  hexameters.  The  first  Greek  literary  dialect  was  thus  created,  and  its  impact 
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was  to  be  immense  and  lasting.  The  unprecedented  scope  and  outstanding  quality  of 
the  Homeric  poems  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  decline  and  ultimate  demise 
of  innovative  composition,  and  may  even  have  prompted  the  earliest  extended  use  of 
writing  as  a  means  of  recording  them  (see  Powell  (1996)).  Whether  or  not  this  is  so, 
their  prestige  in  antiquity  cannot  be  overestimated.  They  were  felt  to  embody  the  very 
essence  of  Greek  culture  and  quickly  formed  the  cornerstone  of  traditional  education 
throughout  the  Greek-speaking  world.  It  was  therefore  entirely  appropriate,  though 
also  entirely  accidental,  that  their  dialect  was  not  that  of  a  particular  region  but  a 
‘poetic’  variety  which,  while  clearly  related  to  contemporary  Ionic,  transcended  the 
parochialism  of  local  and  even  official  varieties  through  the  elevating  effects  of  archa¬ 
ism  and  high-flown  formulaic  phraseology  and  the  distancing  effect  of  Aeolic  loan¬ 
words  and  grammatical  formatives.  These  linguistic  qualities  of  the  first,  universally 
admired,  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  determined  the  Greek  view  of  what  was 
linguistically  appropriate  within  the  higher  levels  of  poetic  discourse  for  many  centuries 
to  come  (see,  for  example,  Aristotle  Rhetoric  1404b,  Poetics  I458a-b,  and  cf.  Passa 
(2008a)  for  an  up-to-date  survey  of  the  various  issues  involved). 

In  (4)  Achilles  replies  to  king  Priam  of  Troy,  who  wishes  to  ransom  the  body  of  his 
son  Hector,  killed  by  Achilles  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  friend  Patroclus:^ 

(4) 

US'  (faro,  Tu  8'  apa  TraTpos-  uT  ipepov  cipae  yooio’ 
aiiidpevos-  6'  apa  xcLpo?  dTrcoaoTO  f\Ka  yepovTa. 

Tc!)  8e  pvTiaapevu  6  pev'TKTopos'  dv8po(|)6yoLo 
kXol'  ddivd,  TTpoirdpoiGe  TTodflv  ’AxLXfios-  eXuadeis', 
aurdp  ’AxLXXeus-  KAalev  ebv  Trarep',  dXXoTe  8'  auTe 
ndrpoKXov  Tuv  8e  aTovaxh  Kara  8copaT'  opupei. 
aurdp  eTTEL  pa  yooio  rerdpTrero  Slo?  ’AxlXXeus-, 
mi  OL  diTO  TTpaTTiduu  f]X6'  ipepos'  f]8'  diro  yuitou, 
auTLK'  diro  Bpovou  upro,  yepovra  8e  x^TO?  duiorri, 
olKTELpuy  ttoXlov  re  Kdpri  ttoXlov  re  yeveiov, 

Ka'i  |iLV  (|)toyfiaas'  eirea  TTrepdevra  TTpoar|u8a' 

”d  Se'iX,  f)  Sfi  TToXXd  kok'  dvaxeo  aov  Kara  0up6y. 

Trios'  erXris'  errl  ufias'  ’Axaiiov  eX9ep.ey  olos', 

dv8pos'  £$■  6(j)0aXp.ous',  os'  tol  rroXeas'  re  Kal  ea0Xous' 

uieas'  e^evdpL^a;  OLdfipeidu  vv  roi  pTop. 

dXX'  dye  8t|  kot'  dp'  e^eu  errl  0p6vou,  dXyea  8'  epirris' 

ev  0up(p  KaTaKeIa0aL  Moopev  dyuapevoi  rrep' 

ou  ydp  TLS'  TTpfiG?  TTeXerai  KpuepoTo  yooio." 

Homer  Iliad  24,  507-24 

[ho:s  p’’ato,  to:i  d  ara  patros  hup'’  hiimeron  orse  gooio; 

Thus  he-spoke,  in-him  and  then  for-father  somewhat  desire  he-aroused  of-lamentatior 

hapsamenos  d  ara  k'’e:r6s  ap6:sato  E:ka  geronta. 

touching  and  then  hand  he-pushed-away  gently  old-man. 

to:  de  mneisameno:  ho  men  hektoros  androp''6noio 

The-two  and  remembering  the-one  EMP  Hector  man-slaying 

klai  adina,  proparoiTe  podom  ak'’ile:os  elusdeis, 

wept  vehemently,  before  feet  of-Achilles  slipping-down, 
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autar  ak'^illeus  klaien  heon  pater,  allote  d  aute 

but  Achilles  wept  his  father,  another-time  and  further 

patroklon;  tD:n  de  stonak’’e:  kata  d5:mat  or5:re:. 

Patroclus;  of-them  and  wailing  through  house  rose, 

autar  epe:  ra  gooio  tetarpeto  di:os  ak'’illeus. 

But  when  then  of-lamentation  had-his-fill  noble  Achilles, 

kai  hoi  apo  prapidoin  edt'’  hfimeros  e:d  apo  gujjo:n, 

and  for-him  from  mind  went  desire  and  from  limbs, 

auti'k  apo  t'’r6no;  o;rto,  geronta  de  k''e:r6s  anfste:, 

forthwith  from  seat  he-rose,  old-man  and  by-hand  he-raised-up, 

oikte:ro:n  polion  te  kare:  polion  te  gene:on, 

pitying  grey  both  head  grey  and  beard, 

kai  min  p'’o:ne:sa:s  epea  pteroenta  prosemda: 

and  him  speaking-aloud  words  winged  addressed: 

a:  de:l,  e  de  polla  kak  ansk'’eo  son  kata  t'’u:m6n. 

Ah  unlucky  man,  indeed  and  many  evils  you-endured  your  in  heart. 

p3:s  etle:s  epi  ne:as  ak'’ai3n  elt'’emen  oios. 

How  you-dared  to  ships  of-Achaeans  to-come  alone, 

andros  es  op'’t'’alm6:s,  hos  toi  poleas  te  kai  est''16:s 

of-man  to  eyes,  who  for-you  many  both  and  good 

hujjeas  eksenariksa?  side:re:6n  nu  toi  e:tor. 

sons  I-killed?  Iron  surely  for-you  heart. 

all  age  de:  kat  ar  hezdeu  epi  t'’r6no:,  algea  d  empe:s 

But  come  indeed  down  then  sit  on  seat,  woes  and  at-least 

en  t''u:mo:i  katakest*’ai  ea:somen  ak'’numenoi  per; 

in  heart  to-rest  we-will-allow  grieving  though; 

o:  gar  tis  pre:ksis  peletai  krueroio  gooio.  J 

Not  for  any  result  exists  of-chilling  lamentation. 

‘So  he  spoke,  and  stirred  in  him  some  passion  of  grieving  for  his  own  father.  He  took  the 
old  man’s  hand  and  pushed  him  gently  away,  and  the  two  of  them  remembered,  Priam 
slipping  down  before  Achilles’  feet  and  weeping  vehemently  for  Hector  slayer-of-men, 
Achilles  for  his  own  father  and  then  again  for  Patroclus.  Their  wailing  rose  through  the 
house.  Then  when  noble  Achilles  had  taken  his  fill  of  sorrow  and  the  passion  had  gone 
from  his  mind  and  limbs,  he  rose  forthwith  from  his  seat  and  raised  the  old  man  by  the 
hand,  pitying  his  grey  head  and  his  grey  beard,  and  addressed  him  aloud  in  winged  words: 
‘Ah  unlucky  man,  you  have  surely  endured  many  evils  in  your  heart.  How  could  you  dare 
to  come  alone  to  the  ships  of  the  Achaeans,  before  the  eyes  of  the  man,  myself,  who  have 
killed  many  fine  sons  of  yours?  Your  heart  is  surely  made  of  iron.  Come  and  sit  down 
now  upon  this  chair,  and  despite  our  grieving  we  will  let  our  sorrows  at  least  lie  still  in 
the  heart.  For  there  is  no  gain  in  chill  lamentation.’ 

Assuming  an  east  Ionic  origin  for  the  monumental  Homeric  poems,  as  seems  most  likely, 
the  writing  of  word-initial  aspiration,  though  reflected  here  in  the  transcription,  must  be 
assumed  to  be  post-Homeric  and  of  editorial  origin  (recall  that  east  Ionic  is  psilotic 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  records).  Alongside  the  characteristic  Ionic  forms  with 
[e:]  from  original  [a:]  (aTovaxp  [stonak^e:]  ‘wailing’,  dvLaTT]  [aniste:]  ‘s/he  raised  up’, 
TTph^LS'  [pre:ksis]  ‘gain’),  we  may  also  note  here  the  Aeolic  thematic  infinitive  ekbepev 
[elt*'emen]  ‘to  come’  and  the  Aeolic  treatment  of  the  initial  labio-velar  in  TTeXeTai 
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[pdetai]  ‘there  exists’  (this  verb  did  not  survive  in  Ionic  so  the  expected  TeXerai  [teletai] 
would  have  been  impossible).  Among  the  archaisms  in  evidence  the  metrically  useful 
o-stem  genitive  singular  in  -olo  [-oio]  appears  rather  more  frequently  than  the  ‘modern’ 
-ov  [-o:]  (just  twice  in  Gpovou  [t*'r6no:]  ‘seat’);  there  are  also  two  examples  of  tmesis, 
namely  ixp'  ('ipepou)  cbpoe  [hup'’  (hiimeron)  3:rse]  ‘s/he  somewhat  (passion)  aroused’, 
and  kqt'  (dp')  eCev  [kat  ar  hezdeu]  ‘down  (then)  sit  (imp)’,  the  latter  with  Ionic-style 
contraction  of  -eo  [-eo]  >  -eu  [-eu],  cf.  1.4.3  (b)(i)  (though  the  spelling  is  probably  late). 

The  use  of  a  stylized  regional  dialect  blended  with  a  range  of  ‘archaic’,  ‘foreign’  and 
‘poetic’  features  associated  with  a  particular  genre  is  also  characteristic  of  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  poetry  in  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  bc.*’  Though  the  earliest  surviving  examples 
necessarily  come  from  the  alphabetic  period,  it  is  almost  certain  that  each  of  the  genres 
was  shaped  by  a  long  oral  tradition  during  which  it  had  evolved  its  own  dialectal 
characteristics  and  stylistic  conventions.  But  by  the  time  we  have  access  to  these  tradi¬ 
tions  there  was  already  widespread  exploitation  of  epic  forms  and  epic  diction.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  early  Greek  poetry  is  fundamentally  unoriginal:  literary  dialects  were 
always  adaptable,  and  individual  poets  were  capable  of  significant  experimentation 
and  innovation.  But  all  genres  display  in  varying  degrees  a  ‘distanced’  quality  deriving 
in  part  from  their  own  internal  evolution  but  also  reflecting  a  universal  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  epic-style  diction  in  imparting  a  universal  quality  to  work  that  was 
increasingly  aimed  at  a  panhellenic  audience. 

2,2.2  Ionian  elegy  and  iambus 

Some  of  the  earliest  poetry  of  the  archaic  age  comes  from  Ionic-speaking  areas  and  is 
composed  in  dactylic  or  iambic/trochaic  rhythms,  i.e.  metres  based  on  combinations 
of  dactyls  and  spondees  (-  and  ~  -)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  iambs/trochees  and 
spondees  (-  -/-  -  and  -  -)  on  the  other.  Most  of  this  dactylic  poetry  is  not  composed 
purely  in  hexameters,  however,  but  in  ‘elegiac  couplets’,  each  consisting  of  a  hexameter 
followed  by  a  (so-called)  pentameter: 

(5)  I  -  -  I-  -  I-  -  I-  -  I-  -  I-  r| 

I  -  -  I-  -  I  -  II-  -'-I  -  -Irl 

Leading  figures  include  Archilochus  (7th  century,  from  Paros  in  the  Cyclades,  but  left 
for  Thasos),  Callinus  (7th  century,  from  Ephesus),  Mimnermus  (7th  century,  probably 
from  Smyrna,  though  apparently  descended  from  immigrants  from  Colophon), 
Semonides  (7th  century,  originally  from  Samos  but  led  a  colony  to  Amorgos)  and 
Hipponax  (6th  century,  from  Ephesus),  though  there  are  also  practitioners  of  Ionic- 
style  poetry  from  other  dialect  areas,  including  Tyrtaeus  (7th  century,  from  Sparta), 
Solon  (7th/6th  century,  from  Athens)  and  Theognis  (6th  century,  from  Megara),  all  of 
whom  seemingly  make  only  minimal  use  of  elements  from  their  own  local  vernaculars.^ 
In  general,  the  dactylic  character  of  elegiac  poetry  allows  for  straightforward  deploy¬ 
ment  of  epic  formulae  and  diction,  and  the  impression  is  overwhelmingly  of  traditional 
foundations  rooted  in  the  language  of  the  epic,  though  with  additional  contemporary 
elements,  chiefly  from  Ionic,  as  required  by  the  subject  matter.*  By  contrast,  the  Ionian 
tradition  of  iambic/trochaic  poetry,  a  genre  that  had  clearly  evolved  independently  of 
the  epic,  makes  significantly  less  use  of  epic  precedent  and  convention  and  its  diction 
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appears  to  be  correspondingly  closer  to  the  Ionic  vernacular.  Both  genres  deal  with  an 
astonishing  range  of  subject  matter  (see  West  (1974),  Bowie  (1986),  Passa  (2008b), 
Kaczko  (2008a)). 

Archilochus  5,  which  is  probably  a  complete  poem,  is  a  good  example  of  the  more 
personal,  and  often  much  more  cynical,  tone  of  Ionic  elegiac  poetry: 

(6) 

damSi  [ley  Satuy  tl?  dydXXcTaL,  f|v  irapd  6d|j.yu 
eyTO?  diTti)iiT|Toy  KdXXLTToy  oiiK  eOeXuy, 
aiiToy  8'  e^eaduaa.  t'l  [tol  peXei  dams'  eKetyTi; 
eppeTW  e^atiTLS'  KTriaopaL  oi)  KaKiu. 

Archilochus  5 

[aspi'di  men  safD:n  tis  agalletai,  hern  para  Pamnoii 

In-shield  EMP  of-the-Saii  someone  exults,  which  beside  bush 

entos  am5:me:ton  kallipon  o:k  et'’elo:n, 
weapon  blameless  I-abandoned  not  willing, 
auton  d  eksesao:sa.  ti  moi  mele:  aspis  eke:ne:? 

self  but  I-saved.  What  to-me  concerns  shield  that? 

erreto:;  eksautis  kte:somai  o:  kakfo:| 
let-it-perish;  again  I-will-acquire  not  worse. 

‘Some  Thracian  tribesman  rejoices  in  my  shield  (blameless  equipment  that  I  abandoned 
unwillingly  beside  a  bush),  but  myself  I  saved.  What  does  that  shield  mean  to  me?  To  hell 
with  it!  I’ll  get  another  one  just  as  good.’ 

Sextus  Empiricus  (Pyrrhoneioi  Hypotyposeis  3.216)  slightly  misquotes  the  first  three 
lines  of  this  poem  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  Spartan  mother  who  told  her 
son  to  return  from  battle  with  his  shield  or  on  it  (i.e.  dead).  Though  there  is  nothing 
remotely  heroic,  or  indeed  Homeric,  about  the  sentiments  here,  almost  all  of  the  phra¬ 
seology  that  is  so  skilfully  and  wittily  recycled  can  be  found  somewhere  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  including  the  epic  Aeolicism  KaX-XiTiov  [kallipon]  ‘I  abandoned’,  with 
apocopation  of  the  preverb  Kurd-  [kata-].  But  the  use  of  the  singular  evros-  [entos] 
‘(piece  of)  equipment’  is  apparently  an  innovation,  while  dpmpriToy  ‘blameless’  appears 
just  once  in  the  Homeric  corpus,  at  Iliad  12.109. 

2.2.3  Personal  lyric 

The  personal  lyric  poetry  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  both  from  7th/6th-century  bc  Lesbos, 
appears  at  first  sight  to  make  quite  natural  use  of  the  Lesbian  dialect,  though  we  have 
no  early  epigraphic  material  to  compare  directly  and  we  should  remember  that  our 
texts  are  largely  the  work  of  Hellenistic  scholars  of  the  3rd  and  2nd  centuries  who 
inter  alia  seem  to  have  introduced  a  number  of  false  hyper-Aeolic  forms.  But  both 
poets  were  working  within  a  tradition  that  must  have  had  long-term  links  with  the 
various  Ionian  traditions,  and  which  allowed  occasional  use  of  epic-style  features  and 
phraseology,  not  only  in  poems  with  dactylic  rhythms,  such  as  Sappho  44,^  but  also 
more  generally.  Noteworthy  among  these  are:  genitives  of  o-stems  in  -oto  [-oio]  beside 
Lesbian  -oi  [-o:]  (Alcaeus  174(a),  epxopevoio  [erk^omenoio]  ‘coming’);  dative  plurals  of 
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0-stems  in  -ols-  [-ois]  beside  -olql  [-oisi]  (Sappho  94.12,  ttoXXols-  ...  arecfidyoLS-  [pollois 
...step'^anois]  ‘many... garlands’);  dative  plurals  of  consonant  stems  in  -aL(y)  [-si(n)] 
beside  -eaai  [-essi]  (Alcaeus  129.22,  TtoaLv  [posin]  ‘feet’);  3pl  aorists  (past  perfectives) 
of  athematic  verbs  in  -aav  [-san]  rather  than  -v  [-n]  (eSoaav  [edosan]  ‘they  gave’); 
omission  of  the  augment  in  past-tense  indicative  verb  forms  beside  the  regular  aug¬ 
mented  forms  (Alcaeus  332.2,  KUT-Gaue  [katt''ane]  ‘s/he  died’);  and  the  thematic  inflec¬ 
tion  of  contract  verbs'®  beside  the  native  athematic  conjugation  (Sappho  44.33, 
ou-KaXeoyTes'  [oq-kaleontes]  rather  than  ou-KaXeuTes'  [og-kalentes]  ‘calling  upon  (nom 
pi)’.  See  Bowie  (1981)  for  a  full  discussion  of  ‘poetic’  and  other  features  that  were 
probably  alien  to  the  contemporary  vernacular  of  the  island;  Tribulato  (2008a)  pro¬ 
vides  a  contemporary  survey  of  the  core  issues  and  an  up-to-date  bibliography. 

Sappho  1,  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (De  Compositione  173-9),  pro¬ 
vides  a  good  sense  of  the  intensely  personal  character  of  much  of  this  poetry.  The  first 
three  stanzas  of  the  poem,  which  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  are  given  in  (7);  the 
metre  is  the  Sapphic  stanza,  comprising  three  hendecasyllabic  lines,  followed  by  an 
Adonean: 

(7)  r  I  I  “  -  r  (x  3) 


TTOLKLXoGpov'  dGaydr’  ’A(|)p66LTa, 

TTat  Aloj-  doXoTrXoKe,  Xiaaopai  uf 
pf|  p'  dauLCTL  ^1)6'  ovLaiaL  Sdpya, 
TTOTyia,  90poy, 

dXXd  TLid’  eX9',  al  TTora  Kdr/poiTa 
rds"  cpa?  avSas-  dioiCTa  tttiXol 
EKXufS',  TidTpos'  Se  86poy  XiTTOiaa 
XpLICTLOy  f|X0fS' 

dpp'  LiTTaaSeij^aLCTa'  KdXoi  8/  a'  ayou 
ajKces'  arpoOGoL  irepl  yds-  peXaiyas' 
TTLicya  8Lyy6yT6S'  TTrep'  dir’  upaycoiGe- 
-pog-  did  peaCTW 

Sappho  1,  1-12 


[poikilohron  aiTanat  ap'’r6di:ta, 

Of-richly-worked-throne  immortal  Aphrodite, 
pai  di'os  doloploke,  lissomal  se; 
child  of-Zeus  wile-weaving,  I  pray-to  you: 
me:  m  asaisi  me:d  om'aisi  damna:, 
not  me  with-pains  nor  with-sorrows  tame, 
potnia,  humon, 
lady,  heart, 

alia  tmd  elt'’,  ai  pota  ka:tero:ta 

but  hither  come,  if  ever  also-on-other-occasions 

ta:s  ema:s  auda:s  afoisa  pe:loi 

the  my  voice  hearing  afar 

eklues,  patros  de  demon  Ifpoisa 

you-listened,  of-father  and  house  leaving 
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k'’ru:sion  e:lt''es 
golden  you-came 

arm  upazdeuksaisa;  kaloi  de  s  a:gon 
chariot  having-yoked;  beautiful  and  you  they-brought 
6:kees  stro:t''oi  peri  ga:s  melama:s 
swift  sparrows  over  earth  black 
pukna  dmnentes  pter  ap  0:ran3:ft’'e- 
close-packed  whirling  wings  from  heaven/ether 
-ros  dia  messo:;] 
through  middle; 

‘Aphrodite  of  the  richly  worked  throne,  immortal,  wile-weaving  child  of  Zeus,  I  pray 
to  you:  tame  not  my  heart,  lady,  with  pain  and  anguish,  but  come  hither  if  ever  at  other 
times  you  heard  my  voice  afar  and  listened,  and  leaving  your  father’s  golden  house 
you  yoked  your  chariot  and  came;  and  beautiful  swift  sparrows  brought  you  over 
the  black  earth  from  heaven  through  the  midst  of  the  ether  whirling  their  close-packed 
wings; 

The  Lesbian  dialect  was  characterized  by  psilosis  and  recessive  accentuation,  and  the 
editors  have  marked  the  text  accordingly.  Note  here  too  the  characteristic  dative 
plurals  in  -atat  [-aisi],  the  temporal  adverbial  in  -to  [-ta]  ((dTepoara  [ater3:ta]  ‘on  other 
occasions’),  and  the  preposition/preverb  utid  [upa]  (=  utto]  [hypo])  ‘under’,  as  well  as 
the  diphthongal  product  of  compensatory  lengthening  seen  in  the  feminine  participles 
dloLoa  [aioisa]  ‘hearing’,  XiTTOLaa  [lipoisa]  ‘leaving’  etc.  (Attic  has  -ovaa  [-u:sa],  with 
both  endings  <  [-onsa]  <  ’’'[-onts'a]  <  ’’'[-ont-ja]).  The  athematic  inflection  of  contract 
verbs  seen  in  dlvyevres'  [dmnentes]  ‘whirling’  (beside  Attic  dLveovTes'  [d:neontes])  is  a 
feature  of  both  Lesbian  and  Thessalian,  while  the  labial  reflex  of  an  original  labio-velar 
before  a  front  vowel  in  tttiXol  [pe:loi]  (contrast  Attic  tt|XoO  [t8:lu:])  ‘afar’  is  character¬ 
istic  of  all  Aeolic  dialects.  Note,  however,  that  the  double  nasal  in  Siwevres'  [dmnentes] 
is  a  hyper- Aeolic  form,  based  analogically  on  the  genuine  doubling  of  nasals  and  liquids 
in  place  of  compensatory  lengthening  seen  in  forms  like  Kpivvo)  [krinno:]  ‘I  judge’  beside 
Attic  Kpivo)  [krimo:]  (both  <  ’'■[krm-jo:]).“  Epic  influence  is  apparent  in  the  word 
diKces-  [6:keesJ  ‘swift’,  which  is  only  epic/poetic,  in  the  artificial  lengthening  of  the  first 
syllable  of  dOavar'  [a:t*’anat(a:)]  ‘immortal’,  and  in  the  disyllabic  pronunciation  of  did 
[dia]  ‘through’,  which  elsewhere  appears  either  prevocalically  with  the  final  vowel 
elided  or  pre-consonantally  as  a  monosyllable  written  Cd  (though  Z  here  is  also  edito¬ 
rial,  reflecting  a  much  later  epigraphic  spelling  of  what  by  then  had  perhaps  become 
[z'a],  but  which  was  almost  certainly  still  [dja]  in  Sappho’s  time).  Overall,  the  third 
stanza  provides  some  particularly  clear  echoes  of  epic  diction,  e.g.  in  the  use  of  the 
formulaic  phrase  ‘black  earth’  (also  in  Archilochus  58.2)  and  in  the  description  of  the 
birds  ‘whirling  their  close-packed  wings’  (cf.  Odyssey  2.151). 

The  last  great  practitioner  of  such  solo  song  was  Anacreon  (6th/5th  century),  who 
hailed  from  Ionian  Teos  in  Asia  Minor  but  joined  a  colony  to  Abdera  in  Thrace  after 
the  Persian  occupation  of  his  homeland  and  later  worked  both  on  Samos,  at  the  court 
of  the  tyrant  Polycrates,  and  then  at  Athens,  at  the  court  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus. 
His  poems  in  lyric  metres,  following  the  essentially  ‘local’  traditions  of  the  genre,  are 
composed  in  a  stylized  eastern  lonic'^  with  many  Homeric  echoes,  and  deal  mostly 
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with  love  and  drinking.  They  are  characterized  by  meticulous  attention  to  technique 
and  a  striking  wit. 

2.2.4  Choral  lyric 

By  contrast,  choral  lyric  was  traditionally  associated  with  performance  at  public,  par¬ 
ticularly  religious,  festivals.  Its  thematic  range  is  correspondingly  wide,  including 
hymns,  paeans  (addressed  to  Apollo),  dithyrambs  (traditionally  in  honour  of  Dionysus), 
mythological  narratives,  processional  songs,  songs  specifically  for  choruses  of  girls, 
dance  songs,  wedding  songs,  drinking  songs,  erotic  songs,  eulogies,  dirges  and  victory 
odes.  But  there  are  a  number  of  recurrent  elements  that  characterize  the  genre  as  a 
whole,  most  notably  honour  for  the  gods,  comment  on  the  celebrants  and  the  use  of 
mythology  for  moralizing  purposes,  and  these  remain  more  or  less  central  down  into 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 

The  language  of  choral  lyric  underwent  its  most  important  early  development  in 
Doric-speaking  areas  and  is  therefore  often  described  as  ‘Doric’,  but  the  impact  of  the 
epic  was  from  the  first  much  more  pervasive  than  in  personal  lyric,  especially  in  its 
phraseological  reminiscences,  and  there  is  also  evidence  of  an  already  conventionalized 
input  from  an  Aeolic  tradition  (with  certain  features  demonstrably  Lesbian).  Important 
among  these  Aeolic  features  are  dative  plurals  of  consonant  stems  in  -eaat  [-essi]  (also 
epic),  athematic  forms  of  contract  verbs,  words  with  double  liquids  and  nasals  like 
KXeevvos'  [kleennos]  ‘famed’, and  above  all  specifically  Lesbian  forms  showing  the 
characteristic  diphthongal  outcome  of  compensatory  lengthening  following  the  simpli¬ 
fication  of  [ns],  such  as  MoToa  [moisa]  ‘Muse’,  (Jicpoiaa  [p’’eroisa]  ‘bearing  (fern)’, 
((lepoLOL  [p’’eroisi]  ‘they  bear’.  In  this  connection  we  may  note  that  the  poet  Terpander 
of  Lesbos  is  supposed  to  have  founded  a  school  of  music  in  7th-century  Sparta  (see 
West  (1992),  Cassio  (2005)). 

The  earliest  writer  of  choral  lyric  of  whose  work  substantial  fragments  survive  is 
Aleman,  who  again  worked  in  7th  century  Sparta  but  may  originally  have  come  from 
Sardis  in  Lydia  (Asia  Minor).  Since  we  have  only  around  200  lines  of  his  poetry 
(roughly  half  on  papyrus,  the  remainder  in  brief  quotations),  and  since  there  are  neces¬ 
sarily  many  uncertainties  about  the  transmission  of  the  text,  it  is  difficult  to  say  much 
more  than  that  the  dialect  is  of  West  Greek  type,  already  blended  with  a  number  of 
epic  and  Aeolic  features.  Unusually  for  the  genre,  however,  there  are  also  some  specifi¬ 
cally  Laconian  elements  which,  if  they  are  not  simply  later  additions,  may  reflect  the 
essentially  local  character  of  the  occasions  for  which  Aleman  was  writing  (though  we 
should  not  forget  that  Aleman  was  working  within  a  tradition  that  normally  avoids 
such  linguistic  parochialism;  see  Cassio  (2007)  for  a  full  discussion). 

Later  practitioners  whose  work  survives  in  part  are:  Stesichorus  (7th/6th  century), 
who  was  born  in  south  Italy  at  Mataurus  or  Locri  but  lived  and  worked  mainly  at 
Himera  in  northern  Sicily;  Ibycus  (6th  century)  from  Rhegium  in  south  Italy,  who,  like 
Anacreon,  settled  at  the  court  of  the  tyrant  Polycrates  on  Samos;  Simonides  (6th/5th 
century),  who  came  from  Ionian  Ceos  but  travelled  widely,  spending  time  in  Athens, 
Thessaly  and  finally  at  the  court  of  the  tyrant  Hieron  I  in  Syracuse;  Pindar 
(late  6th/5th  century)  from  Cynoscephalae  in  Boeotia,  who  was  partly  educated  in 
Athens  and  again  travelled  extensively  in  connection  with  his  work;  and  Bacchylides 
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(late  6th/5th  century),  the  nephew  of  Simonides,  who  went  to  Syracuse  with  his  uncle 
before  later  being  exiled  from  Ceos  to  the  Peloponnese.  The  last  two  names  are  espe¬ 
cially  linked  to  the  composition  of  victory  odes  associated  with  the  celebration  of  the 
major  panhellenic  games  at  Olympia,  Delphi  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 

The  varied  geographical  and  dialectal  backgrounds  of  these  poets,  coupled  with 
their  cosmopolitan  lifestyles,  naturally  supported  the  emergence  and  establishment  of 
a  stylized  literary  Doric  which,  rather  in  the  manner  of  Homer’s  Ionic,  vaguely  sug¬ 
gested  the  regional/ethnic  origins  of  the  genre  but  simultaneously  transcended  these 
through  its  acknowledgement  of  the  contribution  of  Lesbos  and  its  self-consciously 
‘poetic’  vocabulary  based  in  part  on  epic  forms  and  phrases.  The  foundational  Doric 
features  include:  -a-  [a:]  where  Ionic  has  secondary  -p-  [e:];  genitive  singulars  of  mas¬ 
culine  a-stems  in  -a  [-a:]  (<  -ao  [-a:o])  and  genitive  plurals  of  all  a-stems  in  -av  [-a:n] 
(<  -dtov  [-a:o:n]);  non-assibilated  -tl  [-ti]/-yTL  [-nti];  the  accusative  clitic  prounouns  viv 
[nin]  (3rd  person)  and  tlv  [tin]  (2nd  person);  and  the  conjunctions  oku  [hoka]  ‘when’ 
and  al  [ai]  ‘if’  (albeit  alongside  the  epically  sanctioned  ore  [hote]  and  el  [e:]).  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  the  permitted  components  are  not  uniformly  blended  in  all 
authors.  In  particular,  Stesichorus’  surviving  work  comprises  fragments  of  narrative 
poetry  on  epic-style  themes  in  predominantly  dactylic  rhythms,  a  combination  that 
favoured  the  choice  of  epic  diction  and  language,  thus  rendering  the  Doric  component 
comparatively  marginal  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  a  West  Greek  speaker  (the 
main  Doric  marker  in  evidence  is  simply  -a-  [a:]  for  secondary  Ionic  -p-  [£:]). 

A  common  consideration,  however,  seems  to  have  been  that  the  language  should 
be  distinguished  from  contemporary  Ionic,  so  grammatical  forms  and  features  taken 
from  epic  are  often  of  the  hallmarked  ‘poetic/archaic’  variety  (e.g.  -oto  [-oio]  genitives 
in  the  second  declension  or  optional  augments),  though  metrically  useful  epic/eastern 
Ionic  forms  such  as  ^elvos-  [kse:nos]  ‘foreigner/guest’,  with  compensatory  lengthening 
after  simplification  of  a  group  comprising  a  nasal/liquid  and  [w],  are  admitted,  along 
with  use  of  the  modal  particle  av  [an]  beside  Aeolic  kc  [ke].  But  athematic  infinitives 
in  -VOL  [-nai]  and  forms  showing  -p-  [e:]  <  original  [a:],  presumably  felt  to  be  among 
the  more  distinctive  of  those  Ionic  markers  still  current,  are  almost  universally  avoided. 

Interestingly,  however,  much  of  what  is  most  strongly  characteristic  of  Doric  (e.g. 
the  modal  particle  Ka  [ka:],  aorists  in  -^a  [-ksa]  from  verbs  with  non-velar  stems  in 
-Co  [-zdo:],  futures  in  -aeco/-ato  [-seo:/-s6:],*‘^  or  feminine  participles  in  -ovaa  [-onsa]/ 
-toaa  [-o:sa])  is  also  disfavoured,  as  is  anything  readily  identifiable  as  a  regionally 
specific  form  within  West  Greek  (e.g.  word  forms  with  the  Laconian  shift  of  intervo¬ 
calic  [-S-]  >  [-h-],  as  in  the  feminine  participial  ending  -who  [-o:ha]).  Ultimately,  then, 
the  language  of  choral  lyric,  with  its  hybrid  dialect  and  predilection  for  unusual  words 
and  elaborate  compounds,  is  as  artificial  as  that  of  Ionian  epic.  Carefully  distanced 
from  local  vernaculars  and  validated  by  poetic  tradition,  it  carried  the  prestige  and  the 
mystique  required  of  a  language  to  be  used  for  artistic  communication  with  the  wider 
Greek-speaking  world.  See  Tribulato  (2008b)  for  a  recent  discussion  of  key  issues  and 
relevant  bibliography. 

In  (8)  we  have  the  first  stanza  of  Pindar’s  first  Olympian  ode,  composed  for  Hieron 
of  Syracuse  on  the  occasion  of  his  victory  in  the  horse  race  of  476  bc.  The  poem  as  a 
whole  has  a  repeated  triadic  structure  involving  four  groups  of  three  stanzas  (a  strophe 
and  an  antistrophe  with  the  same  metrical  structure,  followed  by  an  epode).  The  first 
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three  words  will  be  familiar  to  those  who  have  visited  the  Pump  Room  in  Bath,  where 
they  appear  over  the  entrance: 

(8) 

apiaTov  [Ley  iiSup,  6  8e  xP^o?  alOopevov  irOp 
are  SiaTTpeTTei  vektI  p.eyd.yopos'  e^oxa  tiXoltol' 
el  8'  de6Xa  yapvev 
eX8eaL,  (piXov  pTop, 
pr|Ke0'  dXlou  aKoirei 

dXXo  SaXiryoTepoy  ey  dpepa  (paevvov  darpoy  epfipas'  88  aLOepo?, 

pT|8'  ’OXupiTLas'  dyciiya  cfeprepoy  adddaopey 

o0ey  6  TToXij(J)aT09  upyos'  dpcfipdXXeTai 

aocftdy  pr|TLeaaL,  KeXadely 

Kpoyou  TToId'  e?  d<f)yedy  iKopeyous' 

pdKQipay  'lepcoyo?  eariay,  ... 

Pindar  Olympian  I,  1-15 

[ariston  men  hu:dD:r,  ho  de  k'’ru:s6s  ait'’6menon  pu:r 

Best  EMP  water,  the  but  gold  blazing  fire 

hate  diaprepe:  nukt'i  mega:noros  eksok*’a  pl6:to:; 
just-as  stands-out  at-night  in-lordly  (is-)pre-eminent  wealth; 
e:  d  aedla  gairuen 
if  but  prizes  to-speak 
eldeai,  p'’i'lon  8:tor, 
you-wish,  dear  heart, 
me:ket'’  ha:lio:  skope: 
no-longer  than-sun  look-for 

alio  halpnoteron  en  ha:mera:i  p'’aenn6n  astron  ere:ma:s  di  afderos, 

other  warmer  in  day  shining  star  empty  through  ether, 

me:d  olumpfa:s  ag5:na  p'’erteron  auda:somen; 

nor  than-Olympia  contest  better  let-us-speak; 

hoPen  ho  polup'’atos  humnos  amp''iballetai 

whence  the  much-spoken-of  hymn  embraces 

sop*’o:n  me:tlessi,  kelade:n 

of-wise-men  plans,  to-sing-aloud-of 

Krono:  paid  es  apnea:n  hikomeno:s 

of-Cronus  son  in  rich  arriving 

makairan  hiero:nos  hestia:n,  ...] 

happy  of-Hieron  hearth, 

‘Best  of  all  is  water,  though  gold  is  pre-eminent  among  lordly  wealth,  just  as  blazing  fire 
stands  out  by  night;  but  if,  dear  heart,  you  wish  to  speak  of  prizes,  no  longer  look  by  day 
for  another  bright  star  in  the  empty  sky  that  is  warmer  than  the  sun,  nor  let  us  speak  of 
a  place  of  contest  better  than  Olympia;  from  where  the  famous  song  of  praise  embraces 
the  undertakings  of  wise  men  (poets),  so  they  can  sing  out  loud  of  the  son  of  Cronus 
(Zeus)  when  they  come  to  the  rich  and  happy  hearth  of  Hieron,  ...’ 

The  long  a-vowels  of  West  Greek  appear  throughout  (cf.  peydvopos'  [mega:noros] 
‘lordly  (gen)’,  dXloti  [ha:lio:]  ‘sun  (gen)’,  dpepg  [ha:mera:i]  ‘day  (dat)’),  while  the  short- 
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vowel  infinitive  in  -ev  [-en]  (yapu-ev  [ga:ru-en]  ‘to  say/speak’),  characteristic  of  many  but 
not  all  West  Greek  dialects,  provides  a  metrically  useful  variant  to  -eiv  [-e:n];  neither 
feature  is  uniquely  Doric,  however,  and  neither  is  readily  localizable.  A  few  Aeolic  forms 
are  interwoven  into  the  mildly  Doric  backcloth,  namely  (^aevvov  [p''aenn6n]  ‘bright/ 
shining’,  with  its  double  nasal  (<  *(pa(peG-v6-  [p’’a(w)es-n6-],  though  see  note  11),  and 
pr|TL-eaaL  [m8:ti-essi]  ‘plans/thoughts’,  with  its  dialectally  characteristic  dative  plural 
ending;  the  latter  is  an  epic  Aeolicism,  however,  and  once  again  neither  has  any  very 
specific  regional  identity.  Epic  is  also  the  source  of  many  vocabulary  items  and  turns  of 
phrase:  alGopevov  TtOp  [ait^'omemon  pur]  ‘blazing  fire’,  for  example,  is  formulaic,  but  the 
use  of  the  neuter  plural  of  the  adjective  e^oxo?  [eksok*’os]  ‘distinguished  (among)’  as  a 
kind  of  preposition  with  the  genitive  is  also  Homeric,  as  are  the  verbs  ekhopai  [eldomai] 
‘I  desire’  and  auSdw  [auda:o:]  ‘I  speak’,  and  the  comparative  adjective  cjiepTepos-  [p’'erteros] 
‘braver/better’.  This  is  all  characteristically  ‘poetic’  vocabulary,  much  of  which  also 
turns  up  later  in  Attic  tragedy  (on  which  see  immediately  below). 

2.2.5  Athenian  drama 

Although  choral  lyric  began  to  fall  out  of  favour  during  the  second  half  of  the  5th 
century  bc,  it  continued  to  play  an  important  part  in  Athenian  drama,  where  a  chorus 
retained  an  integral  role  both  in  tragedy  and,  to  an  increasingly  lesser  extent,  in 
comedy.  Such  was  the  power  of  tradition  that,  beyond  the  increased  use  of  poetic 
vocabulary  and  epic-style  archaism  in  lyric  passages,  a  small  set  of  ‘Doric’  features  (in 
practice  mainly  -a-  [a:]  for  secondary  Attic  -p-  [8:]  <  [a:],  though  only  selectively,  and 
Ist-declension  genitives  with  contraction  of  a-  and  o-vowels  to  -a-  [a:])'^  was  still 
superimposed  on  the  still  largely  Attic-based,  though  emphatically  not  vernacular, 
language  of  the  choral  passages  of  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

The  comparatively  more  ‘natural’  spoken  dialogue,  however,  was  composed  mostly 
in  lines  comprising  six  iambi  (-  -),  with  spondaic  and  other  variants  permitted  in 
certain  positions.  The  basic  metrical  pattern,  said  by  Aristotle  to  resemble  most  the 
rhythms  of  normal  speech,  is  given  in  (9): 

(9)  Ir-h-lr-l-'-lr-h-l 

But  even  tragic  dialogue  was  composed  in  an  Attic  deliberately  distanced  from  the 
vernacular. In  particular,  the  key  Attic  phonological  markers  of  -tt-  [tt]  and  -pp-  [rr] 
are  consistently  shunned  in  favour  of  the  otherwise  all  but  universal  variants  -aa-  [ss] 
and  -pa-  [rs]  (which  also  happened  to  be  Ionic  with  all  the  prestige  of  its  literary  tradi¬ 
tions;  see  Colvin  (2004),  who  argues  that  deliberate  dissociation  from  Boeotian,  which 
also  had  -tt-  [tt],  was  an  additional  factor).  Eurthermore,  much  everyday  vocabulary 
is  often  replaced  by  words  with  a  poetic,  mainly  Homeric/Ionic,  pedigree,  or  by  unusual 
neologisms  (e.g.  aTTOTipos'  [ap6ti:mos]  ‘dishonoured/unworthy’  for  uTtpos'  [ati:mos]; 
opatpos'  [homaimos]  ‘brother’,  lit.  ‘same  blood’,  for  dSeXcjios'  [adelp’’6s]  etc.).  While 
some  of  these  elements  doubtless  helped  to  impart  a  more  dignified  quality  to  the 
language,  the  use  of  other,  apparently  quite  ordinary,  grammatical  and  lexical  features 
of  contemporary  Ionic  seems  to  reflect  a  more  general  influence  of  Ionian  literature  on 
the  early  evolution  of  literary  Attic. 
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Typical  archaic/epic  features  deliberately  selected  (one  assumes)  to  elevate  tragic 
diction  include  the  following;  the  ordinary  Attic  equivalents  are  given  in  parentheses: 

(10)  (a)  Paradigms  such  as  perfect  oTTOJTra  [6po:pa]  ‘I  have  seen’  (copaKu 

[he6ra:ka]),  gen  sg  dopos'/Soupos'/SoupaTOS'  [dor6s/du:r6s/du:ratos]  ‘spear’ 
(doparos'  [doratos]). 

(b)  Epic  vocabulary  such  as  expos’  [ekVos]  ‘hatred’  (ex9p«  [ek*’tTa:]);  elpa 
[he:ma]  ‘cloak’  (Ipdriov  [hi:mation]);  Ittttottis-  [hipp6t8:s]  ‘horseman/ 
knight’  (liTTreiJS'  [hippeus]);  Troais'  [posis]  ‘husband’  (dvf|p  [ane:r]);  ddpap 
[damar]  ‘wife’  (yutTi  [gyne:]);  poXelv  [mole:n]  ‘to  go’  (e\9eTv  [elt*’e:n]); 
XeuaaeLV  [leusse:n]  ‘to  see’  (opav  [hora:n]). 

Amongst  the  contemporary  lonicisms  in  evidence  we  may  note: 

(11)  (a)  The  replacement  of  typically  Attic  morphology,  as  in  the  use  of  3pl 

imperatives  formed  by  the  addition  of  -aav  [-san]  to  the  3sg  in  -to  [-to:] 
rather  than  with  the  original  -(oIvtojv  [-[6]nto:n],  e.g.  ’LTCoaav  [ito:-san] 
beside  Attic  Iovtojv  [i-6nto:n],  ‘let  them  go’. 

(b)  Assorted  vocabulary  items  (the  normal  Attic  words  are  again  given  in 
parentheses):  laTopco  [historo:]  ‘I  enquire’  (epeoTW  [ero:t6:]);  dypeuco 
[agreuo:]  ‘I  hunt’  (Gripeija)  [t‘'8:reuo:]);  (pepvr\  [p*’erne:]  ‘dowry’  (irpol^ 
[proiks]);  veoxp.ds'  [neok^mos]  ‘new’/’novel’  (veos-  [neos]). 

Finally,  there  is  a  small  set  of  words  that  apparently  come  from  a  ‘Doric’  tradition 
distinct  from  that  of  choral  lyric.  The  most  likely  source  is  the  western  Greek  world, 
with  Sicily  in  particular  strongly  linked  to  the  development  of  drama  (cf.  Bjorck 
(1950)).  Epicharmus  of  Syracuse,  for  example,  was  a  leading  exponent  of  comedy  in 
the  late  6th/5th  centuries,  and  we  also  know  Sophron  of  Syracuse  as  a  5th-century 
writer  of  mime.  Though  comedy  and  mime  are  unlikely  to  have  influenced  Athenian 
tragedy  directly,  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  were  also  more  serious,  if  also  less 
developed,  dramatic  traditions  that  could  have  inspired  Attic  writers  much  as 
Epicharmus  is  said  to  have  done  in  the  field  of  comedy.  Whatever  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  it  is  striking  that  the  originally  Doric-looking  items  in  (12)  first  entered  Attic 
via  tragedy,  apparently  in  preference  to  both  native  and  epic/ionic  equivalents:'^ 

(12)  Sapo?  [da:r6s]  ‘long’;  OTraSo?  [opa:d6s]  ‘attendant’;  Kwayos'  [kyna:g6s] 
‘hunter’,  lit.  ‘hound-leader’;  yaos'  [na:6s]  ‘temple’;  kaos  [la:6s]  ‘people’ 

These  all  contain  an  original  long  -a-  [a:]  in  contexts  where  both  Attic  and  Ionic  had 
long  had  -q-  [8:],  though  the  standard  Attic  forms  for  the  last  two  items  are  actually 
yeoj?  [ne6:s]  and  keof)?  [Ie6:s],  derived  by  ‘quantitative  metathesis’  from  the  expected 
ypo?  [n8:6s]  (attested  in  Homer  and  Ionic  historiography)  and  Xqos-  [l8:6s]  (not  Homeric, 
where  Xad?  [la:6s]  is  always  used,  but  attested  in  some  manuscripts  of  the  historian 
Herodotus).  See  Kaczko  (2008b)  for  a  recent  discussion  of  these  and  other  issues, 
together  with  useful  bibliography. 

The  short  extract  in  (13)  from  Sophocles’  Oedipus  Tyrannus  gives  a  good  sense  of 
the  tragic  style.  Oedipus,  having  discovered  that  years  before  he  had  unknowingly 
killed  his  father  and  married  his  mother,  has  just  put  out  his  eyes.  He  now  addresses 
the  chorus  of  Theban  elders: 
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(13) 

US'  [rev  Td6'  ovx  u5’  ear'  dpLax’  elpyaaireva, 
pf|  p’  EKSiSaaKE,  pT|8e  CTijp[3oijX.eu'  etl. 
eyoi  ydp  ouk  ol6'  oppaaiv  ttolols'  (BXeTTCoy 
TTOTepa  ttot'  dv  TTpoaeldov  elj  "Al8ou  poXcov, 
01)8'  aiJ  TaXaivav  pprep',  olv  epol  8uotv 
epy'  earl  Kpeiaaov'  dyxovps'  elpyaapeva. 
dXX  f|  TEKVoiv  8fiT'  GAILS'  iiv  e4)Lpepos', 
pXaaTodCT’  ottus"  e[3XaCTTe,  irpoaXeijaaeLy  epoL; 

01)  dfjTa  toTj  y'  epoloiy  dcfjGaXpoIs'  ttote' 

01)8'  doTi)  y',  oi)8e  rrupyos',  oh8e  8aLp6v(jjv 
dydXpaG'  lepd,  tuv  6  TTavrXfipcoy  eycl) 

KdXXior'  dvfip  el?  eu  ye  rats'  0T|(3aLS  rpacfiels' 
dTieareppa'  epauroy,  adros  eweTTiov 
toGelv  dTTayras'  rov  dae(3fi,  rov  eK  Getoy 
(paveuf  dyayyoy  Kal  yeyous  rod  Aaioy. 

Sophocles  Oedipus  Tyrannus  1369-83 


[ho:s  men  tad  u:k'’  h6:d  est  arist  e;rgazmena, 

That  EMP  these-things  not  thus  are  best  done, 

me:  m  ekdldaske,  me:de  symbouleu  eti. 

not  me  teach  nor  counsel  still, 

ego:  gar  u:k  oid  ommasin  poi'ois  blepo:n 
I  for  not  know  {with-)eyes  what-kind  seeing 
patera  pot  an  proseidon  e:s  haidu:  mol6:n, 

father  ever  would  I-have  seen  to  (house-of-)  Hades  going, 

u:d  au  talainan  me:ter,  hoin  emoi  dyotn 

nor  again  wretched  mother,  (to-)whom[dual]  (by-)me  two 

erg  esti  kre:sson  apk''6ne:s  e:rgazmena. 

deeds  are  greater  {than-)hanging  done, 

all  he:  tekno:n  de:t  opsis  e:n  ep''hlmeros, 

But  the  of-children  then  sight  was  desirable, 

blastoffs  hopo:s  eblaste,  prosleusse:n  emof? 

being-born  as  they-were-born,  to  look-upon  for-me? 

u:  de:ta  tois  g  emoisin  op''t''almois  pote; 

Not  for-sure  (with-)the  at-least  my  eyes  ever; 

u:d  asty  g,  u:de  pyrgos,  u:de  daim6no:n 

nor  city  EMP,  nor  tower  nor  of-gods 

agalmat’’  hiera,  to:n  ho  pantle:mo:n  ego: 

statues  holy,  of-which  the  all-wretched  I 

kallist  ane:r  he:s  en  ge  tais  t'’e:bais  trap*’e:s 

most-nobly  man  one  in  at-any  rate  the  Thebes  being-brought-up 

apestere:s  emauton,  autos  ennepo:n 

I-deprived  myself,  myself  telling 

o:t*’e:n  hapantas  ton  asebe:,  ton  ek  t'’e6:n 

to-expel  all-men  the  impious(-one),  the-(one)  by  gods 

p*’anent  an(ha)gnon  kai  genu:s  tu:  la:m:.] 

shown  unholy  and  of-race  the(-one)  of-Laius. 
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‘Do  not  try  to  persuade  me  that  what  has  been  done  thus  is  not  best  done,  and  counsel 
me  no  more.  For  I  do  not  know  with  what  eyes,  as  a  man  with  sight,  I  could  have  looked 
upon  my  father  when  I  came  to  Hades,  or  my  poor  mother,  to  both  of  whom  I  have 
done  things  far  too  bad  for  hanging.  Was  then  the  sight  of  my  children,  born  as  they  were 
born,  something  I  might  wish  to  look  upon?  Never,  at  least  with  these  eyes  of  mine.  Nor 
were  the  city  or  its  wall  of  towers  or  the  holy  statues  of  the  gods,  which  I,  the  utterly 
wretched  man  once  raised  most  nobly  of  all  in  Thebes,  forfeited  by  telling  all  to  expel  the 
impious  one  myself,  the  one  now  shown  by  the  gods  to  be  unholy,  and  of  the  race  of 
Laius  (his  father).' 


The  language  here  is  fundamentally  Attic,  but  it  has  been  very  carefully  elaborated  and 
adapted.  Note  first  of  all  the  substitution  of  [ss]  for  [tt]  in  Kpelaaovla)  [kre:ssona] 
‘greater/better  (neut  pi)’:  the  normal  Attic  form  is  KpeLTTWv  [kre:tto:n]  (masc  sg),  and 
the  true  Ionic  equivalent  is  KpeoCTwy  [kresso:n].  More  generally,  both  syntax  and  diction 
are  highly  ‘poetic’,  often  involving  the  incorporation  of  epic/ionic  elements.  Thus  the 
normal  order  of  noun  and  specifier  is  reversed  in  oppaaiv  tto'lols’  [ommasin  poiois] 
‘with  what  kind  of  eyes?’,  while  the  use  of  a  modified  abstract  noun  in  p  TCKVcoy 
[he:  tekno:n  opsis],  literally  ‘the  of-children  sight/the  child-y  sight’,  to  mean  ‘my  chil¬ 
dren  (if)  visible’,  with  the  participle  pXaaToDa(a)  [blastu:sa]  ‘having  been  born’  agreeing 
with  oipig  [opsis],  is  a  particularly  bold  extension  of  epic-style  periphrases  in  which  a 
noun  meaning  ‘force/strength’  (pevos'  [menos],  [Bip  [hie:],  ’l?  [is],  aBevo?  [sd’enos])  is 
combined  with  the  genitive  of  a  proper  name,  as  in  lepdv  peyo?  ’AXklvoolo  [hieron 
menos  alkinooio]  ‘(the)  mighty  strength  of-Alcinous’,  a  formula  meaning  ‘the  mightily 
strong  Alcinous’  that  recurs  throughout  the  Phaeacian  episode  of  the  Odyssey.  As  far 
as  vocabulary  is  concerned,  oppa  [omma]  ‘eye’,  (BXgjctkoj  (aorist  epoXoy)  [bl6:sko:/emolon] 
‘come/go’,  ecfiLpepo?  [ep‘'himeros]  ‘desirable’  (in  Hesiod  but  not  Homer),  (BXaaTdyto 
‘sprout/be  born’  (not  in  epic,  but  ‘poetic’  when  used  of  people  rather  than  plants), 
(TTpoCT)Xeija(j(Li  [(pros)leusso:]  ‘see’,  (TraylTXppojy  [(pan)tle:mo:n]  ‘suffering’  and  eyyeTTO) 
[ennepo:]  ‘tell’  are  for  the  most  part  first  attested  in  Ionic  hexameter  poetry  and  then 
widely  used  in  other  poetic  genres,  including  tragedy,  but  are  all  generally  avoided  in 
prose  writing  of  the  5th  and  4th  centuries  bc. 

This  determined  avoidance  of  the  prosaic  and  a  fortiori  the  contemporary  vernacu¬ 
lar  together  with  the  striving  for  a  style  linked  to  prestigious  panhellenic,  especially 
Ionic  traditions  marks  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  a  literary  variety  of  Attic.  As 
with  the  other  literary  dialects  already  discussed,  this  lonicized  form  of  Attic  soon 
evolved  into  a  panhellenic  literary  language  in  its  own  right,  but  in  this  case  one  that 
was  no  longer  strictly  genre-conditioned.  Instead  Attic  emerged  as  the  common  literary 
language  for  the  whole  Greek  world,  effectively  replacing  all  other  dialects  if  we 
exclude  short-lived  revivals  in  certain  genres.  The  linguistic  experimentation  of  the 
Athenian  dramatists  certainly  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  this  development,  but  the 
final  triumph  of  Attic  as  not  only  a  literary  but  also  an  official  ‘common  language’  for 
the  whole  Greek-speaking  world  depended  ultimately  on  the  development  of  Attic 
prose  writing,  and  above  all  on  the  political  circumstances  of  the  5th  and  4th  centuries 
BC.  These  issues  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  chapters,  but  first  we  must 
consider  the  origins  and  growth  of  prose  writing  in  Ionia,  which  played  a  central  role 
in  the  early  evolution  of  a  belletristic  Attic  prose  style. 
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2.3  Official  and  Literary  Ionic 

Much  early  literature  is  composed  in  verse  because  fixed  rhythms  and  the  associated 
formulaic  phraseology  are  invaluable  aids  to  composition  and  memory  in  predomi¬ 
nantly  oral  cultures.  But  by  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  bc  Ionia  (comprising 
western  Asia  Minor  and  adjacent  islands)  was  at  the  centre  of  the  development  of  Greek 
commercial  life  and,  equally  importantly,  of  the  first  flowering  of  ‘classical’  Greek  civi¬ 
lization.  As  such  it  offered  a  highly  congenial,  prosperous  and  increasingly  literate  social 
context  for  the  revolutionary  deployment  of  prose  for  intellectual  pursuits  such  as  scien¬ 
tific  and  philosophical  speculation  and  the  development  of  historiography  in  a  form  that 
went  far  beyond  the  mere  recording  of  official  and  personal  business.'* 

Some  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers  like  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  (Ionia,  6th/ 
early  5th  centuries,  but  worked  chiefly  in  Sicily),  Parmenides  of  Elea  (southern  Italy, 
late  6th/5th  centuries)  and  Empedocles  of  Acragas  (Sicily,  first  two-thirds  of  the  5th 
century)  followed  in  the  Hesiodic  tradition  of  didactic  verse  (see  note  4)  and  expounded 
their  doctrines  in  epic-style  hexameters.'^  But  most  of  the  great  innovative  thinkers 
from  Ionia,  like  Thales  (Miletus,  7th/6th  centuries),  Anaximander  (Miletus,  late  7th/6th 
centuries),  Anaximenes  (Miletus,  6th  century)  and  Heraclitus  (Ephesus,  6th/5th  centu¬ 
ries),  all  wrote  in  prose,  as  did  the  geographer  and  historiographer  Hecataeus  (Miletus, 
6th/5th  century).  Perhaps  they  felt  that  the  character  of  the  material  they  wished  to 
present  (data  based  on  observation  and  reasoning)  and  the  novel  ways  in  which  they 
wished  to  present  it  (precisely,  sometimes  abstractly,  and  without  adornment  superflu¬ 
ous  to  the  argument)  did  not  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  expression  in  a  medium 
that  had  evolved  in  very  different  circumstances  and  for  rather  different  purposes.^® 
Whatever  the  actual  motivation,  prose  was  already  in  use  for  official  business,  and  it 
was  clearly  felt  that  it  could  be  successfully  adapted  to  fulfil  more  ambitious  functions 
in  philosophical  and  scientific  discourse. 

As  already  noted,  official  inscriptions  from  the  major  cities  of  Ionia  reveal  from  the 
earliest  times  a  more  or  less  uniform  written  dialect,  a  variety  superordinate  to  the 
four  different  spoken  varieties  identified  by  the  5th-century  historian  Herodotus  (1.142, 
unfortunately  without  linguistic  details),^'  and  a  crucial  indicator,  alongside  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Ionian  League  centred  on  the  holy  site  of  the  Panionium  at  Mycale,  of 
the  existence  of  a  common  civilization  that  transcended  the  limits  of  the  traditional 
city  state. Unsurprisingly,  then,  the  dialect  employed  in  early  Ionian  prose  is  also  of 
a  generalized  eastern  Ionic  character,  broadly  parallel,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  to  that  of 
official  documents  in  its  major  characteristics,  but  significantly  different  in  others.  One 
particular  difference  is,  however,  likely  to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  Most  official 
eastern  Ionic  documents  have  forms  of  interrogative,  indefinite  and  relative  adverbs 
and  pronouns  beginning  with  [p-]  before  o-  and  u-vowels,  just  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Greek  world,  and  such  forms  also  appear  in  epic/didactic  poetry  and  in  the  texts  of 
some  of  the  early  elegiac/iambic  poets.  These  same  words,  however,  begin  with  [k-]  in 
other  early  Ionic  poetry  and  in  surviving  fragments  of  early  Ionic  scientific  prose,  as 
well  as  in  the  text  of  Herodotus  and  in  subsequent  Ionic  historiography  and  technical 
writing.  This  difference  apparently  reflects  divergent  treatments  of  the  original  labio-velar 
’'■[k"'-]  during  the  Greek  Dark  Age  following  the  Mycenaean  collapse: 
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(14)  Official  Ionic  (mostly)  Literary  Ionic  (in  part) 


TTUS- 

[po:s] 

‘how?’ 

KCOS- 

[ko:s] 

TTOTe 

[pdtej 

‘when?’ 

k6t6 

[kote] 

ttoD 

[pu:] 

‘where?’ 

KOV 

[ku:] 

TToSev 

[p6t'’en] 

‘where  from?’ 

KoSev 

[k6t*’en] 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  few  epigraphic  counterexamples  are  all  earlier 
than  the  p-forms,  which  first  appear  only  in  documents  from  the  second  half  of  the 
4th  century  bc.  Oddly,  the  attested  forms  are  all  relative  pronouns  or  adverbs,  namely: 
OKota  [okoia]  ‘of  whatever  kind  (neut  pi)’,  from  Erythrae  (lErythr  205.11,  first  half  of 
the  4th  century);  oko  [6ko:]  ‘where’,  from  Sigeum  in  southern  France,  a  colony  of 
Miletus  (SEG  38,  1036.7,  last  half  of  the  5th  century);  oKoao  [okoso:]  ‘of  how  much/ 
at  what  price’  from  Emporium  in  Spain,  a  colony  of  Phocaea  (SEG  37,  838.13,  c.500 
Bc).^^  Perhaps,  then,  the  k-forms  were  the  original  eastern  Ionic  ones,  but  were  simply 
replaced  under  the  growing  influence  of  Attic  on  the  local  dialect  during  the  course  of 
the  4th  century  (for  which  see  chapter  3). 

Recall  now  that  in  post-Homeric  Ionic  literature  k-forms  appear  in  the  texts  of  the 
poets  Anacreon  (Teos),  Callinus  (Ephesus),  Hipponax  (Ephesus,  then  exiled  to 
Clazomenae),  Mimnermus  (Smyrna,  originally  an  Aeolian  city  but  occupied  in  the  9th 
century  by  lonians  from  Colophon)  and  Semonides  (Samos),  as  well  as  in  the  prose 
fragments  of  Heraclitus  (Ephesus),  all  of  whom  were  from  Ionian  cities.  By  contrast, 
our  texts  of  Archilochus  (Cycladic  Paros,  but  left  young  for  Thasos),  Solon  (Athens), 
Theognis  (Megara)  and  Tyrtaeus  (Sparta)  all  show  p-forms.  Assuming  that  this  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  textual  tradition  is  not  accidental,  it  confirms  that  the  k-forms  were  indeed 
characteristic  of  early  eastern  Ionic  (and  known  to  have  been  so  by  later  editors).^'*  It 
is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  relevant  evidence  for  the  prose  of  the  early  Milesian 
philosophers,  but  it  seems  that  Heraclitus  and  the  later  Ionian  prose  writers,  including 
Herodotus,  employed  these  local  k-forms  not  only  as  a  marker  of  their  Ionian  identity 
but  as  something  that  simultaneously  linked  their  work  to  an  established  literary 
Kunstsprache. 

Herodotus  is  the  only  writer  of  Ionic  prose  whose  work  has  survived  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  attempt  any  serious  stylistic  assessment,  and  we  shall  therefore  focus  on 
his  work  henceforth.  He  was  born  c.485  bc  in  the  originally  Dorian  city  of 
Halicarnassus,  though  it  was  by  then  a  mixed  Greek-Carian  town  that  had  recently 
fallen  within  the  Ionian  sphere  of  influence.  He  subsequently  travelled  widely  in  the 
Greek  world  and  beyond,  and  also  spent  time  in  Athens,  where  he  may  have  been 
exposed  to  some  of  the  rhetorical  techniques  currently  being  taught  to  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  by  visiting  Ionian  sophists  (itinerant  higher-education  tutors,  cf.  chapter  3). 
One  may  surmise  that  the  Ionic  idiom  in  use  at  Halicarnassus,  given  its  location,  was 
broadly  of  the  Carian  type  (see  note  21),  though  perhaps  with  some  residual  West 
Greek  characteristics.  But  the  prevailing  cultural  climate  ensured  that  no  one  would 
attempt  to  use  a  local  vernacular  for  literary  purposes.  Given  the  status  of  Miletus  as 
the  dominant  centre  of  philosophical  and  scientific  inquiry  in  Ionia,  a  natural  assump¬ 
tion  would  be  that  the  language  first  used  for  technical  prose  writing  would  have  been 
a  suitably  stylized  version  of  that  city’s  dialect,  and  that  Herodotus  would  have  taken 
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this  as  the  principal  foundation  on  which  to  develop  a  suitably  literary  variety  of  Ionic 
for  his  history.  But  his  artistic  ambition  and  cosmopolitan  outlook  ensured  an  outcome 
that,  even  in  antiquity,  was  seen  as  linguistically  heterogeneous  and  highly  ‘poetic’  in 
style. 

Two  particularly  striking  stylistic  attributes  are  the  loose  attachment  of  background 
information  to  principal  clauses  through  the  use  of  participles,  and  the  repetition  of 
phrases,  rather  like  brackets  or  bookends,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  digressions  to 
help  differentiate  these  from  the  main  narrative.  Another  is  the  vast  number  of  appar¬ 
ently  epic/Homeric  forms  and  phraseological  reminiscences.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
be  sure  just  how  well  our  texts  represent  his  original  usage,  since,  as  always,  they 
passed  through  the  hands  of  later  editors  and  copyists  who  may  well  have  embellished 
what  they  found  or  ‘restored’  on  a  priori  grounds  what  they  took  to  be  correct  Ionic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  impulse  to  develop  a  distinctively  literary  form  of  Ionic  for 
belletristic  prose  writing  must  have  been  strong  in  a  culture  characterized  by  traditional 
poetic  Kunstsprachen,  and  the  epic/ionic  tradition  in  particular  must  have  seemed  an 
attractive  source  (cf.  Cassio  (1996:  147-50)).  As  a  result,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
determine  the  true  status  of  particular  elements,  and  though  Herodotus  is  described 
as  'OpripiKcoTaTos-  [homerikoitatos]  ‘Homeric  in  the  highest’  by  the  literary  critic 
Longinus  (On  the  Sublime  13.3),  it  may  be  that  this  commentator  of  the  early  Roman 
empire  was  in  part  misled  by  the  handiwork  of  Hellenistic  predecessors.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  at  least  some  ‘epic’  elements  that  look  archaic/poetic  to  us,  and  already 
seemed  so  to  Hellenistic  and  Roman  scholars,  may  still  have  been  in  more  or  less 
current  use  in  5th-century  Ionia. 

A  few  examples  will  help  to  clarify  the  issues.  Items  like  ouvopa  [u:noma]  ‘name’ 
and  evveKal-Kev  [he:neka/-ken]  ‘for  the  sake  of’  almost  certainly  represent  editorial 
spellings  based  on  Homeric  forms  in  which  the  initial  vowel  was  artificially  lengthened 
metri  gratia  (older  texts  would  have  had  ONOMA,  ENEKA  etc.).  Such  forms  had  no 
place  in  the  ‘normal’  Ionic  used  by  other  prose  writers  (cf.  note  20),  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  what  extra  value  they  would  have  added  to  Herodotus’  original  text.  Similarly, 
metrical  considerations  make  it  clear  that  adjacent  vowels  that  are  in  principle  subject 
to  contraction  have  in  many  cases  already  been  contracted  in  Ionic  elegiac  and  iambic 
poetry,  and  analogously,  that  combinations  of  [e]  +  [a]/[o(:)]  have  undergone  synizesis 
(despite  persistently  conservative  spellings,  cf.  1.4.4  (b)(ii)).  By  the  mid-5th  century 
contracted  forms  are  also  quite  normal  in  Ionic  inscriptions.  It  seems  likely,  therefore, 
that  the  superficial  appearance  of  Herodotus’  text,  in  which  uncontracted  forms  pre¬ 
dominate,  is  misleading,  and  that  Homerically  inspired  spellings  such  as  e5ee  ‘it  was 
necessary’,  or  voos'  ‘mind’,  again  represent  editorial  interpretations  of  earlier  spellings 
like  EAE  and  NOS  (pronounced  [ede:],  [nu:s])  that  should  properly  have  been  respelled 
eSei,  voO?.  Notice  in  support  the  presence  of  spurious  but  epic-looking  forms  like  Keerai 
‘s/he  lies’  (2.164.1),  apparently  representing  [keetai].  Since  this  word  originally  con¬ 
tained  the  diphthong  [ei]  there  could  be  no  contraction  of  [e]  +  [e]  to  ‘undo’,  and  the 
correct  form  KelraL  [ketai]  is  actually  attested  elsewhere,  e.g.  7.198.2.  None  the  less, 
there  remains  the  remote  possibility  that  Herodotus  himself  decided  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  fountainhead  of  Ionian  literary  culture  by  deliberately  using  at  least  some  highly 
archaic  Homeric  forms  (though  it  is  doubtful  that  he  would  have  invented  something 
like  Keerai).  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  marking  of  initial  aspi- 
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ration  is  purely  editorial,  not  only  because  eastern  Ionic  was  psilotic  but  because  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  aspirate  in  compounds:  thus  dTr-LKueeTai  [ap-ikne:tai]  ‘s/he  arrives’ 
rather  than  dcfi-LKueeraL  [ap'^-hikne:tai]  etc. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  specific  cases,  the  prestige  of  Ionian  achievement 
soon  led  to  this  new  literary  language  becoming  the  model  for  prose  writers  elsewhere, 
above  all  for  historians  and  scientists  who  readily  exploited  a  vocabulary  and  exposi¬ 
tory  style  developed  specifically  for  the  treatment  of  their  respective  disciplines.  Thus 
the  historians  Antiochus  of  (Dorian)  Syracuse  and  Hellanicus  of  (Aeolian)  Lesbos  both 
used  the  Ionic  literary  standard  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  5th  century  bc,  as  did 
Hippocrates  from  (Dorian)  Cos  when  compiling  his  medical  treatises  (assuming  that 
at  least  some  of  the  writings  of  the  large  Hippocratic  corpus  can  be  attributed  to  an 
individual  author  of  that  name).  See  Vessella  (2008a)  for  further  discussion  of  the 
development  of  technical  and  literary  prose  in  Ionic. 

The  following  extract  from  Herodotus’  history  of  the  conflicts  between  Greece  and 
Persia  is  a  typical  example  of  the  sort  of  discursive  background  story  in  which  he  took 
great  delight.  The  context  is  the  aftermath  of  a  major  battle  during  the  Persian  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Egypt  (beginning  c.525  Bc),  in  which  the  Egyptians  have  been  routed: 

(15)  0(jj|La  8e  peya  elSov  TTuSoiLevos-  Trapd  tuv  eTTixtopLcov  tuv  ydp  oareuiv  KeyLpevoiv 
Xuplj  EKaTepcov  tuv  ev  tt)  pdxi]  toutt)  TreaovToiv  (xuplj  pev  ydp  tuv  TTepaeuv 

EKELTO  Td  OCTTEa,  (I)?  £XUpLCT9T|  KOT'  apya?,  ETEpuGl  Se  T(i)V  AlyUTTTLOJv),  al  PEV  TUV 

ITEpaEuv  KEtfiaXai  eIul  daGEVEES'  olitw  uarE,  el  GeXol?  L(jf|(()cp  powi]  PoXeIv, 
SiaTETpavEELS',  al  8e  tGsv  AlyuTiTLCov  olitu  8f|  tl  LaxLipat,  poyL?  dv  XLGcp  TraLCTas- 

SLappTi^ELas-.  OLTLOV  8e  toutol  t68e  EXEyov,  Kal  sps  yE  eetteteois'  ettelGov,  otl 

AlydiTTLOL  pEV  aiJTLKa  dird  TTaL8L(x)v  dp^dpEVOL  ^vpuvTaL  rd?  KecjiaXag  Kal  TTpos"  tov 
fjXiov  TraxLivETaL  to  dareov.  tulto  8e  toOto  Kal  toO  pf]  cfiaXaKpoOaGaL  aLTLOv  Earr 
AlyuTTTLUv  ydp  av  tl?  EXcyloTous'  l8olto  (jLaXaKpods'  TTdvTwv  dvGpcijTTWv.  toGtolol  psv 
6f]  toOto  ecttl  oltlov  laxapd?  (popeeiv  Td?  K£(j)aXag,  toIol  8e  IlEpoTiaL  otl  doGEVEas' 
4>op£oi)aL  Td?  Ke(f)aXd?  aiTiov  Tode'  aKLr|Tpocf)£oi)aL  e^  dpxij?  ttlXol?  Tidpa?  4)opeovT£?. 
(Herodotus  3.12) 


[Lama  de  mega  e:don  puTomenos  para  to:n  epik''o:rlo:n;  tD:n  gar 

Marvel  and  great  I-saw  learning-by-inquiry  from  the  locals;  the  for 

osteD:n  kek'’umeno:n  k'’o:ris  ekatero:n  to:n  en  tei  mak'’e:i  taute:i  pes6nto:n 

bones  being-scattered  apart  of-each-side  of-  those  in  the  battle  this  having-fallen 

(k''3:ris  men  gar  to:n  perseo:n  eke:to  ta  ostea,  o:s  ek''3:rfst'’e:  kat  ark'’a:s, 

(apart  EMP  for  of-the  Persians  lay  the  bones,  as  were-separated  at  beginnings, 

eterD:^!  de  to:n  aiguptfo:n),  ai  men  tD:n  perseD:n  kep'’alaf  e:si  ast'’ene:s 
elsewhere  and  of-the  Egyptians),  the  EMP  of-the  Persians  heads  are  weak 

6:to:  5:ste,  e:  Telois  pse:p''3:i  m6:ne:i  bale:n,  diatetrane:s,  ai  de 

so-much  that,  if  you-would-want  with-pebble  single  to-strike,  you-will-pierce,  the  but 

t3:n  aiguptfo:n  6:to:  de:  ti  isHuraf,  mogis  an  IfTo:!  pafsa:s 

of-the  Egyptians  so  indeed  in-some-way  strong,  scarcely  would  with-stone  having-struck 
diarre:kseias.  aftion  de  t6:to:  tode  elegon,  kai  erne  ge  eupeteo:s 

you-would-smash-through.  Reason  and  of-this  this  they-said,  and  me  at-least  readily 

epeLfion,  oti  aiguptioi  men  autfka  apo  paidfo:n  arksamenoi  ksur3:ntai  ta:s 

they-persuaded,  that  Egyptians  EMP  immediately  from  children  beginning  shave  the 
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kep'’ala:s  kai  pros  ton  edion  pak*’unetai  to  osteon.  to:ut6  de  t6:to  kai  to:  me: 

heads  and  against  the  sun  thickens  the  bone.  The-same  and  this  also  of-the  not 

p'’alakr6:st*’ai  aition  esti;  aiguptio:n  gar  an  tis  elak'’isto:s  I'doito 

to-go-bald  reason  is;  of-Egyptians  for  would  someone  least  see 

p'’alakr6:s  panto:n  ant*’ro:po:n.  t6:toisi  men  de:  t6:t6  esti  aition 

bald  of-all  men.  For-these  EMP  indeed  this  is  reason 

isk*’ura:s  p'’ore:n  ta:s  kep*’ala:s,  toisi  de  perse:isi  oti  ast*’eneas  p*’oreu:si 

strong  to-carry  the  heads,  for-the  but  Persians  that  weak  they-carry 

ta:s  kep*’ala:s  aition  tode;  skie:trop'’eu:si  eks  ark*’e:s  pi:lo:s  tia:ra:s 

the  heads  reason  this;  they-stay-in-the-shade  from  beginning  felt-hats  tiaras 

p'’ore6ntes.] 

wearing. 

‘I  saw  there  a  great  marvel  that  I  learned  about  from  the  local  people.  The  bones  of  those 
who  had  fallen  on  either  side  in  this  battle  still  lay  scattered  separately  (for  the  bones  of 
the  Persians  lay  apart,  just  as  they  had  originally  been  separated,  with  those  of  the 
Egyptians  on  the  other  side).  Now  the  skulls  of  the  Persians  are  so  weak  that  if  you  were 
to  hit  them  with  a  single  pebble  you  will  pierce  them,  while  those  of  the  Egyptians  are 
somehow  so  strong  you  could  hardly  smash  them  if  you  struck  them  with  a  stone.  They 
told  me  that  the  reason  for  this  (and  I  for  my  part  was  readily  persuaded)  was  that  the 
Egyptians  right  from  childhood  shave  their  heads  so  that  the  bone  thickens  through  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  sun.  This  is  also  the  reason  for  their  not  going  bald;  for  of  all  mankind  you 
would  see  the  fewest  bald  heads  among  the  Egyptians.  So  this  is  the  reason  why  they  have 
strong  skulls,  and  the  reason  why  the  Persians  have  weak  skulls  is  as  follows:  from  the 
beginning  they  seek  shade  by  wearing  felt  “tiaras”.’ 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  written  aspirate  has  been  ignored  in  the  transcription 
and  that  some  of  the  more  dubious  graphic  distensions  of  probably  contracted  forms 
have  been  ‘recontracted’,  so  daOevees'  ‘weak  (nom  pi)’  is  assumed  to  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  [ast*’ene:s]  etc.;  some  manuscripts  have  more  of  these  than  others,  e.g.  ckccto 
[ekeeto]  for  ckclto  [eke:to]  ‘lay’.  Other  uncontracted  forms  have  been  left,  however, 
as  almost  certainly  characteristic  of  the  contemporary  dialect,  e.g.  oorea  [ostea] 
‘bones’  etc.  Also  characteristically  Ionic  are  the  shift  of  original  [a:]  >  [e:]  even  after 
[e,  i,  r],  as  in  CTKLr|Tpo4)eouaL  [ski8:trop*'eu:si]  ‘they-seek-shade’,  the  crasis  (blending)  of 
juxtaposed  o-  and  a-vowels  >  [a:]  in  tuiuto  [t3:ut6]  ‘the  same  (neut)’  (<  to  auTO  [to 
auto]),  the  conservative  spelling  of  Ist-declension  genitive  plurals  in  -ecuv  despite  the 
almost  certain  synizesis  [-e3;n],  and  the  long  forms  of  dative  plurals  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
declensions  in  -pat  [-8:isi]/-OLaL  [-oisi].  The  heavy  use  of  adjunct  participles  is  apparent 
throughout. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  dialogue  of  Athenian  tragedy  the  local  dialect  was 
accepted  in  an  elevated  and  internationalized  form  that  incorporated  material  from 
earlier  poetic  traditions,  most  notably  the  Ionian  epic.  The  first  Athenian  prose  writers 
were  similarly  affected  by  the  usage  of  their  Ionian  predecessors,  despite  the  fact  that 
Athens  had  acquired  an  empire  during  the  course  of  the  5th  century  and  was  building 
a  formidable  reputation  of  its  own  as  a  centre  of  education  and  culture.  We  can  there¬ 
fore  trace  significant  differences  between  the  conservative  official  Attic  of  this  period 
and  the  self-consciously  literary  Attic  of,  for  example,  Thucydides,  who  wrote  his 
famous  history  of  the  war  between  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th 
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century  bc.  The  nature  of  the  rise  of  the  Attic  dialect  to  pre-eminence,  both  as  an 
official  and  as  a  literary  language,  must  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

Notes 

1  The  true  author(s)  are  unknown,  but  it  is  convenient  to  retain  the  traditional  name  of 
Homer. 

2  The  fact  that  our  text  of  Homer  has  interrogative/indefinite  pronouns  and  adverbs  begin¬ 
ning  with  TT-  [p]  rather  than  k-  [k],  as  in  Trios'  [p6:s]  ‘how?’  etc.,  is  not  a  decisive  argument 
against  this  conclusion,  which  is  strongly  supported  by  (la)(v).  Though  the  text  of  Herodotus 
(from  Halicarnassus  in  south-western  Asia  Minor)  certainly  has  the  k-forms,  our  text  of 
Homer  may  well  have  been  ‘amended’  in  the  course  of  its  transmission.  See  2.3  for  further 
discussion. 

3  A  heavy  syllable  is  closed  by  a  consonant  or  by  length  (as  in  the  case  of  long  vowels  and 
diphthongs),  light  syllables  are  open  (i.e.  not  so  closed). 

4  These  include  the  ‘didactic’  poetry  of  Hesiod’s  Theogony  and  Works  and  Days,  the 
Homeric  Hymns  and  the  lost  poems  of  the  so-called  epic  cycle  (cf.  Janko  (1982)).  The 
language  of  Hesiod,  who  according  to  tradition  hailed  from  Aeolic-speaking  Boeotia,  is  all 
but  identical  to  that  of  Homer:  Cassio  (2006)  discusses  the  principal  differences,  which  are 
perhaps  attributable  to  local  developments  within  a  mainland  tradition  of  Ionic  hexameter 
poetry.  The  Homeric  Hymns  as  we  have  them  are  most  probably  of  a  later  date  than  the 
Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poems. 

5  In  the  transcriptions  of  most  of  the  following  extracts  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
close  [o:]  (written  Ol)  and  open  [o:]  (written  Q)  when  both  exist.  In  Attic  the  change  of 
[o:]  to  [u:]  probably  took  place  during  the  late  5th  century  (partly  because  original  [u:]  had 
already  shifted  to  [y:]).  In  the  Attic  extract,  therefore,  OY  is  transcribed  as  [u:]  and  Q  as 
[o:]. 

6  With  the  exception  of  the  work  of  Theognis  of  Megara  (6th/early  5th  century),  all  of  this 
poetry  has  survived  not  in  regular  manuscript  tradition  but  accidentally,  either  through  the 
discovery  of  papyrus  fragments  in  Egypt  or  because  later  writers  saw  fit  to  quote  extracts 
from  it. 

7  Though  the  texts  we  have  are  not  always  reliable  in  matters  of  linguistic  detail,  a  few  of 
these  ‘local’  features  are  guaranteed  by  metrical  factors:  e.g.  Doric-style  futures  in  -ctu 
[-so:]  <  -OEM  [-seo:]  as  in  dXoLriCTei)[pev]  [aloie:seumen]  ‘we  shall  thresh/smash’  in  Tyrtaeus 
1.55,  which  is  in  all  other  respects  an  epic  form  (including  the  Ionic-style  contraction  of 
[-eo-j  >  [-eu-]). 

8  Unlike  in  Homer,  the  texts  of  Callinus  and  Hipponax  (from  Ephesus),  of  Mimnermus  (from 
Smyrna),  and  of  Semonides  (originally  from  Samos)  show  fe-forms  of  interrogative,  relative 
and  indefinite  pronouns  and  adverbs  (e.g.  Kto?  [k6:s]  ‘how?’  rather  than  Trios'  [p6:s]  etc.),  just 
like  the  text  of  Herodotus  (from  Halicarnassus).  The  text  of  the  6th/5th-century  lyric  poet 
Anacreon  (fromTeos)  and  the  prose  fragments  of  the  6th/5th-century  philosopher  Herakleitos 
(again  from  Ephesus)  also  have  the  k-forms.  Cf.  note  2,  and  see  2.3  for  further  discussion. 

9  Composed  in  so-called  ‘Aeolic  dactyls’:  |  -  |  -  - 

10  I.e.  those  with  stems  ending  in  one  of  [-a,  -e,  -o],  which  then  frequently  ‘contracts’  with 
the  first  vowel  of  the  (thematic)  personal  ending;  e.g.  Attic  Tipd-w  [ti:ma:o:]  >  Tipdi  [ti:m6:], 
etc.  Lesbian  and  Thessalian  have  Tipa-pi  [tl:ma:mi]  etc.,  with  the  (athematic)  endings  added 
directly  to  the  stem. 

11  The  spelling  of  Mpdvu  [o:rana:]  ‘heaven  (gen)’  represents  the  reverse  phenomenon,  viz.  the 
writing  of  a  long  o-vowel  for  the  sake  of  the  metre  even  though  the  original  was  probably 
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oppdvu  [orranD:];  in  the  local  alphabet  the  word  would  have  been  written  OPANO,  allowing 
for  both  options  when  transcribed  into  the  Ionic  alphabet. 

12  Note,  for  example,  the  absence  of  internal  aspiration  in  the  compound  Kdr-oSos'  [katodos] 
‘way-down/descent’  in  395.11  (Attic  has  KdO-oSo?  [kat''-hodos]  with  manner  assimilation  of 
the  plosive).  His  text  also  has  the  k-forms  of  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns  and 
adverbs  (cf.  notes  2  and  8  above,  and  see  2.3). 

13  This  might  be  another  epic  Aeolicism,  even  if  the  particular  words  are  not  always  attested, 
but  we  must  be  wary  of  what  may  be  editorial  interpretations  of  original  spellings  like 
KAEN02  etc. 

14  Cassio  (1996)  sees  these  relatively  rare  future  forms  as  mainly  intrusive  and  due  to  the 
influence  of  later  editions  made  in  Sicily  where  there  was  interference  from  local  dialects 
(especially  that  of  Syracuse). 

15  Thus  p.dTT|p  [ma:te:r]  ‘mother’  but  fiSus"  [he:dys]  ‘sweet’,  etc.  The  majority  of  distinctively 
Doric  features  (e.g.  forms  with  unassibilated  -tl  [-ti]/-VTL  [-nti]  or  athematic  infinitives  in 
-[lev  [-men])  are  entirely  absent,  as  are  the  Lesbian  forms  with  -ol-  [oi]  where  Attic  has 
-ou-  [u:].  The  3rd-person  pronoun  viv  [nin]  is  used,  however,  and  some  Aeolic  forms  with 
double  nasals. 

16  As  might  be  expected,  the  language  of  Old  Comedy,  represented  almost  entirely  by  the 
surviving  plays  of  Aristophanes,  is,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  rather  closer  to  varieties  of  con¬ 
temporary  Athenian  speech,  and  some  scholars  have  used  these  texts  as  a  basis  for  socio- 
linguistic  studies  (Dover  (1987),  Willi  (2003)).  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  word-play 
and  parody  of  other  genres,  especially  tragedy  and  choral  lyric,  and  any  scholar  engaged 
in  such  work  must  remain  sensitive  at  all  times  to  issues  of  style  and  context. 

17  Some  of  these  eventually  lost  their  ‘high’  poetic  associations  and  evolved  into  everyday 
vocabulary  items  in  the  Koine  (see  the  later  chapters  of  this  part). 

18  Doric  was  put  to  similar  uses  in  Magna  Graecia,  but  relatively  little  survives  from  this 
tradition  and  we  have  correspondingly  little  sense  of  its  origins  and  development  (see  Cassio 
(1989),  Vessella  (2008a)). 

19  Xenophanes  was  also  a  more  traditional  poet  and  wrote  elegiacs  and  iambics  on  a  variety 
of  other  themes. 

20  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (1st  century  bc)  characterizes  the  language  of  early  Ionic  prose 
as  ‘clear  and  normal,  pure  and  concise’. 

21  According  to  Herodotus  the  12  members  of  the  Ionian  League  were  dialectally  divided  as 
follows:  (a)  the  Carian  cities  (Miletus,  Myus  and  Priene),  (b)  the  Lydian  cities  (Ephesus, 
Colophon,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Clazomenae  and  Phocaea),  (c)  Erythrae  (though  also  in  Lydia) 
and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Chios,  and  (d)  the  island  of  Samos,  just  off  the  Aegean  coast 
between  Ephesus  and  Miletus.  Colonies  of  these  cities  would  presumably  have  retained 
something  close  to  the  dialect  of  their  mother  city. 

22  The  only  significant  qualification  relates  to  the  written  dialect  of  the  island  of  Chios,  which 
shows  some  Lesbian  traits  (most  notably  the  3pl  verb  ending  -olol  [-oisi]). 

23  The  development  might  even  have  begun  in  these  relative  forms,  where  there  was  a  fully 
lip-rounded  environment  (i.e.  with  o-  or  u-vowels  both  preceding  and  following  the  labio- 
velar)  to  encourage  dissimilation  of  the  ‘sandwiched’  consonant,  with  later  generalization 
to  the  interrogative/indefinite  adverbs  and  pronouns. 

24  The  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  show  p-forms  despite  his  Ionian 
origin.  We  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  Xenophanes  abandoned  Colophon  as  a 
young  man  following  the  Persian  conquest  c.545  bc,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  travelling, 
especially  in  the  Greek  west.  His  use  of  the  more  international  p-forms  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising,  always  assuming  that  the  text  can  be  taken  seriously. 


3 

The  Rise  oe  Attic 


3.1  Attic  as  a  Literary  Standard 

By  the  time  of  Herodotus’  history  Ionia  had  long  lost  its  independence  to  Persia.  Athens, 
however,  as  a  leading  city  of  the  Ionian  tribe,  had  not  only  supported  an  unsuccessful 
Ionian  revolt,  but  also  played  a  leading  role  in  defending  Greece  proper  against  the  con¬ 
sequential  Persian  aggression  of  the  early  5th  century  bc.  The  city  emerged  from  these 
confrontations  as  a  major  maritime  power,  with  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  and 
a  number  of  important  cities  around  its  coasts  falling  under  Athenian  domination.  By 
the  mid-5th  century  Athens  was  an  imperial  city  that  could  rival  Dorian  Sparta,  the 
established  military  power,  for  the  leadership  of  Greece,  a  rivalry  which  extended  also 
into  the  political  sphere,  since  Athens  was  the  foremost  democratic  city  of  the  age,  while 
Sparta  retained  a  more  traditional  oligarchic  form  of  government. 

At  the  same  time,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  its  new  pre-eminence  in  other 
spheres,  Athens  was  rapidly  becoming  a  major  centre  of  learning  and  culture,  attracting 
leading  intellectuals  (the  so-called  ‘sophists’,  peripatetic  teachers  of  various  skills  and 
theories  who  provided  higher  education  for  the  well-to-do)  from  all  parts  of  the  Greek 
world,  and  beginning  the  development  of  its  own  cultural  and  educational  institutions. 
Most  importantly,  in  this  atmosphere  of  military  and  material  success  and  growing 
national  pride,  the  Athenians  developed  a  literature  in  a  version  of  their  own  dialect, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  oratory  and  philosophy. 

The  core  of  the  language  of  Athenian  tragedy,  as  noted  in  2.2.5,  is  essentially  Attic, 
despite  the  overlay  of  a  range  of  ‘distancing’  features.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ordinary 
(i.e.  non-parodic)  language  of  Old  Comedy,  familiar  from  the  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
though  this  is,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  much  closer  to  colloquial  varieties  of  the  Attic  of 
the  period.  Similarly,  rhetoric,  one  of  the  most  notable  ‘inventions’  of  the  5th-century 
Greek  enlightenment,  and  the  key  instrument  of  democratic  political  life,  achieved  its 
definitive  form  in  the  dialect  of  Athens.  Many  sophists  laid  great  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  effective  speaking  as  a  means  of  managing  one’s  affairs  and  manipulat¬ 
ing  circumstances  to  one’s  advantage,  and  found  willing  customers  for  their  educa¬ 
tional  services  in  a  society  which  gave  free  rein  to  the  exploitation  of  such  skills. 
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Notable  names  in  this  connection  include  the  early  practitioner  Protagoras  (c.490- 
C.420  Bc),  from  Abdera  in  Thrace,  and  a  little  later,  Gorgias  of  Leontini  in  Sicily 
(c. 483-375  Bc),  and  Thrasymachus  (c.459-c.400  bc)  from  Chalcedon  on  the  Asian 
side  of  the  Bosporus.  The  evolution  of  a  specifically  Attic  prose  style  is  certainly  due 
in  part  to  the  influence  of  these  non-indigenous,  mainly  Ionic-speaking,  visitors,  an 
influence  which  manifests  itself  both  in  the  style  and  organization  of  argument  and  in 
the  use  of  language,  particularly  through  the  introduction  of  Ionic  technical  terminol¬ 
ogy  and  the  semantic  extension  of  existing  vocabulary. 

Unsurprisingly,  then,  the  historian  Thucydides,  who  was  born  around  460  bc  and 
exiled  in  424  bc  for  his  failure  as  a  general  during  the  ‘Peloponnesian’  war  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  (431-404  bc),  wrote  his  account  of  that  conflict  in  a  rather  inter¬ 
nationalized  Attic,  which  suppresses  the  most  characteristically  Attic  features  in  favour 
of  Ionic  equivalents  (cf.  the  substitution  of  [ss]  and  [rs]  for  [tt]  and  [rr]  in  relevant 
words).  His  style  was  perhaps  typical  of  the  sophist-trained  generation  of  pre-war  days 
in  that  nothing  in  the  work,  which  crucially  includes  ‘speeches’  put  into  the  mouths  of 
key  figures  at  critical  moments,  suggests  the  direct  influence  of  the  highly  specific  codifi¬ 
cation  of  rhetorical  practice  initiated  by  Gorgias  after  his  arrival  in  Athens  in  427  bc. 
This  involved  what  is,  to  a  modern  sensibility,  a  rather  unnatural  striving  for  impact 
through  antithesis,  formal  parallelism,  and  the  routine  exploitation  of  auxiliary  rhyth¬ 
mical  and  phonetic  ‘special  effects’.  Thucydides’  narrative,  in  contrast,  is  relatively 
linear  and  straightforward  in  structure,  and  even  the  speeches,  though  often  broadly 
antithetical  in  their  articulation  of  material,  display  none  of  the  precise  matching  and 
equalization  of  clauses  espoused  by  Gorgias,  but  instead  aim  for  a  deliberate  variety  of 
phrasing  and  syntax.  What  is  perhaps  most  characteristic  of  Thucydides’  speeches  is  the 
extreme  compression  of  both  thought  and  diction,  which  often  leads  to  highly  complex 
structures  that  demand  the  most  careful  reading.  This  style  is  therefore  in  equally 
marked  contrast  to  the  doctrines  of  Thrasymachus,  who  advocated  logical  ordering  and 
clarity  of  expression  as  the  primary  virtues  of  a  good  rhetorical  style. 

In  all  probability,  then,  the  reputation  of  Gorgias  as  the  founding  father  of  Attic 
prose  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  It  seems  more  likely  that  he  developed  and  refined 
tendencies  that  were  already  in  train,  as  seen  perhaps  in  Thucydides’  speeches,  and 
attempted  to  formulate  the  results  as  rules  of  composition.  His  excessive  mannerism, 
however,  though  doubtless  initially  highly  effective  in  what  was  still  a  very  new 
domain,  fell  rapidly  out  of  favour,  and  it  is  the  work  of  Thrasymachus  that  had  the 
more  lasting  influence.  A  shift  of  this  kind  can  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  work  of  the 
orator  and  speech  writer  Antiphon  (born  c.480  bc,  executed  in  41 1),  whose  early 
speeches  are  markedly  antithetical,  with  some  exploitation  of  clausal  equalization  and 
associated  phonetic  contrivances,  but  who  later  adopted  a  more  expansive  sentence 
structure  with  fewer  Ionic  or  ‘poetic’  characteristics  (which  often  amount  to  the  same 
thing,  since  much  of  what  was  current  in  early  Ionic  prose  had  come  to  be  felt  as  poetic 
because  of  the  continued  use  of  the  same  words  and  expressions  in  contemporary 
archaizing  poetry).  It  is  in  any  case  worth  noting  that  there  is  a  clear  contrast  between 
Antiphon’s  rhetorical  exercises  and  his  genuine  forensic  oratory,  which  makes  a  much 
more  straightforward  appeal  to  the  audience,  as  appropriate  to  its  real-world  context. 
Lysias  (c.459-c.380  bc)  also  wrote  speeches  for  the  Athenian  middle  class, ^  and  again 
did  so  in  a  relatively  ordinary  Attic  with  few  blatant  rhetorical  ‘tricks’;  colloquial 
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directness  and  simplicity  of  diction  apparently  gave  a  better  impression  of  honesty  in 
a  court  of  law.  By  contrast,  Demosthenes  (384-322  bc)  is  famous  principally  for  his 
political  oratory,  especially  in  urging  decisive  action  against  the  growing  power  of 
Macedonia.  His  writing  combines  passionately  held  conviction  with  clarity  of  structure 
and  great  verbal  dexterity.  He  is  widely  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  the  Attic  orators 
for  his  ability  to  deploy  his  array  of  rhetorical  skills  precisely  and  effectively,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

In  terms  of  long-term  influence,  however,  perhaps  the  key  figure  in  the  field  of 
rhetoric  is  the  great  rhetorical  theoretician  Isocrates  (436-338  bc),  who,  though  a  pupil 
of  Gorgias  in  his  youth,  clearly  owed  a  great  deal  more  to  Thrasymachus  in  his  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  technically  refined,  though  to  modern  tastes  rather  bland,  prose  style, 
most  particularly  in  his  emphasis  on  precision  of  diction,  the  avoidance  of  ‘poetic’,  i.e. 
often  Ionic,  expression  (in  marked  contrast  to  the  earliest  prose),  the  paramount 
importance  of  transparency  of  sentence  structure  within  the  context  of  a  complex 
periodic  style,  and  the  need  for  a  restrained  approach  to  the  rhythmical  reinforcement 
of  the  message.  The  later  influence  of  Isocratean  rhetoric  on  the  great  Roman  states¬ 
man  and  man  of  letters  Cicero,  and  through  him  on  the  subsequent  evolution  of  prose 
writing  in  Europe,  cannot  easily  be  overestimated. 

We  should  not,  however,  leave  the  subject  of  rhetoric  without  first  observing  that 
a  broadly  ‘rhetorical’  style  came  to  characterize  other  genres  besides  oratory.  The  case 
of  Thucydides’  history  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  no  one  can  read  a  play  of 
Euripides  or  Aristophanes  without  becoming  acutely  aware  of  the  impact  of  a  rhetori¬ 
cal  education  on  the  construction  of  dramatic  dialogue,  particularly  in  set-piece  con¬ 
frontations.  It  is  quite  clear  that  early  rhetoric  had  the  most  profound  effect  not  only 
in  the  context  of  the  Athenian  Assembly  and  the  law  courts  but  much  more  generally 
through  the  education  system  on  the  vocabulary  and  thinking  of  the  educated  classes, 
and  ultimately  on  the  lexicon  and  stylistic  conventions  of  the  literary  and  even  official 
varieties  of  the  Attic  dialect. 

Alongside  the  development  of  rhetoric  we  see  in  Athens  in  the  late  5th  century  the 
growth  of  moral  philosophy,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  essentially  scientific  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  earlier  Ionian  philosophers.  This  was  directly  associated  with  the  general 
intellectual  ferment  of  the  period  and  particularly  with  the  pressing  need  for  a  funda¬ 
mental  examination  of  basic  ethical  and  political  issues  in  the  context  of  the  freedoms 
and  responsibilities  afforded  by  democratic  government.  Some  philosophers,  among 
whom  Socrates  stands  out  as  one  who  claimed  to  have  nothing  to  teach  but  only  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask,  favoured  a  dialectic  method  over  exposition  of  theory,  and  a  new  literary 
genre,  the  philosophical  dialogue,  eventually  emerged  in  consequence,  with  Socrates’ 
pupil  Plato  (427-348/7  bc)  its  greatest  exponent. 

Plato  came  from  the  most  highly  cultured  of  backgrounds  and  was  steeped  in  the 
traditions  of  Greek  poetry.  Despite  his  general  distrust  of  poetry  as  perpetuating  a 
distortion  of  reality,  it  is  striking  that  when  his  subject  matter  becomes  more  abstract 
and  his  purpose  more  overtly  didactic,  as  in  the  famous  ‘mythical’  passages  of  the 
Republic,  the  style  and  vocabulary  begin  to  exhibit  marked  similarities  with  those  of 
Attic  tragedy.  In  the  more  ‘natural’  parts  of  his  dialogues,  however,  we  seem  to  be 
dealing,  as  in  Aristophanes  (and  always  allowing  for  differences  of  genre  and  intent), 
with  an  artful  approximation  to  the  conversational  style  of  the  educated  classes. 
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With  the  development  of  literature  of  the  highest  quality  in  a  purely  Athenian 
context  during  the  late  5th  and  early  4th  centuries  bc  we  see  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  Attic  prose  from  the  direct  influence  of  Ionic  precedent,  though  it  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  certain  lexical  and  grammatical  features  of  Ionic  prose  had  by  then  become 
permanent  fixtures  and  a  hallmark  of  the  ‘high’  style.  The  influence  and  prestige  of 
this  variety  were  enormous,  so  that,  by  the  time  of  Plato,  Attic  prose  is  the  only  prose 
literature  of  which  we  have  any  surviving  record.  This  clearly  demonstrates  that  Attic 
literature  had  by  then  come  to  dominate  Greek  culture  and  that  the  Attic  dialect,  as 
the  international  language  of  cultural  debate  and  learned  exposition  (even,  it  should 
be  noted,  in  the  field  of  historiography,  where  Ionic  had  earlier  reigned  supreme), 
already  served  as  a  model  for  the  whole  Greek-speaking  world.  In  an  earlier  age 
Thucydides  had  felt  obliged  to  tone  down  his  Attic  and  to  position  his  history  in  the 
Ionian  tradition  of  technical  prose  writing;  but  now  the  4th-century  historian 
Theopompus,  despite  the  fact  that  he  came  from  the  Ionian  island  of  Chios,  had  little 
choice  but  to  write  in  the  literary  Attic  of  his  period.  The  role  of  classical  Attic  as  the 
model  for  literary  composition  in  drama  and  prose  was  assured,  and  its  influence  was 
to  last  for  the  next  two  thousand  years.  See  Denniston  (1952)  and  Dover  (1997)  for 
classic  treatments,  and  Vessella  (2008a)  for  an  up-to-date  survey. 

By  way  of  illustration,  consider  now  the  following  three  extracts,  exemplifying  three 
very  different  styles  of  Attic  prose  writing: 


(1) 

(a)  News  has  reached  Athens  of  the  catastrophic  Athenian  defeat  at  Syracuse. 

e?  8e  Td?  ’A0f|vas'  eTreiSfi  fTi  iroXi)  pev  firriaTODV  koI  Tots'  udw  Tuy 

aTpaTLUTuy  adToC  toe  ep'you  SiaTrecjieijyoaL  kol  aacjius'  d'yyeXXoyaL,  pf|  outu  ye 
dy  TTayauSl  SiecjiSapOai'  eTreiSri  re  eyyuaay,  x<rXeiTol  pey  f|uay  rots'  ^ypTrpo6ypT|9etaL 
Tuy  priTopwy  Toy  eKTiXovy,  woirep  otiK  auTol  4’'n4'mdpeyoL,  upyL^ovTO  8e  koI  rots' 
XpilopoXoyoLS  re  koI  payreai  koI  oiroaoi  tl  Tore  adrods'  OeiduayTes'  eTTf|XiTLaay  us 
XrnfoyTaL  SiKeXiay.  Trdyra  8e  TTayraxoBey  adrods  eXdTrei  re  koI  TTepieLaTTiKeL  em  tu 
yeyeyppeya)  (j)6(3os  re  kol  KaTaTrXriGs'  peyiaTTi  Sf).  (Thucydides  8.1) 


[es  de  ta:s  at'’e:na:s  epe:de:  eri^gelTe:,  epi  poly  men  E:pi'stu:n  kai  tois 

to  and  the  Athens  when  it-was-announced,  for  much  EMP  they-disbelieved  even  those 
pany  to:n  stratio:t6:n  eks  autu:  tu:  ergu:  diapep'’eug6si  kai  sap'’6:s 
very-well  of-the  soldiers  from  itself  the  action  having-escaped  and  clearly 
ai]gellu:si,  me:  hu:to:  ge  an  pansydi  diepVarTai;  epe:d8:  te 

announcing,  not  thus  really  would  with-the-whole-force  to-have-been-destroyed;  when  and 
egno:san,  k*’alepoi  men  esan  tois  ksymprody:me:t'’e:si  to:n 

they-came-to-know,  harsh  EMP  they-were  with-those  having-joined-eagerly-in-promoting  of-the 
hre:t6ro:n  ton  ekplu:n,  h6:sper  u:k  autoi  pse:p'’isamenoi,  o:rgi'zdonto  de  kai  tois 

orators  the  voyage,  as-if  not  themselves  having-voted,  they-grew-angry  and  also  with-the 

k'’re:smol6gois  te  kai  mantesi  kai  hoposoi  ti  tote  autu:s  t*’e:asantes 

oracle-mongers  both  and  soothsayers  and  as-many-as  in-some-way  then  them  consulting-oracles 

epe:lpisan  ho:s  le:psontai  sikeha:n.  panta  de  pantak'’6t*'en  autu:s  ely:pe:  te  kai 

made-to-hope  that  they-will-take  Sicily.  Everything  and  on-all-sides  them  distressed  both  and 

perihe:ste:ke:  epi  to:i  gegene:meno:i  p'’6bos  te  kai  kataple:ksis  megiste:  de:.  J 

surrounded  upon  that-thing  having-happened  fear  both  and  consternation  greatest  indeed. 
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‘When  the  news  reached  Athens,  they  refused  for  a  long  time  to  believe  that  the  entire 
force  could  have  been  so  utterly  destroyed  in  this  way,  even  when  those  outstanding 
soldiers  who  had  made  their  escape  from  the  action  itself  gave  clear  reports;  and  when 
they  finally  came  to  understand,  they  were  bitter  towards  those  orators  who  had  joined 
eagerly  in  promoting  the  expedition,  as  if  they  had  not  voted  for  it  themselves,  and  they 
also  grew  angry  with  the  oracle-mongers  and  the  soothsayers  and  all  those  who  had  in 
any  way  led  them  to  hope  with  their  divination  that  they  would  take  Sicily.  Everything 
on  every  side  distressed  them  and  in  the  wake  of  what  had  happened  they  were  beset  with 
fear  and  the  greatest  possible  consternation.’ 

(b)  Cephalus  tells  Socrates  that  old  age  is  not  so  bad. 

evioL  Se  Kal  Td?  tuv  olKeluy  TTpoTrT|XaKLaeLS'  tou  yfipus'  dSupoyraL,  kqI  ettI  toutm 
8fi  TO  yfjpas'  upvouaLV  oauv  KaKtov  a4>iaLV  a’lnoy.  epol  6e  SoKouaiv,  u  ZuKpaTes-, 
ouToi  oil  TO  a’lTioy  alTiaoBaL.  el  ydp  py  tout'  aiTioy,  kSv  eycl)  to  aina  TOUTa 
eireiToySTi  eveKU  ye  yf|pus'  Kal  ol  dXXoi  irdyTes'  oooi  eyTau0a  pXSoy  f|XiKLas'.  vvv  S 
eyuye  f|8T|  eyTeTUXT|Ka  oux  outws'  exouoi  Kal  oXXol?  koI  81]  Kal  Zo(J)OKXeI  troTe  tu 
TTOLT|Tfj  irapeyeyopriy  epuToipeyu  utto  Tiyo?  ITffls',  e(j)T|,  u  SocjioKXeLS',  exeij  ttpos' 
Td(j)po8Laia;  eti  olds'  te  el  yuyaiKl  ouyylyyeaGai;  Kal  os',  Eu4>f|peL,  ec))T|,  u  dyOpanre' 
dopeyaLTaTa  pevToi  auTO  dTrecfiuyoy,  uoTtep  XuTTuyTd  Tiya  Kal  dypioy  deairoTTiy 
dTTocfiuyuy.  (Plato  Republic  329b-c) 


[enioi  de  kal  ta:s  tom  oike:o:n  prope:lakise:s  tu:  ge:ro:s  odyrontai,  kai 

some  and  also  the  of-the  friends-and-relations  indignities  of-the  old-age  bewail,  and 

epi  tu:to:i  de:  to  ge:ras  hymnutsin  h6so:n  kak6:n  sp^sin  aition.  emol 

on  this  indeed  the  old-age  they-  curse  of-all-the  evils  for-themselves  responsible.  To-me 

de  dokutsin,  6:  s6:krates,  hu:toi  u:  to  aition  aitia:st'’ai.  e:  gar  e:n  tu:t 

but  they-seem,  o  Socrates,  these  not  the  cause  to-accuse.  If  for  was  this 

aition,  ka:n  ego:  ta  auta  tauta  epep6nt*’e:  heneka  ge  ge:ro:s  kai  hoi 

cause,  also-would  I  the  same  these-things  I-had-suffered  because-of  at-least  old-age  and  the 

alloi  pantes  hosoi  entaut’’a  e:lt*’on  he:likia:s.  ny:n  d  ego:ge  e:dE: 

others  all  as-many-as  here  have-come  of-age.  Now  but  I-at-least  already 

entetyk'’e:ka  u:k'’  hu:to:s  ek*’u:si  kai  allois  kai  de:  kai  sop'^okle:  pote 

I-have-run-into  not  thus  being  both  others  and  indeed  also  Sophocles  once 

to:i  poie:te:i  paregen6mE:n  ero:to:meno:i  hypo  tinos  p6:s,  ep’’e:,  6: 

the  poet  I-was-present-with  being-asked  by  someone  ‘How’,  he  said,  ‘O 

sop*’6kle:s,  ek*’e:s  pros  ta:p*’rodisia?  eti  hoios-te  ei  gynaiki 

Sophocles,  are-you  towards  the-business-of  Aphrodite?  still  able  you-are  with-woman 

suggignest*’ai?  kai  hos,  eup*’E:me:,  ep*’e:,  o:  ant'’ro:pe;  azmenaitata 

to-have-intercourse?’  And  he,  ‘Shush’,  he-said,  ‘O  man;  most-gladly 

mentoi  auto  apep'^ygon,  h6:sper  lytt6:nta  tina  kai  agrion  desp6te:n  apop'’yg6:n.] 

of-course  it  I-escaped,  as  -if  raging  some  and  ferocious  master  escaping.’ 


‘And  some  also  bewail  the  indignities  of  old  age  experienced  by  friends  and  relatives,  and 
on  this  basis  recite  a  litany  of  complaint  against  it  as  the  cause  of  all  their  own  misfortunes. 
But  it  seems  to  me,  Socrates,  that  they  do  not  blame  the  true  cause.  For  if  this  were 
responsible,  I  too  would  have  experienced  the  same  effects  as  far  as  old  age  is  concerned, 
and  all  the  others  who  have  reached  this  age  too.  But  on  the  contrary,  I  have  in  the  past 
encountered  others  who  are  not  like  this,  and  on  one  particular  occasion  I  was  with 
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Sophocles  when  someone  asked:  “How’s  your  sex-life,  Sophocles?  Can  you  still  get  it  on 
with  a  woman?”  And  he  said:  “Shush,  my  good  man.  I’m  really  very  glad  to  have  escaped 
from  that.  It’s  just  like  getting  away  from  a  vicious  crazy  taskmaster.” 

(c)  Demosthenes  seeks  to  galvanize  Athenian  resolve  in  the  face  of  the 
growing  Macedonian  threat. 

ttot’  ow  (i)  duSpes-  ’A0r|yatoL,  tt69'  S  xph  trpd^eTe;  eTreiSav  tl  yevriTaL;  eTTeihdv  vf] 
AL'  dvdyKTi  tl?  vvv  8e  tl  xpf]  rd  yiyvopev'  hyA'tQaL;  eyu  pen  ydp  olpai  toTj 

eXetiGepoLs-  peylaTTiv  dvdyKriv  ttiv  UTrep  tuv  TTpaypdTOJv  alaxvvr\v  elyoL.  fj  |3ot)Xea0’, 
eltre  poi,  TTepLLOVTes'  auTuv  TTtiy0dyea0aL,  AcyeraL  tl  Katvov;  yevoLT  av  tl  KatvoTepoy 
f|  MaKeScoy  dyipp  ’AGEiyaLotis-  KaTaTroXepwy  kol  tq  Tuy  'EXXf|ytoy  SLOLKuy;  TeGyipKe 
‘hLXLTTTTOS';  00  pd  Al,  dXX  daGeyet.  kul  ydp  dy  outoj  tl  TTdGT],  Tdxeu?  upets'  CTCpoy 
‘t’LXLTTTToy  TroLf]CTeTe,  dytrep  ouTto  trpoaexGTe  toTj-  trpdypaaL  Toy  yoOy.  o08e  ydp  outoj 
Ttapd  Tf]y  auToO  p(jjpT|y  ToaouToy  eTTr|0^T|TaL,  oooy  trapd  Tipy  pM'^Tepay  dpeXeLoy. 
(Demosthenes  Philippic  LI 0-11) 

[pot  u:n,  o:  andres  at'’e:naioi,  pot'’  ha  k''r£:  pra:ksete?  epe:da:n  ti 

When  then,  o  men  Athenians,  when  what  is-necessary  you-will-do?  When  what 

gene:tai?  epe:da:n  ne:  di  anapke:  tis  e:i?  ny:n  de  ti  k''r8:  ta 

should-happen?  When  by  Zeus  emergency  some  should-be?  Now  but  whatis-it-necessary  the 

gignomen  he:gest'’ai?  ego:  men  gar  oimai  tois  eleut'’erois  megiste:n 

current-events  to-think?  I  EMP  for  I-think  for-the  free-men  greatest 

anar)ke:n  te:n  hyper  to:n  pra:gmato:n  aisk''y:ne:n  e:nai.  e:  bu:lest'’, 
emergency  the  concerning  the  affairs  disgrace  to-be.  Or  do-you-want, 

e:pe  moi,  periiontes  haut6:n  pynt'’anest'’ai,  legetai  ti  kainon? 

tell  me,  going-around  yourselves  to  ask:  ‘Is-said  anything  new?’ 

genoit  an  ti  kainoteron  e:  maked6:n  ane:r  at'’e:naiu:s  katapolem6:n 

would-happen  would  anything  newer  than  Macedonian  man  Athenians  warring-down 

kai  ta  to:n  helle:no:n  dioik6:n?  tet''ne:ke  p''ilippos?  u:  ma  di, 

and  the-affairs  of-the  Greeks  directing?  ‘Is-dead  Philip?’  ‘No  by  Zeus, 

all  ast'’ene:  kai  gar  a:n  hu:t6s  ti  pat''e:i,  tak''eo:s  hy:me:s  heteron 

but  he-is-ill.’  Even  for  if  this-man  something  should-suffer,  quickly  you  another 

p'’ilippon  poie:sete,  a:mper  hu:to:  prosek'’e:te  ton  nu:n.  u:de  gar 

Philip  you-will-make,  if-indeed  thus  you-apply  the  mind.  Nor  for 

hu:tos  para  te:n  hautu:  hr6:me:n  tosu:ton  epe:ukse:tai,  hoson 

this-man  because-of  the  of-himself  strength  so-much  has-gloried-over,  as 

para  te:n  he:metera:n  amele:an.J 

because-of  the  our  negligence. 

‘So  when,  gentlemen  of  Athens,  when  will  you  do  what  is  required?  In  what  event? 
When  there  is  some  emergency,  for  God’s  sake?  But  how  are  we  to  think  of  the  current 
situation?  I  for  my  part  believe  that  the  greatest  emergency  for  free  men  is  disgrace 
in  the  face  of  events.  Or,  tell  me,  do  you  just  want  to  go  around  asking  one  another: 
“What’s  the  news?”  Could  there  be  anything  more  newsworthy  than  a  Macedonian 
beating  the  Athenians  in  war  and  managing  the  affairs  of  Greece?  “Is  Philip 
dead?”  “No,  dammit,  but  he  is  ill.”  Assuredly,  if  something  does  happen  to  him, 
you  will  quickly  create  another  Philip  if  you  attend  to  things  like  this.  For  this  man 
has  not  gloried  over  us  so  much  because  of  his  own  strength  as  because  of  our 
negligence.’ 
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3.2  ‘Great  Attic’  as  an  Administrative  Language 

The  emerging  dominance  of  Attic  as  a  written  medium  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
one  reflects  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  this  was  still  the  local  dialect  of 
a  rather  backward  and  isolated  region,  archaic  and  conservative  in  its  grammatical 
structure,  with  its  literary  potential  undeveloped.  In  the  sharpest  contrast,  eastern 
Ionic,  as  the  dialect  of  a  large  and  burgeoning  frontier  region  with  a  mixed  population, 
had  long  been  dynamically  innovative,  and  had  already  been  used  in  a  stylized  form 
not  only  for  poetry  of  different  kinds  but  increasingly  as  a  sophisticated  instrument  of 
scientific  and  historical  exegesis  (cf.  chapter  2).  In  the  course  of  its  development  as  a 
spoken  medium  Ionic  had  lost  many  grammatical  archaisms  and  irregularities  that 
Attic  retained,  and  these  sometimes  quite  radical  simplifications  had  automatically 
found  their  way  into  Ionic  literary  productions.  We  may  note,  for  example,  the 
following: 

(2)  (a)  The  dual  number  had  disappeared. 

(b)  Certain  morphological  irregularities  were  levelled  out,  such  as: 

(i)  Lopey  [iz-men],  lcttc  [is-te],  LCTaot  [is-a:si],  the  plural  forms  of  ol8a 
[oid-a]  T  know’;  replaced  by  the  analogical,  and  predictable,  o’lSapey 
[oid-amen],  o’lSaTC  [oid-ate],  o’lSaaL  [oid-asi]. 

(ii)  e9epey  [e-t*’e-men],  eGere  [e-t*’e-te],  eQeaav  [e-t^e-san],  the  plural  of 
past  perfective  (aorist)  e9ir|Ka  [e-t''e:k-a]  T  put’  (and  other  plurals  of 
the  aorist  of  athematic  verbs  with  similar  root  alternation);  levelled 
to  the  singular  to  give  eGfiicapev  [e-t*'e:k-amenj,  e9f|K:aTe  [e-t*’e:k~atej, 
e9r|Kay  [e-t*'8:k-an]. 

(c)  The  commonest  athematic  verbs  in  -pi  [-mi]  had  begun  to  be  transferred 
to  the  thematic  paradigm,  so  ’laTTipL  [ist8:mi]  T  stand’  >  InTto  [isto:],  tlGtipl 
[tit*'8:mi]  T  put’,  >  tl9w  [titl'd]. 

Given  this  background,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  earliest  literary  mani¬ 
festations  of  Attic,  such  as  tragedy  and  Thucydides’  history,  not  only  rejected  the  most 
characteristically  ‘local’  (and  unliterary)  phonological  features  like  [tt]  and  [rr]  in 
words  like  yXcoTra  [gl6:tta]  ‘tongue’  and  Gappo?  [fi’arros]  ‘boldness’,  in  favour  of  the 
more  ‘international’  and  prestigious  Ionic  forms  with  -aa-  [ss]  and  -pa-  [rs],  but  also 
began  to  adopt  Ionic  grammatical  characteristics,  e.g.  by  restricting  the  use  of  the  dual 
number  and  incorporating  3pl  aorist  forms  of  the  type  seen  in  (2b)(ii): 

(3)  (a)  3pl  TTapfiKay  [par-he:k-an]  ‘they  let  go/passed  over’ 

Thucydides  IV.38.1 

(b)  3pl  dyf|Kay  [an-hE:k-an]  ‘they  sent  forth/let  go’ 

Euripides  Bacchae  448 

But  despite  the  dramatic  transformation  in  Athens’  fortunes  during  the  course  of 
the  5th  century  and  the  advent  of  a  greater  readiness  to  use  genuine  Attic  forms,  at 
least  in  prose,  Ionic  prestige  still  continued  to  shape  the  development  of  Attic  as  a 
written  medium.  Before  long,  therefore,  a  number  of  Ionic  characteristics  that  had  first 
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appeared  in  Attic  literary  texts  also  began  to  appear  in  official  Athenian  inscriptions. 
To  illustrate  the  point,  we  may  note  examples  such  as  those  in  (4)  and  (5)  (see  Lopez- 
Eire  (1986,  1993)  for  a  full  discussion): 


(4)  (a)  The  verb  eTraLvto  [epaino:]  ‘praise’  takes  the  dative  in  the  earliest  Attic 

inscriptions,  exactly  as  in  Homer: 

eiraLveaaL  Tots'  XiyeLeOaLV 
[epainesai  tois  sige:eusin] 
to-praise  the(dat)  Sigeans(dat) 

IG  T  17,  6:  451/50  BC 

(b)  In  Herodotus’  Ionic,  however,  we  find  the  accusative  used  for  the  object, 
as  with  ‘regular’  transitive  verbs,  and  this  Ionic  construction  is  regularly 
preferred  in  Athenian  literature: 

TrdvTas  Ipeas'  eiraLveM 
[pantas  hymeas  epaineo:] 
all(acc)  you(acc)  I-praise 

Sophocles  Ajax  1381 

(c)  By  the  end  of  the  5th  century  this  usage  also  begins  to  compete  with  the 
traditional  one  even  in  official  documents,  and  eventually  supplants  it: 

(i)  CTTaLveoaL  Tots'  NeairoXiTais' 

[epainesai  tois  neapoli:tais  ] 
to-praise  the(dat)  Neapolitans(dat) 

IG  T  101  7:  410/9  BC 

(ii)  e'rraiyeaaL  0paaij[3oXov 
[epainesai  th'asybu:lon  ] 
to-praise  Thrasyboulos(acc) 

IG  I^  102  6:  410/9  BC 

(5)  As  already  noted,  the  extension  of  the  stem  of  the  singular  of  aorists  of  athe- 
matic  verbs  to  the  plural  occurs  first  in  Ionic  prose  (e.g.  Herodotus  IILI28.4) 
and  passes  from  there,  at  least  in  part,  into  Athenian  literature  (cf.  (3)  above). 
It  then  begins  to  appear  in  official  Attic  inscriptions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
4th  century  (e.g.  IG  IT  1412  23:  385/4  bc).  We  may  also  note  that  Ionic  litera¬ 
ture  employs  the  conjunctions  CPS'  dv  [ho:s  an]  or  0™?  [h6po:s]  -1-  subjunctive 
in  purpose  clauses  (‘in  order  that’),  while  traditional  Attic  in  early  ‘conserva¬ 
tive’  inscriptions  uses  ottcos'  dv  [h6po:s  an].  However,  cos'  dv  [ho:s  an]  and  bare 
oTTcos'  [h6po:s]  appear  already  in  Thucydides’  history  (cf.  VI. 91  for  the  former, 
I.I26  for  the  latter),  and  then  start  to  turn  up  in  Attic  inscriptions  from  the 
mid-5th  century  onwards  (e.g.  IG  T  156  2:  440-25  bc  for  US'  dv  [ho:s  an],  IG 
T  226  40:  343-2  bc  for  ottus'  [h6po:s]). 


The  overall  picture  that  emerges,  therefore,  is  of  an  unequal  struggle  between  a 
traditional  conservative  variety  of  Attic  and  a  more  modern  lonicized  Attic,  a  variety 
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that  was  already  established  in  literature  and  intellectual  discourse,  and  which  eventu¬ 
ally  supplants  its  rival  even  in  administrative  documents.  Other  diagnostic  features  of 
this  ‘modern  Attic’  style  include: 

(6)  (a)  A  liking  for  periphrases  consisting  of  a  noun  +  the  verb  TTOLOupai  [poiu:mai] 

‘I  make’:  e.g.  eTTipeXeiav  TTOLo0|j.aL  [epimele:an  poiu:mai]  lit.  ‘I  make  care 
(for)’  in  place  of  the  verb  eTTipeXotipai  [epimelu:mai]  ‘I  take  care  of’,  first 
in  Ionian  prose  (e.g.  Herodotus  VI.  105.2),  then  in  Attic  literature  (e.g. 
Thucydides  VII.56.1)  and  finally  in  Attic  inscriptions  (e.g.  IG  iT  659  10: 
287  Bc). 

(b)  ‘Short’  dative  plurals  in  -OLS'/-aLS'  [-oisZ-ais]  in  place  of  -otaiZ-aLaL  [-oisiZ 
-aisi].  (This  is  a  development  internal  to  Attic  based  on  the  generalization 
of  the  short  forms  already  standardized  in  the  article  at  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century.) 

(c)  avv  [syn]  for  [ksyn]  ‘with’. 


Interestingly,  in  IG  T  40  (a  treaty  of  446  bc  between  Athens  and  the  city  of  Chalcis 
on  the  island  of  Euboea)  the  traditional  forms  of  (6b)  and  (6c)  are  used  in  the  formal 
oath  to  be  sworn  by  the  Athenians  and  the  Chalcidians,  but  the  modern  ones  appear 
in  the  additional  clauses  proposed  by  individual  Athenians,  a  distribution  which  high¬ 
lights  perfectly  the  contrast  between  the  traditional  official  style  and  the  more  ‘normal’ 
educated  usage  of  the  period  (see  Lopez-Eire  (1997)).^ 

Unsurprisingly,  it  is  the  more  modern  forms  which  eventually  find  their  way  into 
the  Attic-based  Koine,  the  natural  historical  continuation  of  this  somewhat  simplified 
and  partly  lonicized  form  of  official  Attic  that  is  often  called  ‘Great  Attic’  since  the 
pioneering  work  of  Thumb  (1901,  1906).  No  longer  the  written  dialect  of  Athens  and 
Attica  alone,  it  was  first  used  for  all  official  written  communication  within  the  Athenian 
empire,  and  subsequently  its  use  spread  still  wider,  doubtless  aided  by  the  prestige  of 
Attic  as  the  principal  vehicle  of  contemporary  Greek  literary  culture.  Thus  even  after 
Athens  had  been  defeated  by  the  Spartans  in  404  bc,  the  importance  of  its  written 
language  remained  intact,  and  its  use  for  official  purposes  in  territories  outside  Attica 
continued  and  even  expanded,  particularly  with  the  revival  of  Athens  in  the  4th  century 
and  the  formation  of  a  second  Athenian  alliance  in  377  bc.  It  is  no  accident,  for 
example,  that  a  document  recording  the  decision  of  a  federation  of  all  Greek  cities 
(except  Sparta)  not  to  assist  the  semi-autonomous  rulers  of  the  territories  of  Western 
Asia  Minor  (the  ‘satraps’)  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persian  king  (IG  IV  556:  362Z1 
bc)  should  be  composed  in  Great  Attic,  with  forms  like  innovative  3pl  o’lSaCTLy  [oidasin] 
‘they  know’  in  place  of  traditional  ’laaoLy  [isa:sin].  If  literary  Attic  in  its  developed 
form  represented  a  panhellenic  high  style  for  belletristic  purposes.  Great  Attic  repre¬ 
sented  the  standard  written  language  of  business  and  administration  among  the  middle 
and  upper  classes.  It  was,  we  may  assume,  still  quite  close  to  the  formal  speech  of 
educated  Athenians  but  rather  different  from  the  language  of  the  urban  masses  or  the 
conservative  varieties  of  rural  Attica.  A  fragment  of  Aristophanes  (552Z706  K-A) 
perhaps  draws  attention  to  the  register  of  Attic  usage  that  originally  underpinned  Great 
Attic: 
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SiaXeKTOv  exo'^^ci  |j.ear|v  rfis'  iroXecos' 
out’  doTetav  UTTo9r|Xi)Tepav  out’  dueXeuOepov  UTraypoLKOTepav. 


(7) 


[dialekton  ek’’onta  mese:n  te:s  poleors  u:t  aste:a:n  hypot'’e:lytera:n  u:t 

speech  having(acc)  middle  of-the  city  neither  urban  rather-effeminate  nor 

aneleut’’eron  hypagroikotera:n] 
rude  subrustic 

‘(a  man)  with  the  middle-of-the-road  speech  of  the  city,  neither  the  rather  effeminate  urban 
variety  (i.e.  associated  with  the  aristocracy)  nor  the  crude  rather  countrified  one’. 


The  process  of  Attic-Ionic  convergence  can  be  seen  from  another  perspective  in  Ionic 
documents  of  the  5th  and  4th  centuries  bc,  in  which  Attic  forms  and  phrases,  first 
introduced  through  Athenian  administrative  and  legal  documents,  begin  to  infiltrate 
steadily.  Only  the  most  characteristic  ‘markers’  of  Ionic  are  resolutely  adhered  to,  such 
as  the  use  of  -p  [e:]  after  i/e/p  [i/e/r],  where  Attic  had  retained  or  restored 
the  original  long  -a  [a:],  e.g.  auppaxlp  [symmak^e:]  ‘alliance’  not  auppaxia  [symma- 
k^a:].  There  is  interesting  confirmation  of  the  widespread  prestige  of  Great  Attic  in 
the  4th  century  bc  in  the  fact  that  the  incorporation  of  Attic  characteristics  applies 
not  only  to  the  inscriptions  of  original  Ionic-speaking  communities  but  also  to  those 
of  foreign  territories  such  as  Caria  (in  south-west  Asia  Minor),  where  the  ruling  class 
had  earlier  adopted  the  Greek  of  the  Ionian  cities  as  its  official  language  (cf.  Brixhe 
(1987,  1993b)).  In  SIG  167  (367-54  bc),  for  example,  which  comprises  three  decrees 
of  the  Carian  city  of  Mylasa,  we  still  find  a  strongly  Ionic  foundation,  but  many  Attic 
features  already  intrude  (e.g.  dTeXeia  [atele:a]  ‘freedom  from  taxation’  for  dveXip 
[ateh:8:];  oucjLp  [u:sf8:]  ‘property’  for  eoualp  [eu:sf8:],  though  retaining  the  Ionic  ending 
in  -p  [-8:];  genitive  singulars  of  masculine  Ist-declension  nouns  in  -ou  [-u:]  as  well  as 
Ionic  -eo)  [-go:]  etc.). 

A  further  example  of  this  convergence  is  provided  by  a  treaty  between  the  cities  of 
the  Chalcidian  league  and  the  Macedonian  king  Amyntas  III  (SIG  135,  c.393  bc).  Here, 
since  the  mother  city  of  Chalcis  was  on  the  island  of  Euboea,  we  find  the  expected 
western  Ionic  base,  including:  the  general  Ionic  use  of  -p-  [8:]  after  i/e/p  [i/e/r],  e.g. 
Xwppv  [k*’6:r8:n],  ‘country’;  the  absence  of  contraction  of  -eo-l-ea-  [eo/ea]  in  forms  such 
as  TeXeovTas-  [teleontas],  ‘paying  (acc  pi)’  (Attic  TeXofivTas"  [telu:ntas];  the  Euboean 
dative  singular  of  o-stems  in  -ol  [-oi]  rather  than  the  Attic  (and  standard  Ionic)  -col 
[-o:i],  e.g.  em  troXepoL  [epi  polemoi]  ‘for  war’;  and  the  Euboean  infinitive  of  elpi  [e:mi] 
‘I  am’,  namely  e'lv  [e:n],  not  Attic/standard  Ionic  elvai  [e:nai],  perhaps  reflecting  an 
extension  of  the  Ionic  trend  for  irregular  athematic  verbs  to  be  assimilated  to  the 
regular  thematic  (-w  [-o:])  class,  e.g.  TcSelv  [tit*'e:n]  not  TiSevaL  [tid’enai]  as  the  infinitive 
of  TL0ppL  [tit*'8:mi]  ‘I  put’). 

Alongside  this,  however,  there  are  clear  signs  of  Attic  influence:  the  conjunctions 
eav  [ea:n]/dv  [a:n]  ‘if  (ever)’  rather  than  Ionic  py  [8:n]  (though  the  latter  also  begins  to 
appear  in  more  colloquial  registers  of  Attic  through  the  convergence  process);  some 
o-stem  dative  singulars  in  -col  [-o:i],  e.g.  kolvcol  [koin6:i]  ‘community’;  the  form  pLa? 
[mia:s]  ‘of  one  (fern)’,  with  original  long  -a-  [a:]  preserved  after  -i-  [i]  (contrast  Ionic 
peps'  [mie:s]).  It  is  typical  of  such  Attic  infiltration  that  it  seems  first  to  have  affected 
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‘small’  grammatical  words,  where  the  process  would  have  been  largely  subconscious, 
or  to  have  involved  the  use  of  technical  terminology  in  a  legal  or  other  institutional 
context  in  which  earlier  Athenian  jurisdiction  and  continuing  influence  would  have 
standardized  the  Attic  forms. 

Similar  observations  can  be  made  about  dialect  inscriptions  from  other  areas  during 
the  course  of  the  4th  century,  as  the  impact  of  Great  Attic  becomes  steadily  more 
visible  through  the  encroachment  of  interference  phenomena.  We  may  note,  for 
example,  the  use  of  Athenian  legal  terminology,  albeit  in  dialect  guise,  such  as  uttoSikov 
[upodikon]  ‘liable  to  trial/forfeit’  in  IG  XII  2  1,  a  monetary  agreement  in  Lesbian 
between  the  city  of  Mytilene  and  Ionic-speaking  Phocaea  dating  from  the  first  half 
of  the  4th  century,  or  the  appearance  of  typically  Attic  phraseology  such  as 
Twv  TTcpl  TTuppoiva  hapLopyojv  [tom  peri  purrhoma  damiorgom]  ‘the  demiurgi  (offi¬ 
cials)  under  Pyrrhon’,  complete  with  Attic  Trepi  [peri]  for  local  trap  [par],  in  an  Elean 
inscription  of  335  bc  (Schwyzer  424).  As  the  dominant  position  of  Athens,  politically 
and  culturally,  became  increasingly  apparent,  more  and  more  educated  people  became 
familiar  with  written  Attic,  official  and  literary,  and  this  growing  familiarity  translated 
itself  steadily  into  direct  influence  on  the  formal  expression  of  official  business  in  dialect 
inscriptions  from  all  parts  of  the  Greek-speaking  world. 

The  particularly  rapid  convergence  between  Attic  and  Ionic  at  the  official  level  must 
have  been  complemented  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  subject  peoples  of  the  Athenian 
empire  in  the  5th  century  bc  were  Ionic  speakers  who  had  to  deal  routinely  with 
Attic-speaking  Athenian  officials  and  with  Athenian  administrative  documents  com¬ 
posed  in  Attic.  It  was,  furthermore,  Athenian  practice  to  send  out  colonies  (‘cleruchies’) 
to  imperial  territories,  where  speakers  of  Attic  and  Ionic  then  mixed  freely.  Conversely, 
many  Ionic  speakers  inevitably  had  to  come  to  Athens  on  business,  and  some  took 
up  residence  there  alongside  other  aliens  who  had  been  drawn  to  what  was  rapidly 
emerging  as  the  principal  commercial  and  educational  centre  of  the  Greek  world.  The 
consequential  rapid  change  in  the  city  vernacular  during  the  5th  century  naturally 
prompted  complaints  from  elderly  conservatives  about  the  degenerate  state  of  the 
contemporary  language  (cf.  The  Old  01igarch/(Xenophon)  Athenaion  Politeia  2.7: 
cf.  Cassio  (1981)). 

It  should  not,  then,  be  surprising,  given  the  close  genetic  relationship  between  Attic 
and  Ionic  and  the  early  onset  of  convergence  set  in  train  by  Athenian  administration 
of  much  of  Ionic-speaking  territory,  that  Ionic  should  be  the  first  of  the  classical  dialects 
to  disappear  as  a  distinct  variety  from  the  written  record  before  the  relentless  spread 
of  Great  Attic  (Ionic  is  effectively  defunct  as  an  official  dialect  by  c.300  bc).  We  should 
not,  however,  forget  that  this  expanded  form  of  Attic  had  itself  incorporated  far- 
reaching  Ionic  influences  in  its  own  developmental  phase,  and  that  this  was  the  form 
of  Attic  that  was  shortly  to  evolve  into  the  Hellenistic  Koine. 


Notes 

1  As  the  son  of  a  Syracusan  metic  (resident  alien)  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak  himself,  apart 
from  a  brief  period  in  403  bc  when  he  enjoyed  citizen  rights. 

2  It  may  be  significant,  however,  that  the  observation  about  dative  plurals  applies  specifically 
to  the  proper  name  ’A0r|yatoLcr(L)  [at*'e:nai'ois(i)]),  in  which  self-conscious  archaism  in  the 
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context  of  a  formal  oath  is  perhaps  most  naturally  to  be  expected  (the  form  TTeiGopeyoLS' 
[pe:t''6menois]  ‘obeying  (dat)’  appears  alongside  this  in  the  Athenian  oath).  The  fact  that 
individual  Athenians  propose  both  the  formal  text  of  the  oaths  and  the  further  clauses  is 
probably  less  significant,  since  a  formal  oath  is  a  formal  oath,  and  as  such  subject  to  tradi¬ 
tional  stylistic  conventions  (even  if  not  entirely  consistently  applied).  Cf.  Mendez  Dosuna 
(2000). 


4 

Greek  in  the 
Hellenistic  World 


4.1  Introduction 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  bc  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  first  became 
the  controlling  power  in  mainland  Greece,  and  then,  through  the  spectacular  conquests 
of  Alexander  III  (‘the  Great’,  356-323  bc),  acquired  control  of  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  including  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  finally  extended  its  rule 
throughout  the  former  Persian  empire  to  the  borders  of  India.  Great  new  cities  were 
founded  in  the  conquered  territories,  most  notably  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Pergamum  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  Greek  culture  and  language  were  spread  as  far 
as  the  plains  of  the  Punjab. 

Curiously  there  was  no  consensus  in  antiquity  as  to  whether  the  Macedonians  were 
themselves  of  Greek  origin  or  not,  with  Herodotus  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  (1.56,  VIII. 43)  and  Thucydides  against  (IV.124-7).  But  as  the  growing  power  of 
Macedonia  under  Philip  II  began  to  threaten  the  autonomy  of  the  Greek  city  states  in 
the  4th  century  bc,  the  argument  became  intensely  politicized,  and  those  who  advo¬ 
cated  a  strong  military  response  to  the  growing  threat,  such  as  the  Athenian  orator 
Demosthenes,  were  in  no  doubt  that  they  were  ‘barbarians’  (i.e.  non-Greek  speakers, 
cf.  Olynthiacs  III  24).  There  is  in  fact  evidence  to  suggest  that  Macedonian  was  not 
readily  understood  by  most  Greeks  (e.g.  Plutarch,  Alexander  51  4),  and  this  fact  alone 
would  distinguish  it  from  the  Greek  dialects  that  were  discussed  earlier,  since  we  never 
hear  otherwise  of  Greeks  being  unable  to  understand  one  another  (e.g.  at  panhellenic 
festivals).  We  should  not,  however,  discount  the  possibility  that  what  is  being  described 
in  such  sources  as  ‘Macedonian’  is  in  fact  the  language  of  Paeonian,  Illyrian  or  Epirote 
subjects  of  the  Macedonian  king. 

Eor  what  it  is  worth,  the  few  fragments  we  have  of  what  is  alleged  to  be  the 
Macedonian  language  suggest  that  it  was  either  a  highly  aberrant  Greek  dialect  or  an 
Indo-European  dialect  very  closely  related  to  Greek,  perhaps  representing  the  speech 
of  a  group  who  had  become  detached  from  the  majority  of  the  invaders  who,  further 
south,  eventually  became  speakers  of  Greek  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  millen¬ 
nium  BC  (cf.  chapter  1,  and  see  Kretschmer  (1896:  283-8)).  It  had,  for  example, 
apparently  failed  to  undergo  certain  otherwise  ‘common’  Greek  sound  changes,  such 
as  the  de-voicing  of  the  voiced  aspirated  series  of  plosives  standardly  reconstructed  for 
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Indo-European,  but  to  have  de-aspirated  them  instead.  We  therefore  find  Macedonian 
names  such  as  Bep(e)vLKr|  [ber(e)ni:k8:]  instead  of  4>epevLKT|  [p''ereni:k8:],  ‘Bringer-of- 
victory’,  where  the  first  element  derives  from  the  Indo-European  root  *bher-,  ‘bear/ 
carry’  (cf.  1.1,  (la)).  Eor  further  discussion  see  Kalleris  (1954,  1976),  Katicic  (1976), 
Crossland  (1982),  Sakellariou  (1983)  and  Sowa  (2006).^ 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter,  the  Macedonian  dialect/language  clearly  lacked 
the  prestige  necessary  to  serve  as  the  linguistic  and  cultural  concomitant  to  Macedonian 
imperial  ambition.  But  Attic,  as  the  dialect  of  the  culturally  dominant  city  of  classical 
Greece,  already  widely  in  use  outside  its  region  of  origin  as  a  literary  and  administra¬ 
tive  language,  obviously  suited  the  purpose.  It  was  therefore  entirely  natural  that  the 
Macedonian  kings,  in  search  of  a  ‘civilization’  to  underpin  their  growing  military  and 
political  power,  should  have  established  the  study  of  classical  Greek  literature,  much 
of  it  in  literary  Attic,  as  a  central  plank  of  their  education  system  and  adopted  con¬ 
temporary  Great  Attic  as  their  own  official  language  of  state.  Though  this  formally 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II  (360/59-336  bc),  the  introduction  of  Greek 
civilization  from  the  south  had  in  fact  begun  during  the  late  5th  century  bc,  when  the 
Athenian  tragic  poet  Euripides,  along  with  other  famous  artists  of  the  period,  had 
spent  time  at  the  court  of  King  Archelaus.  This  Atticization  of  the  Macedonian  aris¬ 
tocracy  was  to  be  the  crucial  factor  in  the  future  history  of  the  Greek  language,  since, 
continued  Athenian  cultural  prestige  notwithstanding,  the  emergence  of  Great  Attic  as 
a  true  national  language  (the  Koine)  would  surely  have  been  long  delayed,  or  even 
prevented  altogether,  without  the  substitution  of  the  military  and  political  power  of 
Macedonia  for  the  declining  influence  of  Athens. 

Alexander’s  conquests  ushered  in  the  Hellenistic  age,  which  is  conventionally  dated 
from  his  death  in  323  bc  to  the  battle  of  Actium  in  31  bc,  in  which  the  forces  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  VII,  the  last  Greco-Macedonian  monarch  of  Egypt,  were 
defeated  by  Octavian,  soon  to  be  the  first  acknowledged  Roman  emperor  with  the  title 
Augustus.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Roman  involvement  in  the  Greek  world 
had  begun  very  much  earlier  (see  5.1),  and  that  a  clear  dividing  line  between  the  later 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods  cannot  easily  be  drawn. 

In  the  early  Hellenistic  period  the  conquered  territories  were  quickly  divided  among 
a  number  of  hereditary  monarchies,  though  a  few  well-established  kingdoms  in  Asia 
Minor  managed  to  retain  their  autonomy,  notably  Bithynia  and  Pontus  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Cappadocia  in  central  Anatolia.  The  major  dynasties 
included  the  Antigonids  of  Macedonia,  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  and  the  Seleucids  of 
Syria  and  Persia.  Since  the  Macedonian  aristocracy  had  long  been  Atticized,  the  study 
of  classical  literature  remained  central  to  the  Hellenistic  education  system,  and  the 
Koine  or  ‘common’  written  language  of  the  Hellenistic  world,  employed  from  the  outset 
as  an  official  language  by  the  new  Macedonian  rulers  of  the  East,  was  simply  the 
product  of  the  natural  evolution  of  Great  Attic  within  its  extended  new  environment. 


4.2  The  Koine  as  an  Extension  of  Great  Attic 

Since  it  has  been  argued  on  theoretical  grounds  (Erosen  (1974))  that  the  Koine  was  in 
fact  a  creolized  version  of  Attic  which  grew  out  of  a  putative  Attic  ‘pidgin’  used  in  the 
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Athenian  empire  in  the  5th  century  bc,  it  is  important  to  stress  that,  quite  apart  from 
the  inherent  implausibility  of  such  a  pidgin  in  the  Attic-Ionic  context,  where  the  dialects 
were  not  only  mutually  comprehensible  but  genetically  very  closely  related,  all  the 
empirical  evidence  points  to  its  being  essentially  the  established  language  of  commerce, 
diplomacy  and  officialdom,  a  variety  distinct  even  from  the  Attic  vernacular  of  the 
Athenian  lower  classes  let  alone  the  kind  of  pidgin  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Scythian 
archer  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Thesmophoriazousae  (cf.  Brixhe  (1988a,  1990,  1993b), 
Brixhe  and  Hodot  (1993),  Lopez-Eire  (1986,  1993)). 

Thus  the  language  of  the  decrees  of  the  Macedonian  kings  is  in  practice  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  the  ‘evolved’  Great  Attic/Koine  already  familiar  from  the  official 
inscriptions  of  a  number  of  Greek  cities  outside  Athens  in  the  same  period  (see,  for 
example,  SIG  286,  a  treaty  between  Olbia,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
its  mother  city  Miletus  in  Ionia,  dated  c.330  bc).  This  is  quite  clear  from  an  example 
such  as  the  decree  in  (1)  below  (Nachmanson  HGI  52),  in  which,  after  his  victory  over 
the  Persians  at  the  river  Granicus  in  334  bc,  Alexander  makes  arrangements  for  the 
residents  of  Naulochum  (the  old  port  of  the  Ionian  city  of  Priene  in  Asia  Minor).  The 
stone  is  fragmentary,  though  modern  editors  have  supplied  likely  restorations  for  at 
least  some  of  the  lacunae: 

(1)  3^01X6(119  ’AXkfdvSlpoi).  T(2iy  kv  NauXoxcp  daToiKowhcov  oaoi  pev  e’lai  [UpLTive'Lk 
ai)To[v6]p.oy9  elvai  [koI  eXeu0]epou9.  ex[ovT]a9  Tf|v  T[e  yfiy  K]al  Td9  olKLa9  Td9  kv 
Tlfj  TiloXeL  iTci[aa9]  kul  rfiy  x^pav  6[cto]l  [6e  pfi]  npLT|ye[i9,  olKkUv  ey  K(iipaL9].  al9 
av  8eoi[yTaL  avTot]'  ...  x^pay  [yliycioKCii  epfiy  elvai.  toi)9  Se  KaTOLKOi)yTa9  ev  Tal9 
KCi)paL9  Ta{)TaL9  (fepeiy  Toi)9  ())6poi)9'  Tii9  6e  auyTct5eciJ9  d<f>LT|pL  rfip  TTpiTiyeciip  TToXiy, 

KUL  TTip  <f>poy[pd]y  ... 


[basileo:s  aleksandru:.  to:n  en  naul6k*’o:i  katoiku:nto:n  h6soi 

Of-king  Alexander.  Of-those  in  Naulochum  living  as-many-as 

men  e:si  priemeis  autonomuis  e:nai  kai  eleufieruis,  ek^'ontas 

on-the-one-hand  are  Prienians  autonomous  to-be  and  free,  having 

te;n  te  ge:n  kai  ta:s  oikia:s  ta:s  en  te:i  pole:  pa:sa:s  kai  te:i] 

the  both  land  and  the  houses  those  in  the  city  all  and  the 

k'’6:ra:n;  hosoi  de  me:  prie:ne:s,  oike:n  eg  k6:mais,  hais  an 
country-estate;  as-many-as  but  not  Prienians,  to-live  in  villages,  which  ever 
deo:ntai  autoi;  ...  k''6:ra:n  gi:n6:sko:  eme:n  e:nai.  tu:s  de 
they-request  themselves;  ...  estate  I-determine  mine  to-be.  Those  but 
katoiku:ntas  en  tais  k6:mais  tautais  p'’ere:n  tu:s  p'’6ru:s;  te:s  de 
living  in  the  villages  these  to-pay  the  tribute;  from-the  but 

syntakseo:s  ap'’ie:mi  te:m  prie:neo:m  polin,  kai  te:m  p*’ru;ra:n  ...J 
contribution  I-release  the  of-the  Prienians  city,  and  the  garrison 


‘{Decree)  of  king  Alexander.  {I  command  that)  all  of  those  living  in  Naulochum  who  are 
Prienian  citizens  shall  be  autonomous  and  free,  retaining  both  their  land  and  all  the  houses 
in  the  city  and  their  country  estates;  but  all  those  who  are  not  Prienian  citizens  shall  live 
in  whatever  villages  they  themselves  request;  ...  I  decree  to  be  my  own  estate.  (/  also 
command  that)  those  living  in  these  villages  shall  pay  tribute;  but  I  exempt  the  city  of  the 
Prienians  from  the  contribution,  and  the  garrison  ...’ 
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The  only  clear  marker  of  the  Koine  here  is  the  use  of  ylvojctkoj  [gi:n6:sko:]  for  classical 
Attic  YLynojaKw  [gign6:sko:],  an  originally  Ionic  form  that  had  passed  into  the  every¬ 
day/official  written  language  of  the  Greek  world  but  not  the  more  literary  registers  of 
Attic.  Indeed,  the  documents  of  Macedonian  officialdom  are  often  hard  to  distin¬ 
guish  linguistically  from  those  of  contemporary  Athens,  displaying  such  characteristi¬ 
cally  Attic  features  as: 

(2)  (a)  The  change  of  “''[a:]  >  [e:]  except  after  i/e/p  [i/e/r]  (the  change  applies  across 

the  board  in  Ionic). 

(b)  Regular  contraction  of  ea/eo  [ea/eo]  >  r|/ou  [e:/u:]  (often  uncontracted  in 
Ionic,  or  with  synizesis). 

(c)  The  conditional  conjunction  edv/dv  [ea:n/a:n]  ‘if’  (Ionic  has  fjv  [e:nl). 

(d)  The  gen  sg  of  masc  a-stem  (1st  declension)  nouns  in  -ou  [-u:]  (Ionic  has 
-eto  [-eo]). 

(e)  The  gen  sg  of  i-stem  and  eu-stem  nouns  in  -coos’  [-eo:s]  and  -coos  [-eo:s] 
respectively  (cf.  paaiXcoos’  [basileo:s]  above:  Ionic  often  has  -Las’  [-ios]  and 
-eos  [-eos]). 

(f)  The  participle  of  the  verb  ‘to  be’  is  cov  [6:n]  (Ionic  has  eoov  [e6:n]). 

(g)  The  use  of  fjveym  [e:negka]  as  aorist  of  cjiepto  [p*’ero:]  ‘I  carry’  (Ionic  has 
fjvcLKa  [ene:ka]). 

(h)  The  use  of  peL^ooy  [me:zdo:n]  ‘bigger’,  KOLyos  [koinos]  ‘common’,  CKcfyos’ 
[eke:nos]  ‘that’  (Ionic  has  peCtoy  [mezdo:n],  Ruuds'  [ksunos],  Kcfyos’ 
[ke:nos]). 

None  the  less,  a  number  of  ‘local’  Attic  features  are  either  missing  or  of  highly 
restricted  occurrence  in  the  expanded,  panhellenic  version  of  administrative  Attic  used 
outside  Athens/Attica,  and  Macedonian  Attic  is  no  exception.  Thus  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  yLywCTKO)  [gi:n6:sko:]  ‘I  know/judge’,  and  yivopaL  [gi:nomai]  ‘I  become’,  with  the 
simplification  of  Attic  -yy-  [-pn-]  mentioned  above,  we  may  also  note: 

(3)  (a)  Preference  for  -aa-/-pa-  [ss/rs]  over  -TT-/-pp-  [tt/rr]. 

(b)  Common  avoidance  of  contraction  where  it  would  produce  an  anomalous 
paradigm:  e.g.  bmlov  [osteon]  ‘bone’  is  often  preferred  to  ooTohy  [ostu:n], 
to  maintain  conformity  with  the  regular  paradigm  of  2nd-declension 
neuters  in  -oy  [-on]. 

(c)  Much  regularization  of  once  irregular  verbs,  by  which  the  stem  of  the  sg 
is  carried  over  to  the  pi:  e.g.  oiSapev  [oidamen]  etc.  for  ’lapey  [izmen]  ‘we 
know’,  after  ol8a  [oida]  ‘I  know’;  eSwKapey  [ed6:kamen]  etc.  for  eSopey 
[edomen]  ‘we  gave’,  after  eSoKo  [edo:ka]  ‘I  gave’,  etc.  (cf.  3.2). 

(d)  More  limited  use  of  the  optative  mood  (very  widely  employed  not  only 
to  express  wishes  but  also  in  a  range  of  subordinate  clauses  in  ‘past-time’ 
contexts  in  classical  Attic). 

Such  traits,  mainly  of  Ionic  origin,  represent  simplifications  or  regularizations  of 
their  traditional  Attic  counterparts,  and  having  passed  into  Great  Attic  during  the 
course  of  the  5th  and  4th  centuries  bc  continued  straightforwardly  into  the  Koine. 
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Even  Athenian  Attic  assimilated  some  of  these  into  its  literary  registers  (partly  because 
of  Ionic  literary  precedent  but  also  because  of  their  progressive  naturalization  in  the 
educated  spoken  Attic  of  the  time),  and  they  eventually  also  began  to  appear,  at  first 
sporadically,  in  official  Athenian  documents  as  the  prestige  of  Great  Attic/Koine  began 
to  outstrip  that  of  the  local  form  of  the  dialect  (cf.  chapter  3). 

There  is,  however,  one  apparently  non- Attic  (and  non-ionic)  feature  of  the  Koine 
which  calls  for  special  comment.  A  particular  subset  of  words  which  had  undergone 
first  the  Attic-Ionic  shift  of  “'’[a:]  >  [e:]  and  then  the  Attic  change  of  quantitative  metath¬ 
esis  had  produced  an  anomalous  paradigm  (the  so-called  ‘Attic’  declension);  thus  where 
most  dialects  had  Xaos'  [la:6s]  ‘people’  and  yaos"  [na:6s]  ‘temple’,  normal  Attic  had  Xetos" 
[le6:s]  and  yews’  [ne6:s].  But  Great  Attic  in  part,  and  the  Koine  quite  regularly,  employ 
the  former  in  preference  to  the  ‘genuine’  Attic  variants  except  when  the  words  appear 
as  the  first  element  of  compounds  so  that  no  declensional  difficulties  arise.  The  reason 
once  again  is  quite  clearly  the  desire  to  avoid  morphological  irregularity  (regular  2nd- 
declension  masculine  nouns  end  in  -os  [-os]).  But  while  it  is  doubtless  true  that  this 
represents  the  ‘natural’  selection  of  the  ‘majority’  Greek  forms  against  the  ‘parochial’ 
Attic(-Ionic)  ones,  it  does  seem  strange,  given  the  general  dialectal  make-up  of  Great 
Attic/Koine. 

We  should  note  here  that  a  number  of  other  words  with  original  [a:]  also  find  their 
way  into  the  Koine  without  there  being  any  parallel  morphological  justification. 
Examples  include  otraSos  [opa:d6s]  ‘attendant’,  still  used  in  Modern  Greek,  and  various 
compounds  involving  the  root  of  the  verb  dyco  [ago:]  ‘lead’,  such  as  TToSa-yos/ohayos 
[poda:g6s]/[hoda:g6s]  ‘guide’,  though  these  latter  were  employed  alongside  the  cor¬ 
responding  ‘Attic’  forms  with  -q-  [e:].  It  is  surely  not  accidental  in  this  connection  that 
the  Attic  tragedians  also  routinely  employed  the  ‘common’  Greek  forms  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  words  with  [a:],  or  that  some  of  them  then  appear  later  in  Athenian  comedy 
and  prose  (cf.  2.2.5).  The  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  this  set  of  items  containing 
[a:],  originally  characteristic  of  a  particular  variety  of  literary  Attic,  and  perhaps  first 
borrowed  from  an  earlier  dramatic  tradition  of  Dorian  Sicily,  had  begun  to  find  their 
way  into  ordinary  speech  and  even  official  documents  during  the  later  5th  century  bc 
(just  like  many  of  the  Ionic-inspired  simplifications  in  (3)),  and  that  these  had  passed 
into  Great  Attic/Koine  as  being  the  ‘Attic’  forms  that  not  only  corresponded  to  major¬ 
ity  dialect  practice  but  in  crucial  cases  avoided  a  parochial  morphological  anomaly.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  Koine  cannot  have  incorporated  these  words  directly  from 
West  Greek  or  Aeolic  sources,  despite  standard  views  to  the  contrary,  since  there  is 
simply  no  reason  why  dialects  which  otherwise  made  no  substantive  contribution  to 
the  formation  of  the  Koine  should  have  been  plundered  for  just  this  otherwise  random 
set  of  words. 


4.3  The  Impact  and  Status  of  the  Koine 

what  has  been  said  so  far  has  concentrated  on  the  Koine  as  a  written  standard.  It  was, 
however,  also  increasingly  spoken  throughout  the  Greek  world,  first  by  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  as  a  common  language  of  business  and  social  interaction,  and  then  more 
generally.  The  uniformity  of  the  written  Koine  in  its  higher  registers  across  a  vast 
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geographical  area  almost  certainly  implies  a  corresponding  homogeneity  in  the  speech 
of  the  Greek  elite  as  far  as  lexicon,  syntax  and  morphology  are  concerned,  though  we 
may  safely  assume  that  there  were  regional  differences  at  least  in  pronunciation. 

Within  ‘old’  Greece  this  expansion  of  the  Koine  naturally  took  place  at  the  expense 
of  the  ancient  dialects,  written  and  spoken,  while  in  the  new  Hellenistic  kingdoms  the 
Koine  was  from  the  first  the  only  written  standard,  and  the  spoken  language  of  the 
Greco-Macedonian  aristocracy.  It  was  soon  learned  widely  by  non-native  speakers 
(though  not  always  perfectly),  and  it  inevitably  shaped  the  development  of  spoken 
Greek  among  the  colonists  who  went  out  from  many  different  parts  of  Greece  to  popu¬ 
late  the  newly  founded  cities.  It  is  essential,  then,  to  see  the  Koine  not  only  as  the 
standard  written  and  spoken  language  of  the  upper  classes  (periodically  subject  to 
influences  from  belletristic  classical  Attic),  but  also  more  abstractly  as  a  superordinate 
variety  standing  at  the  pinnacle  of  a  pyramid  comprising  an  array  of  lower-register 
varieties,  spoken  and  occasionally  written,  which,  in  rather  different  ways  in  the  old 
and  the  new  Greek  worlds,  evolved  under  its  influence  and  thereafter  derived  their 
identity  through  their  subordinate  relationship  to  it  (cf.  Cardona  (1990),  Consani 
(1991)).  These  developments  will  be  surveyed  in  more  detail  in  the  next  two  sections. 

4.4  The  Fate  of  the  Ancient  Greek  Dialects 

4.4.1  Introduction 

In  the  Hellenistic  period  the  Greek  city  states  lost  much  of  their  former  autonomy,  and 
what  had  been  ‘national’  governments  became  little  more  than  town  councils.  The 
Hellenistic  monarchs  controlled  the  international  affairs  of  the  Greek  world  and 
between  them  imposed  a  degree  of  centralized  government  on  most  of  the  old  cities 
and  their  colonies.  In  ‘old’  Greece,  therefore,  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  routine 
conduct  of  business  in  the  Koine,  backed  up  by  an  education  system  based  on  the 
reading  of  ‘classical’  authors,  including  many  writers  in  Attic,  was  a  steady  decline 
in  the  status  of  the  local  dialects,  which  eventually  became  purely  spoken  varieties, 
characteristic  of  the  uneducated  population  of  remote  areas,  before  finally  dying  out 
altogether  in  late  antiquity. 

During  the  transitional  period,  however,  even  the  middle  and  upper  classes  still 
spoke  their  local  dialects  at  home,  and  also  continued  to  write  them  for  a  time  when 
dealing  with  local  affairs.  But  the  prevailing  diglossia  (see  Ferguson  (1959)  for  the 
term)  is  clearly  manifested  in  the  ever-growing  Koine  interference  in  dialect  inscriptions 
of  the  era  (cf.  Bubenik  (1989)  for  a  study  of  the  top-down  ‘Koineization’  of  the  dia¬ 
lects).  By  Roman  imperial  times,  written  dialect  had  been  largely  abandoned  apart 
from  ‘revivals’  (most  notably  in  Laconia,  cf.  Bourguet  (1927),  and  Lesbos,  cf.  Cassio 
(1986),  Hodot  (1990))  representing  temporary  elevations  of  spoken  patois,  perhaps 
under  the  stimulus  of  Roman  imperial  policy  (essentially  ‘divide  and  rule’). 

4.4.2  Koineization:  the  case  of  Boeotian 

The  general  situation  is  well  illustrated  by  the  collection  of  Boeotian  manumission 
decrees  dating  from  the  3rd  and  2nd  centuries  bc.  These  grant  freedom  to  slaves  in 
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return  for  a  payment,  the  act  of  manumission  often  taking  the  form  of  a  dedication 
or  sale  to  the  divinity  of  a  local  shrine  who  then  serves  as  guarantor.  As  might  be 
expected  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  above,  some  of  these  documents  are  in 
dialect  (as  befits  documents  of  purely  local  significance),  some  are  in  the  Koine  (as  the 
‘standard’  administrative  language),  and  some  are  in  a  mixture  of  the  two;  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  is  still  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  detailed  sociolinguistics  of  this  complex  situ¬ 
ation,  and  what  is  needed,  both  for  Boeotia  and  elsewhere,  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
inscriptional  corpora  in  the  light  of  modern  sociohistorical  studies  (see  now  Vottero 
(1996,  2006)). 

A  good  example  of  the  dialectally  mixed  category  of  inscription  is  provided  by  IG 
VII  3352  from  Chaeronea: 

(4)  ....  AloukXcIs'  KTi  KuTiXa  dvTi9evTL  rdv  j^iSiav  OpeuTav,  f]  dyiouiia  ZuTToupiva, 

lapldv]  Tel  ZepdireL,  irapapeLvaCTav  aiiTels'  d?  ku  ^coy0L  dyeyKXeiTCiJS',  rdy  dvdOeaiv 
iTOLOij|TeyeL  6id  tc3  CTMuyeSpLoj  Kara  Toy  yopioy. 

[...  diukle:s  ke:  ko:ti'la:  antifienti  ta:n  widi'ain  fireptan,  he:  6njuma 

Diodes  and  Cotila  dedicate  the  their-own  slave,  to-whom  name 

zo:pun':na:,  hiara:n  te:  scrape:,  parame:na:san  aute:s  ha:s  ka: 

Zopurina,  holy  to-the  Serapis,  remaining(acc  fem  sg)  with-them  until  ever 
20:11^1  anegkle:to:s,  ta:n  anafiesin  poju:mene:  dia  to:  sunhedn'o: 

they-live  without-reproach,  the  offering  making(nom  pi)  through  the  council 
kata  ton  n6mon.] 

according-to  the  law 

‘Diodes  and  Cotila  dedicate  their  slave,  whose  name  is  Zopurina,  to  the  safe  keeping  of 
Serapis,  provided  that  she  has  remained  in  service  with  them  blamelessly  for  as  long  as 
they  live;  they  make  this  dedication  through  the  council  according  to  the  law.’ 

A  few  words  about  the  orthography  of  Boeotian  inscriptions  are  in  order  at  this 
point,  since  this  contrasts  sharply  with  Attic  practice.  The  old  Attic  orthography  had 
naturally  been  based  on  the  speech  of  the  Athenian  aristocracy,  and  this  remained  the 
case  after  the  adoption  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century  bc  (cf. 
Teodorsson  (1974)).  Subsequently  the  existence  of  a  ‘classic’  literature  (regarded  as  a 
panhellenic  possession),  together  with  the  widespread  use  of  Attic  outside  Attica  as  a 
written  language  (for  both  creative  writing  and  official  business),  resulted  in  an  early 
conservative  standardization  of  the  orthography,  so  that  even  when  sound  change 
began  to  affect  upper-class  Athenian  speech,  the  spelling  conventions  of  what  had 
become  the  panhellenic  written  standard  inevitably  remained  fixed  according  to 
classical  precedent;  it  was  clearly  impossible,  and  in  the  case  of  classic  texts  undesir¬ 
able,  for  the  orthography  to  be  adapted  locally  to  reflect  the  pronunciation  of  all  who 
used  it. 

By  contrast,  Boeotian,  in  the  absence  of  any  prestigious  literary  tradition  or  ‘national’ 
status  as  a  written  language,  seems  to  have  regularly  adapted  its  orthography  in  line 
with  sound  change,  both  before  and  especially  after  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic 
alphabet  (Morpurgo  Davies  (1993)).  Accordingly,  certain  sound  changes  in  Boeotian, 
some  of  which  probably  also  characterized  the  lower  registers  of  local  Attic  at  roughly 
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the  same  time  (see  chapter  6  for  details),  but  for  which  we  have  to  seek  indirect  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  form  of  spelling  mistakes  in  subliterary  documents,  are  directly  represented 
in  official  as  well  as  private  Boeotian  inscriptions. 

Particularly  striking  in  (4)  above  are  the  monophthongization  of  /ai/  to  /e:/,  written 
-p-  (e.g.  in  Kf|  [ke:]  ‘and’),  and  the  associated,  chain-effect,  raising  of  original  /e:/  to 
/e:/,  written  -ei-  (e.g.  in  AiouKXe'LS’  [diukle:s]).  These  are  both  features  in  which  Boeotian 
seems  to  ‘anticipate’  developments  in  Attic  and  the  Koine,  though  in  fact  it  may  well 
be  that  the  apparent  time  lag  has  been  exaggerated  by  the  camouflaging  effects  of  the 
standardized  Attic  orthography.  Other  typical  Boeotian  characteristics  include: 

(5)  (a)  The  preservation  of  /w/,  e.g.  in  fiiSiav  [widian]. 

(b)  The  apocopation  of  prepositions/preverbs  (as  in  dv-TiGe-yri  [an-tit*'e-nti], 
where  Attic  would  have  dva-  [ana-]). 

(c)  The  preservation  of  original  [t]  in  the  3pl  suffix  in  the  same  form  (where 
East  Greek  assibilated  to  [s],  a  development  often  involving  further 
changes,  cf.  chapter  1),  and  its  occasional  aspiration  to  [-rt]  (e.g.  in  ^cov9l 
[zoint^j  ‘they  live’  (subjunctive)  under  the  influence  of  3pl  middle  forms 
-uGl  [-nt^jZ-vGo  [-nt*’o],  having  themselves  borrowed  the  aspiration  from 
lpl/2pl  -pe0a  [-met‘'a]/-a0e  [st‘'e]). 

(d)  The  use  of  the  West  Greek  modal  particle  m  [ka:]  (where  East  Greek  uses 
dv  [an]). 

(e)  The  monophthongization  of  original  /oi/  to  /e:/,  as  in  masc  dat  pi  aureTs- 
[aute:s]. 

The  spelling  change  in  (5e)  began  in  the  early  2nd  century  bc  and  perhaps  represents 
the  completion  of  a  series  of  shifts  [oi]  >  [oi]  >  [o:]  >  [e:].  The  letter  v  is  used  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  penultimate  stage  in  earlier  Boeotian  inscriptions;  this  denotes  [y(:)]  in  Attic, 
but  presumably  [o:]  in  Boeotian,  given  that  the  loss  of  lip-rounding  leads  here  to  [e:] 
not  [i:]  (cf.  Mendez  Dosuna  (1988,  1989).  The  corresponding  changes  ([oi]  >  [oi]  > 
[o:]  >  [y:]  >  [i:])  may  also  have  gone  through  in  popular  Athenian  Attic  by  the  4th 
century  bc  (cf.  Teodorsson  (1974:  286ff)),  but  the  process  took  many  more  centuries 
to  be  completed  in  the  Koine,  based  as  it  was  on  more  conservative,  higher-register 
varieties  (see  chapter  6). 

Alongside  the  Boeotian  characteristics  in  (5),  however,  there  are  also  a  number  of 
clear  Koine  forms: 

(6)  (a)  Non-apocopated  preverbs  and  prepositions  are  also  used  (e.g.  in 

Trapa-peiyaaav  [para-me:na:san]  and  Kurd  Toy  yopoy  [kata  ton  nomon]). 

(b)  Original  initial  [zd-],  written  ^-,  had  evolved  to  [z-]  in  the  Koine  but  to 
[d-]  in  Boeotian;  the  Koine  form  appears  in  ^coyGi  [z6:nt4]. 

(c)  The  original  form  of  the  participle  TTOLOupeyei  [poju:mene:]  was  TTOie-opeyoi 
[poje-omenoi].  In  Boeotian  antevocalic  [e]  was  subject  to  synizesis,  and 
eventually  the  non-syllabic  [e]  became  a  glide  [j],  spelled  l,  giving 
TTOL(L)6pey-u/-eL  [poj(j)6men-0:/-e:];  in  Attic/Koine,  by  contrast,  [e]  and  [o] 
contracted  to  give  [u:].  The  form  TTOLOupeyei  [poju:mene:]  is  a  conflation, 
involving  a  Boeotian  pronunciation  of  the  Koine  form. 
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In  general,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  a  higher  education  system  involving  the  study  of 
Attic  authors  combined  with  an  ever  greater  use  of  the  Koine  for  ordinary  business 
transactions  and  administration  to  lead  to  the  progressive  adoption  of  Attic-style  detail 
even  in  dialect  writing  and  speech  among  the  educated  classes.  Eventually  the  borderline 
between  a  version  of  Boeotian  heavily  influenced  by  the  Koine  and  a  local  version  of  the 
Koine  with  residual  Boeotian  features  and  a  local  pronunciation  was  crossed;  and  a 
similar  pattern  of  development  can  be  traced  throughout  the  areas  of  old  dialect  speech. 

For  the  first  time  the  notion  of  ‘Greek’,  which  hitherto  had  unified  the  dialects  only 
as  an  abstraction,  acquired  a  more  or  less  concrete  instantiation  in  the  form  of  the 
standard  written,  and  increasingly  spoken.  Koine  (cf.  Morpurgo  Davies  (1987)). 
Henceforth  the  local  spoken  dialects  and  their  written  variants  came  steadily  to  be 
subsumed  under  this  unifying  standard,  and  in  their  higher  registers  approximated  ever 
more  closely  to  it.  True  dialect  writing  thus  disappeared,  partly  through  erosion,  but 
ultimately  as  a  conscious  choice  in  the  face  of  the  international  prestige  of  the  Koine 
and  the  diminished  status  of  the  local  varieties.  At  the  same  time  genuine  dialect  speech 
(as  opposed  to  dialect-influenced  Koine)  became  increasingly  restricted  to  the  illiterate 
population  of  country  districts,  and  even  there  eventually  succumbed,  though  in 
varying  degrees,  to  the  now  irresistible  influence  of  the  common  tongue.  But  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  standard  should  not  blind  us  to  the  protracted  existence  of  these  variably 
Koineized  spoken  varieties,  and  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the  (rural)  spoken  dialects  of 
modern  Greek,  in  so  far  as  these  still  survive  as  distinct  variants  beneath  the  ‘umbrella’ 
of  standard  Modern  Greek,  descend  ultimately  from  regional  forms  of  the  Koine  that 
first  emerged  during  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods. 

4.4.3  Doric  koines:  Tsakonian 

One  particularly  strong  dialect  ‘survival’  is  worthy  of  mention  at  this  point.  In  most 
Doric  dialect  inscriptions  we  find  evidence  of  some  Attic  influence  by  the  late  4th 
century  bc,  but  there  gradually  evolved  more  standardized  written  Doric  varieties, 
stripped  of  major  local  peculiarities  and  with  a  non-haphazard  (i.e.  consciously  selected) 
Attic/Koine  admixture,  which  prevailed  in  official  use  in  the  last  three  centuries  bc,  and 
which  can  be  viewed  as  temporary  Dorian  rivals  to  the  Attic-based  Koine  of  the  period. 

The  first  such  Doric  koine  (some  prefer  koina),  based  on  the  power  of  the  island  of 
Rhodes  as  the  principal  emporium  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  major  trading 
partner  of  Ptolemaic  Egypt,  was  employed  for  a  time  in  official  documents  throughout 
the  southern  Aegean  islands  in  which  Doric  dialects  were  traditionally  spoken  (though 
see  Bile  (2006)  for  a  sceptical  assessment  of  its  alleged  distinctiveness  and  significance). 
The  second  Doric  koine  was  associated  with  the  political  activity  of  the  Achaean  league 
(c.280-146  bc),  a  federation  of  Peloponnesian  townships  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
which  had  been  formed  initially  to  resist  the  power  of  Macedonia  but  eventually  found 
itself  appealing  for  Macedonian  help  against  the  Spartans.  A  similar  situation  prevailed 
in  north-western  Greece,  where  we  find  a  parallel  adaptation  and  standardization 
based  on  the  North-West  Greek  dialects,  again  with  a  controlled  Attic/Koine  mixture. 
The  use  of  this  written  variety  was  again  closely  associated  with  the  political  power 
of  a  federation,  this  time  the  Aetolian  league  (c. 290-146  bc),  whose  purpose  was  also 
to  achieve  a  degree  of  political  independence  from  Macedonia,  but  which  found  itself 
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fighting  the  Achaeans  after  they  had  enlisted  Macedonian  aid  against  Sparta.  It  was 
employed  for  a  time  not  only  in  Aetolia  and  in  official  decrees  of  the  league,  but  also 
in  Locris,  Phocis,  Doris,  Malis,  and  those  parts  of  the  Peloponnese  that  fell  temporarily 
under  Aetolian  domination.  Finally  we  may  note  the  resistance  of  West  Greek  in 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Koine,  in  part  due  to  the  relative 
isolation  of  the  area  from  the  Greek  mainstream  and  in  part  to  earlier  convergence 
and  consolidation  of  written  varieties  based  on  the  power  of  Syracuse  (see  Consani 
(1996),  Mimbrera  (2006)). 

These  West  Greek  written  standards  are  clear  testimony  to  the  exceptional  underly¬ 
ing  tenacity  of  Doric  speech  and  Dorian  identity  in  the  face  of  the  spread  of  the  Attic- 
based  Koine.  Indeed,  we  hear  of  dialect  speakers  well  into  the  Christian  era,  particularly 
in  Rhodes  (Suetonius  Tiberius  56)  and  the  less  accessible  parts  of  the  Peloponnese 
(Strabo  8.  1.  2,  Dio  Chrysostom  Orations  1.  54,  Pausanias  4.  27.  11).  Though  progres¬ 
sively  Koineized  as  time  went  on,  clear  Doric  substrate  features,  particularly  lexical 
items  and  toponyms  preserving  the  original  -a-  [a:]  in  contexts  where  Attic/Koine  has 
-p-  [e:]  (modern  [i]),  persist  in  the  Modern  Greek  dialects  of  a  number  of  areas  of 
traditional  Doric  speech  (see  Kapsomenos  (1958:  26-31)). 

The  most  striking  example,  however,  is  that  of  Tsakonian,  spoken  (though  now 
exclusively  in  conjunction  with  standard  Modern  Greek)  in  villages  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Parnon  in  the  Peloponnese.  Despite  having  undergone  very 
considerable  influence  from  the  Koine  and  its  later  local  descendants,  this  dialect  has 
retained  an  unusually  large  number  of  features  of  ancient  Laconian  type  (cf.  Bourguet 
(1927),  Pernot  (1934),  Kostakis  (1951, 1980),  Kapsomenos  (1958),  Charalambopoulos 
(1980)),  and  we  can  perhaps  see  here  a  unique  survival  of  the  kind  of  intermediate 
phase  that  all  other  local  dialects  went  through  in  antiquity  before  finally  losing  their 
identity  to  the  Koine. 


4.5  The  Koine  in  the  Hellenistic  Kingdoms 

The  establishment  of  Greek  civilization  in  vast  new  territories  demanded  a  high- 
prestige  vehicle  for  its  expression,  a  role  which  only  Great  Attic/Koine  and  its  ‘classical’ 
literary  counterpart  could  perform.  This  combination  obviously  fulfilled  an  important 
unifying  function,  particularly  for  the  Greco-Macedonian  elite,  by  cementing  in  place 
the  idea  of  a  common  Greek  culture  based  on  a  common  intellectual  heritage  expressed 
in  a  common  Greek  language.  Furthermore,  in  territories  without  a  Greek  past  or 
traditional  city-state  loyalties,  the  top-down  imposition  of  the  Koine  by  the  ruling 
dynasties  and  their  aristocratic  courts  very  quickly  began  to  shape  the  development  of 
new  forms  of  Greek  among  the  dialectally  heterogeneous  immigrant  masses  from  old 
Greece,  most  of  whom  in  fact  came  from  areas  where  dialects  other  than  Attic  and 
Ionic  were  spoken.  Their  native  speech,  uprooted  by  the  simple  fact  of  emigration,  had 
no  status  in  the  new  communities,  and  the  result  was  a  fairly  rapid  process  of  homog¬ 
enization  in  which  army  service,  where  the  Koine  was  the  sole  language  of  command, 
played  a  vital  role.  Thus  written  documents  showing  traces  of  the  old  dialects  are 
exclusively  early  (e.g.  Egyptian  papyri  of  the  4th  century  bc,  such  as  UPZ  II),  and  it 
seems  that  the  common  language  was  widely  adopted  not  only  as  a  written  but  also 
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as  a  spoken  medium  by  the  immigrant  population  during  the  course  of  the  3rd  century 
BC,  though  in  the  latter  case  almost  certainly  alongside  native  varieties  for  at  least  a 
time.  Lines  87-95  in  Theocritus’  poem  number  XV,  for  example,  strongly  imply  that 
a  form  of  Doric  was  still  used  by  the  Dorian  immigrants  of  Alexandria  in  the  3rd 
century  (see  Ruijgh  (1984)  for  an  assessment  of  Theocritus’  Doric). 

Already  spoken  by  the  Greco-Macedonian  elite  and  increasingly  by  the  immigrant 
Greek  population  as  a  whole,  the  Koine  soon  came  to  be  used  (with  varying  levels  of 
competence  and  interference)  by  sectors  of  the  indigenous  populations  too,  especially, 
but  by  no  means  exclusively,  in  the  heavily  Hellenized  cities.  A  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  clearly  essential  for  employment  in  the  army  or  the  civil  service  at  any  level,  and 
doing  any  kind  of  business  with  Greek  speakers  presupposed  at  least  a  minimal 
command  of  the  language.  In  this  regard,  we  are  very  fortunate  that  ancient  papyri 
from  Egypt  (see  below)  provide  us  with  a  wide  cross-section  of  text-types  reflecting 
both  formal  and  informal  styles  of  composition  by  both  Greeks/Macedonians  and 
native  Egyptians.  While  some  are  clearly  the  work  of  barely  literate  authors  of  non- 
Greek  origin,  the  majority  of  the  informal  documents  composed  by  and  for  Egyptians 
in  Greek,  despite  the  fact  that  they  come  from  areas  outside  the  capital,  in  fact  display 
a  surprisingly  competent  knowledge  of  the  language.  This  suggests  that  the  process  of 
Hellenization,  including  some  exposure  to  traditional  education  at  a  basic  level,  had 
progressed  quite  quickly  and  efficiently.  Thus  even  those  who  have  difficulties  with  the 
orthography,  reflecting  the  widening  gulf  between  classical  spelling  and  contemporary 
speech  in  later  periods,  almost  always  control  morphology,  syntax  and  lexicon  with 
some  facility,  and  the  differences  between  official  and  more  informal  private  documents 
do  not  generally  stem  from  imperfect  knowledge,  but  simply  reflect  differences  of 
stylistic  level  that  are  paralleled  in  other  areas,  and  so  provide  us  with  valuable  insights 
into  the  evolution  of  popular  forms  of  Greek  in  the  period. 

Thus  the  Great  Attic/Koine  employed  by  the  Greco-Macedonian  aristocracy  for 
both  speaking  and  writing  quickly  shaped  the  development  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
subordinate  spoken  and  written  varieties.  As  the  only  official  variety  of  Greek,  it  was 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  only  form  of  the  language  worth  learning,  and  all  local 
vernaculars,  whether  reflecting  regional  dialects  of  Greek  still  spoken  by  incoming 
soldiers  and  tradesmen,  or  the  product  of  interference  between  the  Koine  and  native 
languages,  were  increasingly  perceived  as  no  more  than  substandard  variants  of  the 
superordinate  Koine.  And  once  the  Koine  had  become  firmly  established  in  the  new 
territories,  it  naturally  began  to  develop  independently  of  the  local  Attic  of  Attica, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  loss  of  political  power  under  Macedonian  hegemony, 
and  eventually  even  of  cultural  prestige  in  the  face  of  the  rise  of  the  major  new  centres 
of  learning  such  as  Alexandria  and  Pergamum,  itself  came  eventually  to  accept  the 
‘common’  forms  involved. 

4.6  The  Koine  as  an  Official  Language 

4,6.1  Introduction 

While  it  is  true  that  the  education  system,  based  on  the  study  of  classical  literature, 
encouraged  classicizing  tendencies  in  even  official  documents,  particularly  when  these 
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were  designed  to  impress  upon  the  world  the  achievements  of  an  imperial  dynasty  or 
dealt  in  a  public  way  with  issues  of  national  or  international  importance,  the  vast 
majority  of  official  documents  concern  more  routine  matters,  and  display  a  clear 
pattern  of  linguistic  evolution  in  their  own  right,  involving  a  continuous  compromise 
between  natural  developments  in  the  educated  spoken  language  and  a  certain  conserva- 
tivism  of  usage  characterized  by  traditional  ‘markers’  of  the  official  style,  and  permit¬ 
ting  formulaic  variants  determined  by  ‘genre’  (e.g.  imperial  edicts,  public  proclamations, 
reports  of  official  inquiries,  judicial  proceedings  and  petitions,  contracts  and  tenders, 
official  correspondence,  etc.)-  Good  examples  of  the  official/business  Greek  of  the 
Hellenistic  period  are  provided  by  the  collections  of  inscriptions  from  the  great  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  specifically  Magnesia  (Nachmanson  (1903),  Thieme  (1906)),  Priene 
(Dienstbach  (1910),  Stein  (1915)),  Pergamum  (Schweizer  (1898))  and  Miletus  (Scherer 
(1934)).  There  is  also  Dittenberger’s  Orientis  Graecae  Inscriptiones  Selectae  (1903), 
while  for  Egypt  we  have  a  wealth  of  Ptolemaic,  and  later  Roman  imperial,  papyri 
(Grenfell  et  al.  (1898-1994);  a  representative  selection  of  the  public  documents  is 
conveniently  compiled  in  Hunt  and  Edgar  (1934)). 

Since  the  upper  classes  spoke  a  conservative  variety  of  the  Koine  and  the 
classical  orthography  in  any  case  remained  unchanged,  the  spelling  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  is  much  less  revealing  of  phonological  developments  than  is  that  of  the  more 
heterogeneous  private  documents  (cf.  4.8  and  4.9).  None  the  less,  the  beginnings 
of  a  real  gap  between  (classical)  Attic  and  the  official  Koine  in  terms  of  grammar 
and  lexicon  can  still  be  discerned  from  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  bc, 
and  this  gap  widens  steadily  as  we  pass  into  the  later  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
periods. 


4.6.2  Macedonian  Koine:  the  development  of  infinitival  constructions 

We  may  consider  first  the  extracts  in  (7)  from  two  letters  of  the  Macedonian  king 
Philip  V,  dated  219  and  214  bc  respectively,  to  the  city  of  Larisa  in  Thessaly,  and 
included  in  the  text  of  a  decree  of  that  city  (IG  IX.ii.517): 


(7)  (a)  evecpdviCov  poi  otl  kqI  f|  upeTepa  ttoXls'  ...  TTpoa6elTaL  TTXeovuv  oIktitcov 

...  ettI  tou  irapovTOS'  Kpivco  ijjr|cf>LCTaa0aL  iiirds-  ottw?  Tots'  KaTOLKOwiv  nap'  ■upitv 
©eaaaXcoy  ...  SoG'ijL  TroXiTeia. 

(b)  TTwGdvopaL  toGs  TToXiToypacfiriGeyTas  Kara  rfiv  nap'  epoD  enio'ToX'riv  ... 
eKKeKoXd(|)GaL'  einep  oGv  eyeyovei  toOto,  ■fjoToxfiKeLaav  o'l  ow'jloaXeijaavTes  Gptv  ... 
ToO  aopcfiepoyTOS  T'fji  nanpidi  ...  otl  ydp  ndvTOjy  KdXXioToy  eoTiy  ...  Tpy  te  noXiy 
LoxiJELy  ...  ,  yopiCw  psy  ovS  upuy  oGGEya  dy  dyTELnEty  ...  nXlfily  etl  Se  kqI  vvv 
napaKaXu  upas  dcfLLXoTLpus  npooEXGEly  [npos  to  npdypa  Kal  toGs  pey  KEKpipEyous 
...  dnoKaTaCTT'fjo'aL  eIcts  T'py  noXiTEtay,  el  8e  [TLyEsl  ...  pfi  d^Loi  ELOLy,  nEpl  TOUTuy 
Tpy  GnEpGECTLy  noLr|aacjGaL  ...  ■  Tots  psyToy  KaTiyyopEly  TOUTwy  pEXXouoLy  npoEinaTE 
dncos  pij  (faydiaLy  Sid  (jnXoTLpLay  toOto  noLoOyTEs. 

[The  following  transcription  is  an  attempted  reconstruction  of  the  standard  educated 
pronunciation  of  the  period;  full  details  of  the  phonological  developments  involved  are 
given  in  chapter  6.] 
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(a)  [enep''aniz6n  moi  hoti  kai  he:  hymetera:  polls  ...  prozdhtai 

They-revealed  to-me  that  also  the  your  city  ...  needs 

ple6no:n  oike:t6:n;  ...  epi  tu:  parontos  kn';no;  pse;p''isast*'ai  hyma:s  hopo:s 

more  inhabitants;  ...  for  the  present  I-judge  vote(mf)  you  that 

tois  katoiku:sin  par  hymi:n  t'’essal6:n  ...  dot’'e;  polite:a  ] 

to-the  living  among  you  Thessalians  ...  be-given(subjunctive)  citizenship. 

‘They  revealed  to  me  that  your  city  too  needs  more  inhabitants;  for  the  present  I  decree 
that  citizenship  be  granted  to  those  of  the  Thessalians  living  among  you.’ 

(b)  [pynTanomai  tu:s  poh:tograp'’e:t'’entas  kata  te:m  par 

Tdiscover  the  having-been-enrolled-as-citizens  according-to  the  from 

emu:  epistole:n  ...  ekkekolap4’’ai;  e:per  u:n  egegoni:  tu:to, 

me  letter  ...  to-have-been-erased;  if-indeed  then  had-happened  this, 

e:stok'’e:ki:san  hoi  symbu:leusantes  hymin  ...  tu:  symp'’erontos  te: 

had-missed  the  having-advised  you  ...  the  best-interests  for- the 

patn'di  ...  hoti  gar  panto:n  kalliston  estin  ...  te:n  te  polin  isk'’yi:n  ...  , 

country  ...  That  for  of-all  best  is  ...  (for)  the  both  city  to-be-strong  ...  , 

nomfzo:  men  u:d  hymon  u:t’’ena  an  anti:pi:n  ...  ple:n  eti  de 

Tthink  on-the-one-hand  not-even  of-you  anyone  would  deny  ...  so  still  and 

kai  ny:n  parakalo:  hy:ma:s  ap'’iloti:mo:s  proselt'’  hn  pros  to 

even  now  Tcall-upon  you  without-ambition  to-approach  to  the 

pra:i]ma  kai  tu:s  men  kekrimenu:s  ...  apokataste:sai  i:s  te:m  polite:an, 

matter  and  the  on-the-one-hand  selected  ...  to-reinstate  to  the  citizenship, 

i:  de  tines  ...  me:  aksioi  i:sin,  peri  tu:to:n  te:n  hypert^’esin 

if  but  any  ...  not  worthy  are,  concerning  these  the  postponement 

poje:sast'’ai  ...  ;  tois  menton  kate:gori:n  tu:to:n  mellu:sin  proi:pate 

make  ...  ;  to-those  however  to-condemn  these  intending  tell 

hopo:s  me:  p'’an6:sin  dia  p'’iloti:mia:n  tu:to  poju:ntes.] 

that  not  they-be-revealed  for  personal-ambition  this  doing. 

‘I  discover  that  those  who  had  been  enrolled  as  citizens  in  accordance  with  my  letter  have 
been  erased  from  the  register.  If  indeed  this  is  the  case,  those  who  advised  you  failed  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  your  country.  For  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  you  would  deny 
that  it  is  best  of  all  for  the  city  to  be  strong.  So  I  persist  even  now  in  calling  upon  you  to 
approach  the  matter  without  personal  ambition  and  to  restore  their  citizenship  to  those 
who  had  been  selected,  while  postponing  judgement  on  those  who  are  unworthy;  warn 
those  about  to  condemn  these  people,  however,  not  to  be  found  to  be  acting  in  this  way 
for  reasons  of  personal  ambition.’ 

The  sometimes  unexpected  use  of  past-tense  forms  in  letters  (of  the  type:  I  was  well; 
I  hope  you  are  well  too,  cf.  the  pluperfects  in  the  conditional  sentence  at  the  beginning 
of  (7b))  is  due  to  the  convention  of  taking  the  time  of  writing  as  a  reference  point  for 
the  temporal  anchoring  of  ‘background’  events  and  circumstances  peripheral  to  the 
‘core’  information  communicated:  ‘if  (at  the  time  I  wrote  my  letter)  this  had  (already) 
happened,  then  those  who  advised  you  had  (already)  missed  the  mark’.  The  perfect, 
however,  is  also  often  used  in  place  of  the  expected  aorist  (past  perfective)  to  denote 
events  central  to  the  narrative  when  their  continuing  relevance  at  the  envisaged  time 
of  reading  by  the  recipient  is  highlighted:  thus  ‘I  told  X  to  do  Y’  becomes  ‘I  have  told 
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X  to  do  Y’  if  this  is  not  simply  a  piece  of  background  information,  and  the  writer 
wishes  somehow  to  involve  the  recipient  in  the  outcome. 

Turning  to  specifics,  a  number  of  ‘post-classical’  features  are  already  in  evidence 
here.  The  following  are  perhaps  most  worthy  of  comment: 

(8)  (a)  The  use  of  a  prepositional  phrase  in  place  of  a  possessive  adjective  or  the 

genitive  of  a  personal  pronoun,  as  in  Tfiv  Trap'  epoO  eTTiaToXfiv  [term  par 
emu:  epistolern],  lit.  ‘the  from  me  letter’,  at  the  beginning  of  (6b);  although 
the  original  source  sense  is  clearly  still  appropriate  here,  expressions  of 
this  kind  lie  behind  the  later  ‘simple  possessive’  use  that  is  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  official  Koine. 

(b)  The  use  of  ouOeis'  [ur^rs]  ‘no  one’  in  (6b)  in  place  of  classical  ousels' 
[urdirs],  the  latter  representing  the  product  of  the  prehistoric  compound¬ 
ing  of  ovSe  and  els  [u:de  +  hers]  ‘not-even  +  one’:  [urde  he:s]  >  [u:de(h)e:s] 
>  [urders]  >  [urdirs].  The  innovative  form  probably  originates  with 
semantic  weakening  leading  to  a  fresh  composition  of  oure  els  ‘neither/ 
nor  one’:  [u:te  hers]  >  [urt**  he:s]  >  [urt^'hers]  >  [urt^rs].^  This  replaces  the 
classical  form  in  Athenian  inscriptions  after  378  bc  as  a  marker  of 
‘Athenian’  Attic,  whence  it  passed  for  a  time  into  Great  Attic/Koine  texts 
in  recognition  of  the  continuing  prestige  of  Athens.  Thereafter,  Athenian 
Attic  lost  ground  with  the  growth  of  the  importance  of  the  new  Hellenistic 
cities  and  the  classical  form  eventually  superseded  it  as  the  written  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  Koine.  After  c.60  bc  this  form  was  reintroduced  into  Athenian 
inscriptions  too,  in  conformity  with  the  now  standard  practice  of  the 
Koine. 

(c)  The  form  pevTov  [menton]  has  replaced  classical  pevToi  [mentoi]  in  the 
last  sentence  of  (7b);  this  is  usually  explained  as  due  to  the  influence  of 
adverbs  such  as  irptoTov  [prorton]  ‘first’,  Xolttov  [loipon]  ‘furthermore’,  etc. 

(d)  The  suffix  of  the  verb  f|aTOxf|KeLCTav  [e:stok''e:ki:san],  the  3pl  pluperfect 
of  doTOXw  [astok^'or]  ‘miss  the  mark’,  contrasts  with  the  classical  ending 
-eaav  [-esan],  and  derives  from  the  by  now  familiar  generalization 
of  singular  patterns  to  the  plural  in  paradigms  showing  allomorphy. 
In  this  case  all  the  sg  forms  had  a  long  e-vowel  in  classical  Greek 
(1/2/3  =  -3  [-e:]/-r|S'  [-e:s]/-eL  [-e:]);  in  the  Koine  the  -et  [-er]  of  3sg  was 
generalized  throughout  the  singular,  and  the  plural  fell  into  line. 

(e)  This  last  verb,  along  with  TToXLToypacfiai  [polirtograp^'o:]  ‘I  enrol  as  a 
citizen’  and  the  noun  UTrepSeais'  [hypert*’esis]  ‘postponement’,  are  not 
attested  classically;  indeed  the  phrase  UTTepSeaiy  iroLelaSaL  [hypert*'esin 
pojirsd’ai]  is  expressly  criticized  by  the  later  Atticist  Julius  Polydeuces 
(Pollux)  as  a  Koine  cliche  (9.  137).  Evidently  official  business  quickly 
spawned  a  jargon  of  its  own. 

(f)  The  occasional  replacement  of  the  classical  accusative  and  participle  con¬ 
struction  after  ‘factive’  verbs  of  knowledge  and  perception  (i.e.  those 
whose  complements  necessarily  express  facts,  e.g.  lit.  I  know  [him  being 
in  trouble]  =  ‘I  know  that  he  is  in  trouble’)  with  the  more  common  accu¬ 
sative  and  infinitive  construction,  as  in  the  first  sentence  of  (7b),  though 
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the  latter  is  itself  already  under  some  pressure  from  alternative  markers 
of  complementation. 

Indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  later  history  of  Greek,  the  most  important  issue 
here  concerns  the  spread  of  complement  structures  with  finite  verbs.  In  (7a),  for 
example,  the  verb  ‘vote’  is  followed  by  a  clause  introduced  by  ottws’  [h6po:s]  ‘that’, 
lit.  ‘how’,  +  subjunctive.  In  classical  Greek  this  construction  was  used  to  introduce  a 
‘final’  (purpose)  clause,  though  the  same  conjunction  could  also  be  used  with  a  future 
indicative  after  verbs  of  ‘planning/organizing  the  future’  (e.g.  ‘see  to  it  [that/how  X 
will  happen]’).  Though  we  might,  by  a  simple  extension,  have  expected  the  latter 
option  after  a  verb  such  as  ‘vote’,  the  classical  language  in  fact  used  an  infinitive,  either 
alone  (‘vote  [to  X]’)  or  with  an  accusative  subject  if  this  was  distinct  from  the  subject 
of  the  main  verb  (‘vote  [(for)  X  to  do  Y]’). 

A  striking  feature  of  the  official  Koine  (and  a  fortiori  of  lower-level  compositions) 
is  the  decline  in  the  use  of  such  accusative  +  infinitive  constructions,  which  were 
employed  classically  both  to  complement  verbs  of  ‘saying’  etc.  (still  used,  for  example, 
in  the  first  sentence  of  (7b))  and,  as  in  the  example  under  discussion,  to  express 
intended  future  outcomes  after  potential  ‘control’  verbs  (i.e.  those  whose  subjects  or 
objects  may  ‘control’  the  interpretation  of  the  unexpressed  subject  of  a  future-referring 
infinitival  complement:  e.g.  I  intend  to  leave  means  ‘I  intend  that  I  leave’,  etc.).  In  the 
former  type  the  alternative,  and  syntactically  simpler,  classical  construction  of  otl  [hoti] 
‘that’  +  indicative  eventually  superseded  the  infinitival  option,  while  in  the  latter  type, 
as  here,  it  was  the  ‘final’  construction  that  predominated. 

For  the  latter  development,  we  may  compare  the  very  similar  constructional  overlap 
in  English  {1  voted  [for  him  to  go]/I  voted  [that  he  should  go[),  and  note  that  that  may 
also  serve  as  a  final  conjunction  (albeit  in  rather  archaic  styles,  and  allowing  a  different 
choice  of  modal  auxiliary:  He  resigned,  that  his  family  should/might  be  spared  more 
distress).  Such  overlaps  are  very  common,  and  a  further  familar  example  is  provided 
by  the  uses  of  ut  +  subjunctive  in  Latin,  inter  alia  a  conjunction  introducing  final  clauses 
and  future-referring  complements  after  control  verbs  such  as  impero  ‘order’,  etc.  The 
last  sentence  in  (7b)  contains  a  similar  subjunctive  substitute  for  the  classical  infinitive 
after  a  verb  of  ‘telling/warning’. 

This  particular  development  should  be  seen  primarily  as  an  internal  simplification 
of  the  language  by  which  a  particular  type  of  subordinate  complement  clause  (the 
accusative  and  infinitive  construction)  was  gradually  replaced  in  its  two  different  func¬ 
tions  (complementing  verbs  of  ‘saying’  etc.,  and  expressing  intended  future  outcomes 
after  ‘control’  verbs)  by  two  distinct,  but  crucially  already  existing,  constructions.  As 
a  result  of  this  replacement,  all  subjects  could  be  nominative,  and  the  verbs  of  all 
subordinate  clauses  with  an  expressed  subject  could  be  finite,  the  choice  between 
indicative  and  subjunctive  being  determined  by  the  ‘type’  of  main  verb  involved.  Later 
contact  with  Latin,  however,  doubtless  did  something  to  accelerate  the  advance  of 
subjunctive  clauses  introduced  by  originally  ‘final’  conjunctions  at  the  expense  of  the 
infinitive  across  a  range  of  semantically  overlapping  complement  functions  (cf.  5.3 
below). 

Infinitives  remained  standard,  none  the  less,  in  cases  involving  true  control  relations 
(i.e.  in  which  main  and  subordinate  subjects  were  semantically  identical,  and  no  subject 
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was  expressed  overtly  in  the  subordinate  clause),  and  also  to  express  purpose  (a  non- 
classical  usage,  based  on  the  semantic  overlaps  discussed  above).  There  was,  however, 
a  gradual  advance  even  here  of  clauses  with  subjunctive  verbs,  beginning  in  late  antiq¬ 
uity  and  continuing  through  the  middle  ages,  with  the  result  that  in  standard  Modern 
Greek  the  infinitive  has  disappeared  altogether.  The  tracing  of  this  process,  which  has 
its  origins  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  will  be  a  major  theme  of  the  chapters  that  follow 
(cf.  Joseph  (1983)  for  a  survey  of  the  data  and  issues). 

We  might  also  note  in  passing  the  rather  restricted  use  of  participles  in  comparison 
with  classical  literary  Attic.  There  the  participle  might  well  be  described  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  subordination  par  excellence,  with  virtually  every  type  of  clausal  adjunct  and 
even  certain  types  of  complement  permitting,  or  in  some  cases  requiring,  a  participial 
realization.  Even  the  longest  sentences  therefore  regularly  contain  relatively  few  finite 
verb  forms  in  comparison  with  their  English  translations.  While  there  was  no  resistance 
to  subordination  as  such  in  the  official  Koine  (routine  parataxis  is  characteristic  of 
lower-level  styles,  see  4.7.6,  4.7.7  and  4.7.8  below),  the  use  of  participles  in  this  func¬ 
tion  was  considerably  reduced  in  favour  of  clauses  containing  finite  verbs  introduced 
by  conjunctions.^  Thus  for  the  most  part  the  participles  in  (7)  are  used  with  the  article 
to  form  substantives  (e.g.  lit.  ‘the  having  X-ed’  =  ‘those  who  had  X-ed’  etc.),  and 
increasingly  participles  with  a  subordinating  function  are  confined  to  ‘circumstantial’ 
roles  (though  there  are  no  examples  in  this  particular  extract).  This  could  again  be 
seen  as  a  simplification  of  the  grammar  in  favour  of  forms  of  subordination  with 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  main  clauses  (nominative  subjects  and  finite  verbs), 
i.e.  structures  which  avoided  the  frequently  rather  complex  long-distance  agreement 
requirements  of  participial  adjuncts.  Wider  use  of  explicit  conjunctions  (meaning 
‘since’,  ‘because’,  ‘when’,  ‘although’,  ‘if’  etc.)  also  promoted  precision  and  clarity  of 
expression  in  legal,  technical  and  official  documents. 

4.6.3  The  articular  infinitive 

There  was,  however,  one  particular  non-finite  alternative  to  classical  participial  syntax 
which  combined  much  of  the  flexibility  of  the  latter  with  the  formal  precision  of  finite 
alternatives,  but  also  crucially  avoided  complex  agreement  patterns.  This  was  the 
substantivized  infinitive  functioning  as  a  gerund  (lit.  ‘the  to-do  X’  =  ‘doing  X’),  typi¬ 
cally  governed  by  a  preposition  to  impart  a  determinate  sense  to  the  expression,  but 
also  used  alone  in  the  genitive  to  express  purpose  (a  usage  perhaps  derived  from  an 
adnominal  origin,  e.g.  lit.  ‘intention/plan/desire  [of-the  to-do  X]’).  This  latter  construc¬ 
tion,  in  line  with  the  weakening  of  the  sense  of  the  original  final  conjunctions  in 
subjunctive  clauses,  was  then  employed  simply  as  a  ‘strengthened’  infinitive,  used 
loosely  as  an  exegetical  adjunct  or  even  as  a  complement  after  control-type  verbs  in 
rivalry  with  the  ottos'  [h6po:s]  +  subjunctive  construction. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  fate  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive  as  a  complement 
structure,  the  nominalized  infinitival  quickly  became  a  stock  feature  of  the  Koine  and, 
though  based  on  a  classical  construction,  soon  acquired  a  frequency  and  range  of  usage 
that  went  well  beyond  the  practice  of  classical  prose  writers.  This  may  seem  surprising 
in  view  of  the  decline  of  the  ‘bare’  infinitive  in  subordinating  functions,  but  it  is  a 
rather  common  phenomenon  that  a  category  under  pressure  is  first  confined  to  a 
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restricted  range  of  contexts  and  functions  and  then  undergoes  a  period  of  extended 
usage  in  that  limited  context  before  finally  disappearing. 

By  way  of  illustration,  consider  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  King  Attains 
II  of  Pergamum  (Dittenberger  (1903),  no.  315  IV  S.486),  dated  159  bc  and  addressed 
to  Attis,  a  priest  of  Cybele  at  Pessinus: 

(9)  MrivoSiopos',  ov  dTrearaXiceLS',  Tf|v  re  Tiapd  ctoO  eTTiaToXf|v  dTreScoKcp.  poi.  oway 
CKTevfj  kqI  (juXLKfiv,  Kttl  aiiTOS"  UTTep  d)y  ecprjaev  exeiv  rds"  ePToXag  8id  TrXeovuy 
dTTeXoyiaaTO.  dTToSe^dp.evos'  ow  Tf|v  Tiapd  ctoO  aipeaLV  Sid  to  ScMpelv  ep.  irayrl  KaipoiL 
ae  TTpoGupoy  oyra  TTpo?  rd  fiperepa  irpdypaTa  Kal  aiiTOS"  toutojl  airep  eyopi^oy 
dyayKaloy  elSeyai  ae  KeKoiyoXoyripeyos'  eLpT|Ka  dvayyeXXeiy. 


[me:n6do:ros,  hon  apestalki:s,  tern  te  para  su:  epistolern  apedorkem 
Menodoros,  whom  you-had-sent,  the  both  from  you  letter  gave 

moi,  ursan  ektene:  kai  pHlikern,  kai  autos  hyper  horn  ep'’ersen  ek*'irn 
to-me,  being  long  and  friendly,  and  himself  concerning  what  he-said  to-have 
tars  entolars  dia  pleronorn  apelogisato.  apodeksamenos  urn  tern  para 
the  orders  through  more-things  he-gave-an-account.  Having-accepted  then  the  from 
sur  hairesin  dia  to  fieorirn  em  panti  kairori  se  profiyunon  onta 

you  purpose  because-of  the  to-consider  on  every  occasion  you  well-disposed  being 
pros  ta  hermetera  prargmata  kai  autos  turtori  haper  enomizon 
towards  the  our  affairs  and  myself  to-this-man  what  I-thought  (it) 

anagkaion  irdenai  se  kekoinologermenos  irrerka  anaggel(l)irn.] 
necessary  to-know  (for)  you  havmg-discussed  I-have-told  to-announce 

‘Menodoros,  whom  you  sent,  gave  your  long  and  friendly  letter  to  me,  and  himself  gave 
an  account  at  length  of  the  matters  about  which  he  said  he  had  instructions.  I  accepted 
your  proposal  because  I  consider  you  to  be  well-disposed  towards  our  affairs  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  and  I  myself  then  discussed  with  him  what  I  thought  it  necessary  for  you  to  know 
and  told  him  to  announce  this  to  you.’ 

Apart  from  the  prepositional-phrase  possessives  and  the  prepositional  strengthening 
of  the  dative  of  time  (ep  iravTl  KatpaiL  [em  panti  kairod]  ‘on  every  occasion’),  an 
increasingly  common  feature  of  the  Koine  at  a  time  when  the  dative  was  coming  under 
pressure  as  a  result  of  sound  change  and  functional  overlap  with  other  cases  (see 
below),  the  key  feature  here  is  the  long  infinitival  structure  in  the  final  sentence  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  preposition  Sid  [dia]  ‘because  of’.  A  writer  of  classical  Greek  would 
probably  have  used  the  participle  Oeojptov  [t^eo:r6:n]  ‘considering’,  agreeing  with  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  and  preceded  by  the  particle  tbs'  [ho:s],  ‘as’,  to  show  that  a 
reason  was  being  given.  Here  this  has  been  replaced  by  a  substantivized  infinitive 
(involving  the  neuter  definite  article  to  [to])  governed  by  a  causal  preposition.  The 
result  is  a  verbal  noun  analogous  in  use  to  the  English  gerund  (cf.  because  of  consider¬ 
ing  ...),  which  avoids  the  need  for  agreement,  and  conveniently  retains  the  complement 
structure  that  the  corresponding  participle  would  have  required. 

This  construction  became  a  favourite  form  of  subordinate  adverbial  clause  in  the 
Hellenistic  chancelleries,  and  was  frequently  used,  by  reason  of  its  inherent  flexibility, 
compactness  and  precision,  in  preference  even  to  finite  alternatives.  Thus  accusative 
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subjects  could  be  included  as  necessary  (the  one  area  where  the  accusative  and  infini¬ 
tive  enjoyed  a  reprieve),  and  the  infinitive  itself  readily  tolerated  even  the  most  complex 
complement  and  modificational  structures,  as  in  the  following  example  taken  from  a 
petition  to  a  village  scribe  (BGU  1256,  2nd  century  bc): 

(10)  XopLv  ToO  pfi  exELv  pe  pT|8ep[ay  d4)oppfiv  pr|6e  TrepLaTaaiy  irpos-  to  xopiTyfjCTai 
rd  Tfjs-  XapTTaSapxias' 

[k''arin  tu:  me:  ek'’i:n  me  me:demia:n  ap^’ormem  me:de  peristasin 
on-account  of-the  not  to-have  me  no  means  nor  substance 

pros  to  k’'ore;ge:sai  ta  te:s  lampadark*’ia:s] 

towards  the  to-provide  the-things  of-the  lampadarchy. 

‘on  account  of  my  having  neither  the  means  nor  the  substance  for  the  provision  of 
resources  for  the  lampadarchy  (the  office  of  presiding  over  a  torch  race,  the  cost  of  which 
had  to  be  borne  by  the  incumbent).^ 

Here  we  have  both  an  expressed  subject  and  an  extended  complement  structure  in 
which  the  direct  object  of  the  first  infinitive  governs  a  prepositional  phrase  containing 
a  second  nominalized  infinitive  together  with  its  own  object  complement.  But  it  was 
the  sheer  convenience  of  having  a  form  of  subordinate  clause  that  could  be  used  after 
prepositions  that  presumably  lay  behind  the  dramatic  growth  in  its  popularity,  since 
its  capacity  to  turn  a  complex  proposition  into  an  inflectable  nominal  expression  was 
indispensable  not  only  in  legal/administrative  contexts  but  also  in  abstract  philosophi¬ 
cal  discourse  (on  which  see  4.7  below).  The  construction  thus  became  a  stock  feature 
of  the  official  Koine,  and  its  popularity  persisted  well  into  the  middle  ages. 


4.7  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Hellenistic  World: 

The  Koine  as  a  Literary  Dialect 

4.7.1  Introduction 

Some  scholars  deny  the  existence  of  a  ‘literary’  variety  of  the  Koine,  and  reserve  the 
term  for  the  continuum  of  non-literary  varieties  of  Greek  ranging  from  ‘higher’  written 
forms  (attested  in  public  and  private  documents  of  various  kinds  and  at  the  highest 
levels  subject  to  the  standardizing  effects  of  Attic  literature  and  higher  education)  to 
‘lower’,  essentially  spoken,  forms  (used  e.g.  by  traders  and  soldiers  and,  because  freed 
from  the  normalizing  effects  of  literacy,  more  prone  to  the  influence  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  regional  substrates).  However,  many  prose  authors  of  both  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  imperial  times,  with  the  historian  Polybius  (c. 200-120  bc)  and  the  essayist 
and  biographer  Plutarch  (c.  ad  46-120)  among  the  best-known  examples,  used  a  liter¬ 
ary  language  distinct  from  the  ‘classical’  Attic  of  Athenian  authors  of  the  5th  and  4th 
centuries  bc  which  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  artistically  ‘developed’  version  of 
the  Koine  employed  by  the  Hellenistic/Roman  bureaucracies.  Whether  we  choose  to 
see  this  as  a  diluted  variety  of  classical  Attic  or  refer  to  it  rather  as  a  ‘literary’  version 
of  the  Koine  is  ultimately  no  more  than  a  terminological  issue. 
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4.7.2  Historiography:  Polybius 

To  illustrate,  we  may  take  the  example  of  the  historian  Polybius,  who  came  from 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  a  prominent  member  city  of  the  Achaean  league.  When  the 
Romans  under  the  younger  Scipio  broke  the  power  of  Macedonia  at  the  battle  of  Pydna 
in  169  BC  (see  5.1),  a  number  of  prominent  Achaeans,  including  Polybius,  were  taken 
to  Rome.  Initially  a  prisoner,  Polybius  soon  became  a  friend  of  Scipio’s,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  Rome’s  imperial  expansion  in  the  conviction  that  this  was  to  prove  decisive 
for  the  future  history  of  the  world.  His  grammatical  usage  loosely  follows  that  of  the 
classical  historians,  with  the  optative,  for  example,  still  employed  in  ways  which  would 
already  be  unusual  in  contemporary  official  documents.  Nevertheless  its  occurrence  is 
clearly  limited  in  comparison  with  classical  practice,  and  we  can  see  here  the  emergence 
of  a  distinction  between  Attic  (studied  in  school  as  a  central  part  of  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  system)  and  even  belletristic  forms  of  the  contemporary  Koine.  Typically  the  latter 
are  characterized  by  a  conservative  compromise  which  preserves  certain  classical  fea¬ 
tures  as  a  mark  of  the  literary  style,  but  employs  them  in  a  more  limited  way  that 
obliquely  reflects  their  diminished  status  in  contemporary  speech  and  in  writing  of  a 
more  practical  nature. 

Such  mild  classicism  apart,  however,  Polybius  is  in  general  very  much  a  man  of  his 
own  times,  both  in  his  choice  of  vocabulary,  which  manifests  a  liking  for  the  innova¬ 
tive  abstract  nominal  formations  characteristic  of  Hellenistic  technical  writing  (on 
which  see  immediately  below),  and  in  his  overall  style,  which  exhibits  the  typical 
verbosity  of  the  Hellenistic  chancellery,  most  particularly  in  the  complex  sentence 
constructions  which  make  characteristically  heavy  use  of  nominalized  infinitives  as  an 
instrument  of  subordination  (cf.  4.6.3,  one  of  the  clearest  ‘markers’  of  the  Koine  in  its 
middle-to-high  registers). 

We  can  also  draw  attention  to  a  number  of  other  non-classical  features  which  are 
typical  of  the  general  evolution  of  the  language  at  this  time  (see  Foucault  (1972)): 

(11)  (a)  Extensive  use  of  deictic  pronouns  to  control  discourse  structure  and 

to  link  complex  sentences  (cf.  4.7.6  on  Menander  and  4.7.7  on  the 
Septuagint). 

(b)  Some  blurring  of  the  formal  distinction  between  the  comparative  and 
superlative  degrees  (with  the  article  +  comparative  sometimes  substitut¬ 
ing  for  the  latter). 

(c)  A  more  restricted  use  of  the  dative  case  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
prepositional  phrase  replacements,  particularly  in  certain  adverbial  func¬ 
tions  (such  as  temporal,  combative,  causal  and  instrumental). 

(d)  A  more  restricted  use  of  certain  participles,  most  particularly  the  future. 

These  traits  all  reflect  developments  in  the  contemporary  spoken  and  written  languages 
of  educated  discourse,  and  a  fortiori  in  lower-level  spoken  varieties  too,  where  they 
had  doubtless  already  gone  further.  They  are  highly  significant  for  the  evolution  of  the 
language  in  later  times,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  them  frequently  in  other 
contexts  below. 

Alongside  Polybius’  many  lexical  and  grammatical  innovations,  however,  we  also 
find  words  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  classical  Attic  prose  were  ‘old  Ionic’  or 
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‘poetic’,  i.e.  associated  with  poetry  of  an  archaizing  type  such  as  tragedy,  but  which 
in  reality  had  remained  in  current  use  in  many  spoken  idioms  outside  Athens  and  now 
made  their  first  appearance  in  prose  writing.  Many  survive  in  Modern  Greek  (albeit 
with  modifications  in  their  phonetic  and  sometimes  their  morphological  form). 
Examples  include: 

(12)  dcruXia  [asylia:]  ‘inviolability’ 

SoXlos'  [dolios]  ‘crafty/deceitful’ 

C6(j)og  [z6p'’osJ  ‘darkness’ 

XalXaip  [lailaps]  ‘storm/hurricane’ 
ipav(i)  fpsatio:]  ‘touch’ 

4.7.3  The  Koine  as  the  language  of  technical  prose 

Apart  from  its  use  in  historiography  the  written  Koine,  having  evolved  as  an  admin- 
strative  language  by  combining  an  expanding  abstract  vocabulary  with  a  formal  preci¬ 
sion  of  style,  proved  to  be  a  particularly  good  vehicle  for  philosophy,  science  and 
scholarship  across  a  whole  range  of  technical  subjects.  The  great  philosophical  systems 
of  Cynicism,  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  all  have  their  roots  in  the  Elellenistic  age,  and 
the  founding  of  the  great  library  at  Alexandria  promoted  vital  editorial  work  on  the 
manuscripts  of  ancient  Greek  authors  and  led  to  wide-ranging  study  of  earlier  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  Greek  language,  including  the  collection  of  information  about  its 
ancient  dialects  and  the  ‘sources’  and  meanings  of  rare  and  unusual  words  in  classical 
texts.  Significant  progress  was  also  made  in  astronomy,  geography,  medicine  and 
mechanics,  much  of  this  built  on  the  brilliant  mathematical  foundations  provided  by 
figures  such  as  Euclid  (late  4th/early  3rd  centuries  bc,  origins  unknown)  and  Archimedes 
(287-212  BC,  from  Dorian  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  who  perhaps  used  the  Koine  in  some  of 
his  early  work,  though  he  also  wrote  a  standardized  literary  Doric  based  on  Sicilian 
regional  varieties,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  works  in  the  Koine  are  in  fact  ‘transla¬ 
tions’).  A  scientific  and  philosophical  vocabulary  of  some  range  and  precision  was 
already  available  from  the  earlier  Ionic-Attic  tradition,  and  this  furnished  the  verbal 
resources  and  above  all  the  precedents  of  word  formation  necessary  for  the  coining  of 
new  terms  for  new  concepts  and  technical  innovations.  It  is  not  perhaps  widely  appre¬ 
ciated  that  much  of  the  technical,  scientific  and  abstract  vocabulary  of  modern  European 
languages  in  fact  goes  back  ultimately  (often  via  Latin  caiques)  to  the  lexical  inventive¬ 
ness  of  the  Hellenistic  philosophers,  mathematicians  and  scientists  who  used  the  Koine 
in  their  ground-breaking  work. 

4.7.4  Reaction  against  the  Koine:  Hellenistic  poetry 

But  a  universal  prose  language  devoid  of  local  roots  and  specifically  adapted  for 
administrative  and  scholarly  purposes  soon  proved  to  be  seriously  lacking  in  literary 
vitality  and  emotional  resonance.  In  the  context  of  a  growing  scholarly  interest  in  the 
ancient  literary  dialects,  the  Hellenistic  poets,  among  whom  the  3rd-century  bc  con¬ 
temporaries  Callimachus,  Apollonius  and  Theocritus  are  the  greatest,  rejected  the 
Koine,  and  themselves  turned  to  the  past,  to  the  dialects  and  genres  of  early  Greek 
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literature,  in  search  of  the  inspiration  and  the  ‘character’  that  the  Koine  could  not 
provide.  This  concrete  expression  of  the  artistic  links  between  the  old  and  the  new 
Greek  worlds  reflects  the  beginnings  of  the  problem  of  the  ‘burden  of  the  past’  created 
by  the  existence  of  a  canonized  corpus  of  classical  literature  and  resulted,  for  example, 
in  Hellenistic  epic  in  the  language  of  Homer,  Hellenistic  epigrams  in  the  language  of 
early  Ionian  poetry,  and  even  Hellenistic  imitations  of  the  Lesbian  poets  Sappho  and 
Alcaeus,  though  always  with  subtle  variations  of  phraseology  and  imaginative  innova¬ 
tions  in  content  and  approach  as  well  as  in  lexicon  and  style. 

A  particularly  striking  example  of  Alexandrian  inventiveness  is  provided  by 
Theocritus,  who,  inter  alia,  elevated  the  traditional  singing  of  shepherds  into  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  literary  genre  of  pastoral  poetry  through  the  striking  juxtaposition  of  epic  metre 
with  rustic  subject  matter,  and  employed  for  the  purpose  a  Doric  dialect  (recall  the 
tenacity  of  Doric  in  many  rural  areas)  which  was  based  partly  on  literary  precedent 
and  incorporated  certain  epicisms  but  which  also  reflected,  albeit  in  the  oblique  fashion 
of  the  literary  dialects  of  the  classical  period,  aspects  of  contemporary  spoken  varieties 
(including  perhaps  that  of  the  Doric-speaking  community  of  Alexandria,  drawn  largely 
from  the  old  city  of  Gyrene  to  the  West,  cf.  Ruijgh  (1984),  Molinos  Tejada  (1990)  for 
discussion  of  the  complex  issues  involved). 

As  noted,  this  approach  was  made  possible  because  such  literature  was  written  by 
and  for  an  urban  elite  which,  largely  excluded  from  political  activity,  had  turned 
instead  to  the  great  libraries  and  the  study  of  the  roots  of  their  culture.  Creative  litera¬ 
ture  soon  became  immensely  learned  and  allusive,  with  its  practitioners  seeking  novelty 
and  strangeness  in  hitherto  underexplored  subject  matter,  in  arcane  mythology  and  in 
the  examination  of  personal  relationships.  But  perhaps  most  importantly  from  our 
point  of  view,  the  careful  editing  and  preservation  of  classical  texts,  in  prose  as  well 
as  verse,  raised  for  the  first  time  serious  questions  to  do  with  the  determination  of 
linguistic  ‘correctness’  in  the  context  of  an  awareness  of  earlier  linguistic  diversity  and 
subsequent  language  change,  and  thus  prompted  serious  consideration  of  issues  of 
grammar  and  lexicography  from  a  non-philosophical  and  non-rhetorical  point  of  view 
(see  Matthews  (1994)  for  a  thorough  survey).  The  essentially  retrospective  approach 
of  the  tradition  of  prescriptive  grammar,  with  rules  based  on  the  usage  of  the  ‘best’ 
authors  of  earlier  ‘classical’  periods,  derives  ultimately  from  the  philological  work  of 
this  era,  and  the  resultant  prioritizing  of  traditional  forms  of  the  written  language  was 
soon  to  have  enormous  consequences  for  the  history  of  the  Greek  language  (see  5.5). 

4.7.5  Reaction  against  the  Koine:  Asianism  and  Atticism 

The  role  of  rhetoric  also  changed  somewhat  in  post-classical  times.  Although  a  well- 
crafted  appeal  to  the  autocratic  rulers  of  the  Hellenistic  world  might  still  make  an 
impact  on  the  ultimate  course  of  events,  few  people  were  in  a  position  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  opportunities,  and  the  cultivation  of  eloquence  became  primarily  an 
educational  objective.  The  relevant  techniques  were  learned  and  practised  in  the  class¬ 
room  through  the  study  of  classical  Attic  models  as  part  of  the  process  of  familiarizing 
the  elite  with  the  tradition  that  gave  the  Hellenistic  world  its  cultural  cohesion. 

During  the  course  of  the  3rd  century  bc,  however,  there  was  a  reaction  in  the  schools 
against  the  symmetrical  periods  and  easy  intelligibility  of  the  classical  Isocratean  style. 
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motivated  in  part  by  a  desire  for  something  fresh  in  the  face  of  the  growing  uniformity 
of  usage  engendered  by  an  increasingly  rigid  approach  to  the  teaching  of  composition 
and  the  strict  conventions  of  official  discourse.  As  with  poetry  so  with  rhetoric,  this 
reaction  against  the  perceived  banality  of  the  linguistic  practice  of  the  present  took  the 
form  of  a  creative  revival  of  the  past,  and  the  Asianic  school  (so  called  because  it  began 
in  Asia  Minor)  was  characterized  by  the  abandonment  of  the  traditional  period  and  a 
return  to  Gorgianic  precepts  (cf.  chapter  3),  involving  the  emotive  accumulation  of 
vocabulary  and  rapid  successions  of  short  antithetical  clauses  with  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  metaphor,  word-play,  ‘poetic’  vocabulary,  and  contrived  rhythmic  and  phonetic 
effects.  Asianism  blossomed,  and  naturally  influenced  other  forms  of  literary  composi¬ 
tion  and  eventually  even  official  writing,  with  the  long  inscription  of  Antiochus  I  of 
Commagene  (Dittenberger  (1903),  I.  383)  standing  as  a  major  example  in  the  latter 
category  of  the  ‘lofty’  pretensions  of  the  Asianic  style. 

The  inevitable  counter-reaction  to  the  often  overwrought  vacuousness  of  much 
Asianically  inspired  composition  set  in  during  the  1st  century  bc  in  the  form  of  a  return 
to  the  classical  models  that  Asianism  had  supplanted.  This  new  Atticist  movement  was 
dedicated  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  practice,  and  above  all  the  language,  of  the 
‘best’  classical  Attic  writers,  and  its  impact  was  to  be  both  profound  and  lasting,  not 
only  in  the  field  of  rhetoric  but  in  all  literary  composition  thereafter.  Where  earlier 
historians  like  Polybius  had  settled  for  a  practical  compromise  between  the  classical 
Attic  of  the  writers  studied  in  the  classroom  and  the  usage  of  the  contemporary  written 
Koine,  the  ideologues  and  devotees  of  revivalist  Atticism  modelled  their  style  and  usage 
directly  on  that  of  the  authors  of  ancient  Athens.  This  crucial  development  in  the 
history  of  written  Greek,  which  represents  the  origins  of  the  diglossia  that  plagued  the 
attempts  to  develop  a  standard  form  of  Modern  Greek  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
will  be  taken  up  in  chapter  5. 

4.7.6  Popular  literature:  romances 

The  Hellenistic  world  was  not,  however,  exclusively  a  locus  of  advanced  scientific 
inquiry,  academic  scholarship  and  elitist  literary  experimentation.  Other,  more  popular, 
literary  forms  also  flourished,  most  notably  the  prose  romance.  Its  two  stock  themes  are 
travelling  adventures,  usually  with  a  fabulous  dimension,  and  the  passion  of  love.  The 
former  element,  of  course,  belongs  to  a  tradition  that  goes  back  at  least  to  the  Odyssey, 
but  the  interest  in  far-away  places,  real  and  imaginary,  was  fuelled  to  an  unprecedented 
degree  by  Alexander’s  expedition.  Indeed,  the  Alexander  Romance,  an  imaginative 
recreation  of  the  great  man’s  exploits  somewhat  inexpertly  compiled  in  perhaps  the  3rd 
century  ad  from  a  variety  of  earlier  historical  and  fictional  sources,  is  testimony  to  the 
legendary  character  which  Alexander’s  conquests  had  already  assumed  in  the  popular 
imagination  of  late  Hellenistic  times.  An  interest  in  love  as  a  motivating  force  can  also 
be  traced  back  to  the  classical  period  (cf.,  for  example,  the  exploration  of  its  destructive 
power  in  Euripides’  Hippolytus),  but  again  it  was  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  particularly 
in  poetry  of  the  3rd  century  bc,  that  erotic  themes  were  developed  with  fresh  vigour, 
though  now  with  an  emphasis  on  fidelity  at  the  expense  of  pleasure. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  genre  binding  these  two  thematic  elements  together  was 
in  many  ways  a  natural  reaction  to  the  times.  Just  as  the  new  philosophical  systems 
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of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  emerged  as  ways  of  coping  intellectually  with  individual 
powerlessness  in  a  world  where  the  scope  for  political  action  lay  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  autocrats,  so  the  romance,  by  focusing  on  foreign/imaginary  lands  and  ideal¬ 
ized  images  of  constancy  in  the  face  of  the  arbitrariness  of  fate,  emerged  as  a  response 
to  the  need  for  escapism  and  as  a  reflection  of  the  renewed  importance  of  personal 
loyalty. 

Though  substantial  fragments  of  a  number  of  Hellenistic  romances,  most  notably 
the  Minus  Romance  (dating  probably  from  the  2nd  century  bc),  are  now  known  to  us 
thanks  to  the  relatively  recent  discovery  of  large  quantities  of  ancient  papyri,  preserved 
in  the  desert  sand  by  the  dry  Egyptian  climate,  the  best-known  examples  (Chariton’s 
Chaireas  and  Callirhoe,  Heliodorus’  Aethiopica,  Longus’  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  and 
Xenophon  of  Ephesus’  Ephesiaca)  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  There 
is,  however,  a  clear  linguistic  distinction  between  Chariton’s  polished  literary  Koine 
and  the  increasingly  elaborate  artificiality  of  the  language  of  the  other  romances,  and 
on  the  basis  of  this  evidence  it  seems  that,  ‘popular’  content  notwithstanding,  they 
were  designed  primarily  for  the  entertainment  of  a  highly  educated  audience  fully 
familiar  with  the  classical  language  and  equipped  with  a  rhetorical  higher  education 
(see  chapter  5  for  a  full  account  of  the  impact  of  Atticism  on  the  Greek  literature  of 
the  Roman  empire). 

4.7.7  Drama:  the  ‘new’  Attic  comedy  and  the  mime 

A  great  deal  of  other,  previously  unknown,  material  of  a  broadly  ‘popular’  character, 
and  composed  in  a  more  natural  form  of  language,  has  also  become  known  from 
papyrus  discoveries.  The  importance  of  the  non-literary  documents  will  be  discussed 
below.  Of  particular  interest  here  for  the  historian  of  the  Greek  language  are  Athenian 
New  Comedy  and  the  fragments  of  genuinely  popular  work  that  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  a  kind  of  urban  music-hall  tradition  involving  the  development  of  the  traditional 
mime,  a  realistic  and  dramatic  portrayal  of  some  aspect  of  daily  life,  associated  origi¬ 
nally  with  the  Greek  west,  and  first  developed  into  a  distinct  literary  form  in  the  5th 
century  bc  by  Sophron  of  Syracuse  (who  employed  his  native  Doric  and  a  semi- 
rhythmical  prose  that  might  equally  fairly  be  described  as  metrically  irregular  verse). 
These  will  be  considered  briefly  in  turn. 

In  the  wake  of  Alexander’s  conquests  the  city  of  Athens,  remote  from  the  new 
economic  and  commercial  centres,  soon  lost  its  former  preeminence.  Political  decisions 
were  now  taken  by  a  Macedonian  governor,  and,  with  the  abandonment  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  practice  of  public  payment  for  attendance  at  the  assembly  and  law  courts,  social 
divisions  increased  dramatically.  The  drift  of  power  to  the  east  also  diminished  the 
opportunities  for  enterprise  and  the  acquisition  of  capital,  and  what  wealth  remained 
was  increasingly  invested  in  land  and  property  as  the  best  guarantee  of  steady  value. 
The  rentier  class  therefore  came  to  control  the  residual  public  life  of  the  city,  and  the 
social  and  political  ties  that  had  bound  the  classical  polls  together  were  replaced  by  a 
culture  of  individualism. 

Thus  whereas  the  Old  Comedy  of  Aristophanes  had  been  intensely  political,  and 
targeted  at  prominent  individuals,  the  New  Comedy  of  Menander  (c. 342-292  bc) 
focused  on  the  ‘dramas’  of  middle-class  family  life,  revealing  little  of  the  external  chaos 
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of  the  times,  and  we  move  from  a  world  of  political  satire  to  a  form  of  situation  comedy 
that  portrays  human  foolishness  with  an  acute  but  sympathetic  irony. 

Menander’s  language  closely  reflects  the  contemporary  development  of  spoken 
Greek  in  Attica,  with  the  style  carefully  adapted  to  the  age,  social  status  and  gender 
of  the  speaker  (a  feature  much  admired  in  antiquity,  cf.  Quintilian  10.  1.  69  and  71). 
But  the  fact  that  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  reliable  example  of  ‘pure’  (i.e.  classical) 
Attic  was  damaging  to  the  preservation  of  his  plays  once  the  Atticist  revival  came  to 
dominate  attitudes  to  language  in  the  schools,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  therefore 
depends  exclusively  on  papyrus  discoveries.  A  comparison  with  the  (non-parodic) 
dialogue  of  Aristophanes  provides  a  good  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  changes  over 
two  centuries,  and  what  we  find  is  a  ‘local’  form  of  Attic  that  reflects  the  contemporary 
state  of  the  educated  spoken  language  in  Attica  quite  closely  and  which  is  rather  more 
conservative  than  the  ‘international’  Attic/Koine  of  the  Hellenistic  world  at  large. 

Features  of  Menander’s  language  (ultimately,  mainly  of  Ionic  origin,  cf.  chapter  3) 
that  reflect  the  contemporary  development  of  the  Koine  include  those  in  (13):"* 


(13) 


(a)  Absence  of  the  dual  number  (used  routinely  in  Aristophanes). 

(b)  The  parallel  use  of  ouSeis-  [u:di:s]  and  ouBets"  [u:t4:s]  ‘no  one’,  perhaps 
reflecting  the  use  of  both  as  spoken  forms  in  the  period  (cf.  4.6.2,  (8b)), 
the  former  traditional,  the  latter  an  Athenian  innovation. 

(c)  A  tendency  for  declensionally  anomalous  nouns  to  be  replaced  with 
regular  synonyms,  e.g.  2nd-declension  neuter  TTp6(3aToy  [probaton] 
‘sheep’  for  irregular  3rd-declension  ol?  [ois],  etc. 

(d)  The  routine  use  of  regularized  (sub)paradigms  of  many  irregular  verbs 
in  -pi  [-mi],  a  sporadic  feature  already  apparent  in  5th-century  literary 
works  under  the  impact  of  Ionic,  but  now  standard:  e.g.  eSqKay  [et’’e:kan] 
‘they  put  (aorist)’  for  IQeaav  [et^'esan],  SeiKyuto  [di:knyo:]  ‘I  show’  for 
dcLKyupL  [di:kny:-mi],  etc. 

(e)  The  replacement  of  the  old  Attic  yiyyopaL  [gignomai]  ‘I  become’, 
yLyyojaKco  [gignoisko:]  ‘I  (get  to)  know’,  with  forms  beginning 
yty-  [gi:n-]. 

(f)  The  beginnings  of  the  breakdown  of  the  functional  distinction  between 
the  aorist  (past  perfective)  and  perfect  (originally  expressing  the  present 
relevance  of  a  past  action,  especially  a  resultant  state). 


On  the  other  hand  many  features  in  Menander’s  Greek  reflect  a  slightly  ‘retarded’ 
process  of  development  in  comparison  with  contemporary  Koine: 


(14)  (a)  The  optative  disappeared  quite  quickly  in  non-literary  registers  of  the 

Koine,  except  in  its  ‘core’  meaning  of  expressing  a  wish,  because  its 
classical  use  in  various  kinds  of  subordinate  clause  in  past  time  contexts 
was  often  semantically  opaque,  as  in  reported  speech,  or  already  subject 
to  replacement  by  subjunctives,  as  in  final  clauses;  various  modal  auxil¬ 
iaries  were  also  available  to  take  on  the  sense  of  possibility  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  particle  dy  [an],  it  conveyed  in  main  clauses. 
Menander,  however,  despite  the  colloquial  character  of  his  dialogue. 
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Still  employs  the  optative  quite  regularly  in  all  its  traditional  functions, 
though  overlaps  with  the  subjunctive  are  more  common  than  in  classical 
Attic  (see,  for  example,  Epitrepontes  446  ff.,  where  first  a  subjunctive 
and  then  an  optative  appear  in  a  final  clause  after  aorist  TTpoaeiroLriadpriy 
[prosepoje:same:n]  ‘I  pretended’)- 

(b)  Where  the  Koine  fully  regularized  the  paradigm  of  ol5a  [oida]  ‘I  know’, 
Menander  has  2nd  sg  Q’toGa?  [oist'’as]  rather  than  olha?  [oidas]  for  origi¬ 
nal  oIa9a  [oist^'a];  this  semi-regularizing  2nd  sg  -S'  [-s]  is  also  added  to 
fjoBa  [e:st^a]  ‘you  were’,  where  the  Koine  increasingly  favoured  the  fully 
regularized  qs  [e:s]. 

(c)  In  classical  Attic  the  middle  and  passive  voices  were  morphologically 
distinguished  only  in  the  aorist  and  the  future.  In  the  Koine,  however, 
the  endings  of  the  aorist  middle  (-(a)dpqy  [-(s)ame:n],  -opqy  [-6me:n], 
etc.)  were  increasingly  replaced  by  those  of  the  aorist  passive  (-(0)qy 
[-(t‘')e:n],  etc.).  The  original  forms  are,  however,  routinely  retained 
by  Menander  (e.g.  eyeyopqy  [egenomem]  ‘I  became’,  dfreKpiydpqy 
[apekrinamem]  ‘I  answered’). 


As  an  example  of  Menander’s  style  we  may  consider  the  following  extract  from  the 
Dyscolus  (370-82),  involving  an  interchange  between  Sostratos  (a  wealthy  young  man 
in  love),  Gorgias  (a  young  peasant  farmer)  and  Daos  (Gorgias’  slave): 


(15) 

SOr 

EToipos'  irdyra  TTeL0apxeIy  aye. 

370 

GOr 

TL  KaKoTTa0eIy  aaiiTov  PidCTi; 

DAr 

(3ot3Xopai 

US'  irXelaToy  fipas'  epydaaaSaL  rfipepov, 
toOtov  re  ttiv  oocjitiy  diroppij^ayS'  Spa 

Trauaaa0'  ey()xXoOy0'  ijpTy  TTpoaioyra  t'  ey0d8e. 

SOr 

eKcpepe  SiKeXXav. 

375 

DAr 

Tijy  trap'  epoO  Xa|3d)y  i0l. 

Tpy  alpaaidy  eiToLKoSopfiaa)  ydp  Teu? 
eyu'  TroT|Teoy  Se  Kal  tolt'  egTi. 

SOr 

SOS'. 

direawaas'. 

DAr 

UTrdyu,  Tpocjiip''  eKfl  SiuKere. 

SOr 

ouTus'  exo)  ydp'  dTTo0ayeIy  fjSp  pe  6el 

f|  Cfiy  eyovTa  rfiy  Koppy. 

380 

GOr 

fiTiep  Xeyeis' 

S  4)poyeIs',  fTTiToxoLS'. 

[So; 

hetoimos  panta  piifiark'’  i:n;  age.  /  Go:  ti  kakopafi  i:n 

sauton 

Ready 

m-all-thmgs  to-obey;  come-on.  Why  to-suffer 

yourself 

biazde:?  IDa:  builomai  ho:s  pliiston  he:ma:s  ergasasfiai  teimeron, 

you-force?  I- wish  as  most  us  to-work  today, 

tu:t6n  te  tern  osp*^y:n  aporrerksant^  hama  pausast^  enok4u:nt^ 

him  and  the  back  having-sprained  at-the-same-time  to-stop  pestering 

he:mi:n  prosionta  t  ent^ade.  /  So:  ekp^ere  dikellan.  /  Da:  tern 

us  coming  and  here.  Bring-out  mattock  The 
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par  emu:  laboin  te:n  haimasjan  epoikodomeiso:  gar 

from  me  having-taken  go  The  dry-stone  wall  Tshall-build-up  for 

teo:s  ego:  ;  poe:teon  de  kai  tu:t  esti.  /  So:  dos.  apeso:sas.  / 
meanwhile  I;  to-be-done  and  also  this  is.  Give.  You-saved. 

Da:  hypago:,  tr6p'’im;  eki:  di6:kete.  /  So;  hu:to:s  ek'’o:  gar. 

Tgo,  master;  there  follow.  Thus  Tam  for. 

apot’’ani:n  e:de:  me  di:  e:  zde:n  ek'’onta  te:n  k6re:n.  /  Go:  i:per 

to-die  now  me  it-is  necessary  or  to-live  having  the  girl.  If-indeed 

legi:s  ha  p'’ron  i:s,  epityk’’ois.  ] 
you-say  what  you-mean,  may-you-succeed. 

‘So;  I’m  ready  to  do  all  I’m  told.  Come  on.  Go:  Why  force  yourself  to  suffer?  Da:  (aside) 

I  want  us  to  do  as  much  work  as  possible  today  and  for  him  to  sprain  his  back  while  he’s 
at  it  so  he  stops  coming  here  and  pestering  us.  So;  Bring  out  a  mattock.  Da:  Take  mine 
and  go  ahead.  Meanwhile  I’ll  build  up  the  dry-stone  wall.  That  needs  doing  too.  So;  Hand 
it  over.  You’ve  saved  my  life  -  Da:  I’m  off,  young  master.  Follow  me  on  there.  So;  -  for 
this  is  my  position.  I  must  now  die  in  the  attempt  or  win  the  girl  and  live.  Go;  If  you 
mean  what  you  say,  good  luck  to  you.’ 

General  features  worthy  of  comment  here  include  the  widespread  use  of  personal  and 
demonstrative  pronouns,  in  conformity  with  the  naturally  deictic/vivid  character  of 
dialogue,  and  the  comparative  rarity  and  frequently  odd  placement  (cf.  ydp  [gar]  as 
fourth  word  in  1.  376)  of  the  ‘second  position’  connective  and  discourse  particles  so 
typical  of  elaborated  classical  Attic  (even,  we  may  note,  in  the  ‘naturalistic’  dialogue 
of  Plato  or  Aristophanes).  While  we  may  safely  assume  that  tone  of  voice 
and  context  could  do  much  in  a  dramatic  interchange  to  supply  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  explicitly  by  particles  in  a  more  discursive  style,  it  is  surely  no  accident  that  the 
later  history  of  Greek  in  its  lower-level  spoken  and  written  forms  provides  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  decline  of  these  elements.  Sentences  involving  the  delayed  placement 
of  ydp  [gar]  (11.  376  and  379)  can  perhaps  best  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that 
the  initial  constituent  in  each  case  functions  as  a  displaced  ‘focus’,  with  the  particle 
appearing  in  second  position  within  the  residue  of  the  sentence  (the  comment  on  the 
focus),  and  that  this  was  a  feature  of  casual  conversational  styles  rather  than  of  formal 
writing. 

Other  features  of  the  colloquial  style  perhaps  include  the  frequent  elision  of  final 
-at  [-ai]  (cf.  TTauaaa0(aL)  [pausast’’(ai)]  in  1.  374),  the  use  of  prepositional  phrases  to 
express  possession  in  place  of  possessive  adjectives  or  the  genitives  of  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  (cf.  Ttjy  Trap'  epoO  [te:n  par  emu:]  1.  375,  cf.  4.6.2,  (8a)),  and  the  use  of  h-ndyo) 
[hypago:]  and  Slcjkoj  [di6:ko:]  to  mean  simply  ‘go’  and  ‘follow’  respectively  rather  than 
‘advance/withdraw  slowly’  and  ‘pursue’.  This  use  of  the  former  is  already  attested 
in  Aristophanes  (cf.  Birds  1017),  and  is  the  source  of  Modern  Greek  irdo)  ['pao]  ‘go’; 
the  use  of  ‘expressive’  words  in  ‘simple’  meanings  is,  of  course,  typical  of  colloquial 
speech. 

The  local  Attic  character  of  the  language  is  also  well  illustrated  by  the  use  of  rfipepov 
[te:meron]  in  1.  372  rather  than  ofipepov  [se:meron]  ‘today’;  -tt-  [-tt-]  is  also  routinely 
preferred  to  -aa-  [-ss-]  in  words  such  as  Terrapa  [tettara]  ‘four’,  where  the  penultimate 
a-vowel  is  also  local  Attic,  the  Koine  normally  employing  Ionic  reaaepa  [tessera].  Note 
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also  the  use  of  iroriTeov  [poe:teon]  in  1.  377  in  place  of  TTOiriTeov  [poje:teon];  the  loss 
of  intervocalic  [-j-]  in  this  word  is  a  typical  feature  of  4th -century  Attic,  and  one  which 
passed  for  a  time  into  the  Koine  as  a  rival  to  the  fuller  form,  only  to  be  eventually 
eliminated  as  a  parochialism  following  the  decline  of  Athenian  prestige  (cf.  ouOeis' 
[urrtrs]  in  (8b)  above). 

Turning  finally  to  the  later  Hellenistic  period  and  the  mime,  one  particular  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  genre  is  now  familiar  from  the  work  of  the  3rd-century  poet  Herodas,  who, 
in  characteristic  Alexandrian  fashion,  combined  its  low-life  subject  matter  with  the 
dialect  (Ionic)  and  metre  (‘limping’  iambics,  i.e.  with  a  final  spondee)  of  Hipponax, 
the  vitriolic  poet  of  the  6th  century  bc  (see  chapter  2). 

But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  diversity  of  such  mimetic  presentations,  reflect¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  folkloric  traditions  and  involving  both  songs  and  spoken  pieces, 
prose  and  verse,  monologue  and  scenic  performance.  One  of  the  more  famous  pieces 
is  the  2nd-century  bc  Alexandrian  Erotic  Fragment  or  Maiden’s  Complaint  (Powell 
(1933:  177-80)),  a  lyric  song  for  solo  performance  in  which  a  girl  laments  her  lover’s 
faithlessness  in  front  of  his  door.  Though  the  dialect  is  superficially  Ionic  and  occasion¬ 
ally  archaic  (perhaps  reflecting  some  particular  tradition),  the  structure  is  extremely 
simple  and  direct,  and  contains  little  that  could  not  be  readily  followed  by  any  speaker 
of  Greek  in  the  period. 

We  also  have  part  of  a  farce  (Page  (1950:  no.  76)),  written  in  vaguely  rhythmical 
prose  with  verse  interludes,  which  is  contained  in  a  papyrus  of  the  2nd  century  ad, 
but  perhaps  belongs  in  origin  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  (the  original  editors, 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  placed  it  not  much  later  than  the  Maiden’s  Lament  (1903:  41  ff)). 
It  appears  to  be  a  parody  of  Euripides’  play  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  in  which  a  Greek  girl, 
Charition,  is  living  against  her  will  amongst  Indians.  Her  friends  eventually  succeed 
in  rescuing  her  after  various  ludicrous  complications,  the  whole  being  punctuated 
(somewhat  incomprehensibly)  by  the  persistent  farting  of  a  clown.  The  language  is  of 
a  vernacular  character  and  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  decidedly 
‘modern-looking’  features,  including: 


(16)  (a)  The  vocative  adjective  pope  [mo're],^  lit.  ‘idiot’,  but  verging  here  on  the 

modern  use  (sometimes  abbreviated  to  ((3)pe  [(v)re]  <  p’pe  [mre])  as  a 
familiar/friendly  form  of  address  (11.  4  and  58),  and  already  ‘bleached’ 
of  much  of  its  offensiveness. 

(b)  The  use  of  9eXo  ['t’’elo]  ‘I  want’  with  a  ‘bare’  subjunctive  complement 
when  the  subject  of  the  complement  clause  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
main  clause  (11.  21-2),  alongside  the  classical  infinitival  construction 
when  like  subjects  are  involved  (1.  57).  As  noted  in  4.6.2  for  the  official 
Koine,  this  development  (with  or,  as  here,  without  a  conjunction)  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  replacement  of  the  infinitive  as  a  complement  to 
‘control’  verbs  like  ‘want/expect’,  initially  involving  cases  where  a  dis¬ 
tinct  (accusative)  subject  had  to  be  specified. 

(c)  The  use  of  Xoittov  [ly'pon]  (1.  59)  as  a  sentence  connective  meaning  ‘so/ 
well  then’  (literally  and  originally  ‘as  for  the  rest’)  in  very  much  the 
Modern  Greek  way. 
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4.7.8  Jewish  literature:  the  Septuagint 

This  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  made  in  the  3rd-2nd  centuries  bc  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  our  most  important  examples  of  surviving  ‘vernacular’  literature  of  the 
period.  By  the  3rd  century  the  majority  of  the  Jews  of  Ptolemaic  Egypt  (perhaps  as 
many  as  one  million,  cf.  Philo  In  Place.  43))  had  Greek  as  their  mother  tongue,  and 
it  was  judged  essential  that  they  should  have  a  translation  of  their  holy  scriptures  if 
knowledge  of  them  was  not  to  be  confined  to  an  increasingly  narrow  circle.  The  work 
was  supposedly  entrusted  to  a  team  of  72  scholars  summoned  from  Jerusalem  and  is 
accordingly  known  as  the  Septuagint  (septuaginta  is  Latin  for  ‘70’). 

Given  the  nature  of  the  material,  the  translation  in  general  reflects  neither  the  Greek 
literary  tradition  nor  the  preoccupations  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  to  that  extent  is  a 
valuable  source  of  information  about  the  ordinary  written  Greek  of  the  period.  It  was 
once  thought  that  the  very  considerable  differences  between  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint 
and  the  literary  Greek  of  the  mainstream  tradition  were  due  to  Semitic  substrate  and 
translation  effects.  But  while  it  is  undeniable  that,  as  a  close  translation  of  a  sacred 
text,  it  embodies  Hebraisms  (especially  where  the  obscurity  or  formulaic  language  of 
the  original  led  to  literalness),  the  analysis  of  the  ordinary  language  of  contemporary 
private  papyrus  documents  from  Egypt  has  now  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the 
Septuagint’s  general  grammatical  and  lexical  make-up  is  that  of  the  ordinary,  everyday 
written  Greek  of  the  times,  and  that  it  therefore  constitutes  an  important  source  of 
information  for  the  development  of  the  language  in  the  Hellenistic  period.  The  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  example,  seems  to  be  in  a  very  natural  contemporary  Koine 
(Thackeray  (1909:  13)),  though  certain  other  books  display  a  rather  mechanical  literal¬ 
ness  (e.g.  Lamentations),  while  others  exemplify  a  spread  of  styles  ranging  from  near¬ 
vernacular  (e.g.  Tobit,  from  the  Apocrypha)  to  consciously  ‘literary’  (e.g.  Esther,  with 
4  Maccabees  being  positively  Atticizing). 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  (18.  17-21)  provide  a  good 
example  of  the  middle  style: 

(17)  17.  Kttl  dnreaTeLXev  PauiXeiis'  'haavp'iusv  ...  tov  'PaJjaKTiv  ...  Tipos'  tov  PaaiXea 

'ECeKLttv  ev  6i)yd|j-eL  Papeig  em  ’lepowaXTjp  ...  18.  koI  efloriCTay  TTpo?  'ECeKiay,  Kal 
fjXSoy  TTpos'  aiiToy  ’EXiaKetp  ...  Kal  Zop.yas'  ...  19.  Kal  elrrey  irpos-  aiiToiis'  'PaifiaKris-, 
EliraTe  Sf)  irpos'  'ECeKiay,  rdSe  Xeyei  6  PaaiXeiJS'  6  p.eyas'  PaaLXeus'  Tuy  ’ACTauptuy, 

“Tl  f]  TreTToiGriaLS'  auTri  fjy  TreiTOLBas';”  20.  £1™?  ...  “BoiiXfi  Kal  dwap.LS'  el?  TioXeiroy” 
yyy  oiiy  tIvl  TTeTroL0ci)?  fiGerriCTa?  iv  e|ioL;  21.  yOy  ISoi)  TTeTTOiGa?  aauToi  eirl  Tfiy 
pd(36oy  Tfiy  KaXaplyriy  Tpy  TeGXaapeyr|y  xauTTiy,  err'  ALyuTTToy  o?  dy  CTTripLxGfj  dyijp 
ett'  ai)Tf|y,  Kal  elaeXeweTaL  ei?  rfiy  x^lpo  auroO  Kal  TphaeL  auTf|y  outw?  4>apa(l) 
PaaiXeij?  AIyGtttou  jjaaiv  toI?  TreTTOLGoeny  ett'  aOroy. 

[17.  ke  a'pestilen  basi'le(j)”s  asy'rion  ...  ton  hra'psaken  ...  pros  ton  basi'lea 

And  sent  king  of- Assyrians  ...  the  Rab-shakeh  ...  to  the  king 

heze'kian  en  dy'nami  ba'rea  epi  jerusa'lem  ...  18.  k(e)  e'boesan  pros 

Hezekiah  in  force  heavy  against  Jerusalem  ...  and  they-  shouted  to 

heze'kian,  k(e)  'elfion  pros  a(|)”'ton  elia'kim  ...  ke  'somnas  ...  19.  ke 

Hezekiah,  and  came  to  him  Eliakim  ...  and  Shebna  ...  and 

'ipen  pros  a<l)"'tus  hra'psakes:  ‘'ipate  de  pros  heze'kian,  'tade  'leji  o 
said  to  them  Rab-shakeh  ‘tell  indeed  to  Hezekiah,  these-things  says  the 
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basi'le(j)“'s  o  'meyas  basi'le<j)“s  asy'rion,  'ti  he  pe'p0t''esis  'haeji^te 

king  the  great  king  of-Assyrians:  “what  the  confidence  this 

hen  'pepot'^as?”  20. ‘ipas “bu'le  ke 'dynamis  is  'polemon;”  nyn  un  'tini 

which  you-trust?”  You-said  “counsel  and  strength  for  war;”  Now  then  in-whom 

pep0't'’os  e't''etesas  en  e'mo?  21.Nyni'du  'pep0t'’as  sacji^'to  epi  ten 

trusting  you-refused-assent  in  me?  now  look  you-trust  for-yourself  on  the 

'hrabdon  ten  kala'minen  ten  tet^az'menen  'taij)*'ten,  ep  'ejypton;  hos 

staff  the  of-reed  the  bruised  this,  on  Egypt;  who 

an  steri'k''t''e  a'ner  ep  a(l)™'ten,  ke  ise'le^J^sete  is  ten  'k^’ira  aiji^tu  ke 

ever  leans  man  on  it,  and  it-will-enter  into  the  hand  of-him  and 

tresi  a(|)"ten;  'hutos  p'’ara'o  basi'le<l)”s  e'jyptu  'pasin  t0s  pep0't'’osin 

it-will-pierce  it;  thus  Pharaoh  king  of-Egypt  for-all  the  trusting 

ep  aiji^'ton.’] 

on  him.’ 

‘17.  And  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  ...  Rab-shakeh  ...  to  king  Hezekiah  with  a  heavy  force 
against  Jerusalem  ...  18.  And  they  shouted  to  Hezekiah,  and  Eliakim  ...  and  Shebna  ... 
came  to  him  (Rab-shakeh).  19.  And  Rab-shakeh  said  to  them:  “Tell  Hezekiah  (that)  the 
king  the  great  king  of  Assyria  speaks  thus,  ‘what  is  this  confidence  in  which  you  trust?’ 

20.  You  say  ...  ,  ‘Counsel  and  strength  for  war’;  in  whom  then  do  you  place  your  trust 
in  refusing  to  accede  to  my  will?  21.  Look,  you  trust  now  on  your  own  behalf  in  this  staff 
of  bruised  reed,  in  Egypt;  if  any  man  leans  on  it,  it  will  enter  his  hand  and  pierce  it  through; 
such  is  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  for  all  those  who  place  their  trust  in  him.”  ’ 

The  phonetic  transcription  (which  is  in  some  ways  reminiscent,  allowing  for  the  loss 
here  of  vowel  length  distinctions,  of  that  of  the  earlier  Boeotian  document  discussed 
in  4.4.2),  is  an  attempt  to  represent  the  likely  majority  pronunciation,  i.e.  neither 
aristocratic/conservative  nor  vulgar,  of  the  Koine  in  Egypt  in  the  2nd  century  BC  (cf. 
Teodorsson  (1977)  for  a  full  analysis  of  the  data).  Since  a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
phonological  developments  in  the  Koine  is  provided  in  chapter  6,  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  are  confined  to  points  of  grammar  and  lexicon. 

The  simple  paratactic  style  is  at  once  apparent;  although  this  certainly  reflects  the 
organization  of  the  original  text,  it  is  also  characteristic  in  some  degree  of  all  mid-  to 
low-level  writing  in  the  Koine,  and  in  fact  constitutes  a  feature  of  unsophisticated 
non-literary  language  throughout  the  history  of  Greek.  The  only  probable  Semitism 
here  (i.e.  feature  of  Hebrew  wholly  alien  to  Greek)  is  the  ‘redundant’  use  of  kql  [ke] 
‘and’  to  introduce  the  main  clause  of  the  conditional  sentence  in  para.  21  (cf.  also  the 
discussion  of  New  Testament  Greek  in  chapter  5). 

Compared  with  classical  Greek,  there  is  once  again  a  marked  increase  in  the  use  of 
pronouns  in  positions  where  the  literary  language  would  permit,  indeed  almost  require, 
an  ellipsis,  the  sense  being  the  obvious  one  in  context.  We  may  note,  for  example,  the 
penultimate  sentence  of  21,  which  contains  the  possessive  auroO  [acf^  tu],  referring  as  a 
bound  variable  to  any  man  who  leans  on  the  staff,  and  the  direct  object  aurfiy  [a(])*  ten], 
referring  to  such  a  man’s  hand,  introduced  as  the  object  of  a  preceding  verb.  Already 
apparent  in  Menander  (cf.  4.7.7,  discussion  of  (15)),  this  becomes  the  normal  usage 
of  colloquial  Greek  henceforth. 

Also  noteworthy  is  the  decline  in  the  range  of  the  dative  (cf.  Polybius’  usage  at 
even  the  highest  levels,  4.7.2,  (11c)),  a  development  most  apparent  here  in  the  use  of 
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prepositional  phrase  replacements  after  verbs  of  ‘saying’,  ‘trusting’  and  ‘disobeying’. 
Note  in  this  connection  that  a  particular  feature  of  the  ordinary  Koine  in  this,  and  the 
immediately  following,  period  is  the  widespread  use  of  ev  [en]  +  dative  as  a  semanti¬ 
cally  ‘empty’  means  of  strengthening  the  flagging  dative  in  a  variety  of  functions  (e.g. 
comitative  in  para.  17,  simple  verbal  complement  to  f|9eTr|aas‘  [e'retesas]  in  para.  20). 
Despite  this  rearguard  action,  however,  the  accusative  is  already  advancing  as  the 
primary  prepositional  case  at  the  expense  of  the  dative:  cf.  verbs  of  ‘saying’  and  ‘shout¬ 
ing’  with  TTpos'  [pros]  +  accusative  in  paras.  18  and  19,  and  TTCTTOLOa  cttl  ['pepot^'a  epi] 
and  oTTipiCopaL  em  [ste'rizome  epi]  +  accusative  in  para.  21. 

We  might  also  take  note  of  the  semantically  idiosyncratic  Homeric  and  Ionic  perfect 
TTCTTOLBa  ['pepot^'a]  ‘I  trust’  (in  paras.  19,  20  and  21:  from  ttclGo)  ['pit’’o]  ‘I  persuade’), 
which  is  strongly  disfavoured  in  classical  Attic  prose,  but  resurfaces  here  in  the  popular 
written  Koine  as  another  form  with  a  continuous  history  in  the  (lonicized)  spoken 
vernacular. 

4.8  Clitic  Pronouns  and  the  Shift  Towards  VS  Word  Order 

We  should  also  note  in  this  last  extract  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  frequency  of  verb- 
subject  order  compared  with  classical  Greek,  a  feature  which  is  again  typical  of  the 
ordinary  Koine  in  general.  The  reasons  for  this  shift  are  complex,  but  seem  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  problems  presented  by  clitic  pronouns  (cf.  Horrocks  (1990) 
for  a  full  discussion). 

Originally  these  typically  collocated  with  sentence  connectives  in  second  position  in 
a  sentence  (cf.  Wackernagel  (1892),  a  proposal  which  has  since  spawned  a  vast  descrip¬ 
tive  and  theoretical  literature): 

(18)  ev  8e  ol  eXauCToyi  •••  h  ywii  aurri  t'lktcl  ...  (Herodotus  6.63.2) 

[en  de  oi  elassoni  kTono:!  ...  e:  gyne:  aute:  ti'kte:  ...  ] 

in  and  for-him  less  time  ...  the  woman  this  gives-birth-to  ... 

‘and  in  less  time  this  woman  bears  for  him  ...’ 

The  frequently  wide  separation  of  such  pronouns  from  their  natural  governors  soon 
led,  however,  to  a  tendency  for  them  to  appear  instead  immediately  after  the  relevant 
head  in  a  syntactic  phrase: 

(19)  TTiipcTol  6e  Trapr|KoXoi)6oiJv  got  awexA?  (Demosthenes  54.11) 

[pyretoi  de  pare:kolu:t'’u:n  moi  synek'’e:s  ] 
fevers  and  followed  me  continuous 

‘and  continual  fevers  hounded  me’ 

But  as  we  move  into  the  Hellenistic  period,  the  tension  between  these  two  options 
began  to  be  resolved  by  placing  the  verb  initially  before  clitic  pronouns  in  second 
position,  thus  combining  the  traditional  distribution  of  the  latter,  as  in  (18),  with  the 
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semantically  transparent  head-complement  order  seen  in  (19).  The  result  was  an 
increasingly  standard  V(erb)-clitic-S(ubject)-0(bject)  order,  with  VSO  then  becoming 
routine  even  in  the  absence  of  a  motivating  clitic,  as  in  (17). 

This  distribution  was  typically  disrupted  only  under  certain  circumstances, 
e.g.  when  some  clausal  element,  including  a  subject,  was  preposed  as  an  emphatic/ 
contrastive  ‘focus’,  or  when  some  sentential  ‘operator’  (e.g.  expressing  negation,  inter¬ 
rogation,  or  modality  over  the  clause  as  a  whole)  occupied  the  initial  slot.  In  these  cases 
we  find  instead  the  order  F(ocus)/Op(erator)-clitic-V,  i.e.  with  V  as  near  to  initial  posi¬ 
tion  as  possible,  but  still  adjacent  to  its  dependent  pronoun;  all  other  constituents  follow. 

Verb-final  thus  ceased  to  be  a  ‘natural’  order  in  popular  Greek,  and  typically  arose 
only  when  an  object  was  preposed  for  emphasis.  Furthermore,  the  dual  distribution 
of  clitics  (i.e.  V-cl  in  most  cases,  cl-V  in  the  presence  of  initial  F/Op)  continued  into 
Medieval  Greek,  and  even  into  some  modern  dialects  (e.g.  Cypriot).  In  standard 
Modern  Greek,  however,  the  order  clitic-verb  has  now  been  generalized  except  in  the 
case  of  imperatives  and  gerunds. 

As  an  example  of  both  types  together,  consider  the  following  sentence  from  an  early 
Ptolemaic  will  (P.  Eleph.  2.  ii.  10-11,  284  bc): 

(20)  kav  Sk  tl  efairopioyTai  ...  Aioywio?  fj  KaMiuTa  Cuvres',  TpecjieTUCTay  aiiToiiS' 
ol  ulel?  Tidy  re?  ... 

[ea:n  de  ti  eksapor6:ntai  ...  dionysios  e  kallista 

if  but  anything  are-in-need-of(subjunctive)  ...  Dionysios  or  Kallista 
trep’'eto:san  a(u)tu:s  hoi  hyjeis  pantes] 
let-support  them  the  sons  all 

‘if  Dionysios  or  Kallista  should  be  in  need  during  their  lifetimes,  their  sons  collectively 
shall  support  them.’ 

In  the  subordinate  clause  there  is  the  conditional  conjunction  in  initial  position,  setting 
up  a  timeless/generic  proposition,  and  controlling  the  subjunctive  mood  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  verb;  since  initial  position  is  filled  by  an  operator,  the  clitic  pronoun  appears  second 
and  the  verb  follows  immediately,  with  subject  and  other  elements  in  its  train. 

With  respect  to  the  main  clause,  recall  that  the  classical  3rd-person  anaphoric  pro¬ 
nouns,  auTov  [auton]  ‘him’  etc.,  function  effectively  as  clitics  (cf.  Dover  (I960)),  despite 
their  written  accent,  in  that  they  never  occur  sentence-initially  in  this  role;  they  are,  of 
course,  the  source  of  the  modern  clitic  pronouns  tov  [ton]  etc.,  via  the  reduced  forms 
droy  [a'ton]  etc.  that  are  sometimes  attested  in  low-level  texts  of  the  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  periods.**  Since  there  is  here  neither  a  focus  nor  a  semantic  operator,  the  verb 
naturally  comes  first,  with  its  dependent  clitic  following  immediately  in  second  position 
and  the  subject  once  again  coming  last. 

4.9  Analogical  Pressure  on  the  Strong  Aorist  Paradigm 

Returning  to  (17),  we  may  note  finally  the  beginnings  of  the  levelling  of  the  distinction 
between  the  irregular  ‘strong’  aorist  paradigm  (with  1/2/3  sg  forms  ending  in  -ov  [-on]. 


zomtes, 

living, 
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-eg  [-es],  -e  [-e])  and  the  regular  ‘weak’  aorists  (with  1/2/3  sg  forms  in  -(a)a  [-(s)a], 
-(a)ag  [-(s)as],  (a)e  [-(s)e]).  Thus  alongside  ‘classical’  hkQov  ['elt''-on]  (in  para.  18)  we 
find  el  Iras'  ['ip-as]  (in  para.  20),  in  which  the  classical  elrres  ['ip-es]  has  been  replaced 
by  a  form  with  the  weak  suffix. 

For  certain  verbs  (including  elrrov  ['ipon])  this  paradigm  shift  was  already  charac¬ 
teristic  of  classical  Ionic.  It  affected  the  Attic  equivalents  only  in  part,  but  passed  into 
the  lonicized  Koine,  and  with  time  spread  to  become  an  increasingly  common  feature 
of  its  middle-to-low  registers;  the  final  product  of  this  interference  will  be  considered 
in  chapter  5  and  again  in  Part  II  (Byzantine  Greek). 

4.10  The  Spoken  Koine:  Regional  Diversity 

4,10.1  Introduction 

The  examination  of  the  linguistic  usage  of  ‘vernacular’  literature  leads  the  way  to  a 
general  consideration  of  the  lower  registers  of  the  Koine,  in  particular  of  the  written 
evidence  available  for  reconstructing  aspects  of  its  structure  and  history  as  a  popular 
spoken  language. 

The  issue  of  regional  variety  in  old  Greece  has  already  been  considered  above  in 
connection  with  Boeotian/Koine  and  Doric/Koine  interference  (4.4.2, 4.4.3).  Significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  getting  to  grips  with  the  sociolinguistics  of 
dialect  choice  and  dialect  mixture  in  different  regions  and  a  general  picture  has  emerged 
of  growing  diglossia  and  two-way  dialect/Koine  interference,  followed  by  the  pro¬ 
gressive  marginalization  of  the  local  varieties  and  the  corresponding  emergence  of 
regionally  differentiated  versions  of  the  Koine  (see,  in  particular,  Brixhe  (1993a,  1996, 
1998)). 

Outside  the  territories  in  which  it  had  been  long  established,  however,  Greek  in  the 
early  3rd  century  bc  was  essentially  the  native  language  of  the  educated  elite  of  the 
new  urban  centres  and  of  the  relatively  impoverished  colonists  who  had  gone  out  to 
populate  them.  It  was  not  the  native  language  of  the  Hellenistic  world  as  a  whole, 
and  only  in  Asia  Minor  did  Greek  eventually,  after  many  centuries,  come  anywhere 
close  to  eliminating  the  indigenous  languages  as  a  universal  medium  of  communication 
(cf.  8.2). 

None  the  less  a  great  many  people  of  non-Greek  origin  inevitably  acquired  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Greek  as  a  second  language,  and  any  who  looked  for  employment  in  govern¬ 
ment  service  had  to  have  a  high-level  command  of  the  language,  both  spoken  and 
written.  Thus  although  the  Greco-Macedonian  elite  remained  determinedly  monolin¬ 
gual  for  the  most  part,  many  low-ranking  local  officials  of  native  origin  became  fully 
competent  in  Greek,  in  part  as  a  result  of  a  rigorous  training  to  judge  from  the  very 
high  grammatical  and  orthographic  standards  of  many  quite  ordinary  papyrus  docu¬ 
ments  from  Egypt. 

Again,  though  the  upper  classes  very  largely  kept  themselves  to  themselves,  inter¬ 
marriage  and  daily  contact  between  Greeks  and  non-Greeks  in  the  lower  strata  of 
society  inevitably  promoted  bilingualism  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  it  is  above  all  in 
private  documents  composed  by  the  (more  or  less)  literate  members  of  this  sector  of 
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the  population  that  the  interference  phenomena  of  daily  speech  are  best  reflected  and 
evidence  of  regional  variety  within  the  lingua  franca  of  ordinary  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
Arabs,  Syrians,  Jews,  and  Persians  can  most  clearly  be  discerned. 

We  should  recall,  however,  that  the  category  of  private  documents  is  a  broad  one, 
and  we  should  not  expect  that  they  will  all  be  equally  revealing  of  interference  or 
substandard  phenomena,  or  that  statistical  analyses  of  different  usages  will  necessarily 
be  informative;  some  composers  of  private  documents  were  highly  educated,  and  others 
could  always  hire  the  services  of  a  professional  scribe  who  was  likely  to  be  fully  literate 
and  reasonably  well-trained  in  the  conventions  of  the  relevant  document-type.  None 
the  less,  where  the  Koine  was  superimposed  on  indigenous  languages  other  than  Greek, 
we  do  find  evidence  for  diatopic  variation  in  at  least  lower-level  documents  (cf.  Bubenfk 
(1989:  ch.  5),  Consani  (1993)),  and  we  may  take  as  illustrative  examples  the  Koine  of 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor. 

4.10.2  Egypt 

As  with  many  alleged  Semitic  phenomena  in  the  Septuagint  (and  also  the  New 
Testament,  see  5.10.2),  a  large  number  of  features  once  thought  to  be  ‘Egyptian’  have 
now  been  shown,  through  both  their  recurrence  in  contemporary  Greek  elsewhere  and 
their  continuation  in  Medieval  and  Modern  Greek,  to  belong  to  the  regular  internal 
history  of  the  language. 

In  the  case  of  Egypt,  however,  the  work  of  Mayser  and  Schmoll  (1970),  Gignac 
(1976,  1981)  and  Teodorsson  (1977)  has  provided  a  solid  philological  base  for  the 
identification  of  true  markers  of  Egyptian  Greek,  at  least  some  of  which  are  due  to  the 
impact  of  Coptic  (the  final  form  of  the  old  Egyptian  language  prior  to  its  demise). 
Most  bilingual  regionalisms,  of  course,  tell  us  more  about  the  substrate  language  than 
about  Greek,  and  these  obviously  had  no  lasting  effect  on  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  language  as  a  whole.  Occasionally  they  coincide  with  general  patterns  of  evolu¬ 
tion  in  the  language,  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  reason  to  interpret  them  as  the  direct 
result  of  substrate  interference,  even  if  the  substrate  may  have  reinforced  the  develop¬ 
ment  locally. 

As  an  example,  Coptic  regularly  used  voiced  allophones  of  its  plosives  after  nasal 
consonants,  and  this  is  also  attested  in  Greek  documents  from  Egypt,  rarely  at  first, 
but  with  growing  frequency  as  we  move  into  the  Roman  period:  e.g.  TraBelv  Sl  [pa't''in 
di],  with  6l  for  tl  [ti],  ‘to  suffer  something’.  But  there  is  evidence  for  voicing  in  this 
context  from  elsewhere  (most  strikingly  in  Pamphylia,  because  of  its  very  early  attesta¬ 
tion  there  in  the  4th  century  bc),  and  voicing  is  now  the  rule  in  standard  Modern 
Greek.  In  such  cases,  then,  we  must  be  dealing  with  sporadic  ‘phonetic’  spellings 
reflecting  a  current  pronunciation  even  among  monoglot  Greek  speakers,  and  not  only 
in  Egypt  but  in  many  other  areas  of  the  Greek-speaking  world. 

Concentrating  here  on  phonology,  which  is  arguably  the  most  important  area  of 
differentiation  in  standard  languages,  the  following  characteristics  of  Egyptian  Koine 
emerge  most  clearly  (cf.  Consani  (1993),  and  see  the  relevant  sections  of  Teodorsson 
(1977)  and,  for  the  Roman  period,  Gignac  (1976),  where  full  documentation  is 
provided): 
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(21) 


(a)  The  graphic  interchange  of  both  voiceless  aspirated  and  voiced  plosives 
with  their  voiceless  counterparts. 

(i)  The  aspirated/voiceless  overlaps  are  contextually  conditioned  in  the 
main  (after  [s],  before  another  aspirate,  and  in  the  context  of  liquids 
and  nasals)  and  reflect  an  internal  development  of  Egyptian  Greek 
that  is  paralleled  in  part  in  some  ancient  dialects;  the  cases  that  fall 
outside  the  usual  patterns  are  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
only  one  Coptic  dialect  (Bohairic,  spoken  in  the  Delta  area)  had 
aspirated  stop  phonemes. 

(ii)  With  respect  to  the  unconditioned  voiced/voiceless  interchanges, 
we  should  note  that  the  number  of  spelling  mistakes  involving 
the  labials  is  fewer  than  those  for  the  dentals  and  velars.  Since 
Coptic  lacked  contrasts  in  its  plosive  system  based  on  [+  voice] 
but  did  have  a  phonologically  significant  opposition  between  the 
voiceless  labial  plosive  /p/  and  the  voiced  fricative  /|3/,  the  explana¬ 
tion  seems  straightforward;  errors  decrease  in  number  in  the  articu¬ 
latory  area  where  a  voicing  opposition  existed  in  the  ‘native’ 
language  (see  Worrell  (1934),  Till  (1961),  Vergote  (1973),  Loprieno 
(1995)). 

(b)  Spelling  interchange  between  a  and  C  also  reflects  the  absence  of  a  pho¬ 
nemic  contrast  between  /s/  and  /z/  in  Coptic. 

(c)  The  common  graphic  interchange  of  o/cj  and  ou  implies  some  confusion 
of  /o/  and  /u/  in  the  speech  of  some  writers;  this  is  also  probably  a  Coptic 
substrate  effect  since  the  contrast  between  /o/  and  /u/  was  neutralized 
after  [m]  and  [n],  and  frequently  in  final  position  when  the  vowel  was 
unstressed. 

(d)  Similarly,  interchanges  between  a  and  e/ai,  a  and  o/w,  and  o/to  and  e/at 
in  unaccented  (i.e.  by  now  unstressed)  syllables  imply  some  assimilation 
of  the  low/mid  unstressed  vowels  [a],  [e]  and  [o]  to  the  /s/  of  Coptic. 


Certain  other  features,  however,  seem  to  be  internal  developments  of  Egyptian 
Greek  itself.  We  may  note,  for  example,  the  sporadic  omission  of  the  liquids  [1]  and 
[r]  in  the  context  of  occlusives,  and  the  frequent  interchange  of  at  and  a  in  Ptolemaic 
papyri,  implying  a  lower  than  usual  articulation  for  the  former  (i.e.  as  [ae]  rather  than 

[e],  with  consequential  ai/a,  as  well  as  the  more  usual  aik  interchanges). 

The  weakness  of  word-final  [n]  is  also  often  reflected  directly  by  its  omission  in 
spelling,  but  this  particular  feature  seems  to  have  been  quite  common  in  vernacular 
Greek  generally  to  judge  from  the  evidence,  say,  of  Attic  inscriptions  (cf.  Teodorsson 
(1974,  1978),  Threatte  (1980,  1996)).  We  may  compare  here  the  Modern  Greek  situ¬ 
ation  in  which,  certain  dialects  such  as  Cypriot  apart,  final  [n]  survives  in  only  a 
handful  of  words,  and  under  specific  contextual  conditions  (cf.  Parts  II  and  III  for  this 
development,  which  is  distinct  from  the  sporadic  and  unconditioned  dropping  of  final 
[-n]  attested  in  the  papyri).  Similar  remarks  apply  to  final  [s],  though  in  this  case 
Medieval  and  Modern  Greek  provide  clear  evidence  of  early  resistance  to  any  potential 
loss,  presumably  for  grammatical  reasons  ([-s]  being  a  major  morpho-syntactic  marker 
in  a  large  number  of  inflectional  paradigms). 
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The  more  general  weakness  of  syllable-final  nasals  before  plosives,  however,  as 
evidenced  by  frequent  omission  and  hypercorrect  insertion,  though  occasionally  paral¬ 
leled  in  Asia  Minor  Koine  and  classical  dialects,  including  even  Attic  (cf.  Teodorsson 
(1978:  89),  Brixhe  (1987:  33)),  seems  to  have  been  specially  characteristic  of  Egyptian 
Greek  from  Ptolemaic  times  onwards.  Both  medially  and  word-finally  this  process 
sometimes  involved  not  simply  the  loss  of  the  nasal,  with  or  without  nasalization  of 
the  preceding  vowel,  but  complete  assimilation  to  the  following  consonant:  cf.  spellings 
like  iTpoCTf|veKKev  [prose:nekken]  ‘s/he  brought’,  for  TTpoCTriveyKey,  3rd  century  bc. 

On  the  other  hand  evidence  for  the  retention  of  the  medial  nasal  and  for  its  voicing 
effect  on  a  following  voiceless  plosive  increases  steadily  in  the  Roman  period,  as  noted 
above,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  general  situation  elsewhere,  to  judge  from  the 
evidence  of  Modern  Greek.  Thus  even  those  modern  dialects  that  have  now  eliminated 
nasals  in  this  context  show  evidence  of  their  former  presence  through  the  retention  of 
voiced  plosives  (in  some  areas  still  geminated,  as  a  consequence  of  assimilation  to  the 
already  voiced  plosive,  cf.  Newton  (1972:  93-9)):  e.g.  ['pente]  >  ['pende]  >  ['pedde] 
(>  ['pede])  ‘five’. 

4.10.3  Asia  Minor 

Turning  briefly  to  Asia  Minor,  the  pioneering  work  of  Brixhe  (1987)  has  provided 
important  new  insights  and  a  comprehensive  bibliography  (cf.  also  Consani  (1993)). 
Here  the  coastal  regions  had  undergone  a  very  early  Hellenization,  as  already  noted, 
and  the  indigenous  populations  of  the  interior  were,  unlike  in  Egypt,  extremely  hetero¬ 
geneous  both  ethnically  and  linguistically,  with  Phrygian  and  Pisidian  in  particular 
surviving  alongside  Greek  into  the  Christian  era.  The  impact  of  the  Koine  was  therefore 
variable  according  to  region,  but  certain  features  are  also  well-attested  in  other  areas 
and  as  such  represent  part  of  the  general  development  of  the  language. 

We  may  note,  for  example,  the  steady  increase  in  instances  of  aphaeresis  (loss  of 
initial  unaccented  vowels)  and  syncope,  the  co-occurrence  of  standard  aviev  [af/ef]  and 
substandard  a/e  spellings  (the  latter  reflecting  allegro  pronunciations)  in  words  such 
as  a(u)T6y  [a[f]ton]  ‘him’,  and  the  synizesis  of  [i]  and  [e]  in  the  context  of  a  following 
vowel  (e.g.  [-ia]/[-ea]  >  [-ja],  with  accent  shift  to  the  final  vowel  if  the  [i]  or  [e]  was 
originally  stressed). 

On  the  other  hand,  evidence  for  the  weakness  of  word-final  nasals,  otherwise  widely 
attested,  is  notably  sparse  in  this  region,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  sys¬ 
tematic  retention  of  final  [-n]  was  already  a  characteristic  of  Cypriot  Koine  (despite 
Ptolemaic  rule,  cf.  Consani  (1986,  1990)),  and  that  this  remains  a  feature  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  dialect.  It  is  also  a  marked  feature  of  the  modern  dialects  of  Chios  and  the 
Dodecanese,  and  was  typical  of  those  Greek  dialects  (Cappadocian,  Bithynian  and 
Pontic)  widely  spoken  in  Asia  Minor  up  until  the  exchange  of  populations  with  Turkey 
in  1923  (see  Part  III). 

Here,  then,  there  seems  to  be  modern  dialect  evidence  for  a  specifically  eastern  type 
of  Koine  spoken  in  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus  and  other  adjacent  islands  (cf.  Thumb  (1901: 
ch.  5,  1906,  1912),  Dawkins  (1916:  213-14)).  Other  features  shared  by  some  or  all 
of  these  modern  dialects,  at  least  until  recently,  include  the  continued  use  of  the  article 
as  a  relative  (Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Cos,  Cappadocia;  an  old  Asiatic  Ionic  characteristic. 
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common  in  Homer  and  Herodotus,  and  also  shared  by  ancient  Lesbian),  the  continued 
use  of  possessive  adjectives  (Chios,  Cappadocia,  Pontus;  replaced  elsewhere  by  prepo¬ 
sitional  expressions,  now  defunct,  or  the  simple  genitive  of  personal  pronouns),  and  a 
pool  of  common  vocabulary  items  and/or  special  senses  of  otherwise  familiar  words. 

Other  features,  however,  seem  once  again  to  be  potentially  attributable  to  substrate 
effects,  for  example  the  frequency  of  prothetic  vowels  in  Phrygia  and  the  contextually 
conditioned  closure  of  unaccented  [e]  >  [i]  and  [o]  >  [u].  The  latter  phenomenon  is 
familiar  from  some  ancient  dialects,  but  the  regularity  of  these  changes  and  their 
general  restriction  to  unstressed  final  syllables  in  the  Asia  Minor  Koine  suggest  quite 
strongly  that  they  reflect  the  paralel  properties  of  the  /e/~/i/  and  /o/~/u/  neutralizations 
of  Phrygian.  Such  vowel  raising  remained,  incidentally,  a  characteristic  of  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  modern  Cappadocian,  Bithynian  and  Pontic,  in  which,  unlike  in  the  northern 
dialects  of  Modern  Greek  (cf.  Part  III),  the  process  was  again  largely  confined  to  post¬ 
tonic,  particularly  final,  syllables. 

Similarly,  the  frequent  graphic  interchange  of  voiceless  and  aspirated  plosives, 
though  again  partially  paralleled  elsewhere,  seems  to  have  a  randomness  right  across 
Asia  Minor  (examples  from  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Phrygia,  Lycia,  Pisidia,  Pamphylia, 
Galatia,  Lycaonia)  that  points  to  the  general  absence  of  such  a  contrast  in  the  relevant 
native  languages. 

Such  ‘local’  features  could  readily  be  compiled  for  the  Koine  of  Palestine  and  Syria 
(cf.  Bubenik  (1989:  4.6,  5.2),  where  Aramaic,  including  Syriac,  continued  in  use  after 
the  Arab  conquest  of  the  7th  century  ad.  Unfortunately  relatively  little  work  has  been 
done  on  the  Hellenistic  inscriptions  of  this  region,  with  most  effort  concentrated  on 
the  supposed  Semitisms  of  the  Septuagint  (cf.  4.7.8)  and  the  New  Testament  (see  5.7 
and  5.8).  But  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  point  that  the  Koine  was,  in  its 
more  popular  registers,  very  far  from  being  a  uniform  language;  its  considerable  het¬ 
erogeneity,  both  in  old  Greece  and  in  the  new  kingdoms,  is  already  clearly  apparent 
from  documents  of  the  later  Hellenistic  period,  with  local  differences  deriving  from 
both  ancient  dialectal/foreign-language  substrate  effects  and  language-internal  develop¬ 
ments  within  particular  regions.  Both  categories  naturally  include  features  which  are 
important  for  an  understanding  of  the  later  dialect  geography  of  Greek  as  well  as 
dead-end  traits  which  eventually  wither  away  in  their  region  of  origin  leaving  no  sig¬ 
nificant  trace  on  later  history. 

This  diversity  should  not,  however,  blind  us  to  changes  which,  in  the  light  of 
Medieval  and  Modern  Greek,  anticipate  or  reflect  the  general  development  of  the 
language  as  a  whole.  The  private  inscriptions  and  papyri  provide  invaluable  evidence 
for  a  number  of  such  innovations  in  the  more  popular  varieties  of  Greek,  and  the 
particular  value  of  these  documents  in  this  connection  must  now  be  illustrated. 

4.11  Private  Inscriptions  and  Papyri:  Some  Major  Trends 

4.11.1  Introduction:  datives,  future  periphrases,  the  nom-acc  plural  of 
consonant-stems 

We  have  already  seen  that  literary  texts  written  in  a  language  subject  to  the  conserva¬ 
tive  influence  of  literary,  cultural  and  grammatical  tradition  reveal  relatively  little  of 
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the  development  of  spoken  Greek,  and  that  even  more  popular  productions, 
though  reflecting  certain  grammatical  and  lexical  changes  more  directly,  show 
almost  nothing  by  way  of  phonological  change  because  written  in  the  standard 
orthography. 

By  contrast,  even  though  all  who  had  learned  to  write  had,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  exercise,  come  into  contact  with  the  grammatical/literary  tradition,  the  private 
documents  of  the  less  well-educated  sometimes  provide  vital  additional  insights, 
through  their  numerous  spelling  mistakes  and  relatively  unselfconscious  grammatical 
structures,  into  changes  at  all  linguistic  levels  in  the  everyday  language  of  the  majority 
of  the  Greek-speaking  population. 

We  may  begin  with  the  following  extracts  from  a  papyrus  letter  written  by  one 
Apollonios  to  his  elder  brother  (‘father’  in  the  piece  is  a  conventional  form  of  address 
to  a  man  older  than  oneself),  dated  c.l52  bc  (P.  Par.  47/UPZ  70): 

(22)  ’ATToXXajyios-  TTToXeiraLW  tul  Trarpl  6|TyiJO  Toy  ZdpaTny,  1  pifi  puKpoy 

TL  eyTpcTTopaL,  oi)K  dy  pe  ISes'  to  TTOpouTroy  pou  ttottotc,  otl  i|jeij8r|L  irdyTa  Kal  ol 
Tiapd  oe  9eol  opoius',  otl  ey[3e(3Xr|Kay  upas'  els  uXT|y  peydXTiy  Kal  oi  6uydpe0a 
diToSayety  Kay  lStis  otl  peXXopey  ouG'riyaL,  tote  (3aTTTLCupe9a.  YLyuoKe  otl  TTLpdaeTai 
6  SpaTTETTis  pf)  d(()IyaL  pM-ds  ettI  Tuy  tottuv  lyai'  ...  ouk  eotl  dyaKutfiaL  pE  ttottote 
£y  Ti]  TpLKoplaL  uiro  T'fjs  alaxuvris.  1  Kal  aliToiis  SESuKopEy  ...  irpos  toiis  Tpy 
dXf|6cLay  \EyoyTEs. 


[apo'lonios  ptole'mEeo  to  pa'tri  'k'’serin.  om'nyo  to(n)  'sarapin,  i  me 

Apollonios  to-Ptolemy  the  father  (I-bid)  to-rejoice.  I-swear  (by-)the  Serapis,  if  not 
mi'kron  di  en'drepomte,  uk  an  me  'ides  to  'porso'pom  mu  'popote, 

little  something  I-feel-shame,  not  would  me  you-have-seen  the  face  of-me  ever, 

hoti  'pseP”di  'panda  kae  ho  para  se  de'o  ho'moos,  hoti  em'beplekan 
because  you-lie  always  and  the  with  you  gods  likewise,  because  they-had-cast 
hi'mas  is  'hylen  me'yalen  kse  hu  dy'nameha  apot'’a'nin  kan  'ides 
us  into  matter  great  and  where  we-may  to-die  and-if  you  see 
hoti  'melomen  so't'’ense,  'tote  Papti'zomet''a.  'jinoske  hoti  pi'rasetae 
that  we-shall  to-be-saved,  then  we-are-sunk.  Know  that  will-try 
ho  dra'petes  me  a'pHnse  he'mas  epi  ton  'dopon  'inas  ...  uk  'esti 
the  runaway  not  to-let  us  on  the  places  to-be  ...  Not  it-is-possible 
ana'kypsx  me  'popote  en  di  triko'mia  hypo  tes  £e'sk*'ynes,  i  kx 

to-lift-the-head  me  ever  in  the  Trikomia  becuase-of  the  shame,  if  indeed 

ha$”'tus  de'dokamen  ...  pros  tus  ten  a'let''ean  'leyondes.] 

selves  we-have-given  ...  (A  reply)  to  those  the  truth  saying 


‘Apollonios  to  Ptolemaios  his  father  (i.e.  older  brother)  greetings.  I  swear  by  Serapis  that 
if  I  did  not  have  a  little  compunction  you  would  never  have  seen  my  face  again,  because 
you  lie  all  the  time  and  your  gods  likewise,  because  they  dropped  us  (the  letter  reads  you, 
but  this  is  an  error)  into  a  grand  business  in  which  we  may  well  die  and  if  ever  you  see 
(in  a  vision)  that  we  are  about  to  be  saved  we  are  sunk  at  once.  Know  that  the  ‘runaway’ 
(a  term  of  abuse  for  an  enemy)  will  try  to  stop  us  being  in  the  place  ...  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  hold  up  my  head  in  Trikomia  ever  again  for  shame  that  we  have  given  ourselves 
away  ...  A  reply  to  the  purveyors  of  truth.’ 
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Particularly  striking  is  the  author’s  reluctance  to  use  the  dative  outside  the  formulaic 
greeting  at  the  beginning.  Thus  in  the  main  clause  of  the  conditional  sentence  that 
follows  we  would  perhaps  have  expected  a  so-called  ‘ethic’  dative  of  oblique  involve¬ 
ment,  but  instead  we  find  the  accusative  pe  [me].  The  often  ‘goal-orientated’  sense  of 
the  indirect  object  (cf.  ‘give  to/send  to’  etc.),  together  with  the  use  of  two  accusatives 
rather  than  an  accusative  and  a  dative  with  verbs  like  ‘teach’,  encouraged  such  overlaps 
between  the  dative  and  the  accusative,  and  a  tendency  to  replace  datives  with  accusa¬ 
tives  spread  to  other  uses  too,  most  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  clitic  pronouns, 
as  here. 

We  might  also  note,  incidentally,  the  rather  later  but  wholly  parallel  overlap 
between  such  oblique  datives  and  possessive  genitives.  This  begins  with  cases  like  (23) 
(P.  Flor.  127): 

(23)  Xap[3dveL9  pou  rd  ypdppara 

[lam'banis  mu  ta  'yramataj 
you-receive  of-me  the  letters 

where  the  genitive  pronoun  is  undoubtedly  a  marker  of  possession,  but  the  possibility 
of  placing  it,  as  a  clitic,  in  the  classic  ‘second  position’  in  the  sentence  (rather  than 
after  the  head  within  the  relevant  noun  phrase)  encourages  comparison  with  the  dative 
pronouns  that  also  naturally  appear  there.  In  this  particular  case,  since  the  dative 
could  also  be  used  to  express  possession  (cf.  ‘the  letter  to-me’  etc.),  we  would  most 
naturally  still  assume  a  possessive  sense.  But  from  here  it  was  a  small  step,  given  an 
appropriate  context,  to  interpret  such  a  displaced  genitive  pronoun  as  overlapping 
more  widely  with  the  dative,  first  in  the  ethic/oblique  involvement  function  (‘s/he 
seized  to/for-me  the  cloak’)  and  finally  as  an  indirect  object  (‘s/he  gave  to-me  the 
reward’).  We  should  not  be  surprised,  then,  to  see  many  examples  in  the  later  papyri 
of  both  accusative  and  genitive  pronouns  functioning  as  indirect  objects  in  place  of 
the  classical  dative. 

Once  firmly  established  in  the  pronoun  system  these  usages  also  began  to  extend  to 
full  noun  phrases,  most  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  genitive  (though  in  general 
prepositional  phrases  are  preferred).  In  Modern  Greek  the  northern  dialects  have  now 
generalized  the  accusative  as  the  case  for  indirect  object  pronouns,  the  southern  dialects 
the  genitive. 

As  is  often  the  case,  such  functional  overlaps  coincided  with  the  destructive  effects 
of  sound  change  in  undermining  the  dative  case.  With  the  loss  of  the  final  i-element 
of  the  long  diphthongs  and  the  equalization  of  vowel  length  the  dative  singular  of 
many  classes  of  noun  became  virtually  homophonous  with  the  accusative  singular 
(given  the  weakness  of  final  -v  [-n]).  Thus  Ist-declension  xwpav  ['k’’ora(n)]/xojpq  ['k'’ora] 
‘country’,  2nd-declension  Xoyov  ['loyo(n)]/X6'ytp  ['loyo]  ‘word’,  etc.  This  inevitably  led 
to  further  overlapping  usages  even  where  the  accusative  and  dative  forms  were  clearly 
distinguished,  as  in  Ist/2nd-declension  plural  and  in  the  3rd  declension.  The  problem 
was  further  exacerbated  in  Egypt  by  the  frequent  neutralization  of  /o/  and  /u/  in  un¬ 
stressed  final  syllables  (cf.  (2Ic)),  so  that  singular  2nd-declension  genitives  and  datives 
were  also  often  homophonous  in  casual  varieties:  cf.  Xoyou  ['loyuj/Xoyu  ['loyuj. 
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As  further  evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  dative  we  should  note  that  the  accusative 
ae  [se]  in  the  prepositional  possessive  ol  Tiapd  ae  Beoi  [ho  para  se  t^'e'o],  lit.  ‘the  beside 
you  gods’,  is  in  fact  an  authorial  correction  for  dative  qol  [so]  (an  ‘ablatival’  genitive 
being  manifestly  inappropriate  here);  only  after  the  preposition  ev  [en]  ‘in’  does 
Apollonios  feel  comfortable  with  the  dative  case,  and  we  have  already  noted  above 
how  this  particular  preposition  came  to  be  used  widely  as  a  virtually  meaningless 
support  for  the  dative  in  a  variety  of  adverbial  functions. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  use  of  accusative  pe  [me]  after  ouk  sotl  [uk  'esti]  ‘it 
is  impossible’,  where  the  classical  language  would  ordinarily  have  employed  a  dative; 
this  could  also  be  interpreted  as  a  shift  to  an  accusative  and  infinitive  construction  (it 
is  impossible  for-me  [to  X]  >  it  is  impossible  [(for)  me  to  X[),  but  the  general  trend 
was  away  from  such  structures  (James  (2007)). 

Other  features  of  interest  here  include  the  avoidance  of  the  future  passive  in  favour 
of  a  periphrasis  with  peXXw  ['melo]  +  aorist  passive  infinitive,  peXXopev  atoOfiya 
['melome(n)  so't'’en^]  ‘we-are-about  to-be-saved’;  such  periphrases  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  future  system  with  the  passage  of  time,  particularly  after  sound  change 
had  effectively  destroyed  the  distinction  between  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  the  future 
indicative  in  the  active  paradigm  of  many  verbs  (cf.  chapter  5). 

The  use  of  the  classical  optative  (in  conjunction  with  the  particle  dy  [an])  in  the 
‘root’  sense  of  possibility  has  similarly  been  replaced  by  the  use  of  modal  auxiliaries, 
both  personal  (8uydpe0a  [dy'namet^'a],  =  ‘we  may’  rather  than  ‘we  are  able’,  and  in  the 
sense  ‘it  is  possible  that  we  ...’  rather  than  ‘we  are  allowed  to  ...’)  and  impersonal 
(eoTL  ['esti]  ‘it  is  possible’),  both  in  conjunction  with  infinitival  complements. 

Finally,  we  should  note  the  use  of  the  3rd-declension  nominative  in  -e?  [-es]  for  the 
accusative  in  -ag  [-as]  in  the  participle  XeyoyTes-  [’leyondes]  at  the  very  end  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  (in  fact  on  the  reverse).  This  is  paralleled  in  some  dialect  inscriptions  from  as  early 
as  the  6th  century  bc  (most  notably  in  Elean),  and  appears  to  be  the  product  of  various 
analogies  with  3rd-declension  forms  in  which  no  distinction  was  made  between  these 
two  cases  in  the  plural.^  In  Attic,  and  subsequently  in  the  Koine,  the  use  of  -ei?  [-is] 
as  both  nominative  and  accusative  plural  in  the  i-  and  u-stems  (cf.  i-stem  ttoXcls'  ['polis] 
‘cities  (nom/acc  pi)’  etc.)  seems  to  have  affected  first  the  eu-stems,  where  the  innovative 
nominative  plural  -els  [-'is]  (as  in  paoiXeTs  [[Jasi'lis]  ‘kings’,  replacing  earlier  -fjs  [-'es]) 
came  to  have  both  functions  at  the  expense  of  the  original  accusative  -eag  [-'eas].  From 
here  the  pattern  (if  not  the  actual  endings)  started  to  spread  to  consonant-stem  forms 
of  the  3rd  declension,  as  here.  The  longer-term  effect  was  to  undermine  the  distinction 
between  the  nominative  and  the  accusative  plural  even  in  the  1st  (a-stem)  declension, 
as  a  result  of  further  changes  to  be  discussed  below.  In  Modern  Greek  masculine  and 
feminine  nouns  of  the  3rd  declension  have  very  largely  assimilated  to  the  1st  declension, 
and  all  have  nominative  and  accusative  plurals  in  [-es]. 

4.11.2  Phonological  developments 

Full  details  of  the  phonological  development  of  the  Koine  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods  are  provided  in  chapter  6.  The  major  points  to  be 
discussed  here  are  therefore  mainly  methodological,  though  particular  details  have 
been  selected  to  illustrate  the  issues  involved. 
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First,  we  should  note  that  many  private  letters  written  at  much  later  times  than  (22) 
employ  a  more  ‘correct’  orthography,  and  that  level  of  education  is  therefore  at  least 
as  important  a  factor  as  date  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  spelling  reflects  sound 
change  directly.  Here,  for  example,  there  is  a  frequent  substitution  of  l  for  cl  (cf.  I  [i] 
for  el  ‘if’,  Ihes"  ['ides]  for  elSes-  ‘you  saw’  and  several  other  examples),  which  clearly 
demonstrates  the  raising  of  at  least  some  allophones  (especially  in  pre-consonantal  and 
word-final  positions)  of  ‘classical’  /e(:)/  (written  ei)  to  [i],  and  correlates  with  what  we 
see  both  in  earlier  official  Boeotian  inscriptions  and  more  sporadically  in  low-level 
Attic  documents  from  the  5th  century  onwards  (cf.  Teodorsson  (1974:  175-8,  251, 
254  ff).  The  change  was  completed  in  the  later  Roman  period  and  the  resultant  merger 
is  a  feature  of  Modern  Greek. 

Similarly,  the  regular  confusion  of  o  and  to  (cf.  opvtjo  [om'nyo]  for  opviJto, 
(BaTTTLCtopeda  [Papti'zomet''a]  for  (BairTiCopeGa,  etc.)  shows  that  vowel-length  opposi¬ 
tions  had  already  disappeared,  a  change  that  is  directly  correlated  with  the  shift  from 
the  classical  pitch  accent  to  an  accent  characterized  primarily  by  greater  loudness. 
There  are  in  fact  a  few  indirect  signs  of  this  shift  even  in  classical  dialect  inscriptions 
(see  chapter  1,  1.4.3  (b)).  Here  we  should  simply  note  that  the  phonological  contrast 
between  the  acute  accent  (rise  on  the  accented  vowel,  fall  on  the  following  syllable) 
and  the  circumflex  accent  (rise-fall  on  the  accented  long  vowel  or  diphthong)  could 
not  be  sustained  when  there  ceased  to  be  inherently  long  vowels  and  diphthongs 
capable  of  bearing  the  accentual  contonation  alone.  On  the  assumption  that  the  equali¬ 
zation  of  vowel  length  resulted  in  a  neutralization  in  favour  of  the  acute  accent,  and 
that  the  rise  in  pitch  had  always  been  associated  secondarily  with  at  least  some  increase 
in  amplitude,  the  final  result  would  have  been  a  single  type  of  word  accent  character¬ 
ized  by  both  a  rise  in  pitch  and  an  increase  in  volume,  but  with  the  latter  now  placed 
in  sharper  focus  by  the  loss  of  contrastiveness  in  the  former.  In  due  course,  and  doubt¬ 
less  with  the  help  of  substrate  languages  with  primary  stress  accents  such  as  Coptic, 
the  rise  in  pitch  came  to  be  interpreted  increasingly  as  a  secondary  concomitant  of 
greater  loudness. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  ‘classical’  /oi/  eventually  merged  with  /y/,  ol  and  u  are 
never  confused  in  (22),  implying  that  for  this  speaker  at  least  the  former  still  repre¬ 
sented  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  development  from  [oi],  namely  [o].  On  the  other 
hand,  the  word  for  ‘us’  (normally  fipa?)  is  spelled  upas',  the  word  for  ‘you’.  Since  this 
is  a  not  uncommon  error  in  the  papyri  of  the  period,  it  seems  that  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  (e.g.  in  initial  pretonic  syllables,  particularly  where  a  labial  context  would 
encourage  dissimilation  of  a  rounded  front  vowel)  and/or  in  certain  words  of  high 
frequency  (e.g.  personal  pronouns)  changes  had  already  gone  through  that  otherwise 
took  effect  much  later.  Thus  despite  the  absence  of  confusion  between  u  and  q  else¬ 
where,  it  seems  that  in  these  words  at  least  both  letters  represented  the  same  sound, 
namely  [i],  and  that  the  two  pronouns  were  therefore  homophonous.  This  naturally 
led  to  the  eventual  replacement  of  the  classical  forms  (see  chapter  6  and  Part  II). 

Apparently,  then,  [e]  and  [y]  had  shifted  to  [i]  under  certain  conditions.  But  the  fact 
that  contemporary  Id  (written  q,  the  product  of  the  raising  of  ‘classical’  /e:/  to  fill  the 
‘gap’  created  by  the  partial  merger  of  original  /e:/  with  /i(:)/)  had  not  itself  yet  raised 
to  merge  with  /i/  across  the  board  (as  in  Modern  Greek)  is  strongly  implied  by  the 
absence  of  any  interchanges  between  q  and  cl/l.  The  parallel  absence  of  interchanges 
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between  v  and  elA  similarly  shows  that  /y/,  represented  by  u,  had  not  yet  generally 
lost  its  lip-rounding  (cf.  Modern  Greek  once  again  for  confirmation  of  this  develop¬ 
ment),  despite  the  isolated  use  here  of  u  to  represent  [i]  in  upels'.  Similarly,  the  absence 
of  e/ai  confusion  implies  a  value  [se]  for  the  latter,  intermediate  between  classical  [ai] 
and  its  final  realization  as  [e]  (cf.  4.10.2  on  Egyptian  Koine). 

Notice  throughout  that  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  evidence  of  the  spellings  has 
been  based  on  both  graphic  interchanges  (or  the  lack  of  them)  internal  to  the  document 
and  the  general  picture  that  can  be  built  up  by  a  comparison  with  other  documentary 
evidence,  both  contemporary  and  from  other  periods,  and  drawn  not  only  from  the 
same  region  but  also  from  elsewhere.  The  whole  exercise  is  subject  to  overall  interpre¬ 
tation  in  the  light  of  the  final  outcomes  known  from  Modern  Greek  and  its  dialects. 
In  this  way  odd  mistakes  and  purely  local  developments  can  be  distinguished  fairly 
reliably  from  phenomena  of  genuine  significance  for  the  history  of  the  language. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  issues  are  always  clear  cut.  We  may  compare, 
for  example,  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  154  bc  (P.  Par.  43/UPZ  66)  written 
by  one  Sarapion  to  his  brothers  Ptolemaios  and  Apollonios  (the  same  individuals  as 
are  involved  in  (22)).  Though  all  the  brothers  presumably  had  a  very  similar  education, 
and  enjoyed  similar  social  standing,  the  spelling  in  this  letter  is  in  some  respects 
indicative  of  a  more  ‘advanced’  state  of  phonological  development  than  that  of  the 
preceding  one: 

(24)  auyyeypaiLiiaL  TfjL  'EcjTrepou  GuyarpL,  |ie\Xto  8e  laayeiv  ev  toi  Meacpf)  pT|vL 
KaXus’  TTOLTicjeLS'  dTTOCTTetXai  pioL  Ipixouv  eXaioL.  yeypacf)'  Liielv  Iva  el6f|TaL  ...  irapayevoO 
8e  eG  TTiv  f||J-fp®v. 

[syq'geyrame  ti  he'speru  t'^yyahri,  'melo  de  i'sajin  en  do 

I-have-made-a-contract  with-the  of-Hesperos  daughter,  I-will  and  to-marry  in  the 
meso'ri  mi'ni.  ka'los  po'jesis  apo'stil'e  mo  hi'mik''un  e'leu.  'jeyrap'’ 

Mesore  month,  well  you-will-do  to-send  to-me  half-chous  of-oil.  I-have-written 

hi'min  hina  i'dite  ... 

to-you  that  you-may-know  ... 

paraje'nu  de  is  ten  he'meran.] 

be-present  and  on  the  day. 

‘I  have  made  a  contract  with  the  daughter  of  Hesperos,  and  I  shall  marry  her  in  the  month 
of  Mesore.  Please  send  half  a  chous  (a  liquid  measure)  of  oil.  I  have  written  to  you  so 
that  you  may  know  ...  Come  for  the  (wedding)  day.’ 

Certain  features  argued  for  above  are  here  confirmed;  for  example,  the  supposition 
that  T]  and  u  signify  [i]  in  initial  pretonic  syllables  in  a  labial  environment  (cf.  IpLxouu 
[hi'mik'’un]  for  fiptxouy,  Ipety,  [hi'min]  for  uply).  On  the  other  hand,  the  ai/e  confusion 
evidenced  in  e’tdfiTaL  [i'dete]  for  elSfjTe  strongly  suggests  that  /ae/  has  already  merged 
with  /e/  for  this  speaker. 

Obviously  the  minutiae  of  different  documents  (even  from  the  same  period  and 
from  members  of  the  same  family)  can  be  extremely  confusing.  It  is  crucial,  therefore, 
despite  the  obvious  difficulties,  to  stand  back  and  to  look  for  the  broader  trends, 
because  these  documents  provide  our  best,  and  often  our  only,  direct  evidence  for  the 
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details  and  the  chronology  of  sound  change.  Many  of  the  changes  first  attested  in  the 
private  documents  of  the  moderately  educated  eventually  begin  to  make  a  sporadic 
appearance  in  official  documents  too.  But  if  they  do  appear  in  such  texts,  there  is 
often  a  very  considerable  time  lag  in  matters  of  grammar  and  lexicon,  and  as  far 
as  spelling  is  concerned  we  should  never  forget  that  the  aim  of  all  who  composed 
official  texts  throughout  the  history  of  Greek  was  to  use  the  classical  orthography 
correctly. 

It  is  important  also  to  recognize  that  the  same  sets  of  changes  may  have  gone 
through  at  slightly  different  times  in  different  areas,  or  even  at  different  times  in  the 
same  area,  the  variation  being  determined  by  factors  such  as  social  class  (the  aristoc¬ 
racy  being  generally  very  conservative,  the  urban  masses  more  innovative,  and  the 
majority  of  the  literate  population  occupying  a  middle  position). 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  in  Athenian  Attic  innovation  seems  to  have  begun  from 
the  bottom  up,  while  in  the  new  Greek  territories,  such  as  Egypt,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  emergent  middle-register  norm,  based  on  the  old  Attic  language  of  business  and 
administration,  that  crucially  shaped  both  the  originally  mixed  dialectal  speech  of  the 
lower  classes  and  the  second-language  Greek  of  the  native  populations.  We  should 
not,  then,  be  surprised  to  discover  that  evidence  for  a  given  set  of  changes  in  Egyptian 
or  other  varieties  of  the  Hellenistic  Koine  is  generally  later  than  that  for  Athenian  Attic/ 
Koine. 


4.11.3  Other  morphological  developments:  partial  merger  of  the  1st 
and  3rd  declensions 

A  fuller  account  of  the  relevant  changes  in  this  domain  will  be  presented  in  chapter 
11,  once  the  further  developments  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  eras  have  been  exam¬ 
ined.  Here,  to  effect  the  transition  to  the  later  period,  we  may  add  just  one  final 
example  of  a  private  document,  an  inscription  on  a  statue  base  from  Magnesia  on  the 
Meander  (Kern  (1900:  145)),  dating  from  the  1st  century  bc: 

(25)  Zo<f)fiLay  Suyarepa  rfiy  AewcLou  ZotjifiLou,  ywalKay  Se  Acuklou  OmXepiou  AeuKLoy 
uoO  4>\dKKOu  Tot)  dyBmrdToij. 

[sop'’'ean  t’’yga'tera  ten  lu:'kiu  sop'’'eu,  jy'nekan  de  lu:'kiu  wale'riu 
Sophea  daughter  the  of-Lucius  Sopheus,  wife  and  of-Lucius  Valerius 

lu:'kiu  hy'u  'flaku  tu  andy'patu.] 
of-Lucius  son  Flaccus  the  proconsul 

‘Sophea,  daughter  of  Lucius  Sopheus,  and  wife  of  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  son  of  Lucius, 
the  proconsul.’ 

The  kingdom  of  Pergamum,  which  included  the  city  of  Magnesia,  had  been  bequeathed 
to  the  Roman  state  by  King  Attains  III  in  134  bc,  probably  to  avoid  an  imminent 
social  revolution.  The  document  is  testimony  to  Roman  pragmatism  in  adopting  the 
established  language  of  their  new  province  of  Asia  not  only  for  official  but  also  for 
private  purposes  (see  also  chapter  5). 
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Here  we  may  note  the  preference  for  -eu-  rather  than  -ou-  as  a  transcription  of  the 
long  Latin  /u:/,  perhaps  because  the  former  spelling,  despite  the  tendency  to  a  fricative 
pronunciation  for  the  second  element  in  the  diphthong  /eu/,  still  retained  a  ‘long’  pro¬ 
nunciation,  while  the  latter  now  represented  only  [u].  The  use  of  cp  to  represent  Latin 
/f/  is  also  interesting,  though  in  view  of  the  consistent  Roman  preference  for  ph  as  a 
transcription  of  (p  into  the  late  imperial  period,  this  is  presumably  a  matter  of  using 
the  best  available  representation  for  an  alien  sound  rather  than  evidence  for  the  routine 
frication  of  /pV  in  this  period. 

The  really  important  point  here,  however,  is  the  addition  of  final  -v  [-n]  to  the 
accusative  singular  yuvalKa-y  [jy'neka-n]  ‘wife’.  The  accusative  singular  marker  in  all 
declensions  in  which  the  final  element  of  the  stem  was  vocalic  was  -v  [-n]:  -av  [-an], 
-ov  [-on],  -Lv  [-in],  -w  [-yn].  In  the  consonant  stems,  however,  the  classical  ending  was 
-a  [-a],  the  prehistoric  product  of  a  syllabic  “'[h]  conditioned  by  the  consonantal 
context.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  an  analogical  -v  [-n]  was  added  to  the 
consonant-stem  accusative  ending,  and  sporadic  examples  duly  appear  in  classical 
Cypriot,  Thessalian  and  Elean  inscriptions  (Buck  (1955:  89)),  in  the  later  inscriptions 
of  many  other  dialects,  and  in  the  Ptolemaic  papyri  from  the  3rd  century  bc  onwards 
(Mayser  and  Schmoll  (1970:  12.1.172)).  There  are  also  occasional  examples  in  some 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  (where  they  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  later  copyists). 

The  example  here  is  one  of  the  earliest  inscriptional  examples  in  the  Koine,  and  is 
testimony  to  the  steady  spread  of  the  phenomenon  from  local  and  substandard  varieties 
of  spoken  Greek  into  somewhat  higher  written  registers.  It  is  of  crucial  importance  for 
the  later  history  of  Greek  because  it  marks  the  beginning  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
distinction  between  the  consonant-stems  of  the  3rd  declension  and  the  a-stems  (1st 
declension).  Eventually  new  nominatives  in  -a  [-a]  (feminine)  and  -ag  [-as]  (masculine) 
were  built  to  these  accusatives  in  -av  [-an],  and  the  whole  class  of  masculine/feminine 
nouns  was  finally  absorbed  into  the  a-stem  paradigm  (as  in  standard  Modern  Greek). 
The  process,  however,  took  many  centuries  to  approach  completion,  because  of  the 
normative  influence  of  the  literary  and  official  written  languages.  Indeed,  some  modern 
dialects  still  retain  the  old  consonant-stem  genitive  singular  suffix  -o?  [-os],  while 
written  forms  such  as  EXXds'  [e'las]  ‘Greece’,  genitive  EXXoSo?  [e'lados],  also  persist, 
e.g.  on  the  T-shirts  of  national  sports  teams  and  in  the  names  of  banks,  alongside  the 
more  colloquial  EXXdha  [e'lada],  genitive  EXXdSa?  [e'ladas]. 

This  paradigmatic  interference  was  not  unidirectional,  however.  The  nominative 
plural  (and,  in  the  popular  vernacular,  increasingly  the  accusative  plural)  of  consonant- 
stems  ended  in  -e?  [-es]  (cf.  above).  When  the  pronunciation  of  classical  /ai/  shifted  to 
[e],  and  so  merged  with  Id,  the  a-stem  nominative  plural  -at  [-e]  began  in  Byzantine 
times  to  acquire  a  final  -?  [-s]  in  popular  speech,  doubtless  as  a  consequence  of  the 
great  frequency  of  nominative  plurals  ending  in  [-s]  in  the  masculine  and  feminine 
nouns  and  adjectives  of  the  3rd  declension  (consonant-stems,  i-stems,  u-stems,  ea¬ 
sterns).  Once  again,  the  influence  of  the  archaizing  literary  and  official  languages  long 
delayed  the  appearance  of  such  innovative  nominative  plural  forms  in  higher-register 
writing,  though  they  do  start  to  occur  sporadically  in  mid-  to  low-level  popular  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  early  Byzantine  period  onwards  (spelled  -eg-  and,  later,  -ai?,  the  latter 
becoming  available,  as  a  compromise  with  the  classical  orthography,  after  the  demise 
of  the  homophonous  dative  plural). 
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4.12  Conclusion 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  rather  selective  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Koine 
in  the  Hellenistic  period  that  quite  a  few  of  the  changes  characteristic  of  Modern 
Greek  were  already  beginning  to  take  effect  in  the  more  popular  spoken  and  written 
varieties  of  the  language  in  the  last  centuries  of  the  pre-Christian  era.  These  are 
best  reflected  in  the  private  documents  of  the  less  well-educated,  but  grammatical 
and  lexical  innovations  also  have  some  impact  on  popular  literary  styles,  and 
even  some  official  writing,  though  the  influence  of  the  classical  language  increases 
steadily  as  we  move  towards  the  highest-level  official  and  self-consciously  belletristic 
styles.  (See  the  chapters  on  Ancient  Greek  in  Georgakopoulou  and  Silk  (2009)  for 
some  interesting  discussion  of  issues  relating  to  the  notion  of  a  standard  language  in 
antiquity.) 

To  a  great  extent  this  pattern  of  development  continues  throughout  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  periods,  with  the  important  difference  that  the  Koine  ceases  for  a  time  to 
be  a  genuinely  literary  language  under  the  impact  of  the  Atticist  movement.  Henceforth 
high-level  literary  productions  (i.e.  those  that  fall  into  the  genres  of  the  classical  tradi¬ 
tion)  aim  more  consistently  at  an  Attic  or  Atticizing  style,  while  the  language  of  the 
official  Koine  and  more  popular  forms  of  literature  (e.g.  novel  genres  such  as  chronicles 
and  hagiography)  continues  to  compromise,  in  varying  degrees  according  to  the  genre/ 
level  of  the  text  in  question,  between  its  own  highly  conservative  practice  and  the  usage 
of  the  contemporary  spoken  language.  These  issues  are  taken  up  and  developed  in 
chapters  5  and  6. 


Notes 

1  The  proposal  of  Brixhe  and  Panayotou  (1994),  developed  in  Brixhe  (1997),  that  a 
curse  tablet  found  at  the  Macedonian  capital  of  Pella  in  1986,  perhaps  dating  from  the 
4th  century  bc  and  written  in  a  variety  of  West  Greek,  represents  the  ‘true’  Macedonian 
dialect  has  not  won  universal  support.  There  are  still  too  many  uncertainties  of  inter¬ 
pretation  in  what  is  a  very  vernacular  text,  and  the  population  of  the  city  was  in  any 
case  quite  heterogeneous,  including  speakers  of  the  North-West  Greek  dialects  to 
the  south. 

2  Mendez  Dosuna  (2000)  suggests  the  feminine  ouSepia  [u:demia:]  remained  unchanged 
because  of  its  morphological  transparency. 

3  Note,  however,  that  the  ‘classical’  use  of  participles  as  complements  to  verbs  of  knowledge 
and  perception  was  relatively  well  maintained,  and  these  resisted  replacement  by  finite  alter¬ 
natives  for  longer  than  infinitives  (see  James  (2007)). 

4  The  phonetic  transcriptions  in  what  follows  are  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  likely  conserva¬ 
tive/upper-class  pronunciation  of  Attic  in  Attica  in  the  late  4th  century  (cf.  Teodorsson 
(1974,  1978)  for  details,  and  see  chapter  6). 

5  There  is  evidence  that  a  number  of  major  sound  changes  had  gone  through  in  the  speech  of 
the  majority  of  Greek  speakers  by  c.l50  bc,  and  these  are  reflected  in  the  phonetic  transcrip¬ 
tion  here  and  in  subsequent  sections:  these  include  loss  of  distinctive  vowel  length,  the  related 
shift  from  a  pitch  to  a  stress  accent,  the  monophthongization  of  all  diphthongs  with  [-i]  as 
their  second  component,  and  the  development  of  a  fricative  articulation  [(J)"/]!”'],  later  [f/v]. 
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for  the  second  element  of  diphthongs  originally  ending  in  [-u];  double  consonants  tend 
to  be  simplified,  and  voiced  plosives  are  beginning  to  develop  fricative  articulations,  but 
fricativization  seems  not  yet  to  have  affected  the  voiceless  aspirates  widely.  See  chapter  6  for 
a  full  summary. 

6  It  is  assumed  here  that  tonic  forms  were  used  after  proclitic  prepositions,  however,  and  this 
remains  the  case  in  Modern  Greek. 

7  In  Elean  numerals  appear  to  have  played  a  major  role,  with  rpels'  [tres]  ‘three  (nom/acc)’ 
leading  to  the  use  of  reropes'  [tetores]  ‘four’  as  both  nominative  and  accusative,  with  this 
leading  on  to  parallel  use  of  all  plurals  in  -eg-  [-es]. 


5 

Greek  in  the  Roman 
Empire 


5.1  Roman  Domination 

The  Seleucids  lost  control  of  Alexander’s  far  eastern  conquests,  Persia  and  Bactria, 
during  the  mid-3rd  century.  Though  the  latter  remained  under  the  control  of  a  Greek 
dynasty,  the  former  came  to  be  ruled  by  an  Iranian  (Parthian)  monarchy  with 
the  revival  of  Persia  as  the  dominant  regional  power.  But  the  heartlands  of  Hellenistic 
civilization,  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  middle  East  (Syria  and 
Palestine)  and  in  North  Africa  (Egypt  and  Cyrenaica)  progressively  fell  first  under  the 
influence  and  then  under  the  direct  control  of  Rome  during  the  course  of  the  2nd 
and  1st  centuries  bc,  as  Republican  Rome  began  its  dramatic  period  of  imperial 
expansion. 

Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  were  already  very  largely  in  Roman  hands  by  the  end  of 
the  3rd  century,  the  latter  as  a  direct  result  of  Rome’s  first  war  with  Carthage  (264-241 
Bc).  But  the  Romans’  deadly  struggle  with  the  Carthaginians  was  far  from  resolved; 
by  215  BC  the  Carthaginians  under  Hannibal  had  attained  an  apparently  dominant 
position,  and  in  Greece  the  squabbling  Aetolian  and  Achaean  leagues,  the  latter  in 
alliance  with  Philip  V  of  Macedon,  had  quickly  sought  to  close  ranks  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  dire  implications  of  an  imminent  resolution  to  this  conflict.  Philip, 
however,  made  a  treaty  with  Hannibal  with  a  view  to  securing  his  own  position  in 
neighbouring  Illyria,  and  the  Romans  replied  swiftly  by  concluding  their  own  treaty 
with  the  Aetolians  and  waging  war  first  on  Philip  and  the  Achaeans  together  (211-205 
bc),  and  then,  after  their  victory  over  Hannibal,  on  Philip  alone  (200-197  bc),  whose 
aggression  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  had  provoked  the  Pergamenes,  Rhodians 
and  Egyptians  to  appeal  for  help.  Although  the  Romans  proclaimed  ‘Greek  freedom’ 
(i.e.  from  Macedonia)  as  their  motive,  the  real  consequence  of  their  military  successes 
against  Macedonia  was  in  fact  a  considerable  tightening  of  the  constraints  on  the 
freedom  of  action  left  to  the  cities  of  the  Greek  mainland.  Roman  victory  thus  left  the 
Aetolians,  who  had  aided  their  Roman  allies  against  Philip,  seriously  disgruntled. 

At  this  time  Antiochus  III,  the  Seleucid  monarch  of  Syria,  was  seeking  to  extend  his 
own  control  over  the  cities  of  the  Asia  Minor  seaboard,  and  the  Aetolians  therefore 
rashly  invited  him  to  ‘liberate  Greece’  and  settle  their  grievances  with  Rome.  In  the 
ensuing  war  (192-188  bc)  the  Romans  won  another  decisive  victory,  with  the  result 
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not  only  that  Aetolian  power  was  further  diminished  in  Greece  but  also  that  the 
Seleucids  were  effectively  banished  from  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  Taurus  mountains. 
This  left  the  friendly  Attalid  kings  of  Pergamum,  who  had  already  established  their 
independence  from  the  Seleucids  in  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century  bc,  as  the  dominant 
power  in  Asia  Minor. 

Though  Philip  had  fought  as  a  Roman  ally  against  Antiochus,  he  received  little  in 
return,  and  after  a  series  of  subsequent  territorial  disputes  had  been  resolved  in  Rome’s 
favour,  his  successor  Perseus  tried  to  recover  Macedonian  influence  in  Greece.  When 
he  was  further  alleged  to  have  hostile  intentions  towards  Rome’s  ally  Pergamum,  the 
Romans  initiated  a  third  Macedonian  war  (171-168  bc)  in  which  Perseus  was  finally 
subjected  to  a  crushing  defeat.  After  a  short  period  organized  as  four  ‘independent’ 
tribute-paying  republics,  Macedonia  was  made  into  a  Roman  province  in  149  bc. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  continued  intransigence  of  the  Achaean  league  led  in  146  bc  to 
the  destruction  of  Corinth,  the  dissolution  of  the  league  and  the  final  subjection  of  the 
Greek  city  states  to  the  direct  control  of  the  Roman  governor  of  Macedonia. 

A  little  later,  in  133  bc.  Attains  III,  king  of  Pergamum,  fearing  revolution,  bequeathed 
his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  and  this  fabulously  rich  territory  was  henceforth  admin¬ 
istered  as  the  new  province  of  Asia.  Alarmed  by  this  seemingly  irresistible  spread  of 
Roman  power,  Mithridates  VI,  king  of  Pontus,  sought,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  in  c.l20  bc,  to  consolidate  his  position  by  seizing  control  of  the  neighbouring, 
and  previously  independent,  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.  Though  Mithridates 
was  eventually  driven  out  of  his  Asian  ‘empire’,  Nicomedes  IV  of  Bithynia  decided  to 
follow  Attains’  example,  and  to  leave  his  kingdom  too  to  the  protection  of  Roman 
government  (74  bc).  His  concern  was  understandable,  since  in  88  bc  Mithridates  had 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  Roman  preoccupations  in  Italy  (a  rebellion  of  Italian 
states)  by  invading  Macedonia  and  Greece,  where  a  number  of  states  supported  his 
cause.  Though  Mithridates  was  also  forced  out  of  Europe  by  Sulla,  his  final  defeat 
took  place  only  in  66  bc.  The  victorious  general  Pompey  then  organized  Bithynia  and 
Pontus  together  into  another  new  province  (63  bc),  and  at  the  same  time  converted 
the  much-reduced  Seleucid  kingdom,  long  racked  by  internal  disunity  and  economic 
decline,  into  the  province  of  Syria. 

Now  only  Ptolemaic  Egypt  remained  formally  independent  of  Rome,  but  though 
the  country’s  last  monarch,  Cleopatra  VII,  sought  to  preserve  and  even  revive  her 
empire  through  her  association  first  with  Julius  Caesar  and  then  with  Mark  Antony, 
Egypt  too  was  finally  annexed  when  in  31  bc  Antony’s  Romano-Egyptian  fleet  was 
defeated  at  Actium  off  north-west  Greece  by  his  enemy  and  arch-rival  Octavian  (soon 
to  be  known  as  Augustus,  the  first  emperor  of  imperial  Rome). 


5.2  The  Fate  of  Greek 

Though  these  conquered  and  inherited  territories  were  administered  as  Roman  prov¬ 
inces,  Greek  remained  routinely  in  use  alongside  Latin,  knowledge  of  which  remained 
rather  limited  among  the  Greek-speaking  population  as  a  whole  despite  its  imposition 
in  the  legal  profession  and  the  army,  and  the  obvious  need  for  bilingualism  in  the 
bureaucracy.  As  the  vehicle  of  the  widely  admired  ancient  Hellenic  civilization  and  the 
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long-established  official  language  and  universal  lingua  franca  of  the  east,  Greek  was 
simply  too  prestigious  and  too  well  entrenched  over  too  much  territory  for  any  more 
far-reaching  programme  of  Latinization  to  seem  either  desirable  or  practicable  (see  e.g. 
Cicero  Pro  Archia  23),  and  the  Romans  were  by  and  large  content  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  status  quo. 

Indeed,  it  became  a  matter  of  routine  for  the  Roman  elite,  in  recognition  of  the 
status  of  Greek  as  the  primary  cultural  and  international  language  of  the  age,  both  to 
learn  a  ‘practical’  everyday  Koine  and  to  acquire  at  least  a  reading  knowledge  of  liter¬ 
ary  Attic  (cf.  Kaimio  (1979),  Biville  (1992, 1993),  Clackson  and  Horrocks  (2007:  6.2)). 
The  extent  to  which  Greek  was  appropriated  is  tellingly  revealed  by  the  biographer 
Suetonius,  who  has  the  emperor  Claudius  remark  in  surprise  at  a  ‘barbarian’s’  command 
of  both  Latin  and  Greek  (Claudius  42.2):  ‘you  know  both  our  languages’  (utroque 
sermone  nostro).  Even  the  Atticist/Asianist  controversy  (cf.  4.7.5  and  see  below)  was 
reflected  directly  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Roman  orators  (cf.,  for  example,  Cicero 
Orator  226,  Brutus  325),  and  one  of  the  leading  ideologues  of  the  early  Atticist  move¬ 
ment,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  came  to  Rome  in  30  bc  and  taught  there  for  the 
next  22  years.  We  may  also  compare  the  case  of  Plutarch,  who  was  able  to  lecture  in 
Rome  between  c.  ad  75  and  90  in  his  own  language,  and  never  felt  it  necessary  to 
master  Latin,  while  the  whole  of  Quintilian’s  Institutio  Oratoria  provides  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  pervasiveness  of  Greek  language  and  culture  among  the  Roman 
aristocracy. 

The  combined  effect,  unsurprisingly,  of  direct  Roman  administration  of  the  east, 
the  partial  politico-economic  assimilation  of  the  Greek  aristocracy,  and  the  cultural 
Hellenization  of  its  Roman  counterpart  was  a  great  deal  of  reciprocal  lexical  borrow- 
ing/calquing  (cf.  Quintilian  1.  5.  58)  and  a  certain  amount  of  phonological  and  gram¬ 
matical  convergence  between  Greek  and  Latin  in  their  higher  registers,  particularly 
literary  and  official  Latin  (cf.  Coleman  (1977))  and  official  Greek  (the  Latinisms  of  the 
latter  having  a  limited  ‘trickle-down’  effect  in  more  popular  registers,  cf.  Garcia 
Domingo  (1979)). 

The  long-established  presence  of  major  colonial  cities  in  southern  Italy,  followed  by 
a  major  influx  of  slaves  and  freedmen  from  the  east,  likewise  ensured  a  parallel  impact 
of  popular  Greek  on  popular  Latin,  most  obviously  revealed  by  the  wholesale  replace¬ 
ment  of  native  Latin  words  by  Greek  equivalents  (Coleman  (1977)).  Compare,  for 
example,  classical  Latin  crus  ‘leg’,  ictus  ‘blow’,  lapis  ‘stone’,  gladius  ‘sword’,  with 
Italian  gamba,  colpo,  pietra,  spada,  all  derived  from  Vulgar  Latin  words  borrowed 
and  adapted  from  Greek:  Kapirfi  [kam'bi],  KoXacfios'  ['kolap’’os],  TTerpa  ['petra],  aTtdOq 
['spart].  At  a  slightly  higher  level,  the  generally  very  ordinary  Koine  of  the  New 
Testament  (see  5.10.2  below)  had  a  marked  impact  on  the  development  of  Christian 
Latin  through  close  translations  of  the  original  (the  so-called  Vetus  Latina)  and  the 
establishment  by  St  Jerome  of  a  standard  text  (the  Vulgate)  based  on  these  versions. 


5.3  The  Impact  of  Bilingualism:  Greek  and  Latin  in  Contact 

The  most  that  can  be  attempted  here  is  a  brief  examination  of  a  number  of  apparently 
parallel  developments  in  the  two  languages  that  took  place  in  the  period  up  to  the 
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4th/5th  centuries  ad.  The  Greek  influence  on  Latin,  as  noted,  became  increasingly 
pervasive  as  the  latter  took  on  the  role  of  a  world  language.  The  Latin  influence  on 
Greek,  by  contrast,  was  more  restricted.  General  interaction  with  the  Roman  admin¬ 
istration  and  exposure  to  Roman  institutions  quickly  led  to  the  standard  use  of  bor- 
rowed/calqued  vocabulary  items  and  phraseology,  and  their  spread  in  the  language, 
together  with  the  later  and  more  gradual  adoption  of  certain  grammatical  character¬ 
istics,  was  supported  by  the  long-term  presence  of  Latin-speaking  officials,  traders  and 
soldiers,  whose  native  Latin  may  eventually  have  assimilated  certain  Hellenisms  and 
whose  acquired  Greek,  with  its  Latin  substrate  effects,  may  in  turn  have  come  to  influ¬ 
ence  native  practice. 

In  general,  such  developments  involved  extensions  of  usage  based  on  loan  trans¬ 
lation  effects  and/or  the  natural  selection  and  subsequent  evolution  in  parallel  of 
constructional  options  which  were  already  available  in  both  languages.  Much  direct 
grammatical  influence,  however,  was  effectively  limited  to  the  official  Koine,  and 
reflected  the  cumulative  impact  on  bureaucratic  Greek  of  the  large-scale  translation  of 
administrative  documents  composed  originally  in  Latin;  such  features  (including,  for 
example,  a  liking  for  verb-flnal  word  order  and  the  general  use  of  the  accusative  and 
inflnitive  construction,  cf.  5.9  below  for  some  further  discussion),  were  often  rather 
alien  to  the  natural  direction  of  development  in  Greek,  and  so  tended  not  to  affect  its 
subsequent  evolution  very  signiflcantly. 

We  may  begin,  uncontroversially,  with  the  administrative,  military,  commercial  and 
other  vocabulary  that  was  borrowed  directly  into  spoken  and  ‘business’  Greek,  but 
rarely  if  ever  used  in  the  literary  language,  in  the  period  up  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century 
AD  (cf.  Viscidi  (1944),  Zilliacus  (1935)).  Typical  examples  include  (the  pronunciation 
is  that  assumed  for  educated  speakers  in  the  4th/5th  centuries  ad,  see  chapter  6  for  a 
summary): 

(1)  (a)  Names  of  the  months: 

’I  avoudpLos'  [janu'arios]  -  lanuarius  ‘January’  etc. 

(b)  Officials,  legal/administrative  terms  etc.: 

SiKTUTcop  [dik'tator]  -  dictator 

KoXtovia  [kolo'nia]  -  colonia  ‘colony’  (city  with  privileges) 

XipiTov  [Jimiton]  -  limes  ‘boundary’ 
payLCTTaip/pdyLaTpos'  [ma'jistor/'majistrosj  -  magister 
TTpaLTwp/TrpaLTOjpLoy  ['pretor/pre'torionj  -  praetorlpraetorium 
tltXos'  [’titlos]  -  tit(u)lus  ‘official  notice/inscription' 

(c)  Military  terms: 

dKTOudpLO?  [aktu'arios]  -  actuarius  ‘paymaster’ 
dppa/dppdpLoy  [’arma/ar'marion]  -  arma/armarium  ‘arms/armoury’ 
(3evecf)LKLdpLos'  [venefik’'arios]  -  beneficiarius  ‘a  soldier  with  privileged 
status’ 

(SLyXeuco/flLyXa  [vi'ylevo/'viyla]  -  vig(i)lo  ‘keep  watch' 

KevTupLcoy/KCVTupLa  [kendy'rion/kendy'ria]  -  centurio/centuria  ‘centurion/ 
century’ 

KopTT]  [’korti]  -  co(h)ors,  ‘cohort’ 

KouaTuSia  [kusto'dia]  -  custodia  ‘military  guard’ 
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Xeyewi’  [leji'onj  -  legio  ‘legion’ 

TTpaL8ei)u/iTpaT8a  [pre'6evo/'pre6a]  -  praeda  ‘booty’ 

(JioaaaToy  [fo'saton]  -  fossa/fossatum  ‘ditch/trench’ 

(d)  Money,  finance  etc.: 

daadpLov  [as'arion]  -  assarium  (a  coin) 

8r|vdpLov  [di'narion]  -  denarius  (a  coin) 

LvdiKTicov  [indik'tionj  -  indictio  ‘15-year  cycle  for  fiscal  purposes’ 
KfivcTOS'  I'kinsos]  -  census  ‘tax’ 

KodpayTTis"  fko'Srandis]  -  quadrans  (a  coin) 

(e)  General: 

mpaXapLO?  [kama'larios]  -  camerarius  ‘domestic  servant’ 

KL[3dpLov  [ki'varion]  -  cibarium  ‘granary’ 
oaTTLTLOv  [os'pitionj  -  (h)ospitium  ‘(guest-)house’ 
aeXka  ['sela]  -  sella  ‘(official)  seat’ 

QKdXa  ['skala]  -  scala  ‘steps/stair’ 

(Jiofipyos-  ['furnos]  -  furnus  ‘oven’ 

(fpayeXXLoy/cfpaYeXXd)  [fra'jelion/fraje'lol  -  flagellum  ‘whip’ 

Where  possible  syntactic  convergence  is  concerned,  however,  things  become  very 
much  more  controversial,  and  even  where  influence  is  likely,  the  crucial  question  of 
its  direction  is  often  uncertain;  in  many  cases  we  may  simply  be  dealing  with  shared 
developments  based  on  a  pre-existing  structural  similarity  or  parallel  developmental 
trend. 

To  take  a  simple  example  of  the  highly  complex  interactions  that  may  be  at  work, 
we  may  consider  the  case  of  auros'  [af'tos].  The  demonstrative  use  of  auTos'  [af'tos]  in 
pre-articular  position  is  a  regular  option  in  Modern  Greek  (cf.  auTO  to  pi^Xio  [af'to 
to  vi'vlio],  lit.  ‘this  the  book’,  etc.),  and  sporadic  examples  can  already  be  found  in 
the  papyri  of  the  Roman  period.  But  in  the  classical  language  auros'  [af'tos]  before  the 
definite  article  meant  only  ‘self’  (in  the  intensifying  sense,  e.g.  the  general  himself  etc.), 
while  after  the  article  it  meant  ‘(the)  same’  (for  the  connection,  cf.  English  expressions 
such  as  the  self  same  man  etc.).  In  the  absence  of  any  co-occurring  nominal,  the  oblique 
cases  were  also  used  as  ‘weak’  (effectively  enclitic)  anaphoric  pronouns. 

Modern  Greek,  however,  has  two  sets  of  pronouns  derived  from  this  element;  inde¬ 
pendent  ‘strong’  forms,  related  to  the  demonstrative  use  of  auTOS"  [af'tos],  and  clitic 
forms,  with  concomitant  loss  of  the  first  syllable,  derived  from  the  weak  pronominal 
auToy  [afton]  etc. 

The  shift  of  meaning  from  ‘the  same’  to  ‘this’  can  readily  be  explained  in  terms  of 
overlapping  discourse  functions,  since  ‘the  same  X’  can  be  used  to  refer  back  anaphori¬ 
cally  to  some  previously  mentioned  entity  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  true  demon¬ 
strative  ‘this  X’;  it  is  then  simply  a  matter  of  extending  the  discourse-internal  use  of 
‘the  same’  to  parallel  the  genuinely  exophoric  (deictic)  use  of  the  demonstrative. 

Once  this  true  deictic  use  was  established,  auTos"  [af'tos]  began  to  appear  in  the 
regular  pre-articular  position  of  other  demonstratives:  e.g.  tw  auToi  [to  af'to 

'xrono]  ‘(in)  the  same  year/(in)  this  year’,  >  auTtS  tu  xpbfw  [af'to  to  'xrono]  ‘(in)  this 
the  year’.  And  once  established  as  a  demonstrative,  auTo?  [af'tos]  quickly  acquired  the 
related  use  as  a  ‘strong’  anaphoric  pronoun. 
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In  the  same  period,  however,  i.e.  from  around  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  ad,  Latin 
ipse  (or  in  its  more  ‘vulgar’  form  ipsus),  meaning  ‘self’,  came  to  be  used  in  combination 
with  other  demonstratives  (e.g.  hie  ipse  ‘this  self’,  iste/ille  ipse  ‘that  self’,  cf.  Italian 
stesso  <  iste  ipse)  in  the  sense  of  ‘the  same’,  replacing  the  original  form  idem.  A  little 
later,  ipse  also  came  to  be  used  alone  as  a  demonstrative/anaphoric  pronoun  (cf.  Italian 
esso)  in  competition  with  iste/ille;  and  examples  are  common  in  texts  from  around  ad 
400  (see  Clackson  and  Horrocks  (2007:  278-9). 

Clearly,  the  Greek  and  Latin  developments  are  very  similar.  But  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hie  ipse  as  a  replacement  for  idem  modelled  on  the  classical  Greek  construction 
6  auTos'  [o  af'tos]?  We  might  equally  well  ask  whether  the  anaphoric/demonstrative 
use  of  6  auTos"  [o  af'tos]  was  connected  with  the  comparable  use  of  idem  and  its 
replacements;  or  whether  the  development  of  a  demonstrative  (‘strong’  pronominal) 
use  of  hitherto  ‘weak’  auTov  [afton]  etc.  derived  not  only  from  partial  identification 
with  the  newly  demonstrative  aiiTos'  [af'tos]  but  also  from  the  fact  that  Latin  demon¬ 
stratives  (hic/ille/iste)  doubled  as  anaphoric  pronouns;  or  indeed  whether  the  demon¬ 
strative/anaphoric  use  of  the  hitherto  intensive  ipse  was  acquired  through  association 
with  the  new  demonstrative/‘strong’  anaphoric  uses  of  the  intensive  auTos-  [af'tos]. 
These  questions  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  at  the  present  time,  and  we  may 
simply  observe  here  that  (a)  the  changes  are  semantically  ‘natural’  and  so  could  in 
principle  be  independent,  but  that  (b)  the  very  close  parallelism  of  development  in 
exactly  the  same  period  is  at  least  highly  suggestive. 

To  complete  this  survey  of  possible  areas  of  convergence  in  the  popular  spoken 
registers  of  Greek  and  Latin  it  may  be  useful  to  append  a  few  further  parallels,  this 
time  involving  the  development  of  the  verb  system: 

(2)  The  extension  of  finite  (subjunctive)  clauses  introduced  by  'tva  ['ina]  at  the 
expense  of  infinitival  structures:  this  was  possibly  connected  with  the  historically 
wider  range  of  uses  of  Latin  ut,  e.g.  in  final  and  consecutive  clauses,  indirect  com¬ 
mands,  and  various  ‘future-referring’  complement  and  adjunct  structures. 

Since  this  process  began  in  the  Hellenistic  period  (cf.  4.4.1),  however,  the  most  we  can 
say  is  that  contact  with  Latin  may  have  reinforced  and/or  accelerated  an  established 
trend.  Thus  in  classical  Greek  the  present  and  future  indicative  were  very  largely  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  present  and  aorist  subjunctive  respectively  by  distinctions  of  vowel 
quality  and  vowel  length  that  were  subsequently  lost  (quite  widely  by  the  middle  of 
the  2nd  century  bc):  e.g.  Tiaij-eLS'  [pau-e:s]  ‘you  stop’,  traij-Tis'  [pau-e:is]  ‘you  may  stop’, 
both  >  ['paP^is];  TTatj-CT-opev  [pau-s-omen]  ‘we  shall  stop’,  Trau-a-copev  [pau-s-o:men]  ‘we 
may  stop’,  both  >  ['pa^^somen].  The  damaging  effects  of  sound  change  therefore  led 
to  a  growing  need  to  ‘mark’  subjunctives  as  such,  and  Iva  ['ina]  therefore  began  to 
develop  language-internally  as  a  lexically  ‘empty’  mood  marker,  first  in  subordinate, 
but  eventually  also  in  main  clauses  that  required  a  modal  verb  form  (a  process  that 
was  finally  completed  in  the  early  middle  ages). 

(3)  The  popularity  in  the  written  Koine  of  articular  infinitives  governed  by  prepo¬ 
sitions:  this  might  have  been  influenced  by  the  comparable  use  of  Latin  gerunds. 
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Again,  the  fact  that  this  was  already  characteristic  of  the  style  of  Hellenistic  officialdom 
(cf.  4.6.3)  means  that  Latin  can  have  done  no  more  than  encourage  a  development 
that  was  already  in  place.  Similar  observations  apply  both  to  the  progressive  loss  of 
distinctive  middle  morphology  (outside  the  future  and  aorist  paradigms,  middle  and 
passive  forms  were  always  identical,  and  some  middle  verbs  already  employed  passive 
suffixes  in  the  aorist  even  in  classical  Greek),  and  to  the  disappearance  of  the  optative 
mood,  which  was  steadily  replaced,  according  to  its  function,  by  subjunctives  (e.g.  in 
past-time  final  clauses),  indicatives  (e.g.  in  past-time  indirect  speech  after  otl  ['oti], 
‘that’),  or  modal  periphrases  (e.g.  in  speculative  future  conditionals,  and  generally  in 
the  potential  sense  of  what  ‘could  happen’).  These  processes  can  also  be  traced  back 
to  developments  in  classical  and  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  were  largely  motivated  by  a 
desire  for  greater  semantic  transparency  (the  optative  contributing  very  little  that  was 
clearly  definable  in  the  majority  of  its  uses  outside  the  basic  sense  of  expressing  a  wish). 
Thus  the  fact  that  Latin  has  only  one  set  of  medio-passive  endings  (e.g.  uertor  =  ‘I  turn 
(myself)  round/I  am  turned  round’,  etc.)  and  a  single  subjunctive  mood  that  fulfilled 
the  combined  functions  of  the  Greek  subjunctive  and  optative  (in  part)  seems  once 
again  to  have  been  no  more  than  an  external  reinforcement  for  an  internally  motivated 
evolution. 

(4)  The  formal  renewal  of  the  future  by  means  of  periphrases  involving  a  modal 
verb  +  infinitive  (at  first  replacing  the  future  passive,  but  later  more  generally,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  changes  in  the  vowel  system  discussed  in  6.2).  Initially  ocfieiXto  [o'p'filo] 
‘I  owe/ought’,  and  peXXw  ['melo]  ‘I  intend/am  about  to’,  were  more  common,  but 
later  Ix'^  ['ek*’o]  ‘I  have/am  able/must’,  and  then  GeXw  ['t*’elo]  ‘I  wish’,  became  the 
preferred  variants.  This  in  principle  allowed  the  marking  of  aspect  in  the  future  for 
the  first  time,  by  providing  a  choice  between  the  aorist  (perfective)  and  present 
(imperfective)  infinitives.  Although  this  was  not  reflected  in  Latin,  where  time  refer¬ 
ence  always  took  precedence  over  aspect,  the  general  pattern  of  development  may 
be  connected  with  the  parallel  replacement  of  the  future  in  Vulgar  Latin  by  infini¬ 
tival  periphrases  with  debeo  ‘I  owe’,  uolo  ‘I  wish’,  and  above  all  habeo  ‘I  have/am 
able/must’:  cf.  French  donner-ai/donner-as  <  donare  habeo/donare  babes  (cf. 
Clackson  and  Horrocks  (2007:  279-80)). 


Although  Balkan  Romance  forms  its  futures  with  uolo  ‘wish’  rather  than  habeo,  we 
should  note  that  the  Romanian  forms  are  not  attested  until  relatively  recently,  by  which 
time  periphrases  with  0eXw  ['OeloJ  ‘wish’  had  replaced  those  with  exiJJ  ['exo]  in  Greek. 
This  may  therefore  represent  one  of  the  convergent  features  of  the  famous  Balkan 
Sprachbund  (see  8.6).  In  earlier  periods,  however,  when  the  Roman/Byzantine  empire 
still  extended  over  much  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
Greek  in  general  to  have  anticipated  such  specifically  Balkan  developments  of  the  later 
middle  ages. 

Thus  even  though  the  use  of  periphrases  to  replace  the  future  passive  began  in 
Hellenistic  times,  the  subsequent  parallelism  of  development  in  late  antiquity  is 
particularly  striking,  and  surely  reflects  a  mutual  reinforcement  of  already  partly 
convergent  constructional  innovations.  We  may  also  note  the  parallel  use  of  the  past 
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tenses  of  extjJ  Ye\(^oyhabeo  (and  the  other  future  auxiliaries)  +  infinitive  to  supply  a 
‘conditional’  (or  future-in-the-past)  to  express  ‘unreal’  or  ‘hypothetical’  consequences 
in  the  sense  of  ‘would/would  have’  (see  Part  II  for  further  discussion  of  this  important 
issue). 

(5)  The  falling  together  of  perfect  and  aorist,  functionally  and  then  formally  (cf. 
6.5.2),  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  dual  use  of  the  Latin  perfect  as  a  past 
perfective  and  a  present  stative.  The  renewal  of  the  ‘true’  (stative)  perfect  by  peri¬ 
phrases  with  ['ek^'o]  ‘have’  and  elpi  [imi]  ‘be’  +  perfect  (or  functionally  equiva¬ 
lent  aorist)  passive  participle,  the  former  in  an  active  sense,  the  latter  in  a  passive 
one,  may  also  reflect  the  influence  of  the  parallel  (Vulgar)  Latin  constructions:  cf. 
hoc  habeo  factum,  ‘this  Thave  in-a-having-been-done-state’  =  ‘I  have  done  this’,  hoc 
factum  est,  ‘this  in-a-having-been-done-state  is’  =  ‘this  is  done’. 


We  should  note,  however,  that  the  functional  merger  of  aorist  and  perfect  had  begun 
in  Hellenistic  times  (there  is  possible  evidence  of  overlapping  use  already  in  Menander, 
for  example,  cf.  4.7.7).  Furthermore,  the  passive  construction  with  dpi  [imi]  ‘be’  was 
already  an  option  in  classical  Greek  (alongside  a  much  more  limited  use  of  the  active 
equivalent,  i.e.  with  a  perfect  or  aorist  active  participle).  Originally  used  primarily  to 
form  active  and  passive  ‘modal’  perfects  (subjunctive  and  optative)  and  the  morpho¬ 
logically  difficult  3pl  perfect  indicative  passive  (where  the  final  consonant  of  a  verb 
stem  could  not  readily  be  combined  with  the  suffix  -vrai  [-ntai]),  the  periphrastic 
constructions  gradually  spread  through  the  paradigm  in  the  popular  Koine,  presumably 
because  of  their  semantic  transparency  and  the  fact  that  the  paradigms  of  the  verb  ‘to 
be’  and  the  relevant  participles  had  in  any  case  to  be  mastered  independently. 

But  as  the  use  of  the  inflected  participles  of  the  3rd  declension  (i.e.  present/future/ 
aorist  active,  and  aorist  passive)  began  to  wither  away,  in  part  because  of  their  mor¬ 
phological  complexity  (cf.  6.5.3),  the  periphrasis  with  the  perfect  passive  participle, 
which  deployed  a  combination  of  ‘regular’  2nd-  and  Ist-declension  endings,  -pevos" 
(masc)/-pevr|  (fem)/-pevov  (neut)  [-'menos/-'meni/-'menon],  emerged  as  the  major  sur¬ 
vivor  in  popular  Greek  of  the  medieval  period.  None  the  less,  the  use  of  the  past  tense 
of  ‘be’  with  an  aorist  active  participle,  originally  fully  inflected  in  -aag  (masc)/-aaaa 
(fem)/-aay  (neut)  [-sas/-sasa/-san],  but  later  reduced  to  the  invariant  -aavTa  [-sanda] 
and  remodelled  on  the  pattern  of  the  indeclinable  present  participle  in  -ovtu  [-onda], 
is  also  well  attested  as  a  pluperfect  substitute  (cf.  chapter  11). 

There  is,  then,  little  reason  to  see  here  any  particular  impact  of  the  Latin  perfect  in 
general  or  of  the  Latin  perfect  passive  periphrasis  in  particular,  other  than  as  providing 
a  general  external  stimulus  to  the  Greek  trends  already  under  way. 

The  situation  is  rather  different,  however,  in  the  case  of  ['ek’’o]  +  perfect  passive 
participle  used  in  an  active,  transitive  sense.  This  is  a  wholly  unclassical  construction, 
which  begins  to  appear  in  the  more  polished  ‘literary’  registers  of  the  Koine  in  the 
Roman  period  (e.g.  in  the  writings  of  the  historian  Diodorus  Siculus  or  the  biographer 
and  essayist  Plutarch).  It  is  not  used  by  the  Atticists  (cf.  5.5  and  5.6),  and  it  does  not 
appear  in  low-level  literary  or  subliterary  texts.  Furthermore,  with  the  advent  of  a 
more  stringent  Atticist  approach  in  the  2nd  century  ad,  it  quickly  disappeared  even 
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from  stylistically  middle-brow  compositions,  and  eventually  reappears  in  popular 
varieties  of  Greek  only  after  the  ‘Latin’  conquest  of  much  of  the  Byzantine  empire  after 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  fourth  crusade  in  1204  (see  chapters  7  and  11). 

This  construction  is  therefore  a  very  strong  candidate  for  classification  as  a  ‘Latinism’ 
in  the  Koine,  though  not  one  which  made  much  impact  at  the  time,  being  alien  to  the 
general  structure  of  a  still  prestigious  world  language.  It  was,  however,  later  reintro¬ 
duced  with  more  lasting  effect,  following  the  collapse  of  the  Byzantine  state  and  the 
abandonment  of  classical  models  in  the  areas  under  western  control,  as  a  product  of 
long-term  Greek/Romance  bilingualism  in  the  later  middle  ages  and  early  modern 
period. 

Looking  at  all  these  developments  together,  therefore,  it  seems  that  those  which  had 
a  long-term  impact  on  Greek  typically  represent  no  more  than  the  carrying  through 
of  changes  which  had  already  begun  in  the  classical  or  early  post-classical  language. 
Although  many  can  be  paralleled  in  imperial  Vulgar  Latin,  it  is  probably  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  majority  are  simply  a  by-product  of  the  transition  of  both  (Attic)  Greek 
and  Latin  from  the  status  of  local  dialects  to  world  languages,  with  the  well-known 
drift  towards  greater  grammatical  analyticity  that  such  a  role  almost  invariably  entails, 
at  least  in  more  popular  registers.  Given  that  the  changes  in  question  are  for  the  most 
part  structurally  and  semantically  ‘natural’  (and  as  such,  well-attested  elsewhere),  and 
given  that  the  two  languages  were  in  any  case  members  of  the  same  ‘family’,  with 
many  partial  structural  correspondences  already  in  place,  a  certain  parallelism  of  evo¬ 
lution  under  similar  external  conditions  of  expansion  and  use  by  non-native  speakers 
was  only  to  be  expected.  Against  this  background,  the  fact  of  extensive  Greek/Latin 
bilingualism  in  the  six  centuries  prior  to  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west 
can  have  been  only  a  contributory  factor  in  the  promotion  of  the  attested  structural 
convergence. 

5.4  Roman  Attitudes  to  Greek  Culture 

The  pervasive  influence  of  Greek  language  and  culture  remained  a  highly  problematical 
issue  for  many  Romans  throughout  the  imperial  period.  Conversely,  despite  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  advantages  that  Roman  rule  eventually  brought  with  it,  many  Greeks 
felt  a  profound  sense  of  alienation;  continuity  with  the  past  was  correspondingly  high¬ 
lighted,  and  Roman  literature  and  education  largely  ignored.  Thus,  even  though  some 
aspects  of  Roman  culture  (e.g.  architectural  style/technique,  bath  houses  and  gladiato¬ 
rial  combat)  did  begin  to  make  an  impact,  the  overall  outcome  of  Greco-Roman 
cohabitation,  even  after  several  centuries,  could  hardly  be  called  harmonious.  In  late 
antiquity  east  and  west  eventually  went  their  separate  ways,  with  the  eastern  empire 
evolving  into  the  distinctive  Orthodox  Christian  civilization  of  Byzantium  (see  Part  II). 

The  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  are  not  hard  to  find.  For  the  Romans  civilization 
was  defined  primarily  in  terms  of  long-standing  customs  (urban  life,  the  rule  of  law, 
ethical  ideals,  etc.)  which  were  never  regarded  as  their  exclusive  property.  Rather,  the 
Roman  aristocracy  felt  proud,  having  adopted  these  values  and  mores  themselves,  to 
have  imposed  them  upon  their  subject  peoples  and  ‘Romanized’  them.  Since  Roman 
identity  so  conceived  was  not  underwritten  by  ethnic  origin  or  a  common  native  Ian- 
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guage,  the  incorporation  of  outsiders  was  widely  seen  as  a  demonstration  of  Rome’s 
success  in  its  civilizing  mission. 

But  although  this  view  worked  well  enough  for  the  ‘barbarian’  west,  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Hellenistic  world  presented  serious  difficulties.  The  Greeks  had  not  only 
reached  a  high  level  of  civilization  without  Roman  help,  but  had  also,  initially  through 
contacts  between  Rome  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  but  then  more  widely,  directly 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  very  customs  and  practices  of  which  the  Romans 
were  so  proud.  This  bred  a  respect  for  the  Greeks  which  the  Romans  did  not  feel  for 
other  subject  peoples.  But  when  the  vast  and  superior  cultural  resources  of  alien 
Hellenism  began  to  make  a  wider  impact  on  Roman  life,  the  changes  seemed  to  many 
to  threaten  their  Roman  identity.  This  led  to  a  more  selective  approach  to  Greek  culture 
based  on  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  Greeks  of  old,  who  were  believed  to  have 
had  ‘true’  civilization,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  contemporary  world,  who  were  increas¬ 
ingly  seen  as  frivolous,  self-indulgent  and  insincere,  and  so  just  as  much  in  need  of  the 
firm  hand  of  Roman  rule  as  western  provincials,  albeit  for  different  reasons. 

By  contrast,  the  Greeks  themselves  had  always  adopted  a  highly  exclusive  definition 
of  their  own  identity,  built  largely  upon  notions  of  common  religion,  common  descent 
from  mythical  ancestors  and  the  use  of  a  common  language.  Thus  ‘barbarians’,  includ¬ 
ing  Romans,  could  never  become  Greek,  however  far  their  adopted  Hellenism  went, 
while  the  participation  of  Greeks  in  the  economic  and  social  advantages  of  the  empire 
in  no  way  undermined  their  Greekness.  None  the  less,  the  Roman  view  of  the  Greeks 
as  a  people  with  a  great  past  readily  reinforced  the  Greeks’  own  increasing  obsession 
with  former  glories.  Nostalgia  therefore  became  an  increasingly  central  characteristic 
of  the  Greek  world  view  in  the  early  empire,  though  it  should  be  stressed  that  this 
reverence  for  the  past  was  not  wholly  divorced  from  contemporary  considerations, 
since,  as  we  shall  see  in  5.5,  (qualified)  Roman  respect  for  earlier  Greek  achievement 
offered  enterprising  Greeks  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  ad  an  important  resource 
to  exploit  in  jockeying  for  support  and  patronage  (see,  for  example,  Woolf  (1994), 
Swain  (1996)). 


5.5  Atticism  and  the  Second  Sophistic 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  role  of  rhetoric  had  changed  considerably  in  post-classical 
times,  since  neither  the  Hellenistic  monarchies  nor  the  Roman  empire  provided  a 
context  in  which  public  speeches  by  individuals  could  be  expected  to  have  a  major 
impact  in  the  wider  world  of  politics  and  international  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  the  demand  in  aristocratic  circles  for  a  rhetorical  education  remained 
consistently  high  in  the  Roman  period,  and  the  rhetors  (or  ‘sophists’),  i.e.  public  speak¬ 
ers  offering  rhetorical  training,  enjoyed  a  correspondingly  high  social  status.  The 
reasons  are  not  hard  to  find.  Administration  and  civic  life  still  demanded  rhetorical 
skills,  since  formal  speeches,  often  with  some  political  content,  were  routinely  given 
on  major  public  occasions.  A  successful  performance  could  lead  directly  to  imperial 
patronage  and  the  channelling  of  resources  towards  a  particular  city  or  project,  while 
a  reputation  for  eloquence  could  readily  lead  to  significant  personal  advancement. 
Eulogies  of  the  emperor  naturally  constituted  an  important  genre,  but  speeches  were 
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also  given  to  commemorate  visits  by  imperial  officials,  appointments  to  imperial  con¬ 
sulships,  the  construction  of  monumental  buildings  and,  after  the  adoption  of 
Christianity  by  Constantine  I  (reigned  306-37),  the  dedication  of  major  churches. 

The  school  curriculum,  however,  in  line  with  the  retrospective  mood  of  the  times, 
remained  strictly  based  on  a  canon  of  already  ancient  texts  that  were  felt  to  embody 
‘the  glory  that  was  Greece’,  and  students’  exercises  revolved  around  themes  taken 
exclusively  from  the  period  between  the  Persian  Wars  and  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Although  there  had  been  some  cultural  nationalism  (marked  in  particular  by  an 
efflorescence  of  rhetoric)  as  early  as  the  late  Republic,  it  is  perhaps  from  the  reign  of 
Augustus  (27  BC-AD  14)  onwards  that  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a  true  revival  in  Greek 
self-confidence,  based  at  least  in  part  on  Roman  willingness  to  allow  the  major  Greek 
cities  to  retain  a  degree  of  autonomy  within  which  a  continuing  Hellenic  identity  could 
foster  the  illusion  of  the  survival  of  past  glories. 

During  the  2nd  century  ad  in  particular,  a  series  of  positively  philhellenic  emperors 
(Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius)  ushered  in  a  period  of  real  economic 
resurgence  distinguished  by  monumental  building  and  civic  benefactions  on  the  one 
hand  and  increasing  Greek  membership  of  the  equestrian  and  senatorial  orders  on  the 
other.  The  Greeks  were  quick  to  appreciate  that  linking  their  past  to  the  Roman  present 
offered  a  fast  route  to  money  and  privilege,  and  the  2nd  century  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  period  of  strikingly  flamboyant  Hellenism  generally  known  as  the  ‘Second  Sophistic’ 
(the  term  was  coined  by  the  Athenian  sophist  Philostratus  in  the  early  3rd  century  ad, 
the  ‘First  Sophistic’  having  occurred  in  the  5th  century  bc,  cf.  chapter  3).  A  wealthy 
aristocracy  was  now  only  too  pleased  to  pay  distinguished  sophists  to  teach  its  sons, 
while  citizen  bodies,  increasingly  culturally  aware,  looked  forward  to  regular  public 
entertainments  by  renowned  speakers  in  the  newly  built  odeia.  Against  this  background, 
the  leading  sophists  quickly  evolved  into  an  intellectual  and  social  elite,  offering  ostenta¬ 
tious  displays  of  competitive  disputation  and  enjoying  high-ranking  connections  and 
popular  adulation  on  a  scale  reserved  today  for  rock  stars  and  Hollywood  heroes. 

While  those  looking  for  a  higher  education  had  had,  since  the  time  of  Plato  and 
Isocrates,  a  choice  between  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  the  greater  accessibility  and  sheer 
entertainment  value  of  the  former  now  led  to  the  temporary  eclipse  of  the  latter.  The 
sophists  soon  became  the  primary  symbol  of  the  resilience  of  the  Greek  urban  aristoc¬ 
racy,  and  the  central  component  of  a  literary  and  cultural  renaissance  founded  in 
nostalgia  for  a  lost  but  glorious  past.  Indeed,  Christianity  notwithstanding,  the  long¬ 
term  influence  of  these  guardians  of  the  Hellenic  heritage,  whose  knowledge  and 
learning  seemed  to  allow  them  to  commune  directly  with  the  ancient  classics,  was  so 
profound  that  they  effectively  determined  the  linguistic  and  literary  mind-set  of  the 
educated  Greek  elite  for  the  next  eighteen  hundred  years. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  phenomenon  of  ‘Atticism’  must  be  assessed. 
The  perception  of  the  written  Koine  as  a  ‘technical’  or  ‘bureaucratic’  language  had 
always  militated  against  its  unadorned  use  as  a  vehicle  for  ‘higher’  literary  purposes 
(cf.  4.7.4,  4.7.5),  and  the  Hellenistic  education  system  therefore  required  the  study  and 
imitation  of  classical  authors.  Thus  an  initial  preference  for  the  Isocratean  ‘periodic’ 
style  was  soon  replaced,  with  the  advent  of  the  Asianic  reaction  in  the  3rd  century  bc, 
by  a  striving  for  a  quirky  Gorgianic  restlessness  that  quickly  became  fashionable  and 
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never  ceased  to  attract  adherents.  This  movement  enjoyed  something  of  a  revival  in 
Nero’s  time  (reigned  ad  54-68),  and  again  in  the  2nd  century  in  the  age  of  Hadrian 
(reigned  ad  117-38). 

As  already  noted,  the  ‘Atticist’  response,  which  set  in  during  the  1st  century  bc, 
was  dedicated  to  re-establishing  the  style  and  ultimately  the  language  of  the  ‘best’  Attic 
writers.  Though  both  Asianism  and  Atticism  can  be  seen  initially  as  the  product  of 
dissatisfaction  among  writers  of  literary  prose  with  the  perceived  sterility  of  the  Koine, 
the  eventual  triumph  and  long-term  success  of  Atticism  can  ultimately  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  it  found  its  natural  milieu  in  the  context  of  the  antiquarianism  of  the 
Second  Sophistic.  The  precious  link  with  the  classical  past  could,  it  seemed,  best  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  ancient  masters  in  their  own  Attic  dialect,  thereby  obtaining 
their  tacit  endorsement  for  the  products  of  the  present.  While  the  written  Koine  could 
be  accepted  as  the  language  of  business,  the  expression  of  the  highest  forms  of  Greek 
culture  demanded  better,  and  only  Attic,  the  embodiment  of  the  ‘purest’  and  ‘noblest’ 
form  of  the  language,  could  possibly  serve  as  its  vehicle  (cf.  Aelius  Aristides  Fanathenaic 
Oration  322-30). 

This  development  had  the  further  advantage  that  it  ‘solved’  the  problem  of  the 
steadily  widening  gap  between  the  language  of  the  classical  texts  studied  in  school  and 
the  different  varieties  of  contemporary  Greek.  Educated  Greeks  soon  came  to  feel  that 
their  contemporary  language  fundamentally  was  Attic,  if  only  it  had  not  been  allowed 
to  decline  through  vulgarity  and  ignorance,  and  an  ability  to  use  the  classical  language 
(rather  like  the  use  of  ‘BBC  English’  until  very  recently)  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
conspicuous  and  exclusive  badge  of  class  membership. 

The  resultant  dichotomy  between  an  unchanging  Attic  ideal  (resembling  nothing  so 
much  as  a  Platonic  form)  and  the  Koine  in  all  its  heterogeneity  (ranging  from  the 
standardized  written  language  of  official  documents  at  the  highest  level  down  to  the 
speech  of  bilingual  peasants)  quickly  established  a  formal  state  of  diglossia  that  became 
steadily  more  problematical  with  the  passage  of  time,  and  which  was  not  to  be  finally 
abandoned  until  the  late  20th  century  (see  Part  III). 

It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  the  notion  of  a  clear-cut  dichotomy,  though 
ideologically  vital  to  the  educated  classes,  was  in  reality  largely  theoretical.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  no  consensus  as  to  which  ‘classical’  authors  could  legitimately  be 
appealed  to,  nor  was  there  any  overall  consistency  of  usage  in  even  the  subset  of 
authors  who  were  generally  acknowledged  as  suitable  models.  Thucydides,  for  example, 
used  a  rather  lonicized  and  ‘old-fashioned’  Attic  compared  with,  say,  Plato,  whose 
usage  in  turn  did  not  fully  conform  to  that  of  orators  such  as  Lysias  or  Demosthenes, 
while  the  Attic  tragedians  employed  a  distinctively  ‘marked’  and  archaizing  style  all 
of  their  own  (cf.  2.2.5  and  3.1).  Thus  few,  if  any,  writers  were  in  practice  able  to 
sustain  a  consistent  ‘Attic’  style,  and  many  simply  fell  back  on  the  expedient  of  deco¬ 
rating  a  grammatically  antiqued  Koine  (key  ‘rules’  were  learned  at  school,  see  5.6. 
below)  with  vocabulary  and  phraseology  randomly  excerpted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
moment.  Self-doubt  and  confusion  were  rife,  and  what  had  begun  as  a  mildly  ‘classical’ 
corrective  to  Asianic  excess  soon  evolved  into  an  increasingly  problematical  obstacle 
to  clear  and  confident  self-expression  (cf.  Schmid  (1887-97)  for  detailed  statistics 
about  the  usage  of  particular  authors,  and  Anderson  (1993:  ch.  4)  for  bibliography 
and  a  general  survey  of  the  issues). 
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At  the  same  time  the  highest  registers  of  the  written  and  spoken  Koine,  employed 
by  people  who  had  been  educated  to  think  of  Attic  as  the  ‘correct’  form  of  the  language 
(at  least  for  the  most  refined  forms  of  writing  and  public  address),  inevitably  absorbed 
an  increasing  number  of  Attic  traits  with  the  passage  of  time.  The  educated/standard 
Koine  thus  found  itself  uneasily  poised  between  the  cultural  imperative  of  unchanging 
Attic  perfection  and  the  practical  need  for  a  ‘working’  written  language  that  recognized 
and  represented  (at  least  some  of)  the  changes  in  spoken  Greek  which,  education  in 
the  classics  notwithstanding,  eventually  penetrated  even  the  most  conservative  circles. 
In  the  Roman  imperial  and  Byzantine  periods,  therefore,  the  official  language  of  admin¬ 
istration  at  the  highest  levels  became  somewhat  more  detached  from  even  educated 
spoken  Greek  than  had  previously  been  the  case. 

Since  the  all-important  distinction  between  classical  Attic  and  the  Koine  was  in 
practice  far  from  absolute,  even  the  most  learned  devotees  of  Atticism  routinely  left 
themselves  open  to  attack  for  their  ‘solecisms’  (cf.  Fabricius  (1962:  20)),  and  Atticism 
might  best  be  thought  of  not  as  a  well-defined  body  of  doctrine  but  as  a  state  of  mind 
inculcated  by  the  education  system  and  reinforced  by  the  practice  and  prejudices  of 
the  aristocracy.  Well-known  practitioners  of  this  ‘puristic’  Attic  revivalism  in  the 
period  of  the  Second  Sophistic  include:  the  orators  Aelius  Aristides  (c.  ad  129-C.189) 
and  Herodes  Atticus  (ad  101-77,  the  multimillionaire  benefactor  of  Roman  Athens); 
the  writer  of  ‘philosophical’  medleys  Claudius  Aelianus  (Aelian:  c.  ad  172-C.235);  the 
historians  Flavius  Arrianus  (Arrian:  c.  ad  95-175)  and  Appian  (2nd  century  ad);  the 
sophists’  biographer  Philostratus  (born  c.  ad  160/170);  the  antiquarian/geographer 
Pausanias  (2nd  century  ad);  and  the  romance  writers  Achilles  Tatius  (c.  2nd  century 
ad)  and  Longus  (c.  late  2nd/early  3rd  century  ad). 

From  a  modern  perspective,  however,  Lucian,  born  in  Syrian  Commagene  c.  ad 
120,  and  a  native  speaker  of  Syriac  who  ‘learned  his  Greek  at  school’  (Bis  Accusatus 
27),  is  perhaps  one  of  the  more  successful  practitioners.  By  adopting  a  relatively  relaxed 
attitude  to  classical  precedent,  he  managed  to  impart  an  unusual  degree  of  ‘vitality’  to 
a  language  already  ‘dead’  for  some  five  centuries,  while  his  attitude  (amused  scepticism) 
and  subject  matter  (essays,  treatises  and  dialogues  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  of  intel¬ 
lectual  interest)  are  more  immediately  congenial  than  those  of  many  other  contempo¬ 
rary  writers. 

Yet  as  early  as  the  first  century  ad  the  essayist  and  biographer  Plutarch  (c.  ad 
46-120)  was  complaining  about  the  banality  of  thought  and  cliched  verbiage  that  the 
doctrine  of  Atticism  was  tending  to  produce  in  its  less  talented  practitioners  (Moralia 
42  DE),  and  even  Lucian  himself,  despite  having  begun  his  career  as  a  successful,  if 
rapidly  disillusioned,  orator,  repeatedly  satirizes  the  excesses  of  Atticist  pedantry 
(Lexiphanes,  Pseudologista,  Pseudosophista). 

Plutarch,  however,  was  among  the  last  exponents  of  the  Hellenistic  tradition,  exem¬ 
plified  by  writers  such  as  Polybius  (cf.  4.7.2)  and  the  historian/geographer  Strabo  (c.64 
BC-AD  19),  a  tradition  which  was  increasingly  out  of  tune  with  the  mood  of  the  times. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Atticism  tended  to  smother  natural  invention  by  encouraging  a 
preoccupation  with  linguistic  form  and  institutionalizing  a  state  of  mind  that  equated 
a  surface  dressing  of  ‘hallmarked’  items  with  learning  and  good  taste,  the  hold  of  the 
movement  in  educated  circles  was  such  that  those  who  failed  to  display  the  expected 
knowledge  of  approved  grammar  and  diction  forfeited  all  prospect  of  serious  consid- 
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eration  by  their  peers.  Only  writers  of  scientific  prose,  such  as  the  Pergamene  physician 
Galen  (ad  129-99),  were  in  a  position  to  reject  its  demands  (in  part)  in  the  interests 
of  clarity  and  precision. 

Following  the  excesses  of  the  2nd  century,  however,  a  more  realistic  Atticism,  well 
exemplified  by  the  historian  Cassius  Dio  (Cocceianus)  (c.  ad  155-235),  eventually 
began  to  prevail.  This  shift  perhaps  partly  reflects  the  diminution  of  scholarly  activity 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  midst  of  the  very  real  political  and  economic  difficulties  of  the 
period,  which  enjoyed  no  fewer  than  23  emperors,  or  would-be  emperors,  between  ad 
238  and  284  (see  7.1).  The  gradual  recognition  of  the  practical  unattainability  of  the 
Attic  ideal  and  the  new  atmosphere  of  relative  linguistic  tolerance  led  to  the  near- 
universal  acceptance  of  certain  non-classical  constructions  alongside  strictly  Attic 
usage,  and  to  the  development  of  a  generally  ‘Atticizing’  style,  in  which  Attic  gram¬ 
matical  and  lexical  elements  were  combined  with  certain  well-established  features  of 
the  higher-level  Koine  (cf.  Fabricius  (1962)).  This  standard  prose  language  was  soon 
used  by  virtually  all  literary  writers,  whose  styles  now  differed  principally  in  the  degree 
to  which  they  incorporated  specifically  Attic  markers  into  their  writing.  This  literary 
standard  remained,  subject  to  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  Atticizing,  the  basis  for  bel- 
letristic  writing  throughout  late  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  down  into  the  modern 
period  (cf.  8.4.2  and  chapter  9),  its  relationship  with  spoken  Greek  becoming  ever 
more  tenuous. 

A  more  practical,  non-Atticizing  Koine  was,  however,  retained  for  everyday  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  Chancery,  although  even  this  ‘simple’  administrative  style,  despite  making 
concessions  to  change  in  the  interests  of  communicative  efficiency,  became  increasingly 
conservative,  irrespective  of  sporadic  Atticist  infiltration,  through  the  rigorous  training 
of  clerical  officials  (and  indeed  all  who  learned  to  read  and  write  at  a  basic  level)  in 
the  conventions  of  traditional  ‘business  Greek’. 

But  one  particular  version  of  this  basic  style  of  written  Greek  eventually  evolved, 
under  the  influence  of  the  relatively  unpretentious  language  of  the  New  Testament  (cf. 
5.10.2),  into  a  rival  ‘middle-brow’  literary  language  that  permitted  aspects  of  contem¬ 
porary  speech  to  be  directly  represented,  and  which  was  widely  employed  in  biogra¬ 
phies  and  works  of  reference  aimed  at  the  edification  of  a  wider,  more  popular  audience 
(cf.  5.10,  8.5.5,  8.5.6,  10.2,  10.3).  But  the  spoken  language  itself  was  not  to  become 
a  primary  basis  for  the  development  of  a  written  form  of  Greek  until  the  later  middle 
ages  (and  even  then  was  subject  to  strict  genre-conditioned  restrictions  on  its  use, 
cf.  8. 4. 3-8. 4. 6  and  chapter  11). 

In  the  following  sections  a  sample  of  varieties  of  Greek  from  the  Roman  period 
(ranging  from  the  1st  to  the  5th  centuries  ad)  will  be  presented  and  discussed,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Atticizing  style  of  belles  lettres,  and  passing  on  to  official  and  (semi-) 
literary  versions  of  the  Koine.  The  evidence  for  spoken  Greek  provided  by  the  private 
documents  of  the  barely  literate  is  considered  separately  in  chapter  6. 


5.6  Atticist  Grammars  and  Lexica:  Aelius  Aristides 

Those  who  wanted  to  write  the  best  Attic,  or  at  least  to  avoid  writing  what  the  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  language  most  despised,  clearly  needed  help.  And  since  no  one  had  spoken 
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the  prescribed  model  Attic  for  centuries,  grammatical  handbooks  and  lexica  became 
indispensable  for  the  would-be  author.  Important  hallmarks  of  correct  Attic  usage 
included  the  following^ 

(6)  (a)  -TT-  [tt]  and  -pp-  [-rr-]  for  -aa-  [ss]  and  -pa-  [-rs-]  in  the  relevant  words, 

e.g.  GdXaTTa  ['t*'alatta]  ‘sea’  and  Gappo?  ['t''arros]  ‘courage’. 

(b)  [ksyn]  for  simplified  ovv  [syn]  ‘with’. 

(c)  The  formation  of  abstract  nominals  with  the  neuter  article  to  [to]  and  an 
adjective  in  agreement. 

(d)  Regular  use  of  the  dual  number  (long  dead  in  the  Koine). 

(e)  Extensive  use  of  the  dative  in  all  its  traditional  functions  (often  to 
excess,  and  sometimes  wrongly,  in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  one’s 
‘education’). 

(f)  Use  of  the  ‘contracted’  forms  of  nouns  in  which  the  root/stem  originally 
ended  in  a  vowel  and  the  inflectional  ending  began  with  a  vowel;  the 
Koine  (following  Ionic)  generally  preferred  the  uncontracted  variants:  e.g. 
oaroDv  [o'stu:n]  not  oareov  [o'steon]  ‘bone’  etc. 

(g)  Retention  of  the  Attic  declension  of  Xeus'/vecos'  [le'o:s/ne'o:s]  in  place  of 
Xaos'/yao?  [la'os/na'os]  ‘people/temple’. 

(h)  YLyvopaL  ['jiqnomai]  ‘I  become’,  'yL'yvwaKW  [ji'qnoisko:]  ‘I  get  to  know’, 
for  simplified  yLvopaL  ['jinomai],  yLywaKco  [ji'nosko]. 

(i)  The  use  of  the  synthetic  perfect  rather  than  periphrases  with  the  perfect 
middle/passive  participle  and  the  verb  ‘to  be’  in  the  subjunctive,  optative 
and  3pl  middle/passive;  so  XekuyvaL  ['lelyntai]  rather  than  XeXupeyoi  e’Lai 
[lely'meny  isi]  ‘they  have  been  set  free’. 

(j)  Extensive  use  of  middle  verb  forms,  both  where  the  Koine  had  replaced 
anomalous  middles  with  regular  actives  or  passives,  and  also  gratuitously 
as  a  mark  of  ‘learning’. 

(k)  Use  of  the  optative  in  its  full  range  of  classical  functions,  sometimes  also 
erroneously,  again  in  an  effort  to  emphasize  the  writer’s  ‘knowledge’. 

(l)  The  use  of  monolectic  perfect  forms  with  a  ‘stative/present’  rather  than  a 
‘simple  past’  meaning  (perfect  and  aorist  were  already  falling  together  in 
the  Koine  as  past  tenses). 

In  the  same  sort  of  way  lexicographers  established  a  ‘correct’  (i.e.  classically  attested) 
vocabulary.  The  most  important  of  such  lexica  is  the  Selection  (Ecloga)  of  Attic  Verbs 
and  Nouns,  from  the  work  The  Atticist  by  Phrynichus  (later  2nd  century  ad).  Adopting 
Plato,  the  orators  Aeschines,  Isocrates  and  Lysias,  and  the  tragedians  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  as  his  principal  (if  far  from  homogeneous)  models  of  correct 
usage,  he  excoriated  selected  later  authors  for  their  failure  to  write  the  Attic  of  the  5th 
and  4th  centuries  bc  as  employed  by  his  chosen  masters.  A  typical  example  of  Phrynichus’ 
approach  is  provided  by  his  observations  on  the  word  Karacjiayas-  [katap*'a'Ya:s] 
‘glutton’,  as  used  by  the  recognized  master  of  New  Comedy,  Menander  (c. 342-292  bc): 


(7)  KargctiaYa^:  TToGey,  MevaySpe,  auaaupas-  tov  ToaouTuy  ovopaTwy  CTup(j)eT6y 
alaxuveLS'  Tfiy  TrarpLoy  4)uyfiy; 
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[katap'’a'ya:s:  'pot'’en,  'menandre,  sys'sy:ra:s  ton  to'su:to:n 

kataphagas:  whence,  Menander,  having-swept-together  the  of-so-many 

ono'matom  syrp''e'ton  ai'sk'’y:ni:s  te:n  'patrion  p'’o:'ne:n?] 
nouns  refuse  do-you-disgrace  the  paternal  speech? 

‘Kataphagas:  where  did  you  sweep  up  this  refuse  collection  of  so  many  nouns  from, 
Menander,  and  so  disgrace  our  forefathers’  language?’ 

Apparently  the  notion  that  the  style  and  vocabulary  of  Phrynichus’  chosen  classical 
models  might  have  been  ridiculous  (when  not  used  parodically)  in  the  mouth  of  a  slave 
or  some  ne’er-do-well  character  in  a  comedy  was  well  beyond  his  grasp,  as  indeed  was 
any  concept  of  change  that  did  not  also  imply  decay. 

When  particular  authors  are  not  vilified  in  this  way,  Phrynichus’  dictionary  entries 
usually  take  the  form  of  simple  injunctions  as  to  what  to  say  and  what  to  avoid,  thus 
indirectly  providing  valuable  information  (under  the  heading  of  what  is  to  be  avoided) 
about  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  period.  For  example: 

(8)  dKiifiy  duTL  Tod  eru  HevocJxjjyTa  XeyouaLy  diraf  aiiToi  KeyphuSaL.  ad  Se  (jjvXdrTov 
Xpf|a0aL,  Xeye  Se  |tl.  {Ecloga  100) 

fak'me:n  an'ti  tu:  'eti.  kseno'p'’o:nta  'leYu:sin  'hapaks  auto:i 

akmen  {=‘still’)  instead-of  the  eti.  Xenophon  they-say  once  it 

ke'k'’re:st''ai.  sy  de  p^lattou  'k'’re:sthai,  'leje  de  'eti| 

to-have-used.  You  but  avoid  to-use,  say  and  eti. 

‘Akmen  for  ed.  They  say  Xenophon  used  it  once.  But  you  avoid  using  it  and  say  eti.’ 

In  almost  every  case  it  is  of  course  the  stigmatized  form  (if  any)  that  has  survived  in 
modern  Greek;  thus  the  modern  word  for  ‘still/yet’  is  aKopp/aKopa  [a'komi/a'koma], 
derived  from  dKpf|y  [ak'me:n],  apparently  under  the  influence  of  Italian  ancora. 

Similar  observations  apply  to  the  lexicon  of  Moeris  (fl.  c.  ad  200),  whose  entries 
are  organized  more  epigrammatically,  contrasting  in  each  case  what  ‘Atticists’  and 
‘Greeks’  say,  the  latter  form  in  each  case  (if  it  has  survived)  being  once  again  the  source 
of  the  corresponding  modern  word.  We  also  have,  in  excerpt,  the  Onomasticum  of 
Julius  Polydeuces  (Pollux:  later  2nd  century  ad,  and  Phrynichus’  successful  rival  for 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Athens),  and  fragments  of  other  lexica  including  a  (probably 
also  2nd-century  ad)  ‘Antiatticist’  dictionary  by  an  unknown  writer  who  sought  to 
extend  the  range  of  permitted  usage  by  finding  exceptions  to  Atticist  ‘rules’.  This  simi¬ 
larly  preserves  useful  insights  into  the  contemporary  spoken  language,  but  in  an  inverse 
format:  e.g  ‘they  (the  Atticists)  say  you  should  use  X  rather  than  Y  or  Z’,  often  with 
counterexamples  from  ‘reputable’  authors. 

All  in  all,  the  Atticist  lexicographers’  often  contradictory  and  sometimes  mistaken 
advice  only  contributed  to  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  would-be  writer.  Koineisms, 
analogical  hyper-Atticisms  and  straight  grammatical  mistakes  occur  in  even  the  most 
carefully  contrived  compositions,  a  natural  product  of  attempts  to  employ  a  form  of 
the  language  which  was,  by  definition,  imperfectly  controlled  and  understood. 
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We  may  conclude  this  section  with  a  brief  extract  from  Aelius  Aristides,  addressed, 
as  one  might  expect  of  a  true  Atticist,  to  Plato  himself,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
‘hard-core’  Atticizing  style: 

(9)  01)  ydp  Toy  ye  toO  TravTOS'  ea(J)aX|ieyoy  US'  dveXoL  (jo(|)UTaToy  dvOpuTTuy  TTLOTeOaaL 

OepuToy  TTepl  tot  0eoO.  Texviiy  8e,  US'  eoiKey,  ecjiaoKey  oOk  doKely,  d\T|9ii  Xeyuy.  u 
yow  aweyeyero  ’Aya^ayopg,  ov  rdKeiyoy  TLp,f|<^o^S'  (faiyeTaL.  ey  pey  Sf]  toOto 
papTupel  XuKpdTTis',  oijk  alaypoy  elyai  to  pf)  TexvT\v  KeKTiitjOaL,  eirrep  Tiepl  adToO 
Xeyuy  ouk  (To  Plato:  In  Defence  of  Oratory,  78-9  (25  D)) 

[  u:  yar  ton  je  tu:  pan'tos  esp''armenon  ho:s  an'(h)eloi 

(It  is)  not  for  the  at-any-rate  of-the  everything  failed  that  he-ordained 

so'p'’o:taton  an't’’ro:po:n  pis'tewsai  t''emi'ton  peri  tu:  t''e'u:. 
wisest  of-men  to-helieve  right  concerning  the  god. 

'tek'’ne:n  de,  ho:s  'eoiken,  'ep'^asken  u:k  as'ki:n,  ale:'t'’e:  'leyo:n. 

Art  but,  as  it-seems,  he-used-to-say  not  to-practise,  true-things  saying. 

ho:i  Yu:n  syne'jeneto  anaksa'yora:i,  u:  ta:'ki:nu:  ti:'me:sa:s 

Whereas  at-all-events  he-associated-with  Anaxagoras,  not  the-things-of-him  having-honoured 
'p'^ainetai.  'hen  men  de:  'tu:to  marty'ri:  so:'krate:s,  uk  ai'sk''ron 

he-is-revealed.  One  on-the-one-hand  indeed  this  bears-witness  Socrates,  not  disgraceful 

'i:nai  to  me:  'tek''ne:n  ke'kte:st''ai,  'iper  peri  haw'tu:  'leyo:n  u:k 
to-be  the  not  art  to-have-acquired,  if-indeed  concerning  himself  speaking  not 
i:'sk'’y:neto.  ] 
he-was  ashamed. 

‘For  it  is  impious  to  believe  of  the  god  that  he  proclaimed  one  who  had  failed  in  everything 
{to  be)  the  wisest  of  men.  But  Socrates,  it  seems,  was  telling  the  truth  when  he  used  to 
say  that  he  was  master  of  no  craft.  So  though  he  did  study  with  Anaxagoras,  he  clearly 
did  not  respect  his  teachings.  To  this  one  fact,  then,  Socrates  does  bear  witness,  that  it  is 
no  disgrace  not  to  have  mastered  a  craft,  if  indeed  he  was  not  ashamed  to  talk  about 
himself.’ 

Note  in  particular  the  rather  unnatural  word  order  in  the  first  sentence,  where  the 
predicate,  comprising  GepiTov  [t‘'emi'ton]  ‘right  (according  to  divine  law)’,  and  its 
infinitival  complement  appear  together  as  the  final  constituent  rather  than  immediately 
after  the  negative  ov  [u:],  and  where  Gepirov  [t^emi'ton]  itself  (the  head  of  the  predicate 
expression)  is  placed  in  penultimate  position  in  its  phrase,  splitting  the  infinitive  from 
its  prepositional  phrase  dependent.  This  tendency  to  place  the  verb  next-to-last,  thereby 
creating  a  discontinuity  between  the  elements  of  its  complement  structure  (hyper¬ 
baton),  was  a  classical  stylistic  option  and  one  which  became  highly  characteristic  of 
Atticist  writing,  even  infiltrating  the  higher  levels  of  the  Koine  (cf.  5.9).  In  some  writers 
(e.g.  Eusebius,  the  author  of  a  4th-century  history  of  the  early  Christian  church,  see 
5.11.2),  it  is  so  habitual  as  to  become  something  of  an  irritation. 

The  neuter  dative  relative  (L  [ho:i],  employed  as  a  conjunction  in  the  sense  ‘while/ 
whereas’,  is  extremely  rare,  and  also  illustrates  a  major  Atticist  tendency,  namely  the 
use  of  abstruse  forms  and  constructions  in  an  effort  simultaneously  to  maximize  the 
distance  between  the  literary  and  the  spoken  languages  and  to  impress  one’s  rivals 
with  one’s  knowledge. 
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There  is  also  an  ‘error’  in  the  use  of  the  optative  dveXoi  [an'(h)eloi]  ‘he  ordained’  in 
the  indirect  statement  dependent  on  TnaTeOaoL  (I)?  [pi'stewsai  ho:s]  ‘believe  that’. 
Strictly,  the  optative  may  be  used  in  subordinate  clauses  of  this  type  when  the  verb 
that  introduces  the  indirect  statement  is  in  a  past  tense;  it  should  not  be  employed 
simply  when  what  is  said  or  believed  occurred  in  the  past,  as  here.  ‘Mistakes’  of  this 
kind  are  so  common  that  it  is  in  fact  more  constructive  to  look  at  the  Atticist  pro¬ 
gramme  less  as  an  attempt  to  recreate  the  language  of  the  past,  and  more  as  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  forge  a  contemporary  written  style  which  employed  the  grammatical  and 
lexical  resources  of  the  past  (as  far  as  possible),  but  which  also  allowed  these  to  be 
developed  in  unclassical  ways,  the  primary  objective  being  to  distance  the  literary 
language  from  the  Koine.  Attic  might  then  be  seen  as  a  learned,  and  learned,  ‘living’ 
language  rather  than  strictly  as  a  ‘dead’  one,  and  we  should  not  then  be  surprised, 
given  the  relative  freedom  from  constricting  associations  with  the  contemporary  ver¬ 
nacular,  to  see  evidence  of  purely  internal  developments  that  conflict  with,  or  at  least 
display  a  freedom  of  usage  that  goes  well  beyond,  the  ‘rules’  of  the  classical  language 
in  its  original  form.  We  may  compare  the  language  of  the  epic,  or  the  literary  revivals 
of  classical  dialects  in  Hellenistic  times,  for  similar  processes  of  internal  evolution  in 
the  literary  dialects  of  earlier  periods. 

This  use  of  Atticized  Greek  as  a  semi-living  language  by  the  educated  classes  is 
highly  problematical  for  most  modern  scholars,  and  the  whole  issue  has  in  any  case 
been  distorted  by  the  anachronistic  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon  in  the  terms  of 
the  language  controversy  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  (the  struggle  between  those 
who  advocated  a  classicizing  written  language  and  those  who  sought  a  national  lan¬ 
guage  based  on  the  vernacular,  cf.  Part  III).  We  should  never  forget  that,  however 
unnatural  this  situation  may  seem  to  us,  the  Greek  elite  was  content  to  employ  a  clas¬ 
sicizing  written  style,  without  complaint  or  resistance,  right  up  until  the  modern  period 
and  the  belated  impact  of  the  European  Enlightenment  on  a  Greek  world  under 
Ottoman  domination.  Neither  antiquity  nor  the  middle  ages  provided  a  sociopolitical 
environment  in  which  the  empowering  of  the  masses  through  access  to  literature  and 
knowledge  could  ever  become  an  issue;  the  primary  consideration  throughout  was  for 
the  educated  minority  to  maintain  its  Greco-Roman  identity  through  cultural  and 
linguistic  continuity  with  the  classical,  and  later  the  Christian,  traditions,  an  objective 
that  eventually  came  to  be  equated  with  national  survival  in  the  period  of  Turkish 
domination. 


5.7  The  Official  Koine  in  the  Roman  Republican  Period 

Macedonia  had  finally  become  a  Roman  province  in  149  bc,  and  not  long  afterwards 
the  Achaean  league  was  crushed  and  the  city  of  Corinth  razed  to  the  ground.  Within  the 
Greek  cities,  however,  pro-Roman  parties  had  begun  to  emerge  much  earlier,  and  civil 
discord  between  traditionalists  and  Roman  apologists  became  common.  Against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  growing  land  shortage  and  indebtedness,  the  situation  was  readily  exploited 
by  the  shrewd  Roman  oligarchy,  and  Roman  willingness  to  use  the  Koine  as  an  official 
language  of  diplomacy  and  administration  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  extracts 
from  a  translation  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate  (senatusconsultum),  dated  170  bc,  concern- 
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ing  the  city  of  Thisbae  in  Boeotia.  This  decree,  incidentally,  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
manumission  decree  in  Boeotian  dialect  discussed  in  4.4.2,  and  so  provides  a  nice 
example  of  the  relative  status  of  local  dialects  and  the  Koine  in  the  period. 

(10)  ...  TTEpl  (Lv  0LCT[(3kTs'  Xoyous'  eTTOLfjo'avTO’  irepl  tCSv  kuG'  aiiHous'  TTpaypdTMy, 

o'ltlvcs'  ev  Tf|L  4)LXLaL  TfjL  ppcTepaL  eve\ieivav,  ottm?  acTols'  SoGwaLV  [oils'  rd  tcaG' 
aliToijs'  TTpaypara  e^riyfi'^wyTaL,  Trepl  toutou  toO  irpaypaTOS'  oiiTUS  edo^ev  ottojs 
Kolvtos'  MaivLOS'  OTparriyds'  tGv  ek  T'fjs  awKX'riToij  [irMyTe  aTTOTafrii,  di  dv  auTUL 
EK  Twy  SripooLoiy  TTpafypldrMy  kqI  TPS'  ISLas"  ttlctteus  (f^ivoiyTaL.  eSo^e. 

o'LTiyES'  ELS  dXXas  ttoXels  dufiXGoaay  Kai  odxl  Tipos  Toy  f|p(Iiy  OTpaTpyoy 
TrapEysyoyTO,  ottcos  pp  eIs  tq^lv  KaTaTTopEuuyTaL,  TTEpl  toGtou  toO  rrpdypaTOS  Tipos 
AuXioy  ['OIcttlXlov  liTraToy  ypdppuTa  diToaTElXaL  ESo^Ey,  ottois  TTEpl  toGtou  TfjL  SiayotaL 
TTpooEXpL,  koGus  dy  aGTUL  ek  Tuy  SppoCTLwy  TrpaypdTcoy  kol  Tps  ISlas  ttlcjteus 
(|)a[ypTaL.  eSo^ev.^ 


[peri  ho:n  t4zbl:s  16gu:s  epoje:santo;  peri  to:n  kat'’  hautu:s 

About  which-things  Thisbians  words  made;  about  the  by  themselves 

pragmato:n,  hoitines  en  ti:  phliad  ti:  he:metera:i  enemi:nan,  h6po:s 

affairs,  whoever  m  the  friendship  the  ours  remained,  that 

autois  dot'^oisin  hois  ta  kat*'  hautULS  pra:gmata  ekse:ge:so;ntai, 

to-them  be-given  (the  things)by-which  the  by  themselves  affairs  they-may-conduct, 

peri  tu;tu:  tu:  praigmatos  hu:to:s  edoksen;  hopois  'k"intos  'mainios 

about  this  the  matter  thus  it-was-resolved;  that  Quintus  Maenius 

strateigos  to:n  ek  te:s  sypkleitu:  pente  apotaksi:,  hoi  an  autod 

governor  of-the  from  the  Senate  five  should-delegate,  who  ever  to-him 

ek  to:n  de:mosfo:n  pra:gmato:n  kai  te:s  idiais  pisteois  p’'amo:ntai. 

from  the  public-  things  and  the  private  faith  should-seem-good. 

edokse. 

Resolved. 

hoitines  i;s  alla:s  p6h:s  ape:lt''osan  kai  u:k4  pros  ton  par 

Whoever  to  other  cities  departed  and  not  to  the  from 

he:m6:n  strateigon  paregenonto,  hopors  me:  i:s  taksin 

us  governor  presented-themselves,  that  not  to  rank 

kataporeiiointai,  peri  tu:tu:  tu:  pra:gmatos  pros  'aulon  ho'stilion 

they-should-return,  concerning  this  the  matter  to  Aulus  Hostilius 

hypaton  grammata  apostt:lai  edoksen,  h6po:s  peri  tu:tu:  ti: 

consul  letters  to-send  it-was-resolved,  that  about  this  to-the 

dianoia:i  prosekH:,  kat''6:s  an  auto:i  ek  to:n  de:mosio:n  pra:gmato:n 

intention  he-pay-heed,  just-as  ever  to-him  from  the  public-  things 

kai  te:s  idia:s  pisteo:s  p'’aine:tai.  edoksen.] 

and  the  private  faith  should-seem  good.  Resolved. 

‘Concerning  those  matters  about  which  the  citizens  of  Thisbae  made  representations. 
Concerning  their  own  affairs:  the  following  decision  was  taken  concerning  the  proposal 
that  those  who  remained  true  to  our  friendship  should  be  given  the  facilities  to  conduct 
their  own  affairs;  that  our  praetor/governor  Quintus  Maenius  should  delegate  five  members 
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of  the  senate  who  seemed  to  him  appropriate  (arbiters)  according  to  the  interests  of  the 
Republic  and  his  personal  integrity.  Resolved. 

Concerning  the  (Thisbians’)  proposal  that  those  who  left  for  other  cities  and  did  not 
present  themselves  to  our  praetor/governor  should  not  return  to  their  rank,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  a  letter  to  the  consul  Aulus  Hostilius  to  the  effect  that  he  should  pay  heed  to  our 
intentions  in  whatever  way  seemed  most  appropriate  according  to  the  interests  of  the 
Republic  and  his  personal  integrity.  Resolved.’ 

The  pompous  formulaic  style  of  officialdom  is  at  once  apparent  in  the  elaborate 
sequential  refinement  of  the  subject  of  the  decree,  a  practice  that  directly  reflects  the 
traditional  Latin  of  Roman  senatusconsulta.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  a 
translated  document,  e.g.  in  the  routine  verb-final  orders  typical  of  official  Latin,  in 
the  use  of  modal  verb  forms  introduced  by  ‘final’  conjunctions  after  eSo^e  [edokse]  ‘it 
was  resolved’  (reflecting  Latin  Mt-clauses)  in  place  of  the  normal  Greek  accusative-and- 
infinitive  structures,  in  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  a  relative  clause  to  express  purpose 
(ols-  ...  e^TiyfiaojVTaL  [hois  ...  ekse:ge:so:ntai]  ‘by  which  ...  they  may  conduct’  (the 
native  construction  requires  the  future  indicative),  and  in  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
formula  quei  ei  e  re  publica  fideque  sua  uideantur  ‘who(ever)  should  seem  to  him  to 
be  advantageous  to  the  Republic  and  consistent  with  his  personal  integrity’.  We  should 
also  note,  however,  a  number  of  characteristic  features  of  normal  official  Koine  that 
suggest  that  the  translators  were  acquainted  with  aspects  of  traditional  Greek  practice 
too,  e.g.  the  liking  for  prepositional  possessives  and  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to 
replicate  the  Latin  sequence  of  tense  rules,  leading  to  the  now  normal  use  of  subjunc¬ 
tives  even  in  a  past  time  context  (here  after  eSo^e  [edokse]  ‘it  was  resolved’)  at  the 
expense  of  the  classical  optative,  a  mood  increasingly  associated  exclusively  with 
the  literary  language  (see  Clackson  and  Horrocks  (2007:  5.4)  for  a  full  discussion  of 
senatusconsulta). 


5.8  Past-Tense  Morphology 

A  final  noteworthy  development  in  (10)  involves  the  suffix  on  3pl  aorist  fjX9o-aav 
[e:lt*'o-san]  ‘they  went’,  in  the  second  extract.  The  interaction  in  the  Koine  between 
the  regular  weak  aorists  in  -(a)a  [-(s)a]  (where  the  s-element  is  strictly  part  of  the  aorist 
stem  of  the  relevant  verbs)  and  the  irregular  strong  aorists  in  -ov  [-on]  has  already  been 
discussed  in  4.9.  On  this  basis,  we  might  have  expected  a  3pl  fjXG-av  [e:lt''-an]  to  replace 
classical  fj\9-ov  [e:lt''-on],  and  this  is  indeed  well  attested  (becoming  in  due  course  the 
preferred  form).  But  in  the  higher  Koine  many  strong  aorists  resisted  such  assimilation 
to  the  weak  paradigm  for  a  considerable  period,  and  we  find  many  classical  forms 
widely  retained.  Thus  even  e’cna  [i:pa]  for  elirov  [i:pon]  ‘I  said’,  and  fjveyKa  [e:neqkaj 
for  fjyeyKoy  [emeqkon]  ‘I  brought’,  though  particularly  common,  continue  to  be  used 
alongside  the  corresponding  strong  forms. 

It  was,  however,  a  particular  mark  of  the  official  Koine  in  this  period  to  allow  the 
substitution  of  the  regular  weak  suffix  -uav  [-san]  for  the  original  -v  [-n]  in  the  3pl  of 
the  strong  aorist,  as  here.^  This  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  resulting 
form  was  distinctive,  while  the  classical  3pl  ending  was  homophonous  with  that  of  the 
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Isg,  but  the  process  also  continued  an  analogical  extension  that  had  already  affected 
many  3pl  aorists  in  the  irregular  -pi  [-mi]  paradigm  (cf.  Attic/Koine  e-Qe-uav  [et*'e-san] 
‘they  put’  for  original  IQe-v  [et^'e-n],  etc.)-  Since  this  same  analogy  had  also  affected  the 
3pl  imperfect  of  such  verbs  (cf.  p-CTav  [e:san]  ‘they  were’  for  original  p-y  [e:n],  e-riQe-aav 
[etit''e-san]  ‘they  used  to  put’  for  original  eTiGc-y  [etit‘'e-n]  etc.),  it  also  began  to  affect 
3pl  imperfects  more  widely  in  the  Koine,  particularly  since  the  regular  imperfect  shared 
the  endings  of  the  strong  aorist  (the  two  paradigms  being  distinguished  only  by  root 
allomorphy  or  suppletion).  Early  examples  are  found  in  late  dialect  inscriptions  as  well 
as  in  the  Ptolemaic  papyri  and  the  Septuagint. 

Eventually,  however,  the  strong  aorist/imperfect  paradigm,  including  the  innovative 
3pl  forms,  succumbed  to  the  model  of  the  numerically  superior  weak  aorists,  but 
as  often  happens  in  cases  of  paradigm  interference,  the  final  product  in  the  Byzantine 
period  shows  that  the  process  was  in  fact  a  two-way  one.  What  eventually 
emerged  was  a  common  set  of  ‘past-tense’  endings  with  elements  taken  from  both 
paradigms: 


(11)  l/2/3sg:  -(cj)a  -(ct)??  -{o)e 

[-(s)a  -(s)es  -(s)e] 

l/2/3pl:  -(a)apey  -(a)eTe/-(a)aTe  -(a)ay 

[-(s)amen  -(s)ete/-(s)ate  -(s)an] 


Here  the  a-vowel  comes  from  the  weak  aorists  and  the  e-vowel  from  the  strong  aorists/ 
imperfects  (3sg  -e  [-e]  being  common  to  both);  the  s-element  naturally  appears  in  just 
those  forms  (the  majority  of  weak  aorists)  which  had  displayed  it  in  the  classical 
language. 


5.9  Official  Writing  of  the  Roman  Imperial  Period 

To  complete  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Koine  in  Roman  times  we  may  turn  briefly  to  the 
imperial  period  proper,  and  to  the  following  letter  addressed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian 
in  AD  119  to  the  Egyptian  prefect  Rammius  (BGU  140).  Originally  composed  in  Latin, 
it  was  translated  into  Greek  and  put  on  public  display  in  accordance  with  the  emperor’s 
wishes:'* 

(12)  eTTL[a]Ta|j.aL,  'Paiipie  (lou,  tIoIutovs'  [oli)?  ol  yovels'  auTwv  tw  Tfjs'  aTpareias' 
dyeiXavTo  xpoyy  Tfiy  TTpo?  rd  iraTpiKd  [y]TT[d]pxoyTa  irpoaoSov  KeKuXOCT0aL,  kIqI  tIoOto 
ouK  eSoKci  ctkXtip6v  eillyaL  [TodlyayTLov  aiiTwy  rijs'  CTTpaTLOjlTLlKfjs'  [dLSalxfi?  ireiTOLriKOTCjjy. 
fiSiaTa  8e  auTos'  irpoeLepai  Td?  d4)opiJ.d?  8l'  iiv  to  awTripoTepoy  Itto  Twy  irpo  epioi) 
aiiTOKpaTopcoy  araOey  4>Aay6puTT6Tep[o]y  eppiTiyedco.  oyirep  ToiyapoEiy  rlpoTrloy  ovk  eiaiv 
yop-LpioL  KXTipo[y6|j.]oL  tcov  kavTbiv  iraTcpcoy  ol  tu  [Tlfjs'  OTpaTctas'  xpoyw  dyaXT||j.cf)9eyTes', 
opus'  KaToxfily]  UTTapxoyTuy  CKCLyou  toO  pdpjovs'  toO  8LaTd7paTos'  oil  kul  rots' 
TTpos'  [yleyovs'  owyeveoi  StSoTai  alretoSaL  8ijyaCT9ai  kqI  auTous'  Kpeliylu.  TatiTTiy  pou 
Tpy  Supedy  kqI  rots'  orparLurais'  epoO  kqI  rots'  oderpayots'  edyyuaroy  ae  TToifjCTaL 
6ef|CTei,  odx  eusKa  rot)  8oKety  pe  adrots'  eyXoyety,  dXXd  lya  rodru  xpOvrai,  My 
dyyouoL. 
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[e'pistame,  hrami'e  mu,  'tutus  hus  hy  yo'nis  acjiton  to  tis  stra'teas 
I-know,  Rammius  my,  these  whom  the  parents  of-them  in-the  of-the  military-service 
a'nilando  'k'^rono  ten  pros  ta  patri'ka  hy'park'’onda  'prosodon 

they-acknowledged  time  (from-)the  to  the  paternal  property  succession 

keko'lyst^’e,  ke  'tuto  uk  e'doki  skle'ron  'ine,  tunan'dion  acjiton 

to-have-been-prevented,  and  this  not  seemed  hard  to-be,  the-opposite  these-people 
tes  stratioti'kes  didak*'es  pepye'koton.  'hedista  de  acji'tos 
of-the  military  discipline  having-done.  Most-gladly  but  myself 
pro'hieme  tas  ap'’or'mas  di  hon  to  aijiste'roteron  hypo  tom 

I-put-forward  the  principles  through  which  the  rather-strictly  by  the 

pro  e'mu  aijitokra'toron  sta't''en  p'’ilant'’ro'poteron  herme'nePo. 

before  me  emperors  established(thing)  more-humanely  I-interpret. 

'homper  tyya'run  'tropon  'uk  isin  'nomimy  klero'nomy  ton 
In-what  therefore  way  not  are  lawful  heirs  of-the 

hea(|)'tom  pa'teron  hy  to  tes  stra'teas  'k*'rono  analem'(p)t*'entes, 
of-themselves  fathers  the  in-the  of-the  military-service  time  acknowledged, 

'homos  kato'k'’en  hypar'k*'ondon  eks  e'kinu  tu  'merus  tu 

nevertheless  possession  of-property  from  that  the  part  of-the 

dja'taymatos  hu  ke  tys  proz  'jenus  sypge'nesi  'didote  e'tist''e 

edict  where  also  to-the  by  birth  kinsmen  it-is-given  to-claim 

'dynast*'e  ke  aiji'tus  'krino.  'tacptem  mu  ten  dore'an  ke  tys  strati'otes 

to-be-able  also  these  I-judge.  This  of-me  the  bounty  both  to-the  soldiers 

e'mu  ke  tys  wetra'nys  'eJJyno'ston  se  py'ese  de'esi, 

of-me  and  to-the  veterans  well-known  (for-)you  to-make  it-will-be-necessary, 

uk'’  'heneka  tu  do'kim  me  aijitys  elo'jin,  ala  hina  'tuto  'k'’ronde, 

not  for-the-sake  of-the  to-seem  me  to-them  to-take-credit,  but  so-that  this  they-may-use, 

e'an  ayno'osi.  ] 

if  they-are-ignorant. 

T  know,  my  dear  Rammius,  that  persons  who  were  acknowledged  to  be  legitimate  by 
their  parents  in  the  time  of  their  military  service  have  been  prevented  from  succeeding  to 
their  fathers’  property,  and  this  did  not  seem  harsh  in  so  far  as  they  had  acted  contrary 
to  military  discipline  (i.e.  soldiers  were  forbidden  to  marry  and  their  children  were  there¬ 
fore  illegitimate).  But  I  myself  very  gladly  put  forward  the  principle  by  which  I  interpret 
more  humanely  the  rather  strict  rule  established  by  the  emperors  before  me.  Therefore, 
although  those  acknowledged  as  legitimate  in  the  time  of  their  fathers’  military  service 
are  not  their  fathers’  lawful  heirs,  I  decree  that  they  too  are  able  to  claim  possession  of 
the  property  through  the  clause  of  the  edict  in  which  this  right  is  granted  also  to  kinsmen 
by  birth.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  make  this  bounty  of  mine  well  known  both  to  my  soldiers 
and  to  my  veterans,  not  for  the  sake  of  my  appearing  to  them  to  take  the  credit,  but  so 
that  they  may  use  this  privilege  if  they  are  ignorant  of  it.’ 

The  usual  conservativism  of  official  Greek  is  apparent  in  the  continued  general  use  of 
nominalized  participles  (the  only  exception  is  to  express  background  circumstances  in 
the  form  of  a  genitive  absolute),  and  the  use  of  the  articular  infinitival  clause  to  express 
purpose  in  the  last  sentence,  both  structures  permitting  extensive  complements  and/or 
optional  modification.  Nevertheless,  the  archaizing  impact  of  the  Atticist  revival  is  also 
apparent  in  the  scrupulous  avoidance  of  prepositional  possessives,  in  the  penultimate 
position  of  the  verb  dveiXavTo  [a'nilando]  within  the  relative  clause  of  the  first  sentence. 
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splitting  up  the  temporal  expression  (‘hyperbaton’:  cf.  5.6),  and  in  the  use  there  of  a 
simple  dative  of  time  (e.g.  ™  ...  [to  'k^'rono];  recall  that  prepositions  were 

earlier  quite  standard  in  support  of  the  increasingly  ‘weak’  dative  case  (cf.  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  (22)  in  4.11.1,  and  the  phrase  ep  TravTl  KaiptoL  [em  panti  kair6:i]  in  (9)  in 
4.6.3)). 

The  routine  use  of  accusative  and  infinitive  constructions,  where  at  least  some  finite 
clause  replacements  might  have  been  expected  on  the  basis  of  earlier  official  practice 
and  popular  contemporary  usage,  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  though 
the  impact  of  the  Latin  original  (presumably  itself  composed  in  a  style  closer  to  the 
‘classical’  than  the  ‘vulgar’  language,  where  this  construction  was  standard)  should  not 
be  discounted.  In  this  connection  we  may  also  note  the  predilection  in  (12)  for  placing 
verbs  in  clause-final  position,  a  feature  clearly  contrary  to  the  general  drift  in  the 
development  of  spoken  Greek  (cf.  4.8),  and  again  perhaps  representing  the  overuse  of 
a  classicizing  characteristic  that  happened  to  enjoy  Latin  reinforcement.  The  cumula¬ 
tive  impact  of  such  interference  phenomena  undoubtedly  had  some  effect  on  educated 
written  usage  even  among  native  speakers,  at  least  for  as  long  as  the  two  languages 
remained  in  close  contact. 


5.10  ‘Colloquial’  Literature 

5.10.1  Epictetus 

Epictetus  (c.  AD  60-140)  was  a  slave  from  Hierapolis  (modern  Pamukkale,  ‘Cotton 
Castle’,  famous  for  its  spectacular  calcified  spring)  in  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor.  He  owed 
his  freedom  to  his  master,  a  court  official  by  the  name  of  Epaphroditus,  and  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  Stoic  philosopher  Musonius,  himself  spent  some  time 
teaching  in  Rome  before  gathering  a  circle  of  students  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  Although 
he  apparently  wrote  nothing  himself,  his  ‘discourses’,  in  a  plain  and  forceful  language, 
have  been  ‘preserved’  for  us  by  his  admirer  Arrian  (c.  ad  95-175),  the  author  of  the 
famous  account  of  Alexander’s  expedition.  The  language  of  these  homely  presentations 
of  aspects  of  Stoic  philosophy  is  probably  the  closest  thing  we  have,  with  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  philosophical  terminology  and  a  certain  abstractness  of  style  engendered 
by  the  subject  matter,  to  a  representation  of  the  educated  spoken  language  of  the  2nd 
century  ad. 

The  following  brief  extract  (11.6,  3-4)  is  typical:^ 

(13)  KaXov  Se  ical  to  clSevaL  rfiv  aiiToO  iTapaaKCvijv  kqI  Swapiy,  tv'  ev  olg  pfi 
irapaoKeijacraL,  fiauxiay  dyi]?  pr|6'  dyaydKTi]?  el  Tiye?  dXXoL  uXeloy  oou  exovaiv  ev 
eKeiyoi?.  koI  ydp  oii  ev  auXXoyLap.oIs'  irXdoy  dSLuaeis-  oeauToy  exew,  kov  dyayaKTcSaiy 
em  TodTO),  TTapa|iy0tjCTr|  aiirovs"  "eyco  epaBoy,  upets-  Se  oii." 

[ka'lon  de  ke  to  i'dene  tin  hacji'tu  paraske'fien  ke  'dynamin,  hin  en 

good  and  also  the  to-know  the  of-self  preparation  and  power,  so-that  in 
hys  me  para'skefiase,  hesy'k''ian  'ajis  med  aya'naktis  'i  tines 

which-things  not  you-are-prepared,  stillness  you-may-conduct  and-not  be-angry  if  some 
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'aly  'plion  su  'ek’'usm  en  e'kinys.  ke  yar  sy  en  sylojiz'mys  'plion 
others  more  than-you  have  in  these.  And  for  you  in  arguments  more 

aksi'osis  seatp'ton  'ek4n,  kan  ayana'ktosin  epi  'tuto,  paramy't''esi 

you-will-expect  yourself  to-have,  and-if  they-are-angry  at  this,  you-will-console 
a(j)tus;  ‘e'yo  'emat*’on,  hy'mis  de  'u.’  ] 

them;  ‘I  have-studied,  you  but  not.’ 

‘Knowledge  of  one’s  own  preparation  and  resources  is  a  good  thing  too,  so  that  in  matters 
for  which  you  have  not  prepared  yourself  you  may  be  at  peace,  and  not  get  angry  if  others 
have  the  advantage  over  you  in  these.  For  you  in  turn  will  expect  yourself  to  have  the 
advantage  in  philosophical  reasoning,  and  if  they  get  angry  at  this,  you  will  console  them: 
“I  have  studied,  but  you  have  not.”  ’ 


5.10.2  The  New  Testament 

There  are  striking  parallels  between  Epictetus’  style  and  diction  and  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament.  This  is  not,  any  more  than  that  of  the  Septuagint  (4.7.8),  a  special 
variety  of  Greek  used  by  the  Jews  of  the  Near  East  (comparable,  say,  to  the  Jewish- 
Spanish  of  the  Sephardic  communities),  as  once  was  commonly  thought,  but  a  reason¬ 
ably  close  reflection  of  the  everyday  Greek  of  the  majority  of  the  literate  population 
in  the  early  centuries  ad,  subject,  as  always,  to  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  written 
language  of  business  and  administration  learned  in  school. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  no  peculiarly  regional  features  (cf.  4.10). 
Although  the  New  Testament  was  composed  in  the  main  by  men  without  a  higher 
education,  and  so  is  largely  devoid  of  Atticistic  traits,  it  was  none  the  less  written  in 
an  area  where  Aramaic  was  the  first  language  of  the  majority,  and  some  books  at  least 
are  probably  translations  from  Aramaic  originals.  Eurthermore,  some  knowledge  of 
the  Septuagint  must  be  supposed  for  the  mainly  Jewish  authors/translators  involved. 
We  therefore  find  evidence  of  substrate  and  translation  effects,  as  well  as  sporadic 
Septuagintisms,  particularly  in  highly  traditional  passages,  such  as  the  two  hymns  in 
Luke  1.  46-55  and  68-71. 

The  identification  and  classification  of  relevant  examples  has  long  been,  and  still 
remains,  a  matter  of  considerable  controversy.  By  way  of  illustration,  we  might  list 
the  following  phenomena  from  the  gospel  according  to  St  Mark  (cf.  Maloney  (1981), 
Blass  et  al.  (1984:  273  ff),  Bubenik  (1989:  65-7)  for  detailed  discussion): 


(14) 


(a)  KOL  [ke]  ‘and’,  beginning  a  new  paragraph. 

(b)  KHL  [ke]  ‘and’,  introducing  the  apodosis  of  conditional  clauses. 

(c)  Noun-genitive-adjective  order,  instead  of  the  usual  pre-head  position 
for  the  adjective. 

(d)  Use  of  modifying  genitive  NPs  where  ordinarily  Greek  would  use  an 
adjective. 

(e)  Use  of  positive  adjectives  with  the  value  of  comparatives. 

(f)  el?  [is]  ‘one’  (masculine),  or  dvOptotTos-  ['antTopos]  ‘man’,  used  as  an 
indefinite  pronoun  (instead  of  tl?  [tis]  ‘someone’). 
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(g)  Use  of  redundant  resumptive  pronouns  in  relative  clauses  introduced  by 
an  appropriately  inflected  relative  pronoun. 

(h)  Nominative  in  expressions  of  temporal  duration  in  place  of  accusative. 

(i)  Nominative  NPs  with  preposed  definite  article  used  instead  of  the  simple 
vocative. 

(j)  Nominative  topic,  with  ‘weak’  resumptive  pronoun. 


Most  of  these  can  be  paralleled  in  the  Septuagint,  and  most  could  equally  well 
reflect  contemporary  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  (with  (b),  (d),  (h)  and  (i)  perhaps  most  likely 
to  reflect  some  direct  influence  from  the  contemporary  vernacular).  But  many  can 
also  be  paralleled  in  low-level  Koine  documents  from  Egypt  (e.g.  (a),  (b),  (f)  -  at 
least  for  els'  [is],  (i)  and  (j)),  and  so  presumably  reflect  either  more  general  tenden¬ 
cies  of  colloquial  Greek  which  were  specially  reinforced  by  Jewish  bilingualism  in 
Palestine,  or  accidental  correspondencies  between  Coptic  and  Hebrew/Aramaic 
(e.g.  (i)). 

The  successful  identification  of  substrate/translation  effects  is  likely  to  remain 
a  problematical  area  for  the  foreseeable  future,  since  it  must  be  based  on  clear  evidence 
that  the  construction  in  question  is  alien  to  the  natural  development  of  Greek.  This 
is  a  less  straightforward  matter  than  might  at  first  appear  to  be  the  case.  Taking 
the  example  of  nominative  topic  +  ‘weak’  resumptive  pronoun  (14j),  we  should  note 
that  this  type  of  dislocated  structure  is  in  fact  typical  of  early  legal  and  gnomic 
texts  in  many  Indo-European  languages,  but  that  classical  Greek  here  demands 
a  ‘strong’  demonstrative  pronoun  and  case  agreement  for  the  topic  in  resumptive 
function: 


(15)  6  ytip  Xoyxriv  aKov&v,  ^Ketvo?  kul  ttiv  Jirixfiv  tl  irapaKoyg.  (Xenophon 

Cyropaedia  6.2.33) 


[ho  gar  16r)k''e:n  akon6:n,  eke:nos  kai  te:n  psyk'’e:n  ti  parakona:i  ] 

the  (man)  for  spear  sharpening,  that  (man)  also  the  soul  somewhat  sharpens-besides. 


‘He  who  sharpens  his  spear  also  sharpens  his  soul  somewhat  besides.’ 

On  the  face  of  it  examples  such  as  St  Mark,  4.25:  os'  ydp  exet, 
8o0f|aeTaL  auTu  [(h)os  yar  'ek'd,  do'fl’esete  acji'to],  lit.  ‘who  for  has,  it-shall-be-given 
to-him’,  would  appear  to  violate  these  rules  (though  note  that  the  topic  here  is  strictly 
caseless,  since  the  nominative  relative  is  required  by  the  syntax  of  the  clause  that  con¬ 
tains  it),  as  do  related  examples  from  Egypt  with  genuine  nominative  topics,  e.g. 
P.  Merton  23  (2nd  century  ad),  P.  Pay.  127  (2nd/3rd  century  ad),  and  BGU  385 
(2nd/3rd  century  ad).  But  loosely  constructed  nominative  topics  are  typical  of  the 
breakdown  of  formal  agreement  patterns  seen  also  in  the  case  of  adjunct  participles 
(cf.  6.5.3),  and  we  should  also  note  the  sporadic  evidence  from  this  period  that  stressed 
avTog  [af'tos]  was  already  in  use  as  a  demonstrative,  exactly  as  in  Modern  Greek 
(cf.  5.3),  e.g.: 
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(16)  ijTTep  aiiToO  toO  TTpa-yiTaTos-  (BGU  1655.42  (AD  169)) 

[i'pcr  a(|)'tu  tu  'praymatos] 
on  this  the  matter 

‘concerning  this  matter’ 

There  is,  then,  no  obstacle  in  principle  to  taking  the  use  of  aiiTOS'  [af'tos]  in  ‘popular’ 
Koine  texts  as  reflecting  this  development,  so  that,  where  necessary,  the  relevant  forms 
could  be  stressed  and  used  as  ‘strong’  pronouns  equivalent  to  demonstratives  (again 
as  in  Modern  Greek).  There  is,  therefore,  no  compelling  reason  to  treat  (14j)  as  a 
Semitism,  despite  the  obvious  parallels  in  Hebrew/Aramaic. 

It  is  nevertheless  undeniable  that  not  all  putative  Semitisms  can  be  explained  away 
in  such  terms  and  that  many,  whatever  their  ultimate  source,  remain  firmly  in  place 
(e.g.  (14a,  c,  d,  e,  and  also  possibly  h  and  i).  It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that 
votive,  legal  and  sepulchral  inscriptions  from  Palestine  do  not  in  general  display  much 
comparable  evidence  for  Semitic  substrate  effects,  being,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
linguistically  parallel  to  similar  inscriptions  from,  say,  Syria  or  Asia  Minor.  This  con¬ 
trast  with  much  Jewish  literary  writing,  including  even  the  moderately  Atticizing 
translation  of  the  original  Aramaic  text  of  Josephus’  (born  ad  37/38)  history  On  the 
Jewish  War,  as  well  as  the  more  ‘vernacular’  New  Testament,  is  presumably  testimony 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  education  system  in  imposing  the  conventions  of  ‘official’  Greek 
for  the  composition  of  routine  non-literary  documents. 

In  general,  however,  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  reflects  quite  closely  the 
natural  development  of  the  language  in  the  early  centuries  ad,  always  allowing  for 
stylistic  variation  determined  by  the  level  of  education  of  the  author.  Thus  Hebrews 
and  James  are  in  some  respects  quite  ‘classical’  (though  far  from  Atticist),  while  Luke, 
Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles  are  written  on  a  higher  level  than  Matthew,  Mark  and 
John  (Luke,  for  example,  sometimes  implicitly  ‘corrects’  the  corresponding  passage  in 
Mark,  cf.  Browning  (1983:  49)).  John  and  Revelation  (Apocalypse),  however,  are 
almost  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  archaizing  conventions  of  the  literary  and/or  official 
traditions,  and  the  author  of  the  latter  in  particular  has  been  seen  by  some  as  revelling 
in  his  imperfect  command  of  Greek  and  deliberately  adopting  an  ‘anti-cultural’  style 
that  defies  ordinary  grammatical  constraint  (cf.  Robertson  (1919:  135),  Moulton 
et  al.  (1976:  33)). 

The  generally  ‘popular’  quality  of  the  language  overall  is  perhaps  most  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  a  comparison  of  standard  New  Testament  usage  with  the  injunctions  of 
Phrynichus  (cf.  5.6),  who  was  of  course  commenting  on  the  kinds  of  ‘mistake’,  i.e. 
non-classical  elements  of  living  Greek,  typically  made  by  pupils  in  literary  composition. 
Two  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point.  Compare  Ecloga  10:^ 

(17)  eiiyapigTely  oiSels'  tuv  8oKL|j.coy  eiTrey,  ahXa  yapiy  s’lSeygi 

[ewk*'aris'ti:n  ud'i:s  to:n  do'kimo:n  'i:pen,  alia  'k’’arin  i:'denai] 

eucharistein  (‘thank’)  no-one  of-the  approved  said,  but  charin  eidenai 


‘None  of  our  approved  models  said  eucharistein  but  charin  eidenai.’ 
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with  John  11.  41: 

(18)  ndrep,  eux^pLciTd)  aoi 

['pater,  efjik'^ari'sto  sy  ] 

Father,  I-thank  you 

and  Ecloga  255: 

(19)  Bd£Y£lv  cttI  toO  veiv  ...  TravreXus-  aTToSoKipaaTeov  Towopa 

['j3rek’'i:n  epi  tu:  'hy:i:n  ...  pante'lo:s  apodokimas'teon'tu:noma] 

brechein  ('rain')  over  the  hvein  ...  altogether  (is-)to-be-rejected  the-term 


‘Brechein  in  place  of  hvein  ...  the  term  is  to  be  roundly  rejected.’ 

with  Matthew  5.  45: 

(20)  fTri  SiKaious-  kqI  dbiKous' 

['vrek''i  epi  di'keus  ke  a'dikus] 
it-rains  on  just-(people)  and  unjust 

‘It  rains  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.’ 

The  following,  very  famous,  extract  from  the  beginning  of  St  John’s  gospel  provides 
a  nice  example  of  the  ‘simple’  Koine  style  within  the  spectrum  of  New  Testament 
writing:^ 


(21)  1.  ev  dpxfj  '^v  6  Xoyos',  kul  6  koyo?  f|v  irpos'  tov  9e6v,  kul  Beds'  o  Xdyos'. 
2.  oiiTOS  f|v  ev  dpxfj  TTpos"  tov  0edv.  3.  irdyra  8l’  outoO  eyevexo,  koI  xwol?  auTou 
eyevero  ou8e  ev  b  yeyovev.  4.  ev  auTU  ((top  pu,  kuI  p  ((top  pv  to  cjitos'  Ttov  dvOptoTttov 
5.  Kul  TO  (pQs  ev  Tfj  OKOTtg  JjatveL,  kuI  p  okotlo  outo  ou  KOTeXaPev.  6.  eyeveTO 
avOptoTTOS',  dtreaTaXpevos'  rrapd  Oeou,  dvopa  auTU  'Itodvvps'.  7.  outos"  pX0ev  e’ts' 
papTuptav,  Lva  papTuppap  rrepl  toO  Jiutos',  tva  TrdvTes'  TTLOTeuatoatv  8l’  auTou.  8. 
ouK  pv  eKelvos"  xd  (j)(os,  dXX  Iva  papxuppap  trepl  xoO  (Jitoxos'.  9.  pv  xd  cjtos'  xd 
dXp0Lv6v,  o  (pLOTLCeL  Ttdvxa  dvOptoTtoy,  epxdpevoy  els'  xdy  Koopoy.  10.  ey  xffl  Koapto 
py,  Kal  d  Koopos'  8l'  auxou  eyeyexo,  kuI  d  Koapos'  auxdy  ouk  eyyto.  11.  els'  xd  Idta 
pX0ey,  Kul  OL  l8lol  auxdy  ou  TTapeXapoy.  12.  doot  8e  eXaPoy  auxdy,  edtoKey  auxo'ls' 
e^ouolay  xeKya  0eou  yeyeoBat,  Tots'  TTtaxeuouaty  els'  xd  dyopa  auxou,  13.  dt  ouk  e^ 
alpdxtoy  ou8e  eK  BeXppaxos  oapKds'  ou8e  eK  BeXppaxos'  dy8pds'  dXX'  eK  0eou 
eyeyypBpaay. 

[1.  en  ar'kH  'in  o  'loyos,  ke  o  'loyos  'im  bros  to(n)  t’'e'o(n),  ke  t''e'os 

In  beginning  there-was  the  word  and  the  word  there-was  by  the  god,  and  god 

'in  o  'loyos.  2.  'utos  'in  en  ar'kh  pros  to(n)  t’'e'o(n).  3.  'panda  di 

was  the  word.  This  there-was  in  beginning  by  the  god.  All-things  through 
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aiji'tu  e'jeneto,  ke  k*'o'ris  aiji'tu  e'jeneto  ude  'en  o  'jeyonen.  4.  en  aiji'to  zo'i 

him  happened,  and  without  him  happened  not-even  one-thing  that  happened.  In  him  life 

'in,  ke  i  zo'i  in  to  p*'os  ton  an't''ropon;  5.  ke  to  p‘'os  en  di  sko'tia 

there-was,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of-the  men;  and  the  light  in  the  darkness 

'p''eni,  ke  i  sko'ti(a)  a((|))to  u  ka'tela|3en.  6.  e'jeneto 

shines,  and  the  darkness  it  not  put-out/understood.  Came-into  being 

'ant‘'ropos,  apestal'menos  para  t*'e'u,  'ono'ma  (aijijto  io'anis.  7.  'utos 

man,  sent  from  god,  name  to-him  John.  This-man 

'ilt''en  is  marty'rian  ina  marty'risi  peri  tu  p''o'tos,  ina  'pandes 

came  to  witness  that  he-witness  about  the  light,  that  all-men 

pi'stetjisosin  di  acji'tu.  8.  uk  in  e'kinos  to  p*'os,  al  ina  marty'risi 

may-believe  through  him.  not  was  that-man  the  light,  but  that  he-witness 

peri  tu  p''o'tos.  9.  'in  to  p^os  to  alirt'non,  o  p''o'tizi  'pand(a) 

about  the  light.  Was  the  light  the  true,  which  illuminates  every 

'ant*'ropon,  er'k*'omeno(n)  is  ton  'gozmo(n).  10.  en  do  'kozmo 

man,  coming  into  the  world.  In  the  world 

'in,  ke  o  'kozmos  di  acji'tu  e'jeneto,  ke  o  'kozmos  a(i[))ton  uk  'eyno. 

was,  and  the  world  through  him  came-about,  and  the  world  him  not  came-to-know. 

11.  is  ta 'idja  'ilt''en,  ke  y  'idjy  a(c|))tonu  pa'relajJon.  12.  'osy 

To  the  his-own-things  he-came,  and  the  his-own-people  him  not  accepted.  As-many-as 

d(e)  'ela'Pon  ajcjijton,  'edo'ken  ajcjijtys  eksu'sja(n)  'tekna  t'’e'u  je'nest''e,  tys 
but  accepted  him,  he-gave  to-them  power  children  of-god  to-become,  to-the  (ones) 

pi'stePusin  is  t(o)  'ono'ma  (acjijtu,  13.  y  uk  eks  e'maton  ud  ek 

believing  in  the  name  of-him,  who  not  from  bloods  nor  from 

t*'e'limatos  sar'kos  ud  ek  t''e'limatos  an'dros  al  ek  t*'e'u  eje'nit*'isan.] 

will  of-flesh  nor  from  will  of-man  but  from  god  were-born. 


‘In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him;  and  without  him 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.  In  him  was  life;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men. 
And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness;  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not.  There  was  a 
man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John.  The  same  came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness 
of  the  Light,  that  all  men  through  him  might  believe.  He  was  not  that  Light,  but  was  sent 
to  bear  witness  of  that  Light.  That  was  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world.  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him,  and  the 
world  knew  him  not.  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.  But  as  many 
as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
believe  on  his  name:  Which  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.’ 

Apart  from  the  obvious  simplicity  of  construction,  involving  routine  co-ordination  of 
clauses  with  finite  verbs,  we  may  note  the  simple  but  effective  rhetorical  device  of 
repeating  a  key  noun  phrase  from  one  sentence  as  the  initial  ‘topic/subject’  of  the  next. 
Where  such  a  topic  is  syntactically  complex,  as  with  the  relative  clause  in  para.  12, 
there  is  a  resumptive  pronoun  in  the  ‘comment’  that  follows  (cf.  (14j),  (15),  (16) 
above);  from  this  basis  the  use  of  resumptive  pronouns  was  progressively  generalized 
to  other  topic  constructions,  including  those  involving  simple  noun  phrases,  as  in 
Modern  Greek.  These  typical  features  of  the  simple  Koine  fall  into  line  with  the  use 
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of  the  subjunctive  in  the  final  clause  after  a  past-time  main  verb  in  para.  7  (the  classical 
optative,  already  optional  even  in  5th-century  Attic  Greek,  having  long  been  a  mark 
of  the  archaizing  literary  style),  and  the  use  of  the  indicative  for  the  optative  (a  par¬ 
ticularly  opaque  usage  of  the  classical  language,  cf.  Horrocks  (1995))  in  the  past-time 
generic  clause  in  para.  12. 

We  should  note,  however,  that  ‘weak’  pronouns  still  remain  enclitic  on  the  initial 
constituent  (as  in  the  earliest  Greek),  and  have  not  yet  become  phonologically  attached 
to  the  verb  that  governs  them  (as  in  Modern  Greek).  Thus  weak  pronouns  frequently 
follow  an  initial  topic  in  ‘second  position’,  and  the  verb,  though  typically  standing  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  pronoun  (in  order  to  reconcile  the  inherited  clitic  position  with 
the  natural  requirement  that  a  head  and  its  pronominal  complement  should  ordinarily 
be  contiguous,  cf.  4.8),  may  nevertheless  still  be  separated  from  it  by  the  negative 
particle  (e.g.  in  paras.  5,  10  and  11);  this  contrasts  sharply  with  the  situation  in  Modern 
Greek,  where  the  position  of  the  clitic,  as  an  element  phonologically  dependent  on  the 
verb,  is  fixed,  and  the  corresponding  order  is  negative  +  clitic  +  verb  (cf.  Sev  tov  eiSa 
['6en  don  i6a]  ‘not  him  I-saw’,  etc.). 

We  may,  however,  compare  the  order  in  para.  12  (relative  pronoun  +  connec¬ 
tive  +  verb  +  enclitic),  where  the  weak  pronoun  follows  the  verb  rather  than  the  con¬ 
nective,  a  position  well  attested  in  classical  Greek,  but  one  which  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  the  tension  between  the  ‘second-position’  and  ‘head-adjacency’  requirements 
had  not  yet  been  fully  reconciled  in  the  written  Koine  (cf.  Horrocks  (1990)).  Note  too 
that,  in  contrast  with  the  lowest  levels  of  the  Koine  as  discussed  in  chapter  6,  the 
correct  use  of  the  dative  in  its  core  functions  (e.g.  indirect  object,  locative  after  preposi¬ 
tions,  etc.),  the  proper  use  of  control  infinitives  (in  para.  12),  and  the  appropriate  use 
of  correctly  inflected  participles  (e.g.  in  paras.  9  and  12)  are  all  still  routine;  it  cannot 
be  overemphasized  that,  despite  the  obvious  departures  from  classical  usage,  this  is 
good,  basic  Koine  Greek  of  its  time. 

One  final  issue  concerns  the  status  of  subjunctive  clauses  introduced  by  'iva  ['ina], 
as  in  para.  8.  Though  the  sense  of  this  particular  example  is  not  altogether  certain 
(perhaps  ‘he  should/must  bear  witness’),  it  is  clear  that  this  ‘conjunction’,  like  its  suc¬ 
cessor  va  [na]  in  Modern  Greek,  could  already  be  used  with  a  main  verb  to  express 
permission/obligation,  and  that  it  had  accordingly  been  downgraded  in  certain  contexts 
to  the  status  of  a  mood  marker,  thus  becoming  available  in  main  as  well  as  subordinate 
clauses.  There  are  many  clear  examples  of  such  usage,  both  positive  and  negative,  in 
the  Septuagint  and  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and  there  are  also  instances  in 
the  Egyptian  papyri,  though  these  are  quite  rare. 


5.11  Later  Christian  Literature:  Stylistic  Levels 

5.11.1  The  Apostolic  Fathers 

The  Christian  writers  of  the  earliest  period  (the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers)  generally 
followed  the  model  of  the  New  Testament  and  continued  to  write  in  a  simple  Koine 
style,  partly  as  a  mark  of  their  contempt  for  pagan  grammarians  and  rhetoricians,  but 
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partly  also  from  a  conviction  that  the  message  would  be  better  received  by  the  masses 
if  it  were  presented  in  a  language  that  they  understood  and  which  crucially  lacked  the 
taint  of  snobbery  conveyed  by  the  archaizing  literary  norm.  Thus  the  New  Testament 
Apocrypha  and  many  of  the  early  saints’  lives  are  composed  in  a  language  that  displays 
a  fairly  consistent  lack  of  regard  for  the  purist  tradition  and  follows  the  practice  of 
the  unelaborated,  day-to-day  written  Koine  of  the  time. 

We  may  consider,  for  example,  the  following  extract  from  The  Shepherd  (I,  1-2), 
a  mid-2nd-century  work  comprising  a  series  of  revelations  made  to  an  individual  by 
the  name  of  Hermas: 


(22)  6  dpiijja^  |ie  TreirpaKey  pe  PoSt)  tlvI  el?  Pupriv.  perd  iroXXd  erri  tqijttiv 

dveyvcopLadpTiv  kql  fip5dpr]y  aurfiv  dyaTrav  di?  dSeXtfhv.  perd  xpo^ov  Tivd  XoiJopevT|y 
el?  Toy  TTOTapdy  TlfiepLy  el6oy  Kal  eireScoKa  auT^  Tfjy  xApa  Kal  e^fi'Yctyo'^  ai)Tf)y 
eK  Tod  TTOTapod.  Taurri?  oiiy  ISdiy  to  KdXXo?  dieXcyL^opTiy  ey  tt)  icapSlg  pou  Xeywy 
MttKdpio?  eI  TOLaoTTiy  yoydiKa  eixoy  Kal  tw  KdXXei  Kal  tw  Tpoirw.  poyoy 

toDto  e[3ou\ei)adpr|y,  eTepoy  6e  ouSe  ey. 

o  'thepsaz  me  'pepra'ke(m)  me  'rodi  tini  is  'romi{n).  meta  po'la 

the  having-nurtured  me  sold  me  to-Rhoda  a-certain  in  Rome.  After  many 

'eti  'taftin  aneynori'samin  ke  ir'ksamin  a(f)tin  aya'pati  os 

years  this  (woman)  I-appreciated  and  I-began  her  to-love  as 

aderp*'i{n).  meta  'kTonon  dina  luo'menin  is  tom  bota'mon  'tiverin 

sister.  After  time  some  (her)  washing  in  the  river  Tiber 

'idon  k(e)  e'pedo'ka  (af)ti  tir)  'khra  k(e)  e'ksiyayon  a(f)tin  ek 

Tsaw  and  Tgave  to-her  the  hand  and  pulled  her  out-of 

tu  pota'mou.  'taftis  un  i'don  to  'kalos  djeloji'zomin  en  di  kar'dja 

the  river.  Of  this  (woman)  then  seeing  the  beauty  Tbegan-to-reflect  in  the  heart 

mu  'leyon:  ma'karjos  'imin,  i  ty'afti(n)  jy'neka  'ik*'on  ke  to  'kali 

of-me  saying:  'Happy  Twould-be,  if  such  woman  I-had  both  in-the  beauty 

ke  to  'tropo.  'mono(n)  'tuto  evulef'samin,  'eteron  de  ude  'en.] 

and  the  character.'  Only  this  Tresolved,  other  (thing)  and  not(-even)  one. 

‘The  man  who  brought  me  up  sold  me  to  a  certain  Rhoda  in  Rome.  After  many  years 
I  came  to  appreciate  her  qualities,  and  began  to  love  her  as  a  sister.  After  a  while  I 
saw  her  washing  in  the  River  Tiber,  and  gave  her  my  hand  and  pulled  her  out  of  the  river. 
Then  when  I  saw  her  beauty  I  began  to  reflect  in  my  heart  saying:  “I  would  be  happy 
if  I  had  a  wife  of  such  beauty  and  character.”  I  resolved  on  this  alone,  and  nothing 
else.’ 


We  may  note  once  again  that  this  is  a  ‘good’  Koine  style  of  the  period,  involving  inter 
alia  a  full  range  of  inflected  participles,  the  correct  use  of  the  dative  in  its  core  func¬ 
tions,  aorist  middle  forms  (often  replaced  by  the  aorist  passive  in  less  accomplished 
writing),  and  a  willingness  to  vary  word  order  for  stylistic  effect  (e.g.  the  preposing  of 
the  participial  complement  clause  dependent  on  el8ov  ['idon]  ‘I  saw’,  leaving  the  main 
verb  in  final  position). 
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Other  standard  features  of  the  Koine  at  this  time  include: 

(23)  (a)  The  use  of  the  accusative  with  els'  [is]  in  literal  locative  function  in 

place  of  classical  ev  +  dative  (a  feature  already  well  established  as 
an  option  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  papyri);  only  the  ‘extended’ 
usage  ev  tt]  KapSig  [en  di  kar'dja]  ‘in  the  heart’  shows  the  classical 
construction. 

(b)  The  perfect  TteTTpaKev  ['peprake(n)]  ‘he  sold’  used  as  a  simple  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  aorist  (cf.  6.5.2  for  an  extended  discussion  of  this 
development). 

(c)  The  use  of  the  imperfect  in  the  protasis  and  apodosis  of  a  ‘remote’  future 
conditional  in  place  of  the  classical  optative  (combined  with  dv  [an]  in 
the  apodosis).  The  development  of  modal  syntax  is  considered  in  detail 
in  9.4,  cf.  also  Horrocks  (1995);  here  we  may  simply  note  the  dual  use, 
i.e.  past  habitual/future  supposition,  of  past  indicatives  and  periphrases 
with  would  in  English  (cf.  if  ever  she  met  her  real  father  she  would  weep), 
and  observe  that  imperfective  ‘past’  indicatives  may  readily  acquire  such 
modal  uses  cross-linguistically. 

(d)  The  beginning  of  the  transfer  of  the  verb  ‘to  be’  from  the  irregular  -pi 
[-mi]  paradigm  to  the  regular  middle  paradigm  in  -pat  [-me].  This  seems 
to  have  begun,  as  here,  with  the  recharacterization  of  the  Isg  imperfect 
qv  [in]  as  qpqv  ['imin],  a  form  which  is  already  well  attested  in 
the  Ptolemaic  papyri,  and  served  to  distinguish  the  Isg  from  the  homo- 
phonous  3sg;  Phrynichus  (130)  naturally  stigmatizes  it.  From  this  base 
a  largely  middle  paradigm  was  gradually  built  up  in  more  popular  reg¬ 
isters  of  the  Koine  through  the  later  Roman  and  early  Byzantine  periods, 
the  major  exception  being  the  forms  of  the  3sg/3pl  present  indicative, 
which  derive  from  the  use  of  the  accented  adverb  evi  ['eni],  first  used 
synonymously  with  the  compound  ev-eori  ['en-esti],  ‘there  is/are’, 
but  later  as  a  simple  replacement  for  classical  eari  [esti]/elCTL  [isi]  ‘is/are’. 
The  form  was  eventually  adapted  to  the  rest  of  the  paradigm,  with  first 
the  suffix  (-VOL  [-ne])  then  the  stem  (el-  [i-])  recharacterized  on  the  model 
of  lsg/2sg  elpoL  ['ime]/eIaaL  ['ise].  We  thus  obtain  the  following  para¬ 
digm  for  the  early/middle  Byzantine  period  (cf.  Part  II,  11.8  (34a),  for 


details): 

Present: 

el-puL  1 

’ime] 

el-am  ['ise] 

Ivv  [ 

'em] 

CD 

d-- 

['ime9a] 

el-a0e  ['is9e] 

Ivv  \ 

'eni] 

Past: 

fj-pqy  [ 

'imin] 

q-ao  ['iso] 

f]-TO 

['ito] 

f|-pe0a 

['ime0a] 

q-aaCT0e  ['isas9e] 

fi-rav 

['itan] 

Here  the  2pl  form  has  borrowed  the  aorist  middle  ending,  and  the  3pl 
has  been  recharacterized  with  -t-  [-t-]  on  the  basis  of  the  3sg;  many 
earlier  forms  remained  in  use  alongside  these,  however,  especially  2sg/ 
pi  fi?  [is]/fiTe  ['ite]  and  3pl  fioav  ['isan]. 
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5.11.2  The  impact  of  Atticism 

This  use  of  the  ‘common’  style  worked  well  for  as  long  as  Christianity  was  primarily 
a  religion  of  the  poor  and  underprivileged.  But  as  it  began  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  educated  classes,  there  arose  a  need  to  preach  and  develop  doctrine  in  a  more 
‘acceptable’  form  of  language,  the  lower  levels  of  the  Koine  being  viewed  as  a 
mark  not  merely  of  poor  taste  but  of  ignorance  and  degeneracy.  Christian  discourse 
was  therefore  increasingly  ‘elevated’  from  the  ‘vulgar’  level  of  the  New  Testament, 
and,  from  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  onwards,  intellectual  apologists  such  as 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (2nd/3rd  century  ad),  Origen  (ad  184-254)  and  Eusebius  (c. 
AD  260-340)  began  to  expound  Christian  history  and  doctrine  in  a  language  and  style 
adapted  from  the  pagan  Greek  historical,  rhetorical  and  philosophical  traditions  that 
blended  the  new  religious  terminology  into  a  variably  Atticized  scholarly  Koine. 

This  trend  was  soon  consolidated  by  political  developments.  By  the  early  4th  century 
AD  profound  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  inland  site  of  Rome  was  becoming  steadily  more  impractical  and  irrelevant  as 
Italy  became  increasingly  vulnerable  to  barbarian  incursions.  Since  the  Balkans  and 
Asia  Minor  were  already  the  main  sources  of  recruitment  to  the  Roman  army,  it  was 
natural  that  when  the  emperor  Constantine  I  (ruled  ad  306-37)  decided  to  found  a 
‘New  Rome’,  he  should  select  a  site  in  the  eastern  part  of  his  empire.  His  choice  was 
the  apparently  impregnable  site  of  ancient  Byzantium,  perched  on  the  end  of  a  penin¬ 
sula  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea  of  Marmara,  the  straits  of  the  Bosporus 
and  the  deep  river  estuary  of  the  Golden  Horn.  Constantine,  who  was  himself  a  formal 
convert  to  Christianity  on  his  death-bed,  had  earlier  instituted  a  policy  of  religious 
tolerance,  and  Constantinople  (KwyaTavTLvoijTToXLS'  [konstandin'upolis])  was  founded 
on  11  May  ad  330  as  a  Christian  city  which  incorporated  three  great  churches, 
the  Holy  Wisdom  ('Ayia  Zocpia  [a'jia  so'fia]),  the  Holy  Peace  ('Ayla  Elpfivri  [a'jia 
i'rini])  and  the  Holy  Apostles  ("AyLOL  ’AtroaToXoL  ['aji  a'postoli]),  within  its  grand 
design. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  imperial  patronage  had  secured  for  Christianity  a  position 
as  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman  state,  and  many  of  the  great  church  fathers  of 
the  4th  century,  such  as  St  Basil  (‘the  Great’,  c.  ad  329-79),  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
(c.  AD  330-C.389),  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (c.  ad  335-C.394)  and  John  Chrysostom 
(c.  AD  347-407),  were  naturally  members  of  the  upper  classes  who  had  received  a 
higher  education.  They  in  turn  instinctively  turned  their  backs  on  the  lowly  origins  of 
their  faith  and  wrote  in  the  language  of  their  class,  though  the  prestige  of  the  scriptures 
was  indirectly  maintained  in  the  form  of  ‘quotations’  of  key  terms  incorporated  into 
an  otherwise  classical  style  of  discourse.  The  incorporation  of  Christianity  into  the 
Roman  establishment  and  the  new  religious  impetus  behind  the  classicizing  tradition 
created  an  archaizing  ‘ecclesiastical’  Greek  that  quickly  permeated  the  upper  strata  of 
Roman  society  and  guaranteed  the  perpetuation  of  the  diglossia  initiated  by  the  first 
Atticists  nearly  five  hundred  years  before.  Though  a  more  basic  style  of  Christian 
writing  continued  in  the  form  of  saints’  biographies  and  chronicles,  the  opportunity 
provided  by  the  new  status  of  Christianity  for  the  development  of  a  high-prestige 
written  language  based  on  contemporary  spoken  Greek  was  effectively  lost. 
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5.11.3  Callinicus  and  Theodoret 

We  may,  by  way  of  illustration,  take  the  work  of  two  fairly  minor  Christian  authors 
of  the  5th  century  ad  (the  data  in  what  follows  are  taken  from  Hult  (1990)).  At  one 
end  of  the  spectrum,  in  the  Life  of  Hypatius  by  the  monk  Callinicus,  we  find  a  high 
concentration  of  relatively  ‘low’  features,  consistently  avoided  by  those  adopting  a 
self-consciously  classicizing  style.  Many  of  these  can  be  seen  in  ordinary  administrative 
documents  from  the  Hellenistic  period  onwards,  and  include: 


(24) 


(a)  The  widespread  use  of  the  pleonastic  genitive  article  toD  [tu]  to  strengthen 
what  would  be  simple  infinitive  complements  in  the  classical  language 
after  adjectives,  verbs  of  commanding  and  verbs  of  promising. 

(b)  The  use  of  such  articular  infinitives  in  a  final  sense  (where  the  classical 
construction  involves  a  future  participle  or,  more  regularly,  Iva  ['ina] 
‘(in  order)  that’,  +  subjunctive  or  optative  according  to  whether  the  tense 
of  the  main  verb  is  non-past  or  past. 

(c)  The  frequent  use  of  diTo  [a'po],  lit.  ‘from’,  to  mark  the  agent  in  passive 
constructions  (where  the  classical  language  has  utto  [y'po],  Trapd  [pa'ra], 
and  various  other  prepositional  options,  or,  with  the  perfect  passive,  a 
simple  dative,  see  George  (2005)). 

(d)  The  use  of  ‘final’  'iva  ['ina]  to  introduce  consecutive  clauses  (where  the 
classical  language  has  ws'/waTe  [os/'oste]  ‘(so)  that’  +  infinitive),  and  con¬ 
versely,  the  use  of  ‘consecutive’  ws’/woTe  [os/'oste]  +  infinitive  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  final  clause. 

(e)  The  use  of  ‘final’  'iva  ['ina]  after  verbs  of  ‘commanding’  (where  the  clas¬ 
sical  language  has  a  simple  infinitive). 

(f)  Parataxis  involving  finite  (subjunctive)  verb  forms  rather  than  an  infini¬ 
tive  complement  after  verbs  of  ‘wishing’  (though  sometimes  also  with 
'iva  ['ina]). 

(g)  The  use  of  the  present  indicative  of  ex^  ['exo],  lit.  ‘have’,  with  an  aorist 
(perfective)  infinitive  in  place  of  the  classical  synthetic  future. 

(h)  Frequent  use  of  Tuyxdvoo  [tyq'xano],  classically  =  ‘happen/chance  (to 
be)’,  in  the  sense  of  ‘to  be’;  and  of  an  impersonal  construction  with  eruxe 
['etyxe]  ‘it  happened’  +  accusative  and  infinitive  (lit.  ‘it-happened  [X 
to-Y]’),  in  place  of  the  classical  personal  construction  with  a  participle, 
‘X  happened  [Y-ing]’,  in  the  sense  ‘X  happened  [to  Y]’. 


This  last  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  ‘popular’  construction  (recall  the  general  avoidance 
of  the  accusative  and  infinitive  in  the  lower  registers  of  the  Koine),  but  reflects  the 
bureaucratic  style  of  the  administrative  language,  whence  it  may  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  vernacular  as  something  of  a  cliche. 

Other  non-classical  features  of  Callinicus’  style,  however,  also  occur  in  more  middle¬ 
brow  writing,  and  even  crop  up  occasionally  in  the  work  of  those  who  strive  hardest 
for  puristic  effect.  These  might  be  thought  of  as  ‘established’  Koineisms  derived  from 
the  higher,  i.e.  official  and  scientific/technical,  registers  of  the  written  language,  which 
were  clearly  also  acceptable  in  unpretentious  literary  composition: 
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(25)  (a)  The  use  of  otl  ['oti]  ‘that’  after  verbs  of  ‘thinking’  (the  classical  usage  is 

regularly  an  accusative  and  infinitive)  and  verbs  of  perception  (where  in 
classical  Greek  we  have  an  accusative  and  participle). 

(b)  The  use  of  quoted  speech  rather  than  a  subordinate  clause  after  verbs 
of  ‘saying’. 

(c)  A  liking  for  the  ‘impersonal’  passive  ‘it  is  said  [that  X]’,  etc.  (where  the 
classical  language  more  usually  has  ‘s/he  is  said  [to  X]’,  etc.). 

(d)  The  use  of  articular  infinitives  governed  by  a  ‘goal-denoting’  preposition 
to  express  purpose,  and  more  generally  of  ‘prepositional’  infinitives 
functioning  in  the  manner  of  gerunds  (a  construction  which  is  neither 
routine  in  classical  Greek  nor  colloquial,  but  which  characterized 
bureaucratic  Greek  from  Hellenistic  times). 


In  general,  then,  we  have  the  impression  of  a  fairly  natural  written  Koine  into  which 
only  certain  well-established  elements  from  the  higher  registers  of  the  official  language 
have  intruded. 

By  contrast,  the  History  of  the  Monks  in  Syria  by  Theodoret  (born  in  Antioch  in 
the  late  4th  century  ad),  who  clearly  received  an  excellent  education,  is  replete  with 
Atticizing  traits  such  as  the  use  of  the  dual  and  the  avoidance  of  normal  contemporary 
vocabulary  (e.g.  dpxLepeu?  [ar^ie'refs],  lit.  ‘chief-priest’,  is  employed  for  the  regular 
cTTLaKOTTos'  [e'piskopos],  lit.  ‘overseer’,  the  ultimate  source  of  our  word  ‘bishop’). 
Typical  syntactic  markers  of  the  ‘high’  Attic  style,  which  are  unusual  in  the  Koine  and 
wholly  absent  from  Callinicus,  include: 


(26) 


(a)  The  use  of  future  participles,  or  cos'  (dvl/oTTus-  av  [os  (an)/'opos  an]  ‘so 
that’,  with  the  subjunctive  in  final  constructions  (alongside  the  more 
neutral  Lva  ['ina]);  oTTais"  dv  ['opos  an]  was  particularly  characteristic  of 
official  Attic  in  the  5th  century  bc,  after  which  time  it  dropped  out  of 
favour. 

(b)  The  use  of  wo  [y'po]  with  the  dative  (rather  marginal  in  classical  Attic, 
but  so  much  the  better  from  an  Atticist  perspective),  TTpos"  [pros]  with 
the  genitive,  or  a  simple  dative  to  mark  the  agent  of  a  passive  construc¬ 
tion,  alongside  the  neutral  w6  [y'po]  +  genitive;  the  popularity  of  the 
moribund  dative,  whether  after  prepositions  or  alone,  was  a  specially 
clear  Atticist  trait  (cf.  again  George  (2005)). 

(c)  Overuse  of  the  indicative  beside  the  more  regular  infinitive  in  consecutive 
clauses  with  djare  ['oste],  ‘(so)  that’. 

(d)  A  general  effort  to  preserve  the  synthetic  future  in  all  its  forms. 

(e)  The  use  of  the  classical  participial  construction  with  Tuyxdyco  [tyg'xano] , 
‘X  happens  [being/doing  Y]’,  etc. 


There  are,  however,  certain  other  Attic  features  in  Theodoret’s  style  that  also  recur 
in  middle-register  writing.  These  may  be  seen  as  ‘unmarked’  elements  of  the  less  elabo¬ 
rated  literary  style  of  the  period,  i.e.  as  Atticisms  which  were  used  relatively  unself¬ 
consciously  rather  than  as  part  of  a  deliberate  demonstration  of  learning.  They  may 
be  seen  as  complementing  the  ‘neutral’  Koineisms  of  (25): 
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(27)  (a)  The  infinitive  in  indirect  commands,  especially  the  use  of  an  active  infini¬ 

tive  in  a  context  where  no  agent  is  specified  -  ‘s/he  ordered  [to  send 
messengers]’,  etc. 

(b)  The  use  of  the  irregular  verb  cfiripi  [fi'mi]  ‘say’  with  an  accusative  and 
infinitive  beside  the  regular  Xeyco  [’leyo]  with  otl  ['oti]  ‘that’  +  finite  verb. 

(c)  The  ‘personal’  passive  construction  ‘s/he  is  said  [to  X]’  for  the  more 
popular  ‘it  is  said  [that  X]’  etc. 

(d)  The  use  of  the  optative  in  past-tense  contexts  in  both  final  clauses  and 
indirect  speech  (replaced  by  the  subjunctive  and  the  indicative  respec¬ 
tively  in  less  elevated  literary  work). 

Overall,  therefore,  we  gain  the  impression  of  a  clear  preference  for  constructions  that 
were  either  under  pressure  in,  or  had  already  disappeared  from,  the  ordinary  spoken 
language,  whether  pure  antiques  or  Attic  traits  that  had  become  embedded  as  conserva¬ 
tive  elements  in  the  higher  registers  of  the  Koine. 

We  thus  have  to  deal  with  a  scale  of  registers  running  from  (a)  more  or  less  strict 
Atticism,  through  (b)  a  blend  of  Attic  with  ‘high-level’  written  Koineisms,  down  to 
(c)  an  amalgam  of  ‘standard’  written  Koineisms  with  ordinary  contemporary  speech; 
only  those  with  minimal  education  wrote  in  a  style  (d)  that  was  virtually  free  of  such 
written  Koineisms  altogether  (see  chapter  6  for  exemplification).  It  seems,  then,  that 
all  educated  writers  strove,  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  generic  conventions,  for  a 
style  that  was  in  some  degree  distanced  from  the  spoken  vernacular,  with  a  more  or 
less  clear  division  emerging  between  (a)  and  (b)  on  the  one  hand  (Attic  <->  high-level 
official/technical  Koine)  and  (c)  and  (d)  on  the  other  (basic/administrative  Koine  <-> 
vernacular).  In  other  words,  while  a  blend  of  (a)  and  (b)  was  quite  normal  (with 
attempts  at  (a)  alone  reserved  only  for  the  most  ambitious  forms  of  literary  composi¬ 
tion),  a  combination  of  (a)/(b)  with  either  (c)  or  (d)  was  relatively  ‘unnatural’,  and 
generally  the  mark  of  an  overambitious  stylist  with  an  inadequate  educational 
background. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  entirely  to  be  expected,  since  learning  to  write  necessarily 
meant  learning,  however  imperfectly,  one  or  more  of  the  standard  forms  of  written 
Greek,  with  the  Atticizing  style  constituting  the  preserve  of  those  able  to  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  rhetorical  higher  education.  Only  in  the  later  middle  ages  did  the  vernacular 
begin  to  make  a  serious  impact  on  high-level  literary  composition,  and  then  only  in 
selected  genres  and/or  under  circumstances  of  political  fragmentation  and  foreign  rule 
(see  8. 4. 4-8. 4. 6  and  chapter  12).  We  should  not,  then,  be  surprised,  however  odd  this 
may  seem  from  a  modern  perspective,  to  discover,  for  example,  that  the  account  by 
Kritoboulos  of  Imbros  of  the  Turkish  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453  is  written  in 
a  form  of  Greek  that  any  student  of  the  classical  language  of  the  5th  century  bc  can 
read  with  ease,  despite  the  passage  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  (cf.  9.6). 

We  should  not,  however,  imagine  that  choice  of  style  was  simply  a  function  of  social 
class.  Certain  forms  of  Christian  writing,  such  as  martyrdoms  and  biographies,  were 
traditionally  more  ‘popular’  in  character  than  those  with  a  classical/Hellenistic  herit¬ 
age,  since  their  authors’  primary  purpose  was  to  reach  as  wide  an  audience  as  possible. 
Our  earliest  examples  include  the  anonymous  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp  (probably  2nd 
century  ad)  and  Athanasius  of  Alexandria’s  Life  of  St  Anthony  (4th  century  ad).  There 
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is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  many  such  authors,  like  Athanasius,  were  in  fact  very  well 
educated  indeed  (cf.  8.5.5,  8.5.6,  10.2,  10.3). 

The  Christianization  of  the  empire  also  brought  with  it  the  need  for  the  chronologi¬ 
cal  harmonization  of  the  contemporary  world  and  its  classical  past  with  the  Hebrew 
world  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  so  brought  into  being  the  important  new  genre  of 
the  universal  chronicle.  By  the  5th  century  ad  such  chronicles  were  a  major  source  of 
reference  for  Christians  of  all  classes,  and  their  compilers,  while  again  aiming  for  a 
wide  audience,  assumed  that  it  would  at  least  overlap  with  readers  of  ‘literary’  histories 
of  the  traditional  kind  (cf.  Jeffreys  et  al.  (1990)).  But  while  histories  required  the  high 
style,  the  more  practical  function  of  world  chronicles  demanded  the  use  of  the  routine 
written  language  of  the  day,  based  on  the  normal  language  of  adminstration. 

But  before  examining  further  the  transition  of  the  (eastern)  Roman  empire  from 
the  sophisticated  urban  civilization  of  antiquity  to  the  medieval  world  of  Orthodox 
Byzantium,  it  remains  to  complete  Part  I  of  this  book  by  considering  the  evidence  for 
the  development  of  the  Koine  as  a  spoken  language  in  the  Roman  period. 


Notes 

1  The  transcription  of  the  Attic  variants  here  and  in  (7),  (8)  and  (9)  below  is  intended  to  reflect 
the  likely  pronunciation  of  the  Atticizing  elite  in  the  2nd  century  ad,  that  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Koine  forms  the  contemporary,  moderately  educated  norm. 

2  The  following  transcription  assumes  a  conservative  pronunciation  of  the  period,  as  appropri¬ 
ate  for  an  official  document. 

3  We  should  note,  however,  that  eLTra-oav  [i:pa-san]  ‘they  said’  is  also  attested  in  this  inscrip¬ 
tion,  where  this  same  suffix  has  even  replaced  the  final  -v  [-n]  of  the  already  innovatory 
elTT-av  [i:p-an].  This  unusual  form,  if  not  a  simple  mistake,  may  reflect  less  than  perfect 
control  of  Greek  morphology  on  the  part  of  the  translator. 

4  The  transcription  is  again  supposed  to  represent  an  educated  pronunciation  of  the  period. 

5  The  pronunciation  is  intended  to  reflect  that  of  normal  spoken  discourse  among  the  educated 
classes  at  the  time. 

6  It  is  assumed  that  Phrynichus  would  have  employed  a  highly  conservative  pronunciation. 

7  A  pronunciation  typical  of  the  majority  of  the  basically  literate  is  assumed  in  the 
transcription. 
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Spoken  Koine  in 
THE  Roman  Period 


6.1  Introduction 

A  great  deal  of  valuable  information  about  the  evolution  of  ‘normal’  Greek  in  the 
Roman  period  is  naturally  provided  by  the  private  documents  of  the  not  very  well- 
educated,  both  inscriptions  and,  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  papyri.  The  extracts  from  private 
papyrus  letters  given  below  give  a  fair  sample  of  the  relevant  phenomena.  But  before 
looking  at  these  in  detail,  a  general  survey  of  the  phonological  developments  of  the 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  imperial  periods  will  help  to  set  the  scene. 


6.2  Summary  of  the  Principal  Developments 
in  the  Vowel  System 

Before  elaborating  the  details  of  the  attested  graphic  interchanges  and  their  implica¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  useful  to  summarize  the  principal  developments  by  means  of  conven¬ 
tional  vowel  diagrams,  and  to  list  the  spelling  options  employed  in  substandard  works 
for  the  representation  of  particular  sounds  in  particular  periods. 

The  whole  process  can  be  seen  as  a  radical  simplification  and  reduction  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  system  of  long  vowels  and  diphthongs,  with  the  effect  that,  once  distinctions  of 
vowel  length  were  lost,  the  former  long-  and  short-vowel  systems  fell  naturally  together 
into  a  simple  six-vowel  triangle  distinct  from  the  Modern  Greek  system  only  in  the 
continued  presence  of  /y/. 

To  a  very  large  extent  the  changes  involved  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  a  series  of 
interconnected  ‘chain-effects’,  as  proposed,  for  example,  by  Ruiperez  (1956)  and  Allen 
(1987b),  and  motivated  by  the  principle  of  maximizing  the  differentiation  of  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  phonemes  within  the  available  articulatory  space  (cf.  Martinet  (1955)). 
Teodorsson  has  provided  detailed  studies  of  Attic  for  the  late  classical  (1974)  and 
Hellenistic  periods  (1978),  and  also  of  Ptolemaic  Koine  (1977),  while  the  Roman  and 
early  Byzantine  papyri  have  been  analysed  by  Gignac  (1976).  Threatte  (1980)  is  an 
extremely  thorough  and  cautious  account  of  the  phonology  of  Attic  inscriptions,  and 
we  may  usefully  compare  that  with  Ruijgh  (1978b)  for  a  ‘conservative’  critique  of 
Teodorsson’s  (1974)  methodology  and  rather  ‘radical’  results. 
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The  emergence  in  Attic,  perhaps  during  the  9th  century  bc,  of  a  new  long  vowel 
’’■[a:],  as  the  product  of  cluster  simplification  and  compensatory  lengthening  (e.g. 
nom  sg  “''TTavT-s-  [pants]  ‘all’  >  “''TTav-s-  [pans]  >  Tras-  [pa:s]),  seems  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  rephonologizing  the  reflexes  of  the  original  long  a-vowel  inherited  from 
Indo-European;  the  ‘lower’  allophones  of  this  latter,  occurring  after  [i,  e,  r],  merged 
with  the  new  long  a-vowel,  while  its  remaining  ‘higher’  allophones  were  ‘pushed’  up 
the  front  axis  of  the  vowel  triangle  to  merge  with  those  of  original  /e:/  (the  familiar 
a  >  T]  shift  of  Attic-Ionic;  for  convenience,  the  resulting  long  a-vowel  will  be  represented 
/a:/  henceforth): 


© 


Shortly  afterwards,  probably  in  the  8th  or  early  7th  century  bc,  the  original  diphthongs 
/ei/  and  /ou/  were  monophthongized  to  produce  new  mid-high  vowels  /e:/  and  /o:/. 
Since  the  system  already  contained  the  inherited  mid  vowels  /e:/  and  /o;/,  the  result  was 
a  degree  of  overcrowding,  particularly  on  the  back  axis,  and  the  eventual  consequence 
was  a  raising  of  /o:/  towards  /u:/,  a  movement  which  in  turn  ‘dragged’  original  /o;/ 
towards  the  position  of  /o:/  and  ‘pushed’  original  /u:/  around  to  the  front  axis  to 
become  /y:/: 


This  is  essentially  the  classical  long-vowel  system  as  described,  for  example,  in  Allen 
(1987a),  where  l  =  /i:/,  ei  =  /e:/,  q  =  led,  a  =  Izd,  to  =  /o:/,  ou  =  /u:/,  u  =  /y:/. 

On  the  front  axis  the  relative  infrequency  of  original  /i:/  and  the  corresponding 
overcrowding  following  the  advent  of  /e:/  had  the  combined  effect  of  pulling  /e:/  (et) 
towards  /i:/  (affecting  first  the  pre-consonantal  and  word-final  allophones,  but  then 
applying  generally),  with  which  it  eventually  merged.  This  seems  in  turn  to  have  pulled 
original  /e:/  (q)  towards  the  position  abandoned  by  /e:/,  which  then  exercised  a  monoph¬ 
thongizing  effect  on  /ai/  (ai)  to  create  a  new  phoneme  /ae:/,  later  /e:/,  to  fill  this  further 
vacant  slot: 
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This  still  somewhat  ‘crowded’  front  axis  then  underwent  further  simplification,  through 
a  second  raising  of  /e:/  (p)  to  /i:/,  and  a  corresponding  upward  drift  of  /8:/  (ai)  towards 
the  vacated  position.  In  broadly  the  same  period  the  distinction  between  long  and  short 
vowels  was  also  lost  (in  conjunction  with  the  shift  from  a  primary  pitch  to  a  primary 
stress  accent),  so  that  the  changes  represented  in  (4): 


led  to  a  system  that  easily  merged  with  the  existing  short-vowel  system  in  (5)  (which 
had  changed  only  in  the  fronting  of  original  /u/  to  /y/,  in  line  with  the  corresponding 
development  in  the  long-vowel  system): 


(5) 


i/y 


o 


This  gave  the  new  six-vowel  system  in  (6),  where  Id  (written  e,  at)  is  used  for  conven¬ 
ience  to  represent  the  surviving  mid  vowel  on  the  front  axis: 

(6) 

i/y  ^  U 

o 
a 

The  picture  is  complicated  slightly  by  the  development  of  the  remaining  diphthongs. 
Already  in  the  classical  period  /yi/  (ul)  had  begun  to  merge  with  /y:/,  at  least  in  popular 
registers,  and  this  then  fell  together  with  /y/,  as  noted.  Similarly,  /oi/  (ol)  had  shifted, 
via  /ei/,  to  /cei/  or  /oi/,  which  in  turn  then  monophthongized  to  /ce(:)/  or  /0(:)/,  and 
finally  raised  to  /y/.  Eventually  Ijl  (v,  ol,  vl)  lost  its  lip-rounding  to  merge  once 
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again  with  /i/,  though  the  completion  of  this  last  shift  belongs  to  the  middle  Byzantine 
period. 

Of  the  long  diphthongs,  /a:i/  (ai/g)  and  /o:i/  (toL/u)  simply  lost  their  final  element 
and  merged  with  the  corresponding  long  vowels,  which  then  fell  together  with  the 
corresponding  short  vowels,  as  we  have  seen.  In  more  popular  varieties,  however,  the 
diphthong  /ed/  (r|L/r|/)  seems  to  have  partly  fallen  together  with  /e:/  (normally  written 
CL,  cf.  the  spelling  of  the  2sg  middle  ending  with  either  -til/t)  or  -ei)  from  the  late  5th 
century  bc.  In  word-final  position,  however,  there  was  at  least  a  partial  restoration  of 
[e:i]  (r|L)  from  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  bc,  perhaps  reflecting  the  more  conservative 
pronunciation  of  the  resurgent  aristocracy;  this  eventually  lost  its  final  element  along 
with  the  other  long  diphthongs,  and  raised  to  [i:]. 

The  diphthongs  ending  in  [u],  however,  namely  /au/  (au),  /eu/  (eu)  and  [8:u/  (riu), 
adopted  an  ever  closer  articulation  of  the  final  element,  a  process  that  eventually  led, 
via  the  development  of  [w]/[w]  >  [(])"]/[]3"]  >  [$]/[j3],  to  a  pronunciation  [af/v],  [ef/v], 
[if/v],  with  voicing  triggered  by  a  following  voiced  segment. 

For  most  of  these  developments,  the  crucial  issue  of  chronology  still  remains  to  be 
established.  This  will  be  considered  first  for  Athenian  Attic,  and  then  for  Egyptian 
Koine  (with  some  additional  observations  about  the  Koine  in  general). 

6.3  Some  Illustrative  Examples 

6.3.1  Athenian  Attic 

In  4.4.2  above  it  was  noted  that  orthographic  changes  in  official  Boeotian  inscriptions 
are  regularly  taken  to  indicate  that  this  dialect  underwent  many  of  the  changes  listed 
above  at  a  very  early  date  in  comparison  with,  say,  Attic.  We  thus  find  l  used  for  et 
already  in  the  5th  century  bc  (implying  /e:/  >  I'd),  and,  from  the  early  4th  century,  p 
used  for  at  and  ei  for  p  (implying  /ai/  >  /8:/  following  the  shift  of  original  /8:/  >  /e:/, 
with  later  substitution  of  i  suggesting  further  raising  of  the  latter  to  /i(:)/).  By  the  mid- 
3rd  century  the  use  of  v  for  ol  similarly  suggests  that  /oil  had  already  been  monoph¬ 
thongized  to  /0(:)/,  while  the  occasional  2nd-century  use  of  ei  for  ol  implies  an  early 
loss  of  lip-rounding  (i.e.  [o]  >  [e]). 

These  developments  have  been  placed  in  an  interesting  light  by  the  work  of 
Teodorsson  (1974).  Using  both  epigraphic  material  and  a  range  of  secondary  evidence 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  conservative  pronunciation  of  the  aristocracy  and 
that  of  the  majority  (as  evidenced  in  the  spelling  mistakes  of  private  documents  and 
the  casual  observations  of  contemporary  writers),  it  is  argued  that  vernacular  Attic, 
far  from  being  slow  off  the  mark  in  comparison  with  Boeotian,  had  in  fact  already 
undergone  many  of  the  changes  listed  above  by  the  end  of  the  4th  century  bc.  The 
onset  of  these  ‘progressive’  developments  is  associated  directly  with  the  role  of  Athens 
as  an  imperial  capital  and  major  emporium,  and  particularly  with  the  extreme  form 
of  democratic  government  that  gave  unusual  prominence  and  prestige,  albeit  on  a 
temporary  basis,  to  more  popular  forms  of  the  dialect. 

Much  inevitably  hinges  on  the  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  what  remains  a 
small  number  of  documents  exhibiting  the  relevant  errors,  and  the  overall  picture 
depends  in  particular  on  the  extent  to  which  we  can  be  sure  that  the  mistakes  in 
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question  were  committed  by  local  native  speakers  rather  than  by  resident  aliens,  includ¬ 
ing  many  non-native  speakers  of  Greek,  who  may  have  had  difficulty  with  the  subtleties 
of  the  Attic  dialect  (cf.  Ruijgh  (1978b)  and  Threatte  (1980)  for  less  radical  views  about 
the  chronology  of  change,  especially  in  the  popular  varieties).  But  even  if  Teodorsson 
has  overinterpreted  his  data,  he  is  surely  right  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  distin¬ 
guishing  different  levels  within  the  Attic  of  the  period,  and  it  is  certainly  helpful  to  be 
able  to  see  the  Boeotian  facts  as  forming  part  of  a  more  general  pattern  of  development 
in  the  5th  and  4th  centuries  bc  rather  than  as  revealing  an  isolated  and  otherwise 
unexplained  ‘pioneer’. 

By  the  mid-4th  century  a  distinction  may  fairly  be  drawn  between  a  conservative 
system  retained  by  the  aristocracy  and  an  innovative  system  representing  the  speech 
of  the  moderately  educated,  a  variety  that  is  further  distinguished  from  the  ‘vulgar’ 
Attic  of  the  urban  poor.  Teodorsson ’s  reconstruction  (1978:  94-6)  of  the  conservative 
system  is  given  in  (7),  where  /-C,  V,  #  =  ‘in  the  context  of  a  following  consonant, 
vowel,  or  word-boundary’: 


Phoneme 

Spelling 

/i:/ 

L,  etZ-C  or  # 

N 

L 

lyj 

U,  VI 

/y/ 

U,  VI 

/e:/ 

eiZ-V,  T],  til(ti) 

Id 

€ 

/a:/ 

a 

Id 

a 

lo:l 

0) 

lol 

0 

lu:l 

ou 

lul 

ou 

Diphthongs 

Spelling 

/a:i/ 

aL(q) 

/ai/ 

at 

/au/ 

au 

/eu/ 

eu 

/e:u/ 

qu 

/o:i/ 

toL(aj) 

loll 

OL 

Subsequently,  he  finds  evidence  only  for  the  loss  of  the  final  [i] -element  from 
the  relevant  long  diphthongs  in  the  period  between  c.l50  and  c.50  bc.  The  eventual 
elimination  of  vowel-length  distinctions  and  the  associated  shift  from  a  primary  pitch 
to  a  primary  stress  accent  (on  which  see  below)  belongs  to  the  Roman  imperial  period. 
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By  contrast  Teodorsson  argues  that  the  majority  system  was  already  far  advanced 
by  C.350  BC  (1974:  286-99): 


(8)  (a) 


(b) 


Phoneme 

Spelling 

HI 

L,  ei/-C  or  #,  q,  qi(q),  u,  ut 

lyl  (?  /o/) 

OL 

Id 

e,  clZ-V 

Id 

ai 

Id 

a,  aL(q) 

hi 

a)L(tp) 

lol 

0,  CO 

Id 

ou 

‘Diphthongs’ 

Spelling 

liwi 

qu 

/ew/ 

€V 

/aw/ 

av 

According  to  Teodorsson,  therefore,  distinctive  vowel  length  had  already  been  lost 
and  a  primary  stress  accent  was  already  in  place;  monophthongization  was  also  com¬ 
plete,  including  the  onset  of  the  frication  of  the  final  [u] -element  of  the  relevant  diph¬ 
thongs.  He  also  offers  evidence  of  the  shift  of  [i]  >  [j]/-V  (i.e.  of  synizesis),  particularly 
in  the  suffix  -lq  [-ia/-ja].  Most  strikingly,  it  is  suggested  that  the  loss  of  lip-rounding 
in  /y/  (v)  had  also  been  been  largely  completed,  though  the  product  of  the  monoph¬ 
thongization  of  /oi/  (ol)  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  affected  and  so  should  perhaps  be 
represented  as  /o/,  to  explain  its  continued  distinctiveness  at  this  time.  From  330  bc 
onwards,  however,  the  prestige  of  this  system,  associated  by  Teodorsson  with  the 
democratic  government  of  earlier  periods,  appears  to  have  declined  under  the  growing 
importance  of  oligarchic  groups  under  Macedonian  hegemony.  Thus  the  only  further 
significant  change  he  finds  in  the  period  up  to  c.50  bc,  as  the  conservative  variety 
became  steadily  more  prevalent  among  the  population  at  large,  involves  the  merger  of 
the  mid  vowels  on  the  front  and  perhaps  also  the  back  axis. 

It  is  the  reconstructed  chronology  of  change  in  the  majority  dialect  that  is  perhaps 
the  most  controversial  aspect  of  Teodorsson’s  proposals,  and  given  the  limited  quantity 
and  quality  of  evidence  available  to  support  it,  it  may  well  be  more  realistic  to  push 
at  least  some  of  these  changes  back  by  a  century  or  more,  most  obviously  the  loss 
of  vowel-length  distinctions  and  the  associated  shift  to  a  stress  accent,  but  also  the 
completion  of  the  raising  of  [e:]  (q)  >  [i:]  and  the  loss  of  lip-rounding  in  [y:]  (v). 

6.3.2  Egyptian  Koine 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  recall  that  the  Koine  was  based  on  a  conservative, 
though  not  ultra-conservative/aristocratic,  variety  of  Attic,  continuing  the  spoken  and 
official  written  Attic  (Great  Attic)  used  widely  in  the  Greek  world  from  the  4th  century 
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BC  onwards.  The  Macedonians  thus  made  a  decisive  contribution  to  the  maintenance 
of  aspects  of  ‘Old  Attic’  phonology,  with  the  result  that,  while  the  subsequent  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Koine  as  a  spoken  lingua  franca  in  the  Hellenistic  east  follows  the  general 
pattern  of  development  already  seen  in  the  majority  variety  of  Athenian  Attic,  its 
progress  is  somewhat  retarded  by  comparison  (even  assuming  later  dates  for  key 
changes  than  those  supposed  by  Teodorsson),  with  some  developments  taking  place 
only  in  the  late  Hellenistic  and  Roman  imperial  periods. 

In  Egypt  specifically,  it  seems  that  the  royal  court  in  Alexandria  maintained  a 
highly  conservative  pronunciation  throughout  the  Ptolemaic  period,  and  that  the 
educated  urban  population  quickly  developed  its  own  standard  from  this  foundation. 
At  lower  levels,  however,  the  rapidly  evolving  Koine  base  was  influenced  both  by  the 
native  dialects  of  Greek  immigrants  (though  only  in  the  earlier  period)  and  by  the 
substrate  effects  of  the  Egyptian/Coptic  spoken  by  the  native  population  (cf.  4.5, 
4.10.2). 

Teodorsson  (1977:  251-6)  represents  the  standard  (i.e.  non-aristocratic,  non-vulgar) 
pronunciation  of  the  educated  majority  in  the  mid-3rd  century  bc  as  follows: 

(9)  (a)  Phoneme  Spelling 

Id 

/i/ 

lyJ 
/y/ 

/e:/ 

Id 

/a:/ 

Id 

lo:l 
lol 

lu:l 
Id 

(b)  Diphthongs 


/yi/ 

UL 

/eu/ 

eu 

/e:u/ 

pu 

/a:i/ 

atiq) 

/ai/ 

at 

/au/ 

au 

/o:i/ 

totjcp) 

/oi/ 

OL 

L,  eil-C  or  #,  r|L  (p) 

L 

V 

V 

eil-V,  p 
e 

a 

a 

to 

o 

01) 

ou 

Spelling 


This  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  conservative  version  of  Athenian  Attic  set  up  for  the 
mid-4th  century  bc,  except  that  the  diphthong  /yi/  (ul)  has  not  been  monophthongized 
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to  /y:/  (perhaps  a  feature  of  Great  Attic  as  opposed  to  its  local  Athenian  analogue), 
while  the  old  diphthong  /ed/  (pL,  r\)  has  here  merged  with  the  product  of  the  early 
monophthongization  of  original  /ei/  (cl),  namely  /e:/,  and,  along  with  the  latter,  raised 
to  /i:/;  we  may  again  note  the  conflict  between  -pL/p  and  -ei  as  the  spelling  for  the  2sg 
middle  ending  in  Athenian  Attic,  the  former  representing  a  conservative,  the  latter  a 
modernizing  trait  that  was  apparently  followed  in  Great  Attic  and  the  Koined 

By  the  mid-2nd  century  BC,  however,  it  is  argued  that  this  majority  system  had 
undergone  significant  changes,  most  notably  monophthongization,  the  loss  of  distinc¬ 
tive  vowel  length,  and  the  shift  to  a  primary  stress  accent: 


Phoneme 

Spelling 

/i/ 

L,  eiZ-C  or  #,  pl(p) 

/y/ 

V 

Id 

eiZ-V,  p 

I0I 

OL 

Id 

e,  ai 

Id 

a,  ai  (a/) 

lol 

0,  0),  0)1(4)) 

Id 

ou 

‘Diphthongs’ 

Spelling 

lyil 

liwi 

/ew/ 

/aw/ 

VI 

T]V 

€V 

av 

The  change  of  I0I  (ot)  >  /y/  seems  to  have  gone  through  by  the  middle  of  the  1st 
century  BC,  though  the  lip-rounded  pronunciation  of  u/ol  remained  standard  for  many 
centuries  to  come.  In  the  later  Roman  and  early  Byzantine  periods  the  positional  allo- 
phones  of  Id  (clZ-V,  p)  progressively  merged  with  those  of  /i/,  even  in  the  standard 
dialect,  while  the  frication  of  the  [u]-element  of  the  relevant  diphthongs  progressed 
through  [([)" /j3"]  to  [$/|5],  and  probably,  by  early  Byzantine  times,  to  [f/v]  ([f]  /-[-voice], 
[v]  /-[+voice]).  The  result  is  essentially  the  modern  Greek  system,  apart  from  the  final 
merger  of  /y/  (u,  ot)  with  /i/: 


Phoneme 

Spelling 

HI 

L,  EL,  p,  pL(p) 

lyl 

U,  UL,  OL 

Id 

e,  ai 

Id 

a,  aija) 

lol 

0,  0),  o)l((jj) 

Id 

OU 
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(b)  ‘Diphthongs’ 

Spelling 

/if,  ivl 

pu 

Id,  ev/ 

/af,  av/ 

av 

The  written  evidence  for  the  chronology  of  these  developments,  as  attested  in  the 
papyri,  can  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 


(12)  The  general  graphic  interchange  of  e  and  ai,  of  u  and  ol,  and  of  l,  ei  and  p 
(/8:i/  having  probably  merged  with  /e:/  by  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  bc) 
provides  good  evidence  for  the  final  merger,  through  a  combination  of  systematic 
monophthongization  and  the  loss  of  distinctive  vowel  length,  of  the  classical  Id  and 
/ai/  to  /e/,  of  /y(:)/  and  /oi/  to  /y/,  and  of  /i(:)/  and  original  /e:/  to  /i/.  These  develop¬ 
ments  began  in  the  Koine  in  the  3rd  and  2nd  centuries  bc,  but  considerably  earlier 
in  many  of  the  old  Greek  dialects. 


(13) 


(a)  Interchange  of  p  and  i/ei  is  attested  from  late  Ptolemaic  times  onwards, 
but  despite  more  frequent  occurrence  with  the  passage  of  time,  never 
quite  becomes  general  even  in  the  Roman  period. 

(b)  Many  of  the  earliest  examples  involve  substitution  of  p  for  ei  in  a  prevo¬ 
calic  context,  and  so  probably  provide  evidence  that  the  older  value  of 
CL,  namely  [e],  was  retained  there  for  a  time:  i.e.  original  /8:/,  written  p, 
raised  to  Id  when  original  /e:/,  written  ei,  merged  with  III  other  than 
prevocalically  during  the  3rd  century  bc,  thus  making  both  p  and  cl 
available  to  render  Id  before  vowels. 

(c)  Alternations  of  p  with  eik  allegedly  occur  most  frequently  before  vowels, 
liquids,  nasals  and  /s/,  and,  somewhat  later,  before  consonants  with 
tongue-tip  articulations  more  generally  (cf.  Teodorsson  (1977:  252)); 
similar  claims  are  made  for  interchanges  of  e/ai  with  p,  and  of  all  three 
graphs  with  ilei  (cf.  Gignac  (1976:  330)).  Traditionally,  this  has  been 
‘explained’  in  terms  of  a  specially  close  articulation  of  Id  in  these  envi¬ 
ronments,  but  the  explanation  is  phonetically  implausible  and  may  simply 
rest  on  a  statistical  illusion.  In  the  Roman  period  many  examples  of  the 
interchange  of  p  with  eik  occur  in  unaccented  syllables  or  unstressed 
minor  words,  where  a  clear  distinction  between  a  close  [e]  and  [i]  is  more 
difficult  to  sustain,  while  others  seem  to  have  been  conditioned  by  a 
variety  of  non-phonetic  considerations  (e.g.  the  falling  together  of  aorist 
and  perfect  in  popular  varieties  of  the  Koine  led  to  confusion  between 
aorist  pKa  ['hekaj  and  perfect  cIko  ['hika]  ['hika],  from  'ippi,  ['hiemi] 
‘send’,  with  the  resultant  perfect/aorist  sometimes  misspelled  Ikq  ['hika]). 

(d)  But  given  the  absence  in  even  the  most  uneducated  material  of  routine 
interchanges  of  p  with  eik  on  anything  like  the  scale  of  those  between 
CL  and  L  or  ai  and  e,  it  would  probably  be  premature  to  assume  the  full 
merger  of  Id  and  /i/  before  the  early  Byzantine  period. 


(14)  Similar  observations  apply  to  the  interchanges  of  u  with  cl/l  and  of  v  with  p 
(where  the  latter  represents  [i]),  except  that  these  are  even  less  common,  thus 
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Strongly  implying  that  /y/  did  not  merge  with  /i/  for  the  majority  in  the  Roman 
period,  and  that  any  partial  overlap  was  due  to  specific  phonetic  environments  (e.g. 
dissimilation  in  a  labial  context)  and/or  substrate  effects  (Coptic  having  no  /y/ 
phoneme).  The  final  falling  together  of  these  phonemes  in  educated  speech  probably 
took  place  as  late  as  the  9th/10th  century  ad. 

(15)  (a)  The  progressive  narrowing  of  the  articulation  of  the  second  element  of 

the  original  diphthongs  /au,  eu/,  beginning  in  the  3rd  century  bc  and 
leading,  via  [aw,  ew],  to  audible  friction,  i.e.  [a(j)*  /aP",  ecj)*  /eP*J,  is  first 
attested  in  the  spellings  a(v)ovk(v)ov,  which  seem  to  reflect  the  conso¬ 
nantal  character  of  the  second  element.  By  the  Roman  period,  after  the 
loss  of  the  simultaneous  lip-rounding,  we  seem  to  be  dealing  simply  with 
a  pronunciation  [a(^/aP,  e(i)/ePJ,  or  perhaps  even  [af/av,  ef/ev]  as  in 
Modern  Greek;  spellings  with  (3  (which  by  this  time  represented  /p/  or 
/v/,  see  below)  become  increasingly  common  in  late  Roman  and  early 
Byzantine  documents. 

(b)  We  should  also  note  spellings  in  which  the  second  element  has  been 
dropped  altogether,  a  ‘popular’  characteristic  reflecting  allegro  pronun¬ 
ciations  and  affecting  unstressed  pronouns  in  particular,  e.g.  dTov  [ato(n)] 
for  auTov  [afto(n)]  ‘him’  etc.  These  occur  sporadically  in  ‘vulgar’  Attic 
texts  from  late  classical  times  and  begin  in  the  Ptolemaic  papyri  from 
the  mid-3rd  century  BC  onwards. 

(16)  The  frequent  omission  of  prevocalic  l  /i/  is  standardly  taken  to  indicate  a 
regular  popular/allegro  pronunciation  of  l  +  vowel  as  [jV]  in  that  position  (cf.  Mayser 
and  Schmoll  (1970:  126-7),  Teodorsson  (1977:  237,  1978:  82));  such  synizesis 
was  inevitably  associated  with  a  shift  in  the  position  of  the  accent  when  HI  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  the  accented  vowel:  e.g.  [-'ia]  >  [-'ja]  etc.  The  development  in  question 
certainly  took  place  (cf.  modern  iraLSid  [pe'dja]  ‘children’  etc.),  and  it  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  began  in  this  period,  but  we  should  acknowledge  that  the  complete  omission  of 
L  before  another  vowel  is  a  less  than  transparent  way  of  spelling  [jV],  and  recognize 
that  some  apparent  examples  may  be  no  more  than  spelling  mistakes,  cf.  Mendez 
Dosuna  (2000:  281-2).  Gignac  (1976:  302-4),  however,  reports  that  the  omission  is 
especially  common  after  liquids  and  nasals,  and  in  these  contexts  phonetic  absorp¬ 
tion  of  [j]  is  at  least  a  possibility  (e.g.  Kupia  [cy'ria]  >  [cy'rja]  >  [cy'ra],  spelled  Kiipd). 

(17)  (a)  The  change  from  a  primary  pitch  accent  to  a  primary  stress  accent 

was  directly  associated  with  the  loss  of  vowel-length  distinctions,  and 
was  widespread  by  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  bc;  it  is  occasionally 
associated  in  writing  with  the  omission  of  unstressed  vowels  and/or 
some  confusion  of  vowel  quality  (see  Chadwick  (1993)  for  possible 
evidence  that  this  shift  was  already  affecting  3rd-century  Thessalian), 
(b)  As  noted  earlier,  the  loss  of  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  destroyed 
the  environment  for  the  occurrence  of  the  circumflex  accent  (=  rise-fall 
on  a  single  ‘long’  syllable),  and  so  neutralized  the  contrast  between 
circumflex  and  acute  (=  rise  +  fall  over  two  successive  syllables).  This 
in  turn  highlighted  the  increase  in  volume  that  was  almost  certainly 
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associated  secondarily  with  the  rise  in  pitch,  a  development  aided 
regionally  by  substrate  effects  (e.g.  Egyptian/Coptic  had  a  strong  stress 
accent)  and  one  that  led  to  the  perception  that  increased  amplitude 
rather  than  a  rise  in  pitch  was  the  primary  marker  of  word  accent. 


6.4  The  Development  of  the  Consonant  System 

The  most  important  changes  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods  are  listed  in  the 
paragraphs  below  (see  Gignac  (1976)  for  a  detailed  survey  of  the  evidence): 

(18)  In  the  consonant  system  the  voiceless  plosives  /p,  t,  k/  remained  unchanged, 
except  that  voiced  allophones  were  increasingly  regularized  after  nasals:  hence  pit, 
VT,  YK  =  [mb,  nd,  gg].  Palatalized  allophones  of  /k/  were  naturally  used  before  [i/y, 
e,  j],  as  expected  (see  (25)). 

(19)  The  shift  of  the  voiced  plosives  /b,  d,  g/  to  voiced  fricatives  /j3,  6,  y/  vvas 
complete  for  the  majority  of  literate  speakers  by  the  4th  century  ad  (cf.  Gignac 
(1976:  64)),  the  only  exception  being  the  allophones  after  nasals,  where  a  plosive 
pronunciation  was  retained.  This  process  apparently  began  with  the  velar  /g/,  and 
had  perhaps  been  carried  through  by  the  2nd  century  bc  (cf.  Teodorsson  (1977: 
254)).  The  new  /y/  phoneme  seems  to  have  had  the  allophones  [j]  before  the  high 
front  vowels  [e,  i],  [g]  after  a  nasal,  and  [y]  elsewhere.  Fricativization  then  affected 
the  labial  /b/  (P  =  /|3/  by  the  1st  century  ad,  except  after  nasals),  and  finally  the 
dental  /d/  (8  =  [6]  other  than  after  nasals  from  the  3rd/4th  century  ad  onwards). 
There  appears  to  be  no  good  phonetic  reason  to  suppose,  with  Gignac  (1976:  75-6), 
that  fricativization  of  [d]  had  occurred  much  earlier  than  this  before  [j,  i]  (cf. 
Mendez  Dosuna  (2000:  282)). 

(20)  (a)  Neither  Teodorsson  (1977)  nor  Gignac  (1976)  finds  any  compelling 

evidence  for  the  corresponding  shift  of  the  voiceless  aspirates  /p**,  t**,  kV 
to  fricatives  /f,  0,  x/  in  Egypt  in  the  Hellenistic,  Roman  imperial  or  early 
Byzantine  periods.  Whether  this  reflects  a  conservative  peculiarity  of 
Egyptian  Greek  under  the  influence  of  Coptic  (at  least  the  Bohairic 
dialect  had  /p**,  t^  kV,  and  special  symbols  distinct  from  (p  and  x  were 
introduced  to  represent  /f/  and  /x/  in  those  dialects  which  had  these 
phonemes),  or  reflects  a  more  general  state  of  affairs  in  the  Koine,  is 
difficult  to  determine. 

(b)  There  is,  however,  direct  evidence  that  /tV  >  /9/  in  Laconian  in  the  5th 
century  BC;  cf.  spellings  such  as  ctlos"  ‘god/goddess’  in  Athenian  attempts 
to  represent  the  likely  Laconian  pronunciation  presumably  [0j6s],  and 
the  use  of  the  same  spellings  by  the  Spartans  themselves  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  in  the  4th  century  (cf.  1.4.2  (a));  it  seems  that 
this  really  did  develop  to  /s/,  perhaps  quite  early,  since  many  Tsakonian 
words  now  show  /s/  where  the  rest  of  Modern  Greek  has  /0/,  see  4.4.3). 

(c)  There  is  also  possible  evidence  for  a  fricative  pronunciation  of  /kV  (2nd 
century  bc)  and  /pV  (2nd  century  ad)  in  the  Asia  Minor  Koine  (Schweizer 
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(1898: 109-15)).  Similarly,  Threatte  (1980:  470)  agrees  with  Meisterhans 
(1900:  78)  in  finding  evidence  for  the  change  of  /pV  >  /f/  in  spellings 
such  as  ’Ecfipovis"  ([ef(f)ro'nis],  IG  2^.11507:  for  EucfipoyLs-  [efp'^ro'nis])  and 
’Ecfipalos-  ([ef'(f)reos],  IG  2^.  5310:  for  Eucfipalos-  [ef'p^reos])  in  less  literate 
Attic  inscriptions  of  the  early  2nd  century  ad. 

(d)  Thus,  though  the  evidence  is  frankly  meagre,  it  would  perhaps  be  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  fricativization  in  the  Koine  began  in  various  areas 
outside  Egypt  during  the  Hellenistic  period  and  that  it  had  been  widely, 
though  by  no  means  universally,  carried  through  by  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  ad. 

(e)  The  change  perhaps  involved  an  initial  assimilatory  shift  from  [p*",  t**, 
k*']  to  [pf,  t6,  kx],  followed  by  loss  of  the  plosive  element.  To  judge  from 
the  examples  given  in  (c),  a  likely  starting  place  would  be  after  a  voice¬ 
less  fricative,  a  context  commonly  arising  with  the  fricativization  of  the 
second  element  of  the  former  diphthongs  au  and  ev,  where  the  difficult 
sequences  [f-pf],  [f-t0],  [f-kx]  would  be  prone  to  simplification  ([f-pf,  f-t0, 
f-kx]  >  [f-f,  f-6,  f-x]).  A  similar  reduction  would  presumably  apply  to 
these  elements  after  the  fricative  /s/  ([s-pf,  s-t9,  s-kx]  >  [s-f,  s-0,  s-x]),  and 
also  when  they  occurred  in  combination,  involving  initially  the  second 
and  then  the  first  member  of  each  pair  ( [pf-t0,  kx-t6]  >  [pf-0,  kx-0]  >  [f-9, 
x-0]),  cf.  Bubenik  (1983:  104-8).  From  here  the  shift  to  a  fricative  pro¬ 
nunciation  in  all  contexts  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  though  doubtless 
this  was  initiated  and  carried  through  at  different  times  in  different  areas 
(with  Egypt  probably  retaining  a  more  conservative  system  because  of 
the  local  substrate). 

(21)  Assimilation  affected  original  /zd/  (written  Q  to  produce  [zz],  with  subsequent 
simplification  to  [z],  first  word-initially  and  then  across  the  board;  this  created  a 
new  phoneme  /z/,  since  the  occurrence  of  [z]  (as  an  allophone  of  /s/)  was  no  longer 
exclusively  conditioned  by  a  following  voiced  consonant. 

(22)  The  simplification  of  double  consonants  generally,  beginning  from  the  3rd 
century  bc  onwards,  is  indicated  by  the  apparently  arbitrary  use  of  double  graphs 
in  the  private  documents  of  the  less  well-educated  in  most  areas. 

(23)  The  phoneme  /h/,  occurring  only  word-initially  and  in  composition,  was 
progressively  lost  during  the  period  of  the  Koine,  beginning  with  more  popular 
varieties  (recall  that  ‘psilosis’  was  already  a  feature  of  many  traditional  Greek 
dialects)  but  eventually  affecting  even  the  pronunciation  of  the  most  educated 
speakers  by  the  late  Roman/Byzantine  period. 

(24)  Throughout  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods  in  Egypt  there  is  widespread 
evidence  for  the  articulatory  weakness  of  both  final  [n]  and  final  [s],  especially  before 
a  following  plosive.  This  takes  the  form  of  omission  and  also,  in  the  case  of  [n], 
assimilation  (a  process  that  occurs  also  in  medial  positions),  though  there  seems  to 
be  no  clearly  definable  contextual  delimitation  to  these  processes.  Note,  however, 
that  only  final  [n]  comes  anywhere  close  to  disappearing  from  Greek  in  the  later 
middle  ages  (though  with  important  dialectal  exceptions),  and  the  resilient  cases 
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that  do  survive  in  standard  Modern  Greek  do  so  under  precise  phonetic  and 
morpho-lexical  conditions  (see  Parts  II  and  III).  The  Egyptian  phenomena  therefore 
appear  to  be  largely  irrelevant  to  the  later  history  of  the  language  in  general. 

(25)  It  is  assumed  that  in  this  period  the  natural  palatalization  of  velars  before 
[i/y,  e,  j]  (hitherto  not  noted)  became  more  marked.  Accordingly,  the  relevant 
allophones  of  /k,  k^  g,  x,  y/  are  now  transcribed  [c,  c'’,  j,  g,  j]. 


6.5  Some  Egyptian  Texts 

With  this  background,  we  may  now  examine  some  illustrative  extracts  from  a  number 
of  papyrus  letters  dating  from  the  early  2nd  to  the  late  4th  century  ad.  The  phonetic 
transcriptions  are  intended  to  indicate  a  pronunciation  typical  of  the  more  popular 
Koine  of  the  relevant  period,  though  specifically  Egyptian  phenomena  (cf.  4.10.2)  are 
largely  suppressed  if  they  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  subsequent  development  of 
Greek. 

6.5.1  Letter  1:  clitic  pronouns  and  word  order,  control  verbs  with  Im 
[ '  ina]  -complements 

The  first  piece  (P.  Pay.  114,  ad  100)  is  written  by  a  discharged  veteran  to  his  son: 

(26)  AoeKLO?  BeXXfjvos'  repeXXos'  SapLvuL  twl  olelul  xctipeiv.  ev  ow  TTuficas' 
KO|j.Lad|j.ey6?  |j.ou  rfiv  eTTiaToXfiv  TTep.CTLS'  pi)  TTiySapoy  elj  ttiv  ttoXlv  tov  TreSiocfjuXaKa 
T'fis'  ALOvyCTidSos'.  em  epiorriCTe  pe  'Eppova^  eiua  aiiTov  Xd^ri  el?  KepKeaouxu  KarapaKv 
TOV  eXaicova  adroi),  em  ttukvo?  eumv  kul  SeXi  e^  adrov  eKKOifiai  <f)UTd,  etva  eyTTipco? 
KOTTfj  rd  peXXovTQ  eKKOUTeaSaL.... 

['lucios  be'lenos  'j^melos  sa'bino  to  hy'jo  c'^erin.  ev  un  py'esas 

Lucius  Bellenus  Gemellus  to-Sabinus  the  son  greetings,  well  then  doing 

komi'same'noz  mu  ten  episto'le(n)  'pem(p)siz  my  'p'ndaron  is  tern 
having-received  of-me  the  letter  you-will-send  to-me  Pindaros  to  the 

'bolin  tom  bedio'pVl^ka  tiz  djony'sjados,  e'pi  e'rote'se  me 
city  the  field-guard  of-the  Dionysias,  since  asked  me 
er'monaks  in(a)  a(f)ton  'lavi  is  cerce'suk'’a  katama'Pifn) 

Hermonax  that  him  he-take  to  Kerkesoucha  to-examine 

ton  ele'on(a)  a(f)tu,  e'pi  py'knos  estin  ce  'deli  eks  af'ton  e'kopse 

the  olive-grove  of-him,  since  dense  it-is  and  he-wants  from  it  to-cut-out 

pVta,  ina  em'biros  ko'pi  ta  'melonda  e'koptesTe...  ] 

plants,  so-that  skilfully  may-be-cut  the  going  to-be-cut-out  ... 

‘Lucius  Bellenus  Gemellus  to  his  son  Sabinus  greetings.  On  receipt  of  my  letter  you  will 
kindly  send  me  Pindarus  the  field-guard  from  Dionysias  to  the  city,  as  Hermonax  has 
asked  me  for  permission  to  take  him  to  Kerkesoucha  to  examine  his  olive  grove,  as  it  is 
dense  and  he  wants  to  cut  out  some  trees  from  it,  so  that  those  to  be  cut  down  may  be 
cut  skilfully  ...  ’ 
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Many  of  the  major  phonological  developments  listed  above  are  well  illustrated  here. 

We  may  note  for  example: 

(27)  (a)  Interchange  of  cl/l:  oielwL  (uIcol)  [hy'jo]  ‘son’,  eiva  ('iva)  ['ina]  ‘(so) 

that’,  TTepais'  (TTepijjeLS')  ['pem(p)sis]  ‘you  will  send’,  cttl  (cTTei)  [e'pi] 
‘since’,  Karapadiv  (KarapaGelv)  [katama't*'in]  ‘to  examine’,  GcXl  (BeXei) 
['t’’eli]  ‘wants’,  eyTTipos'  (cp.TreLpus')  [em'biros]  ‘skilfully’. 

(b)  Interchange  of  OL/u:oLeL(joL  (u'lcol)  [hy'jo] ‘son’,  TrufiCTcts'  (TToifiaas')  [py'esas] 
‘having  done’,  pu  (poi)  [my]  ‘to  me’. 

(c)  Confusion  of  long/short  vowels:  evnipos-  (epTreipcos-)  [em'biros]  ‘skil¬ 
fully’.  'E^  auTov  (e^  auTOjy)  [eks  af'ton]  ‘from  them’  is  a  possible  further 
example,  if  this  pronoun  is  indeed  genitive  plural,  as  commonly  assumed; 
the  sense,  however,  is  better  if  we  take  it  as  an  accusative  singular,  amov 
[af'ton],  and  assume  that  the  preposition  here  takes  a  non-classical 
accusative  in  place  of  the  genitive  (a  development  already  under  way  in 
popular  texts  with  the  largely  synonymous  diro  [a'po]  ‘from’). 

Other  features  worthy  of  note  include: 

(28)  (a)  The  avoidance  of  verb-final  word  order  except  in  the  formulaic  address 

(cf.  4.8),  with  subjects  typically  following  an  initial  verb,  especially  in 
subordinate  clauses.  Clitic  pronouns  normally  appear  immediately  after 
the  verbs  that  govern  them,  except  where  there  is  an  initial  scope-bearing 
element  (e.g.  mood-marking  conjunctions,  interrogatives,  negatives, 
foci).  After  'vva  ['ina],  for  example,  the  pronoun  still  occupies  second 
position  in  the  clause  but  the  verb  has  been  pushed  out  of  first  position 
and  so  follows  the  clitic:  cf.  eiva  auTov  XdPp  [in(a)  a(f)ton  'lavi]  ‘that 
he  may  take  him’.  This  pattern  of  word  order  and  clitic  distribution 
continues  into  (vernacular)  Medieval  Greek  and  survives  in  certain 
modern  dialects,  though  standard  Modern  Greek  has  generalized  the 
preverbal  clitic  position. 

(b)  The  use  of  a  subjunctive  clause  introduced  by  the  ‘final’  conjunction  Iva 
['ina]  in  place  of  an  infinitival  construction  after  epwTriae  [e'rotese] 
‘asked’.  Since  this  is  in  principle  a  control  structure  (he  asked  to  take 
...),  we  might  have  expected  the  infinitive  to  survive  (cf.  4.6.2),  but  the 
inclusion  of  an  object  pronoun  (pe  [me]  ‘me’)  introduces  a  potential 
ambiguity  (he  asked  me  to  take  ...,  =  ‘that  he  take’  or  ‘that  I  take’?) 
and  the  finite  construction  with  overt  agreement  morphology  on  the  verb 
is  therefore  preferred.  We  may  assume  that  structures  of  this  type  rep¬ 
resent  the  first  step  towards  the  generalization  of  subjunctive  clauses 
even  where  coreferential  subjects  are  involved  in  main  and  subordinate 
clauses  (cf.  Modern  Greek  GeXoi  va  Tidco  ['9elo  na  'pao]  (<  Koine 
SeXoj  'lya  UTrdyoj  ['t'’elo  ina  y'payo]),  lit.  ‘Twant  that  Tgo’,  etc.). 
Infinitives  otherwise  survive  strongly,  however,  both  as  complements 
(e.g.  cKKotfiai  [e'kopse]  ‘to  cut  off’  after  GeXi  ['t'''eli]  ‘wants’)  and  as 
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adjuncts  (e.g.  KaTaiiaSIv  [katama't‘'in]  ‘to  examine’,  used  here  to  express 
a  purpose  clause). 

(c)  Participles  are  still  used  quite  freely  to  express  background  circum¬ 
stances  (e.g.  Kopiadpevos'  [komi'samenos]  ‘having  received’)  and  in 
nominalized  structures  (e.g.  rd  peXXovra  eKKOTTreaGat  [ta  'melonda 
e'koptest*’e]  ‘the  (ones)  about  to  be  cut  down’).  Note,  however,  that  the 
future  passive  is  in  decline,  and  that  the  future  passive  participle  here 
has  been  replaced  by  a  periphrastic  construction  with  a  future  auxiliary 
and  a  passive  infinitive  (cf.  4.11.1).  Such  periphrases  come  to  be  used 
more  widely  (along  with  a  range  of  other  options,  see  below)  as  the 
future  indicative  and  the  aorist  subjunctive  came  to  be  homophonous  in 
the  majority  of  verbs. 

(d)  The  origins  of  the  3rd-person  clitic  pronouns  of  modern  Greek  can  be 
seen  in  structures  such  as  elva  ahrov  Xd(3Ti  [in(a)  a(f)ton  'lavi]  ‘that  he 
may  take  him’,  where  the  weak  form  of  the  pronoun,  [aton]  (cf.  (15) 
above),  follows  a  word  ending  with  [-a],  with  resultant  elision  of  the 
final  vowel.  Resegmentation  as  [ina  ton]  then  produces  the  basis  for  a 
paradigm  tov/tt|v/to  [ton/tin/to]  ‘him/her/it’  etc.  Cf.  tov  eXecova  acToO 
[ton  ele'on(a)  a(f)'tu]. 


6.5.2  Letter  2:  ‘short’  2nd-declension  forms,  the  merger  of  aorist 
and  perfect 

Our  second  letter  (P.  Oxy.  1155)  dates  from  ad  104,  and  reveals  a  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  phenomena  characteristic  of  vernacular  Greek  in  the  early  second  century: 

(29)  ©covas'  ’Attlovl  tu  (fiXTahu]  TrXIlCTTla  xfoiipcLv),  -yivwKiv  ae  [0e]Xw  en  eiiSus' 
eTTL(3€(3riKa  I?  ’AXe^dySpriay,  euOews’  epieXKe  epol  irepl  toO  TTpd'y{a}paTos'  ori  pe 
fipuTTiKCS',  elpov  Toy  dyOpoTToy  KaXcos'  updaovTa  rd  peydXa.  doird^ou  irdyres' 
Tods'  (fiXovs.  aiiTo  to  Trpoypapa  toO  pyepoyos'  eveuipa  ctol  lya  eiriyoLS'  irpos'  tl  ctol 
'cttl  ... 

diToSos'  Is'  TO  laly  ’Amoiyi  TraoTocfopu. 

[To'nas  a'p'oni  to  p'’il'tato  'plista  'c^'erin.  ji'noscin  se  'Telo  oti  ef'Tys 
Thonas  to-Apion  the  dearest  most  greeting.  To-know  you  I-want  that  directly 
epi'vevcka  is  ale'ksandria(n),  ef'Teos  e'melk(e)  emy  peri  tu 

I-have-gone  to  Alexandria,  immediately  it-has-concerned  to-me  about  the 

'prapmatos  u  me  c'rotcces.  'evron  ton  'a(n)Tropo(n)  ka'los 

matter  which  me  you-asked.  I-found  the  man  well 

'prasonda  ta  me'yala.  a'spazu  'pandes  tus  'p''ilus.  af'to  to 

doing  (for-)the  great.  Greet  all  the  friends.  Itself  the 

'proyrama  tu  ije'monos  'epempsa  sy  ina  e'pijys  pros  'ti 

written-order  of-the  governor  I-sent  to-you  that  you-might-hasten  to  what 

sy  sti  ... 

for-you  is  ... 

a'podos  is  to  i'sin  a'pioni  pasto'p*’oro  | 

give  to  the  Isieum  to-Apion  priest  (of  Isis) 
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‘Thonas  to  his  dearest  Apion  very  many  greetings.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  gone 
(or  went)  directly  to  Alexandria,  I  (have)  immediately  addressed  the  matter  you  asked  me 
to.  I  found  the  man  doing  well  in  the  main.  Greet  all  our  friends.  I  (have)  sent  you  the 
governor’s  actual  written  order  so  that  you  might  deal  promptly  with  what  concerns  you 
...  Give  this  to  Apion  the  priest  (who  carries  the  image  of  the  god  Isis)  at  the  temple  of 
Isis.’ 


Over  and  above  the  by  now  familiar  graphic  interchanges,  we  should  note  that  the  use 
of  iota  subscript  here,  as  in  other  papyri,  is  simply  a  modern  editorial  device.  Iota  in 
the  ‘long  diphthongs’  was  written  adscript  for  as  long  as  it  was  pronounced,  and  it  is 
therefore  frequently  omitted  in  papyri  from  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  BC  onwards. 
Its  widespread  graphic  restoration  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  ad  is  testimony  to 
the  impact  of  Atticism  and  the  renewed  emphasis  on  ‘correct’  usage  (cf.  5.5,  5.6).  Other 
points  of  phonological  significance  include: 


(30)  (a)  There  is  possible  evidence  of  vowel  weakening  in  some  unaccented  syl¬ 

lables,  a  concomitant  of  the  shift  from  pitch  to  stress  in  an  area  where 
the  native  language  had  a  strong  stress  acccent  and  regular  vowel¬ 
weakening  phenomena;  thus  ctl  for  otl  [oti]  ‘that’  might  represent  [ati], 
though  this  could  just  as  easily  be  a  spelling  mistake;  and  the  accusative 
plural  TrdvTCS'for  TrdvTas'  ['pandas]  ‘all’  could  represent  ['pandas],  though 
the  form  here  may  simply  be  one  more  example  of  the  increasingly 
general  levelling  of  nominative  and  accusative  plural  forms  in  conso¬ 
nant-stem  nouns  and  so  best  be  explained  analogically,  cf.  4.11.1. 

(b)  Note  the  graphic  simplification  of  double  consonants  in  TipdaovTa  ['pra- 
sonda]  (for  TTpdaaovra  [‘prasonda])  ‘doing’  and  Trpoypapa  ['proyrama] 
(for  TTpoypappa  ['proyrama])  ‘affair’;  early  examples,  as  here,  typically 
involve  those  consonants  with  a  continuant  pronunciation  (i.e.  fricatives, 
nasals  and  liquids). 

(c)  From  as  early  as  the  3rd  century  bc  the  o-vowel  in  certain  categories  of 
2nd-declension  noun,  namely  masculine  personal  names  in  -lo?  [-ios] 
(the  only  such  subclass)  and  neuters  in  -lov  [-ion]/-Loy  [-'ion],  started  to 
be  lost  in  popular  speech,  either  through  syncope  of  an  unstressed  vowel 
in  a  period  before  the  synizesis  of  antevocalic  [i]  had  begun  (cf.  (16)), 
or  through  the  regular  change  of  prevocalic  [i]  to  [j],  followed  by  loss 
of  the  o-vowel  and  revocalization  of  [j]  >  [i]  (through  a  process  known 
as  samprasarana)}  The  suffix  -lov  [-in]  was  extremely  productive  in  the 
Koine,  not  only  because  of  its  originally  affective  quality  as  a  diminutive 
but  more  importantly  because  it  provided  morphologically  regular  alter¬ 
natives  to  3rd-declension  nouns  with  difficult  declensional  patterns 
involving  stem  allomorphy:  e.g.  Trals-  [pes],  gen  TTaiSos'  [pe'dos]  ‘child’, 
replaced  by  TraiSLOv  [pe'dion],  gen  TraLhioc  [pe'diu];  ov<g  [us],  gen  coto? 
[o'tos]  ‘ear’,  replaced  by  cotlov  [o'tion],  gen  wtlou  [o'tiu]  etc.  This  type, 
without  the  o-vowel,  duly  became  a  major  neuter  subclass  of  medieval 
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and  modern  Greek.  In  (29)  above  the  form  ’I  ctlv  [i'sin]  for  ’1  aielov  [i'sion] 
‘temple  of  Isis’  suggests  that  the  -elov  [-'ion]  suffix  characteristic  of  the 
names  of  ‘establishments’  has  been  assimilated  on  phonetic  grounds  to 
the  regular  neuter  pattern. 

The  major  grammatical  issue  in  (29)  is  the  evidence  it  provides  for  the  merger  of 
the  aorist  and  the  perfect.  Note  first  of  all  the  form  f)pd)Tr|Kes'  [cf.  e'rotices]  ‘you  (have) 
asked’,  where  the  ‘past-tense’  2sg  suffix  -eg  [-es]  has  replaced  classical  -ag  [-as].  The 
set  of  common  ‘past-tense’  endings  (cf.  4.9,  5.8)  in  fact  came  to  be  used  increasingly 
in  the  perfect  paradigm  too  (though  with  perfect  -k-  [k]  in  place  of  aorist  -a-  [s]  in  the 
stem  where  appropriate).  Thus: 

(31)  (a)  l/2/3sg: -(K)a/ -(K)es-/ -(K)e  [-(k)a/ -(k)es/-(k)e] 

(for  classical  -(K)a/  -{K)ag/  -(k)?  [-(k)a/-(k)as/-(k)e]) 

(b)  l/2/3pl:  -(K)apev/  -(K)aTe/  -(K)av  [-(k)amen/-(k)ate/-(k)an] 

(for  classical  -(K)apev/  -(K)aTe/  -(K)aai  [-(k)amen/-(k)ate/-(k)asi]) 

This  formal  development  was  promoted  by  the  diminution  of  the  functional  distinction 
between  perfect  and  aorist  revealed  by  the  increasing  use  in  the  Koine  of  the  perfect 
as  a  simple  past  tense.  In  (29),  for  example,  it  is  clear  that,  while  some  perfect  forms 
may  be  interpreted  as  true  perfects,  e.g.  etrLpePriKa  [epi’veveka]  ‘I  have  gone’,  epeXKc 
[e'melce]  ‘it  has  concerned’  (with  augment  for  reduplication  and  apparent  syncopation 
of  unstressed  [i]  if  this  is  not  merely  a  spelling  error,  cf.  pepeXriKe  [me'melece]),  neither 
of  these  actually  demands  a  perfect  reading.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  already  cited 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  fipuTriKes'  [e'rotices],  seems  clearly  to  have  an  aoristic 
value  here  (=  ‘you  asked’),  while  the  aorist  cTreyiffa  ['epempsa]  ‘I  sent’  seems  equally 
clearly  to  require  a  perfect  interpretation  in  the  context  (=  ‘I  have  sent’). 

The  merger  may  in  part  reflect  the  influence  of  Latin,  where  the  so-called  perfect 
forms  performed  both  functions  (cf.  5.3).  But  its  origins  can  be  traced  already  in  the 
usage  of  authors  such  as  Menander,  and  Latin  can  have  done  no  more  than  promote  a 
trend  that  was  already  under  way.  The  basis  for  the  Greek  development  therefore 
demands  closer  investigation.  The  perfect,  considered  purely  as  an  aspect,  involves  the 
postulation  of  a  ‘viewing  point’  from  which  a  given  ‘event’,  having  previously  taken 
place,  is  seen  to  be  already  completed.  This  is  the  essence  of  perfect  aspect,  which  entails 
the  notion  of  some  continuing  relevance  for  the  earlier  event  at  the  later  viewing 
point  (sometimes,  but  not  necessarily,  involving  a  resultant  state:  cf.  TcSvqKa  ['tet'’neka] 
‘I  have  died/I  am  dead’).  The  viewing  point  may  then  be  located  objectively  in  time. 
In  the  case  of  a  past  perfect,  the  event  is  earlier  than  a  viewing  point  that  is  in  the 
past  with  respect  to  the  time  of  utterance  (i.e.  the  event  is  anterior  to  the  past-time 
viewing  point).  In  the  case  of  a  future  perfect,  the  event  is  earlier  than  a  viewing 
point  that  is  in  the  future  with  respect  to  the  time  of  utterance  (i.e.  the  event  is 
anterior  to  the  future  viewing  point,  but  still  itself  potentially  in  the  future).  In  the  case 
of  the  present  perfect,  there  can  be  no  present  viewing  point  distinct  from  the  time 
of  utterance  (the  present  is  the  present),  and  the  event  is  simply  earlier  than  ‘now’. 
In  each  case,  the  time  reference  of  an  aspectually  perfect-tense  form  is  determined  by 
the  location  not  of  the  viewed  event  but  of  the  viewing  point  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
utterance. 
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But  the  importance  of  the  formal  expression  of  this  retrospective  viewing  of  an 
event,  and  the  consequential  emphasis  on  its  continued  relevance  at  the  viewing  point, 
is  easily  downgraded,  and  the  grammaticalized  temporal  focus  then  shifts  immediately 
to  the  event  itself,  with  the  result  that  what  was  the  viewing  point  becomes  instead 
the  temporal  reference  point  for  the  location  of  that  event:  cf.  the  virtual  equivalence, 
when  uttered  by  someone  who  wants  to  start  cooking  at  the  time  of  utterance,  of  have 
you  got  the  chops  out  of  the  freezer?  (the  point  from  which  the  past  is  viewed  is  ‘now’) 
and  did  you  get  the  chops  out  of  the  freezer?  (i.e.  in  the  past  vis-a-vis  ‘now’,  but  still 
with  inferable  contemporary  relevance).  In  this  way  the  perfect  may  come  to  be  under¬ 
stood  not  just  as  an  alternative  to  the  simple  past  when  continued  relevance  at  the 
time  of  utterance  is  to  be  emphasized  but  also,  through  confusion  of  the  aspectual 
viewing  point  with  the  temporal  reference  point  (natural  in  the  case  of  the  present 
perfect),  as  a  general  alternative  to  the  simple  past  in  all  contexts. 

This  functional  overlap  between  aorist  and  perfect  was  instrumental  in  the 
adoption  of  the  ‘past-tense’  endings  by  perfect  forms  in  the  Koine.  We  should  note, 
however,  that  the  process  of  formal  interference  was,  as  often,  bidirectional,  and  that 
perfect  3pl  -aai  [-asi]  came  to  rival  -av  [-an]  as  a  past-tense  suffix  in  both  aorist  and 
imperfect  paradigms  (e.g.  eTr-f|X6-aaL  [ep-'elt'’-asij  ‘they  came’,  BGU  275.5,  ad  215). 
The  survival  of  this  particular  perfect  formant  was  favoured  by  the  existence  of  the 
formally  parallel  3pl  present  ending  -ouai  [-usi],  and  it  is  still  retained  in  many  of  the 
modern  dialects  of  the  south-eastern  subgroup  (e.g.  Cypriot  and  some  Dodecanesian 
varieties). 

The  merger  was  supported  by  further  morphological  considerations.  Past  tenses 
were  characterized  in  classical  Greek  by  the  addition  of  the  ‘augment’,  ordinarily  the 
syllable  e-  [e-],  to  the  beginning  of  the  relevant  verb  form:  e.g.  Isg  aorist  eXuaa 
[e-ly:sa],  from  Xu-co  [ly:-o:]  ‘I  set  free’.  Perfects,  by  contrast,  were  characterized  by 
‘reduplication’,  involving  the  addition  of  a  syllable  Ce-  [Ce-]  to  the  beginning  of  the 
relevant  form  (where  C  =  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb  root,  with  the  exception 
that  aspirated  plosives  were  reduplicated  by  their  unaspirated  counterparts):  e.g.  Isg 
perfect  Xe-Xn-Ka  [le-ly-ka]  ‘I  have  set  free’.  But  where  a  verb  began  with  a  vowel,  the 
augment  regularly  took  the  form  of  a  lengthening  of  that  vowel,  and  the  reduplication 
was  identical  (e.g.  aorist  fjpapT-ov  [he:mart-on],  perfect  qpdpr-qKa  [h8:mart-8:-ka], 
from  dpapT-dvco  [hamart-an-o:]  ‘I  err’).  Similarly,  if  a  verb  began  with  a  consonant 
cluster  (other  than  stop  +  liquid)  it  was  usual  for  the  augment  e-  [e-j  to  serve  also  as 
the  reduplication:  e.g.  aorist  Gyvoi-v  [e-gno:-n],  perfect  e-yvco-Ka  [e-gno:-ka],  from 
YL--yya)-aKto  [gi-qn6:-sko:]  ‘I  ascertain’. 

In  the  Koine,  however,  once  the  functional  merger  of  the  aorist  and  perfect  began 
in  earnest,  reduplication  ceased  to  have  any  clear  independent  significance,  and  the 
already  established  partial  equivalence  of  augment  and  reduplication  spread  very 
quickly  even  to  verbs  beginning  with  a  single  consonant  (cf.  epeXKC  [e'melce]  in  (29)). 
Thus  alongside  augmented  ‘perfects’  such  as  e-TiXfipaj-Ka  [e-'plero-ka]  ‘I  filled/have 
filled’  (for  classical  Tte-TiXfipco-Ka  [pe-'plero-kaj:  P.  Oxy.  2729.21,  4th  century  ad),  we 
find  both  perfect  forms  with  no  reduplication  (e.g.  tttokcv  ['ptocenj  ‘I  fell/have  fallen’, 
for  classical  TTeiTTa)Ke(v)  ['peptoce(n)]:  P.  Mich.  235.3,  ad  41)  and  aorists  with  redupli¬ 
cation  in  place  of  the  augment  (e.g.  TreTiXfipwaa  [pe'plerosa]  ‘I  filled’,  for  the  classical 
CTiXfipoiaa  [e'plerosaj:  P.  Oxy.  1489.5,  3rd  century  ad). 
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Ultimately,  however,  augmented  perfects  came  to  be  seen  as  simply  alternative  forms 
of  the  aorist,  and  a  number  of  modern  Greek  spoken  dialects  (e.g.  some  Peloponnesian 
varieties,  including  Tsakonian  in  part,  together  with  the  so-called  Old  Athenian  group, 
cf.  Kondosopoulos  (2001))  eventually  generalized  the  forms  ending  in  -ku  [-ka]  at  the 
expense  of  standard  -aa  [-sa].  But  even  standard  Modern  Greek  has  expanded  the 
scope  of  -Ko  [-ka]  as  an  aorist  active  suffix  in  certain  verbs,  as  well  as  generally  in 
the  passive  (see  Parts  II  and  III  for  details). 

Finally,  we  should  note  that  the  functional  merger  of  perfect  and  aorist  inevitably 
led  to  a  formal  renewal  of  the  true  perfect.  For  the  most  part  this  involved  the  extension 
of  a  periphrastic  alternative  to  the  monolectic  perfect  that  had  already  been  in  use  in 
classical  Greek,  namely  elpf  [imi]  ‘I  am’,  emphasizing  the  ongoing  relevance  of  a  prior 
event,  in  combination  with  either  a  perfect  or  an  aorist  participle  (active  or  passive) 
expressing  the  prior  event  itself.  This  is  well  attested  in  the  papyri,  especially  where 
modal  (subjunctive/optative)  perfects  are  required.  In  the  Byzantine  period  only  the 
construction  with  the  perfect  passive  participle  survives  strongly,  almost  always  with  a 
clear  stative  force  equivalent  to  that  of  a  predicative  adjective  (cf.  6.5.3  and  II. 8. 2). 

6.5.3  Letter  3:  the  decline  of  3rd-declension  participles 

Our  third  letter  (BGU  846)  also  dates  from  the  2nd  century  ad  and  is  addressed  by  a 
contrite  young  man  to  his  long-suffering  mother,  who  has  apparently  washed  her  hands 
of  him: 

(32)  ’AvTur'LS'  Aovyos'  NciXcutl  [rlfi  [rriTpl  TiMaTa  xaipeLV.  kqI  8id  iravTols']  euxopaL 
aoL  uyeLaiveLv.  to  TTpoaKwruid  aou  [TTodto  kot'  alKdoTriv  fiM-Ctipav  irapd  tw  Kuptu 
EeplaTTeiScL.  yeLVDaKeLv  oai  OeXw  otl  oiix  [fiXirliCov  otl  dva|3evLS'  els'  rfiv  pr|Tp6iToXLy. 
xldlpcLv  toOto  oi)S  eyb  elafjBa  els'  Tpy  ttoXlv.  aLS[v]aoTTo[u]p.T|y  Se  eXOcIv  els'  KapaviSay 
OTL  oairpus'  TTaLpLTTaTw.  aLypaLfid  ctol  otl  yup.yos'  eL|j.6L.  TTapoKalXlco  am,  p.h'TTip, 
6LaXdyT|TL  poL.  XoLnoy  ol8a  tl  [eyoj]  alpauTu  TrapeoxTipaL.  TraLiTaL88ei)paL  koB'  oy  81 
TpoTToy.  ol8a  otl  fiM-hpTr|Ka.  fjKowa  Tiapd  Toh  ...lupou  Toy  edpoyTa  auL  ey  tu 
’ApaaLyoeiTT)  kuI  dKaLpeio?  irdyTa  ctol  8Lf|yTiTaL.  oBk  01809  otl  BeXcii  Tripos'  yeyeoTaL 
OL  yyoOyoL  ottojs  dySpoinp  [cItl  OLfeiXai  6(3oX6y;  ... 

NolXoBtl  priTpoL  dir'  ’AyTwyico  Aoyyou  ueloO. 

[an'donis  'loijgos  ni'luti  ti  me'tri  'plista  'c'’eri(n).  ce  dja  pan'dos 

Antonius  Longus  to-Nilous  the  mother  very-much  greeting.  And  through  everything 

'efk'’o'me  se  y'jeni(n).  to  pros'cync'ma  su  py'o  kat  e'kasten 

I-pray  you  to-be-well.  The  supplication  of-you  I-make  on  each 

c'mera(n)  para  to  cy'rio  se'rapidi.  ji'nosci(n)  se  'delo  oti  uk 

day  before  the  lord  Serapis.  To-know  you  I-wish  that  not 

'clpizon  'oti  ana'venis  is  ti(m)  me'tropoli(n).  'k''arin  'tuto  ud  e'yo 

I-was-expecting  that  you-go-up  to  the  metropolis.  Because-of  this  nor  I 

is'e(l)t'’a  is  tern  'bolin.  edyso'pumcn  de  el'Tin  is  kara'nidan 

went  to  the  city.  I-was-ashamed  and  to-go  to  Karanis 

oti  sa'pros  peripa'to.  'eyra'psa  sy  oti  jim'nos  imi.  paraka'lo 

because  filthily  I-go-about.  I-wrote  to-you  that  naked  I-am.  I-call-upon 

se,  'metir,  dja'laji'ti  my.  li'pon  'yda  ti  e'yo  ema(f)'to 

you,  mother,  be-reconciled  to-me.  Well,  I-know  what  I  for-myself 
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pa'resc'’ime.  pe'pedevme  kat'’  on  'di  'tropo(n). 

have-provided.  I-have-been-taught-a-lesson  according-to  which  is-necessary  way. 

'yda  'oti  e'martika.  'ekusa  para  tu  ...  ton  ev'ronda  se  en  do  arsino'iti 

I-know  that  I-have-sinned.  I-heard  from  the  ...  the-one  having-found  you  in  the  Arsinoite-nome 
ce  ake'reos  'panda  sy  di'ejete.  uk  'ydes  'oti  't'’elo  pi'ros  je'neste 

and  straight  everything  to-you  has-been-toid.  Not  you-know  that  I-wish  crippied  to-become 
i  'ynune  opos  an't'’ropo  'eti  o'p*'ilo  ovo'lo(n)? 

than  to-know  that  to-a-man  stiii  I-owe  obol? 
ni'luti  me'tri  ap  ando'nio  'lotjgu  y'ju.| 

To-Nilous  mother  from  Antonius  Longus  son. 


‘Antonins  Longus  to  Nilous  his  mother  very  many  greetings.  I  pray  always  that  you  are 
well.  I  also  make  supplication  for  you  before  the  lord  Serapis  every  day.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  was  not  expecting  you  to  be  going  up  to  the  metropolis  (Arsinoe,  the  capital 
of  the  Fayum  nome).  Therefore  I  did  not  go  to  the  city  either.  I  was  ashamed  to  come  to 
Karanis  (a  village  in  the  Fayum  where  Nilous  lives)  because  I  walk  around  in  filth.  I  wrote 
to  you  that  I  am  naked.  I  beg  you,  mother,  be  reconciled  to  me.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  I  know  what  I  have  brought  upon  myself.  I  have  learned  the  necessary  lesson.  I 
know  that  I  have  sinned.  I  heard  from  ...  who  found  you  in  the  Arsinoite  nome,  and  you 
have  been  told  everything  just  as  it  is.  Do  you  not  know  that  I  would  rather  be  crippled 
than  realize  I  still  owe  a  man  an  obol  (a  small  coin)!  ... 

To  Nilous  his  mother  from  her  son  Antonius  Longus.’ 

A  number  of  important  phonological  developments  are  well  illustrated  here: 

(33)  (a)  Interchange  of  at  and  e  is  routine  and  shows  that  classical  /ai/  has 

now  merged  with  /e/;  cf.  aai  [se]  for  ae  ‘you’,  alKdaTT|V  [e'kasten]  for 
CKdaTTiv  ‘each’,  fipatpav  [e'mera(n)J  for  fipepav,  dva(3evLS'  [ana'venis] 
for  ava'^avvevs,  etc. 

(b)  The  erratic,  frequently  hypercorrect,  marking  of  assimilatory  aspiration 
in  word-final  consonants  before  words  which  in  earlier  Koine  (and 
in  educated  usage  probably  still)  began  with  /h/  shows  that,  for 
this  writer  at  least,  the  sound  was  no  longer  real;  cf.  kot'  alKdarTiv 
[kat  e'kasten]  for  Ka9’  eKdarriv  [kat’’ he'kasten],  oux  liXTTLCov  for  ouk 
fjXTTL^ov  [uk  'elpizon]). 

(c)  Note  the  apparent  confusion  of  genitive  and  dative  in  the  final  line,  with 
’AyToivlai  (?dat)  in  apposition  with  Aovyou  (gen)  [ando'nio  'loqgu].  There 
were  already  in  classical  Greek  large  numbers  of  hypocoristic  male 
names  in  -as-  [-as]  with  genitive  in  -d  [-a],  alongside  names  of  non-Greek 
origin  in  -as  [-as]  and  -cos  [-os]  with  genitives  in  -a  [-a]  and  -co  [-o]  (espe¬ 
cially  in  lonic/Koine  inscriptions  from  Asia  Minor).  Over  time  this 
very  common  vernacular  declensional  pattern  led,  beginning  in  the  1st 
century  ad,  to  the  parallel  treatment  of  ‘regular’  a-stem  nouns  in  -as 
[-as]  and  -ps  [-gs],  leading  to  apparently  more  ‘natural’  genitives  in  -a  [-a] 
and  -p  [-e]  (later  [-i])  alongside  the  anomalous  classical  suffix  -ou  [-u].  In 
due  course  these  became  the  standard  forms  of  the  genitive  for  masculine 
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nouns  of  the  1st  declension  (as  in  Modern  Greek).  Here  the  pattern  of 
nominative  in  [-Vs],  genitive  in  [-V],  may  have  been  extended  to  2nd- 
declension  names,  thereby  creating  a  form  homophonous  with  the  dative 
(surely  a  contributory  factor  in  the  loss  of  the  latter,  see  also  4.11.1). 
Note,  however,  that  the  author  uses  the  hypocoristic  form  of  his  name  in 
-L?  [-is]  when  addressing  his  mother  (see  6.5.2,  (30c)),  but  the  full  form 
in  the  formal  address  at  the  end.  According  to  what  has  just  been  said, 
the  former  would  naturally  have  a  genitive  in  -i  [-i],^  and  this  may  in 
turn  have  influenced  the  form  of  the  genitive  at  the  end,  according 
to  the  proportion:  [an'donis]  :  [an'doni]  ::  [an'donios]  :  [ando'nio] 
(i.e.  on  the  assumption  that  the  ‘correct’  forms  add  an  [o]  after  [i]  in 
both  cases). 

In  view  of  the  evidence  here  and  elsewhere  of  the  progressive  desystematization  of 
the  dative  case,  we  should  also  note  that  the  phrase: 

(34)  TO  TTpOCTKWTIpd  aOU  TTOLW 

[to  pros'cyne'ma  su  py'o  ] 
the  supplication  of-you  1-make 

might  be  interpreted  as  involving  the  transfer  of  the  clitic  pronoun  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  domain  of  the  noun  to  that  of  the  verb,  thus  making  the  genitive  here  do  the 
work  of  an  indirect  object  (=  beneficiary).  This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  situation  in 
which  dative-genitive  functional  overlap  was  first  actively  promoted,  and  it  is  striking 
that  substitution  of  the  genitive  for  the  dative  occurs  first  quite  widely  in  the  clitic 
pronoun  system  (beginning  in  the  1st  century  bc)  before  it  spreads  to  full  noun  phrases 
in  the  early  centuries  ad  (cf.  4.11.1  and  6.5.4). 

Further  points  of  grammatical  interest  include: 


(35) 


(a)  Retention  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive  only  in  formulaic  phrases: 
euxopai  CTUL  cyeLaLyeLV  ['efk^'o'me  se  y'jenin]  ‘I  pray  (for)  you  to  be  well’; 
yeLvcoaKeLy  ctul  GeXoj  [ji'noscin  se  't’'elo]  ‘I  want  you  to  know’.  Thus  the 
verbs  fjXtrLCoy  ['elpizon]  and  ol8a  ['yda],  for  example,  take  finite  clauses 
introduced  by  otl  ['oti]  ‘that’. 

(b)  The  spread  of  prepositional  expressions  at  the  expense  of  the  dative:  e.g. 
kut'  aiKdaTTiy  ppaipay  [kat  e'kastin  e'mera(n)]  ‘(on)  every  day’  in  place 
of  the  simple  dative  of  ‘time  when’.  The  classical  use  of  this  preposition 
in  temporal  expressions  is  distributive,  ‘day  by  day’,  and  the  use  here  is 
an  easy  extension. 

(c)  The  spread  of  the  accusative  as  the  ‘default’  prepositional  case:  e.g. 
xdpay  toDto  ['k*'arin  'tuto]  ‘because  of  this’,  in  place  of  classical 
TOUTOU  xdpLy  ['tutu  'k‘'arin]  with  a  dependent  genitive  and  postnominal 
position  for  what  was  originally  an  adverbial  use  of  an  accusative 
noun. 

(d)  The  use  of  weak  endings  on  formerly  strong  aorist  forms:  e.g. 
elaf|<X>0a  [is'elt‘"a]  ‘I  came  (to)’. 
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(e)  The  ‘past-tense’  ending  on  the  perfect  form  olSe?  ['ydes]  ‘you  know’  (this 
verb  was  in  fact  present  in  sense  even  in  Ancient  Greek,  but  its  perfect 
form  led  to  its  assimilation  to  the  new  perfect  paradigm). 

(f)  (i)  The  apparent  breakdown  of  agreement  in  participial  syntax: 

Tiapd  To[0  ...lupou  [tu  ...  ymu]  (gen)  tou  eiipouTa  aai  [ton  e'vronda 
se]  (acc),  lit.  ‘from  the  ...  the  (one)  having-found  you’.  This  seems 
to  reflect  a  growing  sense  of  the  accusative  as  the  default  oblique 
case,  seen  also  in  its  spread  after  prepositions.  The  genitive,  for 
example,  is  typically  used  when  semantically  motivated,  i.e.  to 
express  possession  and  other  forms  of  adnominal  dependence  and 
increasingly  as  a  dative  substitute  to  mark  a  secondary  involvement 
with  the  verbal  action;  but  the  purely  ‘formal’  agreement  involved 
in  cases  like  this  is  less  carefully  observed,  and  accusative  participles 
begin  to  appear  in  a  variety  of  looser,  appositive  structures. 

(ii)  In  a  similar  fashion  the  nominative  starts  to  appear  as  the 
unmarked  case  for  loosely  constructed  ‘topics’,  cf.  BGU  385, 
2nd/3rd  century  ad:  6  eviyojy  ctol  Tf|v  eTTLaTo\f|V,  8b^  auTw 
ctXXriy  ...  [o  eni(q)'go(n)  sy  tin  episto'li(n),  '60s  a(f)to  'ali(n)  ...],lit. 
‘the  (one)  bringing  you  the  letter  (nom),  give  to-him  (dat)  another 


This  kind  of  grammatical  imprecision  is  clearly  connected  with  more  general  pressure 
on  the  morphology  of  the  participle  system.  Eventually,  in  popular  varieties  of  late 
antique  and  early  Medieval  Greek  an  indeclinable  participle  in  -oyra  [-onda],  increas¬ 
ingly  formed  from  the  imperfective  stem  alone,  was  used  in  a  range  of  both  attributive 
and  adjunct/adverbial  functions,  though  with  its  interpretation  progressively  restricted 
thereafter,  in  the  absence  of  the  agreement  morphology  required  to  link  it  to  specific 
noun  phrases,  to  that  of  a  subject-orientated  gerund  expressing  the  manner  in  which 
an  action  is  carried  out  (e.g.  she  entered  running)  or  circumstantial  background  (equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  adverbial  clausal  adjunct,  e.g.  weeping,  she  signed  the  letter).  In  this  role  it 
eventually  acquired  the  overtly  adverbial  suffix  -9  [-s],  as  in  Modern  Greek,  the  shift 
necessarily  involving  the  abandonment  of  the  substantivized  participle  as  a  referring 
expression  in  its  own  right  or  as  an  adnominal  relative  clause  equivalent. 

This  functional  and  formal  reduction  of  the  participial  system  was  motivated  in  part 
by  the  ambiguity  inherent  in  the  subordinating  function  of  participles  but  more  impor¬ 
tantly  by  the  morphological  complexity  of  most  of  the  relevant  classical  paradigms. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  imperfective  active  participle  of  Xuto  ['lyo]  ‘I  set  free’: 

(36)  masc  Xu-oiy  ['ly-onj;  fern  Xu-oua-a  ['ly-us-aj;  neut  XO-oy  ['ly-on] 

where  the  feminine  form  belongs  to  the  1st  declension  and  the  masculine  and  neuter 
forms  to  the  3rd  declension,  with  the  latter  pair  exhibiting  further  stem  allomorphy, 
e.g.  gen  sg  Xu-ovt-os"  ['ly-ond-os],  dat  pi  Xu-ou-ai  ['ly-ou-sij.  When  the  masculine  and 
feminine  consonant-stem  nouns  of  the  3rd  declension  began  to  be  shifted  to  the  more 
regular  1st  declension  (the  a-stem  paradigm,  cf.  4.11.3),  the  fate  of  the  increasingly 
isolated  3rd-/lst-declension  participles  (i.e.  the  majority,  including  present,  future. 
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aorist  and  perfect  active,  and  aorist  passive)  was  effectively  sealed,  though  they  sur¬ 
vived  successfully  in  learned  literary  works  throughout  the  later  history  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  probably  also  in  formal  educated  discourse  more  generally. 

A  reasonably  plausible  account  of  this  process  can  be  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of 
sporadically  attested  forms  and  usages  in  the  Roman  and  early  Byzantine  papyri. 
Evidence  of  paradigm  levelling,  for  example,  is  quite  common  from  around  the  1st 
century  ad  onwards,  typically  involving  the  substitution  of  masculine  forms  for  femi¬ 
nine,  and  the  use  of  the  accusative  masculine  singular  in  -ovra  [-onda]  for  the  neuter 
nominative/accusative  singular  in  -ov  [-on].  This  last  development  was  characteristic 
of  all  3rd-declension  adjectives  and  participles  in  this  period,  and  was  presumably 
motivated  by  the  analogy  of  the  morphologically  ‘regular’  2nd-declension  o-stem  adjec¬ 
tives,  where  the  single  suffix  -ov  [-o(n)]  marked  both  the  masculine  accusative  singular 
and  the  neuter  nominative/accusative  singular. 

Since  the  borrowed  ending  of  the  neuter  singular  was  usually  homophonous  with 
that  of  the  neuter  plural  (e.g.  both  end  in  -ovto  [-onda]  in  the  case  of  participles),  the 
result  was  a  tendency  towards  the  formal  and  functional  identification  of  the  neuter 
singular  with  the  neuter  plural  in  the  nominative/accusative.  The  old  plural  (or  new 
singular)  forms  naturally  predominate  in  this  dual  function,  though  there  are  also 
parallel  examples,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  the  old  (unrecharacterized)  singulars  doubling 
as  plurals. 

Such  nominative/accusative  3rd-declension  neuters  (both  original  singulars  and  new 
singular/plurals)  then  began  to  be  used  to  represent  any  case  function  of  the  singular 
or  plural.  This  can  be  explained  partly  in  terms  of  the  difficulties  engendered  by  the 
inherent  complexity  of  these  paradigms,  but  must  also  reflect  specific  uncertainty  about 
which  set  of  oblique  endings  (singular  or  plural)  to  use  to  complete  the  paradigms  of 
nominative/accusative  neuter  forms  that  were  apparently  neutral  with  respect  to 
number.  As  an  example  we  may  take  SB  9251.2,  2nd/3rd  century  ad:  Ttpo  pev  irav 
[pro  men  pan],  lit.  ‘before  EMP  everything’,  with  an  (old)  accusative  singular,  in  place 
of  the  formulaic  irpo  pev  TTavToiv/TravTOS'  [pro  men  'pandon/pan'dos],  with  the  genitive 
plural  or  the  genitive  singular. 

Given  that  neuter  plural  adjectives  in  -a  [-a]  had  been  used  adverbially  from  classical 
times,  this  uncertainty  and  attendant  loss  of  morphological  distinctiveness  in  the  neuter 
adjectival  paradigms  must  have  helped  promote  the  interpretation  of  not  only  neuter 
sg/pl  participles  in  -ovto  [-onda]  but  also  of  the  homophonous  masculine/feminine  accu¬ 
sative  sg  as  essentially  adverb-like  modifiers,  with  no  need  for  agreement  morphology. 
This  assumption,  once  it  took  root,  led  to  the  progressive  elimination  even  from  the  (now 
common)  masculine/feminine  paradigm  of  inflected  forms  other  than  -ovra  [-onda], 
which  was  eventually  identified  with  the  neuter  form  formally  and  functionally. 

In  the  long  transitional  period,  however,  we  inevitably  find  increasing  numbers  of 
examples  involving  violations  of  concord,  and  a  growing  preference  for  the  accusative 
as  an  all-purpose  oblique  case,  both  in  the  singular,  because  of  the  favoured  -ovra 
[-onda]  suffix,  and  in  the  plural,  where  nominative  and  accusative  were  in  any  case 
tending  to  fall  together  formally  (cf.  4.11,  6.5.2),  thus  applying  pressure  in  turn  on 
the  distinct  nominative  singular  in  -ojy  [-on]. 

Such  errors  reflect  the  interaction  of  diminishing  control  of  the  relevant  paradigms, 
as  the  inflected  forms  slowly  disappeared  from  the  colloquial  language,  with  a  strong 
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desire,  inculcated  at  school,  to  be  seen  to  use  the  language  ‘correctly’  and  to  avoid  the 
‘vulgar’  use  of  the  indeclinable  participle.  The  level  of  success  in  reproducing  the  clas¬ 
sical  forms  therefore  depends  very  much  on  the  level  of  education  of  the  author.  A 
nice  example  is  provided  by  P.  Merton  91.6,  ad  316:  ppelv  ...  eu  (Blowtcs'  [i'min  ...  ev 
vi'undes],  lit.  ‘for  us  (dat)  ...  well  living  (nom/acc  pi)’,  where  the  participle  shows 
agreement  in  number  and  gender,  but  not  in  case  (the  irregular  piouat  [vi'usi],  involving 
a  dying  case  within  an  independently  dying  paradigm,  being  beyond  the  writer’s 
control).  Similar  examples  of  the  use  of  the  nominative/accusative  in  place  of  other 
oblique  cases  can  be  found  in  other  3rd-declension  adjectival  paradigms,  e.g.  P.  Oxy 
2274.14,  3rd  century  ad:  perd  tcov  TtavTCS'  [meta  ton  i'mon  'pandes],  lit.  ‘with 
the  us  (gen)  all  (nom/acc)’. 

Manolessou  (2005a),  however,  points  out  that  there  must  also  have  been  a  syntactic 
dimension  to  this  process,  given  that  the  transition  from  inflected  participle  to  gerund 
is  a  common  process  cross-linguistically  (e.g.  in  Romance,  Slavic  and  Baltic)  that 
cannot  depend  solely  on  the  impact  of  accidental  changes  in  participial  morphology. 
In  particular,  the  later  history  of  Greek  shows  a  clear  functional  divide  between  the 
perfect  passive  participle  in  -pevo?  [-'menos],  which,  in  line  with  its  morphology, 
evolves  into  an  adjective  of  the  -os'/-t|/-o(v)  [-os/-i/-o(n)]  type,  while  the  gerund  repre¬ 
sents  the  result  of  a  contrasting  specialization  as  a  purely  verbal  category,  the  process 
as  a  whole  reflecting  the  typologically  well-attested  separation  into  two  clear-cut  cat¬ 
egories  of  a  grammatical  element  that  originally  combined  both  nominal/adjectival  and 
verbal  characteristics. 

6.5.4  Letter  4:  the  decline  of  the  dative 

Our  final  extract  (P.  Oxy.  1683)  dates  from  the  final  years  of  the  4th  century  ad,  and 
is  addressed  by  one  Probus  to  his  ‘sister’  Manatine: 

(37)  Tfi  Kupia  pou  d8[e\](f)ti  MavaTLVT]  TTpufJbk  dSeXcfia)  x«LpLv.  TTpio  [plev  TrdyTwv 
efjXopaL  Tu  KupLu  Oew  irepl  Tfjs'  ufis-  coXoicXripLa?  ottojs'  viivovTa  aol  Kal  euOcpoOvTL 
diTuXd|3TiS'  Td  Trap'  epoO  ypdppara.  [yLhyioCTKLy  ae  GeXoi,  Kupia  pou  dSeX(()f|,  direXGe 
irpos'  lleTpMVLv  Td)v  evyuriadpeyoy  pou'  dlir'  aluTou  ek  tou  piaSou  pou  eyay 

upiau  ...  otSe?  yblp  koI  ai)  otl  [o]u6ey  exupey  pdpTupioy  e[l]  pij  6  Gebb  Kal  oii 
Kal  f)  -yayfi  pou.  dTiwSus'  ouy  aura  Tfj  yuyaLKiy  pou.  pf)  Xuinjais-  ouy  epeyay  So? 

ouy  aurd,  ettlSe  xpio-y  aura  6  ulos'  pou.  oppiou  Se  X'/p'-'^.  (3ttou  fiirdyTTiKd  aou  lb] 

TO  KT|(jdpioy  Kal  ELpT|Kd  aou  mtl  865-  spol  KEppa  dird)  Tuy  exi?  pe  tya  dympdaio 
Eparw  £yay  X/fiLTCoy  ...  ,  Kal  eIttes'  pE  (utl  ...  Spuy  rd  dir’  saou  Kal  dpTi  8£  ae 
8[lS](i)  ... 

[ti  cy'ria  mu  aSel'fi  mana'tini  'proves  a6erfo(s)  'perin.  pro  men 
To-the  lady  of-me  sister  Manatine  Probus  brother  greeting.  Before  on-the-one-hand 
'pandon  'efxome  to  cy'rio  0e'o  peri  tis  sis  olokli'rias  opos  y'jenonda 

everything  1-pray  to-the  lord  god  concerning  the  your  health  that  being-well 

sy  ce  efOi'mundi  apo'lavis  ta  par  emu  'yramata.  ji(Y)'nosci(n) 

you  and  being-in-good-spirits  you-receive  the  from  me  letter.  To-know 

se  '0elo,  cy'ria  mu  aSel'fi,  'apel0e  pros  pe'tronin  ton 

you  I-want,  lady  of-me  sister,  go  to  Petronius  the(-one) 
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ei]gyi'sameno(n)  mu.  '6ekse  ap  af'tu  ek  tu  mis'0u  mu 

having-guaranteed  of-  me.  Receive  from  him  out-of  the  wages  of-me 

enan  'imisi  ...  'y6es  yar  ce  'sy  oti  u'6en 

one  half  (talents)  ...  You-know  for  also  you  that  nothing/not 

'exome(n)  'martyro(n)  i  mi  o  0e'os  kai  sy  ce  i  jy'ni  mu.  a'poSos 

we-have  witness  if  not  the  god  and  you  and  the  wife  of-me.  Hand-over 

un  a(f)ta  ti  jyne'cim  mu.  mi  ly'pisis  un  e'menan.  60s  un  a(f)ta, 

then  them  to-the  wife  of-me.  Not  vex  then  me.  Give  then  them, 

epi'6i  'xrian  a(f)ta  o  y'joz  mu  <'e5i>.  si'miu  6e  'xari(n),  'opu 

since  need  (of-)them  the  son  of-me  (has).  Of-proof  and  for-the-sake,  when 

i'pandi'ka  su  is  to  ci'sario(n)  ce  'iri'ka  su  oti  '60s  emy  'cerma 

1-met  you  in  the  Caesareum  and  I-told  you  that  ‘give  me  coin 

apo  ton  'e^iz  me  in(a)  ayo'raso  ema'to  ena(n)  'leviton  ...,  ce 

from  the(-ones)  you-have  (for-)mc  that  I-may-buy  for-myself  a  pot  ...,  and 

'ipez  me  oti  ...  'aron  t(a)  ap  e'su  ce  'arti  6e  se  '8i6o  ...] 

you-said  me  that  ...  take  the  (ones)  from  you  and  soon  on-the-other-hand  you  I-give  ... 

‘To  my  lady  sister  Manatine  Probus  her  brother  greeting.  Above  all  I  pray  to  the  lord 
god  concerning  your  well-being  that  you  receive  my  letter  in  good  health  and  in  good 
spirits.  I  want  you  to  know,  my  lady  sister,  (that  you  must)  go  to  Petronius  my  guarantor. 
Get  from  him  out  of  my  pay  one  and  a  half  (talents)  ...  For  you  too  know  that  we 
have  no  witness  but  god  and  you  and  my  wife.  So  hand  them  over  to  my  wife.  Do  not 
cause  me  distress.  Give  them  to  her,  therefore,  since  my  son  needs  them.  As  proof,  when 
I  met  you  in  the  Caesareum  and  said  to  you  “give  me  one  of  the  coins  that  you  keep  for 
me  so  I  can  buy  myself  a  pot ...  ”,  (and)  you  said  “ . . .  take  your  own  and  I  will  give  it  to  you 
later  ...”  ’ 

The  general  drift  is  more  or  less  apparent,  though  the  author  is  not  well-educated  and 
lacks  the  gift  of  clear  exposition,  regularly  falling  back  on  epistolographic  formulae 
that  are  not  well  joined  together.  In  particular,  the  intended  significance  of  the  absence 
of  other  witnesses  and  the  import  of  the  ‘proof’  are  rather  difficult  to  determine. 

Note,  however,  that  the  participle  uLcyovTa  [y'jenonda]  ‘in  good  health’,  employed 
as  an  indeclinable  subject-orientated  adjunct  in  place  of  the  nominative  feminine  sin¬ 
gular  uyi-aLyouaa  [(h)y'jenousa],  is  exactly  what  we  might  have  expected  in  the  light 
of  the  discussion  above,  and  presumably  corresponds  to  the  writer’s  normal  usage. 
But  what  of  the  dative  euGupoDyTi  [efBi'mundi]?  We  might  speculate  that  Probus  (or 
his  not  very  professional  professional  scribe)  was  distracted  by  the  misspelling  of 
nominative  au  [sy]  as  aoL,  which  looks  like  a  dative,  and  then  carelessly  continued  with 
an  ‘agreeing’  dative  participle.  Alternatively,  he  may  simply  have  excerpted  euOupoOyTi 
[efBi'mundi]  from  a  quite  different  formulaic  expression  in  which  the  dative  was  justi¬ 
fied,  and  then  used  it  here  mechanically. 

It  is  in  any  case  clear  that,  though  Probus  (or  his  scribe)  has  been  instructed  to 
use  the  dative  in  writing,  the  case  barely  features  in  his  normal  spoken  register,  as 
evidenced  in  the  non-formulaic  parts  of  this  letter.  Note,  for  example,  the  random 
use  of  genitive  and  accusative  pronouns  in  place  of  the  dative  as  verbal  complements 
(cf.  4.11.1):  fiirdyTTiKd  ctou  [i'pandi'ka  sou],  lit.  ‘I  met  to  you’,  e’Lpr|Kd  ctou  ['irika  su] 
‘I  said  to  you’,  with  genitive  for  dative,  alongside  ex'-?  pe  ['e^iz  me]  ‘you  have 
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(for)  me’,  elires'  l-ie  ['ipez  me]  ‘you  said  (to)  me’,  ae  81801  [se  '6i6o]  ‘I  give  (to) 
you’,  with  accusative  for  dative.  Datives  are  still  introduced,  however,  in 
dTTco8ois-...Tfi  YuvaLKLv  pot)  [a'podos  ...  ti  jyne'ci(m)  mu]  ‘give  ...  to-the  wife  of-me’ 
(with  an  intrusive  final  -v  [-n]  apparently  anticipating  the  nasal  of  the  following 
pronoun),  86s-  epoL  [60s  e'my]  ‘give  to  me’,  and  dyopdaoi  epaTu  [ayo'raso  ema'to]  ‘I 
buy  for  myself’  (with  reduced  form  of  ep-auTW  [em-af'to],  lit.  ‘me-self’),  classic 
‘indirect  object’  environments  involving  recipients  or  beneficiaries  where  use  of  the 
dative  seems  to  have  survived  longest."* 

For  the  very  real  problems  that  some  writers  of  Greek  had  with  the  dative  in  this 
period  we  may  compare  P.  Oxy.  1300,  from  the  5th  century  ad: 

(38)  TTpoaa-yopewat  ere  ...  kql  toO  dSeXefoO  OewvL  kol  rfi  Kupta  pou  dSeXeffi  ...  kuI 
Twv  yXiiKTiTdroy  pov  dScXifiov  'Hpaelv  kul  Nowa  ...  kul  't’oilBdpwv  ... 

[prosayo'refse  se  ...  ce  tu  adel'fu  'Geoni  ce  ti  cy'ria  mu 

to-send-greetings  (to-)you  (acc)  ...  and  to-the  brother(gen)  Theon(dat)  and  to-the  lady  of-me 
adel'fi  ...  ce  to(n)  ylycihatom  mu  a6el'fio(n)  ira'in  kai  n'ona  ... 

sister(dat)  ...  and  (to-)the  sweetest  of-me  little-siblings(gen)  Herais(acc)  and  Nonna(dat)  ... 

ce  fy'vamo(n)  ...  ] 

and  Phoebammon(nom)  ... 

‘...  to  send  greetings  to  you  ...  and  to  my  brother  Theon  and  to  my  lady  sister  ...  and  to 
my  sweetest  little  siblings  Herais  and  Nonna  ...  and  Phoebammon  ...  ’ 

Of  the  two  3rd-declension  consonant-stem  forms  Getoyt  ['Geoni]  is  dative  and  <t'oL(3dpojy 
[fy'vamon]  (a  nice  blend  of  Greek  and  Egyptian)  is  nominative  and  apparently  treated 
as  indeclinable.  In  the  2nd  declension  (cf.  d8eX(|)oii/d8eX([)Loy  [a8el'fu/a6el'fion])  the 
genitive  marks  the  recipient  of  the  greeting,  while  in  the  3rd-declension  i-stems  it  is  the 
accusative  that  fulfils  this  function  (cf.  'Hpaety  [ira'in]).^  Only  in  the  1st  declension  does  a 
separate  dative  seem  to  be  in  use  (cf.  tt)  Kupig  pou  ddeXcfifi  [ti  cy'ria  mu  aSel'fi]), 
though  we  should  not  forget  the  weakness  of  final  -y  [-n],  and  the  frequent  homophony 
of  dative  and  accusative  forms  (the  usual  provisos  concerning  accentuation  and  subscript 
iotas  therefore  apply).  All  these  functionally  equivalent  case  forms  (at  best  only  partially 
differentiated  formally)  are  seemingly  freely  combined  according  to  the  author’s  idiosyn¬ 
cratic  preferences  and/or  knowledge. 

We  are  clearly  very  close  here  to  the  demise  of  the  dative  in  popular  Egyptian  Greek, 
and  therefore  equally  close  to  a  time  when  either  the  genitive  or  the  accusative  (prepo- 
sitionally  strengthened  outside  the  pronominal  system)  would  be  automatically  substi¬ 
tuted  in  its  place.  We  should  not,  however,  imagine  that  the  evidence  presented  here 
is  indicative  of  the  state  of  Greek  in  general  at  this  time.  Although  it  is  clear  that  the 
domain  of  the  dative  was  everywhere  in  retreat,  especially  with  regard  to  its  old  adver¬ 
bial  functions  (time,  place,  instrument  etc.),  Humbert  (1930),  the  only  fully  detailed 
study  of  the  decline  of  the  dative  to  date,  argues  that  the  dative  in  its  core  grammatical 
function  of  marking  a  secondary  object  did  not  finally  disappear  from  the  spoken 
language  of  native  speakers  until  the  10th  century  ad  (see  Part  II  for  further 
discussion). 
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Other  important  features  in  (37)  include  the  following: 


(39) 


(a)  The  use  of  ou8ev  [u'denj  apparently  as  a  simple  negative,  exactly  as  in 
Modern  Greek  (having  developed  as  a  proclitic  to  the  verb,  it  subse¬ 
quently  suffered  aphaeresis  to  8ev  [Sen],  cf.  chapter  11). 

(b)  The  partial  shift  of  masculine  3rd-declension  nouns  to  the  2nd  declen¬ 
sion  (a  temporary  expedient  for  dealing  with  a  dying  declensional 
class,  but  popular  for  a  time  as  an  alternative  to  the  shift  to  the  1st 
declension  discussed  earlier):  cf.  acc  sg  pdpTuptou  ['martyro(n)]  for 
pdpTupa  ['martyraj. 

(c)  (i)  The  development  of  new  ‘strong’  forms  of  personal  pronouns  (cf. 

epevav  [e'menan]  ‘me’,  involving  the  addition  first  of  a  character¬ 
izing  accusative  -v  [-n]  to  the  classical  epe  [e'me],  and  then  of  the 
typical  3rd-declension  accusative  suffix  -a  [-a],  perhaps  on  the 
analogy  of  elements  like  TLvd  [tina]  ‘someone’,  eva  ['enaj  ‘one/a(n)’, 
a  form  itself  finally  recharacterized  by  the  addition  of  a  further  final 
-y  [-n]). 

(ii)  The  2nd-person  pronoun  au  [sy]  also  acquired  an  initial  e-  [e-],  by 
analogy  with  Ist-person  nom/acc  eyw/cpeyafy)  [e'Yo/e'mena(n)],  to 
give  eav/eaeuaiv)  [e'sy/e'sena(n)],  and  new  plural  forms  were  then 
built  to  the  singular  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  homophony  of 
classical  fipeTs'/upels'  [i'mis/i'mis]  ‘we/you’,  namely  ep-e'is'/ecr-eTs' 
[e'mis/e'sisj. 

(hi)  The  earliest  examples  of  the  fully  extended  accusative  form  of  the 
Ist-person  singular  pronoun  date  from  the  4th  century  ad.  The 
corresponding  forms  of  the  2nd-person  singular  pronoun  appar¬ 
ently  belong  to  the  Byzantine  period  proper,  though  a  version  of 
the  new  2nd  plural  forms  is  attested  in  P.  Ross.  Georg,  hi,  10 
(4th/5th  century  ad):  acc/gen/dat  pads',  patoy,  paly  [i'sas/i'son/i'sinj. 

(d)  The  use  of  Is  [is]  with  the  accusative  (Is  to  Kpadpioy  [is  to  ci'sarion]) 
in  place  of  kv  [en]  with  the  problematic  dative  to  express  location  as 
well  as  goal  (examples  occur  from  Ptolemaic  times  onwards);  another 
example  of  the  accusative  as  the  default  prepositional  case. 

(e)  (i)  The  use  of  the  article,  almost  always  in  oblique  cases,  as  a  relative 

pronoun  (dirw  Ttoy  exLS  [apo  ton  'e^is]  ‘from  what  you  have’).  The 
classical  forms  os/p/o  [os/i/o]  lacked  bulk,  and  were  prone  to  loss 
when  preceding  or  following  words  that  ended  or  began  with  a 
vowel.  The  use  of  the  forms  of  the  article,  which  began  with  a 
‘protective’  plosive  apart  from  masc/fem  nom  sg/pl,  started  in 
Hellenistic  times  (where  it  was  perhaps  in  part  a  continuation  of 
earlier  Ionic  practice),  and  became  increasingly  common  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

(ii)  Alternatively,  the  classical  indefinite/generic  ootls'/ptls'/otl 
['ostis/'itis/'oti]  ‘whoever/whatever’,  and  more  rarely  the  interroga¬ 
tive  tls'/tl  [tis/ti]  ‘who/what?’,  could  also  be  used  as  simple  rela¬ 
tives.  The  wider  relative  use  of  the  indeclinable  adverb  ottou  ['opu]. 
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lit.  ‘where’,  is  also  attested  from  the  5th  century  ad  onwards 
(Gignac  (1981:  179),  Bakker  (1974:  87-94),  Nicholas  (1999: 
200-11)),  and  this  became  increasingly  prevalent  with  the  passage 
of  time  (though  documentary  evidence  is  lacking  between  the 
end  of  the  6th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  12th),  eventually 
becoming  the  modern  Greek  norm,  again  with  aphaeresis  >  ttou 
[pu], 

(f)  The  transfer  of  SiStopL  ['6i6omi]  to  the  regular  paradigm  in  -oj  [-o], 
8l8dj  ['5i6o].  Eventually  all  the  verbs  in  -pi  [-mi]  were  assimilated  to  the 
regular  paradigm,  though  many  older  forms  persist  into  the  Byzantine 
period,  even  in  more  popular  texts,  presumably  because  of  their  great 
frequency.  Note  that  the  present  form  is  used  here  as  a  future,  a  common 
feature  in  a  period  when  the  present  indicative  and  present  subjunctive 
and  the  future  indicative  and  aorist  subjunctive  respectively  had  very 
largely  fallen  together  through  sound  change  and  subsequent  analogical 
levelling  (cf.  5.3,  (2)).  The  combined  future  indicative/aorist  subjunctive 
forms  were  regularly  used  as  perfective  ‘futures/subjunctives’  (where 
distinct  forms  were  involved,  e.g.  in  cases  of  suppletion,  it  was  normally 
the  aorist  subjunctive  that  predominated);  the  merged  present  indicative/ 
subjunctive  forms  were  similarly  used  as  both  present  indicatives  and 
imperfective  ‘futures/subjunctives’. 


6.6  Conclusion 

The  evidence  of  low-level  papyri  from  Roman  times  has  been  discussed  in  some  detail 
in  this  chapter  because  these  documents  provide  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
evidence  for  vernacular  Greek  in  a  period  that  was  instrumental  in  the  transition  from 
the  ancient  to  the  modern  language,  with  many  of  the  most  characteristic  phonological 
differences  between  the  classical  and  contemporary  languages  already  in  place  and  the 
first  stages  of  many  of  the  more  important  grammatical  changes  well  reflected  in  more 
popular  varieties.  With  a  clear  understanding  of  the  beginnings  of  this  transition  in 
place,  we  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  subsequent  history  of  the  language  in  the 
middle  ages  and  beyond. 


Notes 

1  [e:i]  (t|l)  was  partly  restored  in  conservative  Athenian  Attic  from  around  200  bc  and  then 
lost  its  final  element  together  with  the  other  long  diphthongs,  eventually  raising  to  /i:/  at  a 
much  later  date. 

2  The  first  could  in  principle  have  affected  both  accented  and  unaccented  suffixes  equally, 
while  the  second  seems  likely,  on  phonetic  grounds,  to  have  involved  only  unaccented 
-IQS'  [-ios]/-Lov  [-ion],  requiring  us  to  suppose  subsequent  analogical  levelling  in  the  accented 
cases. 

3  Subsequently  the  homophony  of  -19  [-is]/-L  [-i]  with  Ist-declension  -T|S"/-q  led  to  this  subpara¬ 
digm  being  assimilated  to  the  1st  declension,  as  in  Modern  Greek. 
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4  Some  editors  also  write  dative  dSeXcJxij  [adel'fo]  after  nominative  TIpu(3o?  ['provos],  but  this 
is  surely  an  example  of  u  [o]  for  o  [o]  (the  iota  subscript  is  editorial),  with  final  [-s]  omitted, 
as  not  infrequently. 

5  This  was  originally  a  dental-stem  with  accusative  -iba  [-'iSa],  here  assimilated  to  the  i-stems 
because  of  the  identical  nominative  in  -is'  [-'is]). 


PART  II 

Byzantium 

From  Constantine  I  to 
Mehmet  the  Conqueror 


7 

Historical  Prelude 


7.1  The  Later  Roman  Empire 

After  the  relative  stability  and  general  prosperity  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  ad, 
the  fifty  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Severan  dynasty,  from  235  to  the  accession  of 
Diocletian  in  284,  was  a  critical  period  for  the  empire,  with  constant  warfare  against 
the  Persians  in  the  east  and  Germanic  tribes  to  the  north  and  west  leading  to  an 
enhanced  role  for  the  military,  economic  difficulties,  and  a  rapid  turnover  of  emperors, 
each  provincial  army  putting  up,  and  as  quickly  murdering,  its  own  pretenders  (see 
Brown  (1989),  Cameron  (1993),  Mitchell  (2007)  for  readable  introductions  to  late 
antiquity). 

The  overall  result  was  a  reduction  in  the  importance  of  the  old  imperial  capital  and 
its  aristocracy  as  emperors  increasingly  based  themselves  in  strategically  important 
provincial  centres,  though  the  decentralization  of  power  also  created  a  context  in  which 
local  cultures  (and  local  languages  such  as  Coptic  and  Syriac)  could  thrive,  and  in 
which  Christianity,  still  very  much  a  minority  and  provincial  religion,  could  begin  to 
develop  solid  institutional  structures. 

Between  the  accession  of  Diocletian  in  284  and  the  death  of  Constantine  I  in  337, 
the  political  and  military  situation  stabilized  and  administrative  reforms  were  put  in 
place  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  system  of  government  until  the  ‘end’  of  the  Roman 
empire  (Rome  itself  fell  to  a  Gothic  pretender  in  476,  though  in  the  east  we  have  to 
wait  for  the  Arab  conquests  of  the  7th  century  for  a  clear  break  with  the  world  of 
classical  antiquity).  In  particular,  Diocletian  sought  to  bring  the  army  under  central 
control  by  consolidating  the  financial  and  administrative  privileges  which  had  been 
granted  by  various  predecessors,  and  instituting  a  fairer  and  more  reliable  means  of 
raising  revenue  (partly  in  the  form  of  requisitions  in  kind)  so  as  to  guarantee  the  steady 
supply  of  resources  needed  for  the  army  to  defend  the  empire’s  security.  He  also  reor¬ 
ganized  provincial  government  by  separating  civil  and  military  commands  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  provinces  themselves  (thereby  increasing  their  overall  number,  but 
reducing  the  power  of  individual  governors). 
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Diocletian  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  reversing  the  long-term  decline  of  Rome. 
In  an  attempt  to  end  the  political  instability  that  had  plagued  the  3rd  century,  he  set 
up  the  ‘tetrarchic’  system  by  which  power  was  to  be  shared  between  two  senior  emper¬ 
ors,  or  Augusti,  each  aided  by  a  junior  emperor,  or  Caesar,  who  would  eventually 
succeed  him.  This  consolidated  the  established  tendency  towards  decentralization  by 
dividing  the  empire  informally  into  eastern  and  western  spheres  of  influence  and  led 
to  the  emergence  of  a  number  of  new  regional  ‘capitals’.  Diocletian  himself  had  his 
main  residence  at  Nicomedia  (Izmit)  in  Bithynia,  his  Caesar  Galerius  was  based  in 
Thessaloniki,  while  the  other  Caesar,  Constantins,  had  his  base  in  Augusta  Treverorum 
(Trier)  close  to  the  Rhine  frontier.  Emperors  now  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  travelling 
between  such  centres,  and  this  in  turn  fostered  new  building  and  urban  development, 
the  foundation  of  Constantinople  on  the  site  of  Byzantium  by  Constantine  I  being  the 
most  important  example. 

When  Diocletian  and  his  fellow  Augustus  Maximian  abdicated  on  1  May  305, 
Galerius  succeeded  in  the  east,  Constantins  in  the  west,  as  planned.  But  after  Constantins 
died  in  York  in  the  following  year,  his  son  Constantine  was  proclaimed  Augustus  by 
his  father’s  troops  (see  Lenski  (2006)  for  background  to  the  age  of  Constantine). 
Maximian  quickly  returned  from  his  short-lived  retirement,  and  the  tetrarchic  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  succession  broke  down  in  the  face  of  renewed  rivalry.  Constantine  first 
sought  to  consolidate  his  position  through  an  alliance  with  Maximian,  but  by  310 
Maximian’s  own  son,  Maxentius,  had  seized  Rome,  and  Maximian  himself  had  turned 
on  both  of  them.  Maximian,  however,  committed  suicide  when  Constantine  took  up 
arms  against  him,  and  two  years  later,  in  312,  Maxentius  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  the  Milvian  Bridge  outside  Rome. 

Things  had  become  similarly  confused  in  the  east,  where  Licinius  had  been  appointed 
Augustus  at  the  Conference  of  Carnuntum  (on  the  Danube)  in  308,  despite  the 
fact  that  Diocletian’s  immediate  successor,  Galerius,  was  still  alive.  When  Galerius  died 
in  311,  his  nephew  Maximin,  who  had  himself  been  proclaimed  Augustus  by  his  troops 
three  years  earlier,  seized  Asia  Minor  from  Licinius,  and  it  was  only  in  313  that  Licinius 
finally  defeated  his  rival  and  emerged  as  sole  Augustus  of  the  east.  Constantine 
and  Licinius  then  concluded  an  alliance  which  continued,  despite  an  inconclusive 
clash  in  316,  until  the  decisive  campaign  of  324  in  which  Licinius  was  defeated  at 
Chrysopolis.  Constantine  then  became  the  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world  until  his 
death  in  337. 

In  general,  Constantine  sought  to  consolidate  Diocletian’s  military,  provincial  and 
administrative  arrangements,  but  where  previous  emperors  had  tried  periodically 
to  stifle  Christianity  by  persecution,  Constantine  committed  himself  to  its  protection 
and  eventual  triumph,  and  so  began  the  process  of  integration  which  led  to  a  crucial 
developmental  period  in  which  acceptance  of  Christianity  became  increasingly  routine 
in  even  the  highest  levels  of  society,  specifically  Christian  forms  of  art  and  literature 
were  developed  within  the  context  of  the  cultural  mainstream,  and  the  first  definitions 
of  ‘correct  doctrine’,  or  orthodoxy,  were  attempted  (see  Brown  (1997)  on  the 
Christianization  of  the  empire).  Constantine  himself,  in  an  important  precedent  for 
establishing  the  role  of  the  emperor  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  presided  over  the 
first  ecumenical  council  at  Nicaea,  modern  Iznik,  in  325,  which  had  been  called 
to  pronounce  on  Arianism  (the  doctrine  of  Arius,  a  Syrian  monk  who  had  become 
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presbyter  of  Alexandria,  which  denied  Christ’s  full  divinity  and  was  duly  declared  a 
heresy). 

When  Constantine  founded  his  ‘New  Rome’  on  the  site  of  the  old  Greek  city  of 
Byzantium  on  the  Bosporus  in  ad  May  330,  therefore,  it  was  not  merely  as  a  centre 
of  Roman  culture  and  Latinity  in  the  east  but  also  as  a  capital  city  that  was  to  be 
imbued  from  the  outset  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  due  course  it  provided 
the  physical  and  spiritual  centre  for  the  medieval  Byzantine  state. 

Though  at  various  times  after  Constantine’s  death  several  August!  again  ruled 
simultaneously  (with  a  number  of  strikingly  short-lived  reigns,  including  that  of  his 
sole  pagan  successor,  Julian,  361-3),  the  traditional  urban  life  of  antiquity,  with  its 
largely  money-based  economy,  continued  more  or  less  intact,  and  the  empire  remained 
at  least  formally  undivided  until  the  death  of  Theodosius  I  in  395.  Thereafter,  his  sons 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  shared  the  Roman  world  between  them,  the  former  taking  the 
east,  the  latter  the  west  (with  the  seat  of  government  transferred  to  Ravenna),  in  what 
was  to  prove  to  be  a  permanent  division. 

By  this  time  ‘barbarian’  Germanic  tribes,  including  the  Franks  and  Alamanni  in  the 
west  and  the  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths  in  the  east,  had  begun  to  occupy  the  richer 
lands  adjoining  the  Mediterranean.  The  migration  of  the  east  German  peoples  from 
lands  between  the  Danube  and  the  Don  was  motivated  chiefly  by  changing  economic 
conditions,  but  the  arrival  of  the  Huns,  a  nomadic  tribe  from  the  steppes  of  central 
Asia,  may  have  been  a  contributory  factor.  In  their  journey  south  and  west  the  Goths 
defeated  a  Roman  army  at  Adrianople  (Edirne)  in  378,  and  having  been  partly  forced, 
partly  bribed  out  of  the  Balkans  by  Theodosius,  moved  on  into  Italy,  where  they 
eventually  sacked  Rome  in  410. 

In  this  period,  the  recruitment  of  barbarian  auxiliaries  and  even  the  appointment 
of  barbarian  generals  had  become  routine,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  conscrip¬ 
tion.  The  policy  also  proved  (temporarily)  profitable,  to  the  extent  that  the  treasury 
could  exact  taxes  in  lieu.  But  the  resumption  of  political  rivalry  in  both  east  and  west 
after  the  death  of  Theodosius  allowed  ambitious  barbarian  generals,  backed  by  their 
mercenary  recruits,  to  exploit  the  situation  for  their  own  ends,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  even  the  regular  army  was  in  disarray. 

Though  the  situation  eventually  stabilized  in  the  east,  after  the  government  in 
Constantinople  (following  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  the  rebel  Goth  Gainas  in 
400)  firmly  turned  its  back  on  barbarian  troops  and  generals,  the  position  in  the  west 
continued  to  deteriorate.  In  the  face  of  political  instability,  economic  weakness  and 
institutional  fragmentation,  forces  stationed  in  the  provinces  were  withdrawn  and 
Roman  territory  was  progressively  settled  by  Goths  (Italy  and  Spain),  Franks  (France) 
and  Vandals  (North  Africa).  The  end  of  Roman  government  finally  came,  according 
to  the  conventional  dating,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  young  Romulus  Augustulus  by 
his  Gothic  master  of  the  soldiers,  Odoacer,  in  476. 

Latin  survived,  however,  as  the  language  of  administration,  culture  and  everyday 
communication  (as  witnessed  by  the  Romance  languages),  while  many  Roman  tradi¬ 
tions  and  institutions  continued  in  modified  forms.  But  there  were  to  be  no  more 
Roman  emperors  in  the  west,  and  though  Rome  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  senior 
bishop  of  the  Christian  church,  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  with  its  capital  at 
Constantinople,  now  stood  alone. 
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7.2  The  Age  of  Transition:  loustinianos  and 
the  Arab  Conquests^ 

After  the  formal  division  of  the  empire  in  395,  east  and  west  grew  steadily  apart,  and 
while  the  west  declined,  the  eastern  empire  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity  in  the 
period  from  the  late  4th  to  the  early  6th  centuries,  initiating  major  new  building  pro¬ 
grammes  and  seeing  its  principal  cities  grow  substantially  in  size  and  population.  See 
Mango  (1980),  Whiting  (1981),  Treadgold  (1997)  for  general  introductions  to 
Byzantium,  including  the  early  period  in  which  the  independent  east  Roman,  or 
Byzantine,  state  was  formed  Jeffreys  et  al.  (2008)  provides  authoritative  surveys  of  all 
aspects  of  Byzantine  history  and  culture. 

The  decision  to  abandon  the  recruitment  of  barbarian  generals  and  mercenaries  was 
a  major  factor  in  re-establishing  effective  government  and  military  efficiency,  despite 
periodic  tensions  surrounding  the  imperial  succession  and  the  continued  ambitions  of 
generals.  Whereas  in  the  west  central  control  was  weak,  and  powerful  provincial 
families  had  been  allowed  unrestrained  extension  of  their  wealth  through  land  acquisi¬ 
tion,  the  east  retained  a  more  resilient  economic  system  based  on  the  continuity  of 
prosperous  villages  and  a  free  peasantry  alongside,  and  even  within,  the  estates  that 
emerged  with  the  rise  of  the  provincial  aristocracy.  Peasants  paid  taxes  and  were  avail¬ 
able  for  recruitment  to  the  army,  and  this  guaranteed  the  financial  and  military 
resources  necessary  to  resist,  or  buy  off,  barbarian  invaders  (e.g.  the  Huns,  who  raided 
freely  in  the  mid-5th  century,  extorting  vast  sums  from  the  empire).  It  was  in  response 
to  this  threat  that  Theodosios  II,  who  reigned  408-50,  ordered  the  construction  of  the 
massive  land  walls  of  Constantinople,  which  were  first  breached  by  force  in  1453. 

With  the  reserves  built  up  in  the  wake  of  the  fiscal  reforms  of  Anastasios  I  (ruled 
491-518),  the  emperor  loustinianos  I  (Justinian,  reigned  527-65,  a  native  speaker  of 
Latin  from  an  Illyrian  peasant  family)  embarked  on  an  ambitious  campaign  of  recon¬ 
quest  in  the  west  (see  Moorhead  (1994),  Maas  (2005)  for  background  to  the  man  and 
the  period).  Having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Persians  in  522  to  safeguard  the  eastern 
frontier,  he  first  sent  his  general  Belisarios  to  recover  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  North 
Africa.  Following  his  rapid  success  there,  Belisarios  was  transferred  to  Italy,  where, 
aided  by  the  Armenian  general  Narses,  the  eventual  submission  of  the  Ostrogoths  was 
secured  in  550.  A  third  force  was  then  dispatched  to  Spain  in  552,  and  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  peninsula  recovered,  perhaps  to  provide  a  defensive  barrier  for  Africa. 

These  military  successes  followed  a  major  codification  and  reform  of  Roman  law 
carried  out  by  loustinianos’  legal  adviser  Tribonianos,  and  coincided  with  a  cultural 
revival  and  a  great  expansion  of  trade  based  on  silk  production  (precious  silkworm 
eggs  having  been  smuggled  out  of  the  east).  In  the  same  period  the  great  churches  of 
San  Vitale  and  Sant’Apollinare  in  Classe  were  built  in  the  new  western  capital  of 
Ravenna,  while  at  Constantinople  the  vast  new  Hagia  Sophia,  which  still  stands,  was 
constructed  to  replace  Constantine’s  original  church  that  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  aftermath  of  a  serious  anti-government  uprising  in  January  532. 

This  riot,  named  after  the  chant  (ulku  ['nika]  ‘win!’)  employed  by  the  Hippodrome 
factions  (the  notorious  Blues  and  Greens)  involved  in  its  instigation,  seems  to  have 
been  motivated  by  resentment  of  domestic  repression  and  the  high  levels  of  taxation 
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needed  to  fund  the  wars.  After  a  day  at  the  games,  this  crystallized  into  demands 
for  the  release  of  prisoners  and  the  dismissal  of  unpopular  officials,  up  to  and  including 
the  emperor  himself.  The  successful  containment  of  the  riot  (some  tens  of  thousands 
were  massacred)  gave  loustinianos  the  pretext  and  the  authority  to  assert  his  role 
as  God’s  vice-gerent  on  earth.  This  useful  validating  role  was  then  assumed  by  all 
later  Christian  Roman  emperors,  and  the  Roman/Byzantine  state  began  to  define 
itself  increasingly  in  religious  terms,  as  a  kind  of  earthly  reflection  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom. 

In  his  new  capacity  as  God’s  agent,  loustinianos  felt  a  duty  to  define  and  impose 
Orthodox  belief,  though  in  this  he  was  less  successful.  The  Platonic  Academy  in  Athens 
was  closed  in  529,  and  the  teaching  of  pagan  philosophy  restricted  to  Christian  institu¬ 
tions  (philosophy  thus  becoming  a  ‘historical’  subject  rather  than  a  living  body  of  rival 
doctrine).  Then,  having  tried  unsuccessfully  to  suppress  the  heresy  of  Monophysitism, 
which  saw  Christ  as  a  God  who  had  ceased  to  be  also  a  man  (and  rather  inconveniently 
included  the  emperor’s  wife  Theodora  among  its  adherents),  loustinianos  sought  to 
reconcile  the  Monophysites  by  making  concessions,  but  succeeded  only  in  antagonizing 
the  western  church,  which  was  implacably  hostile  to  the  doctrine.  He  also  alienated 
many  of  his  own  bishops  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  where  the  doctrine  enjoyed  overwhelm¬ 
ing  support. 

Unfortunately,  loustinianos’  military  successes  also  proved  to  be  short-lived.  The 
cost  of  reasserting  universal  Roman  rule  was  more  than  the  empire  could  bear,  and  it 
was  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  any  fresh  assaults.  The  Lombards  (another  Germanic 
tribe)  were  therefore  able  to  occupy  all  of  north  and  central  Italy  before  the  end  of  the 
6th  century,  and  prosperity  was  seriously  undermined  by  earthquakes  and  plague 
epidemics  (spread  in  part  by  the  devastation  of  endless  warfare),  which  led  to  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  many  urban  centres  and  a  serious  reduction  in  the  quality  of  life  in  the  cities 
that  survived. 

The  situation  became  critical  when  the  Balkans,  already  threatened  by  nomadic 
Turkic  peoples  in  loustinianos’  time,  came  under  pressure  from  an  alliance  of  Avars 
(another  tribe  from  the  Asian  steppes)  and  Slavs,  who  had  moved  south  from  the  river 
valleys  of  central  Europe.  By  the  580s  these  groups  had  penetrated  the  Peloponnese, 
leaving  only  a  few  coastal  towns,  including  the  great  city  of  Thessaloniki,  in  Byzantine 
control.  Soon  after,  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  came  the  Persian  invasions  of 
Syria,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt;  Antioch  fell  in  612,  Jerusalem  in  614,  Ephesus 
in  615,  and  Alexandria  in  619.  This  devastating  period  marks  the  first  clear  break  with 
classical  antiquity  in  the  east,  and  still  worse  was  to  come.  In  626,  while  the  emperor 
Herakleios  (a  capable  soldier  and  administrator  of  Armenian  descent,  who  reigned 
610-41)  was  away  on  campaign  against  the  Persians,  an  army  of  Persians,  Avars  and 
Slavs  besieged  Constantinople  itself,  though  the  capital  held  out  successfully  thanks  to 
its  land  walls  and  its  control  of  the  sea.  This  proved  to  be  a  turning  point,  and  there¬ 
after  Herakleios  succeeded  in  recovering  the  empire’s  losses  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
and  finally  won  a  decisive  victory  at  Nineveh  in  627,  which  led  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Persian  empire.  In  630  he  was  able  to  enter  Jerusalem  in  triumph. 

But  success  was  again  short-lived.  The  power  vacuum  was  filled  almost  immediately 
by  the  recently  Islamicized  Arabs,  who  now  embarked  on  a  campaign  of  aggressive 
expansion.  Persia,  in  disarray  after  Herakleios’  triumph,  fell  in  636,  and  the  Romans 
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themselves  came  under  attack  immediately  afterwards;  Jerusalem  fell  again  in  638,  and 
remained  under  Islamic  control  until  the  first  crusade  at  the  end  of  the  11th  century. 
In  640  the  Arabs  advanced  into  Egypt,  and  then  pressed  on  ruthlessly  throughout  north 
Africa,  so  that  this  territory  too  was  lost  permanently  to  the  empire.  On  several  occa¬ 
sions  in  the  late  7th  and  early  8th  centuries  Constantinople  was  again  besieged,  though 
the  emperor  Leon  III  (a  Syrian  from  Germanicea,  reigned  716^0)  began  the  long  fight 
back  by  raising  the  second  Arab  siege  of  the  capital  in  717-18  and  defeating  an  Arab 
army  in  the  field  in  740. 

The  Arab  advance  by  land  was,  however,  halted  in  Asia  Minor,  the  last  great  recruit¬ 
ing  ground  for  the  Roman/Byzantine  army,  and  though  raids  continued  for  some  300 
years,  it  was  to  be  the  Turks,  not  the  Arabs,  who  finally  deprived  the  empire  of  its  last 
great  territorial  possession.  Nevertheless,  Byzantium  had  suffered  a  stupendous  blow; 
Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt  were  among  its  richest  provinces,  and  Egypt  in  particular 
was  a  major  supplier  of  grain  to  the  capital.  Henceforth  the  reproachful  ghost  of  uni¬ 
versal  Christian  empire  hung  over  the  residual  Byzantine  state,  inculcating  a  state  of 
mind  to  which  the  retrospective  quality  of  mature  Byzantine  culture  has  often  been 
attributed  (cf.  Mango  (1980:  4-5)). 

The  successful  resistance  to  the  Arabs  in  Asia  Minor  was  achieved  because  of  the 
imposition  of  martial  law  and  the  fact  that  its  provinces  had  earlier  been  divided  by 
Herakleios  into  administrative/military  districts  known  as  themes,  each  under  the 
command  of  a  governor/general  who  reported  directly  to  the  emperor.  This  reform 
gave  pre-eminence  to  the  military  as  a  career  path,  and  circumscribed  the  power  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  by  consolidating  the  position  of  the  villages  as  the  units  of  taxa¬ 
tion  and  recruitment.  Many  soldiers  had  already  been  given  lands  in  the  themes  so  as 
to  provide  a  standing  army,  but  this  period  saw  massive  new  population  movements 
as  different  ethnic  groups  were  relocated  to  meet  fresh  military  contingencies. 

As  a  result  of  this  system  of  economic  and  military  organization,  Byzantine  society, 
already  isolated  by  the  Slav  settlements  in  Greece  and  the  Balkans,  was  set  on  a  radi¬ 
cally  different  course  from  that  of  western  Europe,  so  that  feudalization  began  only  in 
the  10th  century,  and  a  fully  formalized  system  of  feudal  relations,  as  developed  in  the 
west,  was  never  established  because  of  the  revival  of  urban  life  and  a  trading  economy 
(see  7.3,  7.4  below).  This  separation  of  east  and  west  was  reinforced  on  the  linguistic 
front.  Knowledge  of  Greek  in  the  west  had  already  declined  by  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  as  St  Jerome’s  translations  of  Greek  patristic  texts  into  Latin  and  St  Augustine’s 
dependence  on  translations  of  Greek  philosophical  texts  clearly  demonstrate.  Similarly 
in  the  east,  though  Latin  had  originally  been  used  in  court  circles  in  Constantinople, 
it  was  Greek  which  had  always  been  employed  for  practical  administrative  purposes, 
and  throughout  the  Roman  imperial  and  Byzantine  periods  Greek  remained  the  only 
language  of  higher  education,  the  principal  language  of  culture  (though  Syriac  and 
Coptic  also  emerged  as  major  literary  languages  in  the  Christian  era),  and  the  sole 
vernacular  lingua  franca  of  the  multiethnic  empire,  acquired  as  a  first  language  by 
many,  and  as  a  second  language  by  many  more.  The  position  of  Latin  as  the  language 
of  the  Roman  ‘establishment’  therefore  became  increasingly  precarious,  though  in  the 
army,  the  legal  profession  and  imperial  ceremonial  it  continued  to  enjoy  prestige  as 
the  ‘true’  language  of  the  Romans,  and  remained  in  use,  albeit  in  an  increasingly  for¬ 
mulaic  way,  until  the  end  of  the  6th  century. 
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But  Greek  had  begun  to  supplant  Latin  in  even  its  residual  functions  by  the  first  half 
of  the  5th  century,  when  the  key  office  of  praetorian  prefect,  virtually  that  of  deputy 
emperor,  had  been  filled  by  a  Greek-speaking  Egyptian.  A  century  later,  loustinianos’ 
praetorian  prefect,  loannes  the  Cappadocian,  reduced  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  eastern 
prefecture  still  further  in  recognition  of  the  linguistic  realities,  and  his  successor  in  that 
post  was  not  familiar  with  Latin  at  all.  Similarly,  though  loustinianos’  codification  of 
the  law  was  carried  out  in  the  traditional  legal  language,  the  great  bulk  of  the  ‘novels’ 
(i.e.  supplements  to,  or  replacements  of,  earlier  legislation)  were  already  composed  in 
Greek,  and  a  Greek  version  of  the  Institutes  had  already  been  published  in  534. 

Though  the  influx  of  Italian  refugees  during  the  wars  of  reconquest  temporarily 
enhanced  the  Latin-speaking  element  in  the  capital  (which  briefly  became  a  major  centre 
of  Latin  culture),  the  Latin  speakers  were  simply  one  of  many  minorities  in  the  essen¬ 
tially  Greek-speaking  capital  of  an  empire  dominated  by  the  Greek  culture  and  Orthodox 
Christianity.  By  the  end  of  the  6th  century  it  was  already  extremely  difficult  to  find 
anyone  who  could  translate  Latin  into  Greek  competently.  Thereafter,  the  growing 
independence  of  Byzantium,  and  the  need  to  devote  all  available  resources  to  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  survival  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  guaranteed  the  final  demise  of  Latin. 


7.3  The  Middle  Byzantine  Period:  Iconoclasm,  Renaissance 
and  Decline 

The  ‘dark  age’  that  lasted  from  the  7th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  9th  was  dominated 
by  a  religious  crisis  which  jeopardized  the  very  survival  of  Byzantine  culture.  Many 
had  come  to  believe  that  the  military  disasters  of  the  7th  century  were  divine  punish¬ 
ment  for  a  failure  of  religious  observance,  and  in  730  the  emperor  Leon  III,  acting  in 
accordance  with  his  religious  duty  to  purify  the  faith  of  his  subjects,  decreed  that  the 
icons  should  be  removed  from  churches.  These  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  had 
acquired  a  central  place  in  popular  religious  practice  during  the  5th  and  6th  centuries 
as  providing  a  channel  of  communication  through  which,  in  response  to  prayer,  inter¬ 
cession  might  be  obtained  and  miracles  worked.  But  many  felt  that  they  were  being 
misused  as  objects  of  worship  in  their  own  right,  and  that  view  was  apparently  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  the  victorious  Arabs  had  banned  the  use  of  figural  images. 

When  Germanos  the  ecumenical  patriarch  (the  senior  bishop  and  leader  of  the 
Orthodox  church)  declined  to  comply  with  Leon’s  edict,  he  was  summarily  replaced, 
and  the  destruction  of  icons  and  persecution  of  dissenters  began.  The  emperor’s  ortho¬ 
doxy  was  swiftly  rewarded  by  a  dramatic  improvement  in  Byzantine  fortunes,  which 
continued  into  the  reign  of  his  son  Konstantinos  V  (ruled  741-75).  Though  iconoclasm 
was  suppressed  in  787  in  a  period  of  relative  military  security,  it  was  reintroduced  in 
814  after  fresh  reverses  in  the  Balkans,  including  the  defeat  and  execution  of  the 
emperor  Nikephoros  I  in  811  by  Krum,  the  formidable  Khan  of  the  Bulgars  (yet 
another  Turkic  tribe  threatening  the  northern  frontier;  though  eventually  absorbed 
linguistically  by  their  Slavic  subjects,  the  name  was  retained),  and  the  policy  was  per¬ 
manently  abandoned  only  in  843,  at  the  beginning  of  what  was  to  prove  to  be 
Byzantium’s  golden  age.  The  pattern  of  enforced  iconoclasm  in  the  face  of  disaster 
followed  by  restoration  of  the  images  as  circumstances  improved  suggests  that  the 
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policy  enjoyed  little  popular  support,  and  was  no  more  than  stoically  tolerated  as  a 
necessary  expedient  in  times  of  crisis. 

The  eventual  stabilization  of  the  military  situation  had  already  engendered  some¬ 
thing  of  an  intellectual  revival  under  Theophilos  (reigned  829^2),  the  last  of  the 
iconoclast  emperors,  but  the  advent  of  the  ‘Macedonian’  dynasty,  marked  by  the  suc¬ 
cession,  amidst  intrigue  and  murder,  of  Basileios  I  (reigned  867-86),  an  illiterate 
peasant  of  Armenian  descent  from  the  Macedonian  theme  in  Thrace,  marks  a  crucial 
turning  point  in  Byzantine  fortunes.  His  son  Leon  VI  (ruled  886-912)  was  known 
as  ‘the  wise’  because  of  his  legal  reforms,  while  his  grandson  Konstantinos  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  (reigned  913-59,  though  until  944  under  the  shadow  of  a  powerful 
regent)  was  a  scholar  who  played  a  vital  role  in  the  ‘Macedonian  Renaissance’  as 
patron  of  intellectual  and  creative  activity  in  the  capital.  After  his  death  imperial 
support  for  scholarship  lapsed  again  until  the  mid-llth  century. 

In  the  same  period  Romanos  I  Lakapenos  (another  Armenian  peasant,  who  became 
admiral  of  the  fleet  and  ruled  on  Konstantinos’  behalf  from  920  to  944),  succeeded  in 
neutralizing  a  renewed  threat  from  the  Bulgars  under  Symeon,  while  his  general 
loannes  Kerkouas  pressed  on  with  the  reconquest  of  territory  from  the  Arabs. 
Thereafter,  through  marriages  with  the  powerful  generals  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  (ruled 
963-9,  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  Armenian  military  families  of  Asia  Minor)  and 
loannes  I  Tzimiskes  (ruled  969-76,  an  Armenian  aristocrat  from  Tshemeshgadzak  in 
Mesopotamia),  who  effectively  usurped  the  throne  by  posing  as  guardians  of  the  right¬ 
ful  heirs,  the  dynasty  retained  a  tenuous  grip  on  power,  and  Byzantium  embarked  on 
a  fresh  series  of  successful  military  campaigns.  Nikephoros  Phokas  (‘the  white  death 
of  the  Saracens’)  recovered  Crete  from  the  Arabs  in  961,  took  Aleppo  in  Syria  in  963, 
drove  the  Arabs  out  of  Cyprus  in  965,  and  in  969  regained  Antioch  itself.  He  had, 
however,  rashly  invited  the  Rus  (Vikings  from  Sweden  who  had  planted  colonies  along 
the  Russian  rivers)  to  invade  Bulgaria  as  ‘allies’,  and  it  was  left  to  loannes  Tzimiskes, 
his  wife’s  lover  and  his  murderer,  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Balkans.  Tzimiskes  then  led 
a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns  in  the  east,  destroying  the  forces  of  the  emir  of  Mosul 
and  the  Egyptian  caliph,  and  restoring  the  Mediterranean  coastline  from  Caesarea  to 
Antioch,  and  many  of  the  inland  cities  (though  not  Jerusalem),  to  Byzantine  rule. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Basileios  II  (reigned  976-1025),  the  true  heir  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty,  who,  having  put  down  rebellions  by  relatives  of  his  two  predecessors, 
embarked  on  the  destruction  of  the  troublesome  Bulgar  state  in  a  15-year  campaign 
which  earned  him  the  nickname  ‘Boulgaroktonos’  (Bulgar-slayer).  He  also  supervised 
the  annexation  of  Georgia,  and  crucially  sought  to  constrain  the  growing  power  of  the 
landowning  aristocracy,  who  were  buying  out  the  small  farmers  on  whom  the  military 
and  economic  structure  of  the  provinces  depended.  This  problem  of  increasing  prosper¬ 
ity  had  first  been  noted  by  Romanos  Lakapenos,  and  was  now  addressed  by  new 
legislation  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  peasants. 

In  this  period  of  cultural  self-confidence,  a  booming  monetary  economy  and  consist¬ 
ent  military  success,  Byzantium  had  begun  to  turn  its  attention  northwards,  to  the 
Balkans  and  central  Europe,  to  the  lands  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  even  to  Russia. 
Between  the  mid-9th  and  mid-llth  centuries  Byzantine  culture,  spearheaded  by 
Christian  missions  that  brought  with  them  religion,  law,  art  and  literature,  was  spread 
as  far  as  the  Baltic,  leaving  the  legacy  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  (an  adaptation  of  the 
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Greek  alphabet  designed  by  Byzantine  monks  for  the  writing  of  Slavic  languages)  and 
Orthodox  Christianity  in  much  of  this  territory  to  the  present  day. 

The  mid-llth  century  also  saw  the  resumption  of  scholarly  study  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Konstantinos  IX  Monomachos  (reigned  1042-55),  and  the  emergence  of  figures 
such  as  the  philosopher,  historian  and  statesman  Michael  Psellos  (1018-78  or  1096) 
and  a  group  of  contemporary  scholars  that  included  loannes  Mavropous  (teacher  of 
Psellos,  later  bishop  of  Euchaita  in  Pontus),  loannes  Xiphilinos  (also  trained  by 
Mavropous,  later  head  of  the  law  school  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople),  and  loannes 
Italos  (a  philosopher  from  southern  Italy  who  studied  with  Psellos,  but  was  later 
obliged  to  recant  his  ‘heretical’  ideas). 

But  underlying  problems  had  long  been  building  up.  Of  the  two  original  patriar¬ 
chates  that  had  remained  outside  Arab  control  during  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  (i.e. 
Rome  and  Constantinople),  it  was  the  eastern  capital  which  had  come  to  enjoy  the 
dominant  position  because  of  its  unbroken  association  with  the  sole  surviving  Roman 
emperor.  But  the  beginnings  of  a  revival  in  the  west  soon  led,  with  the  crowning  of 
the  Frank  Charlemagne  as  emperor  in  the  west  by  the  pope  in  800,  to  a  rival  bid  for 
universal  religious  authority.  The  efficacy  of  the  patriarchate’s  ecclesiastical  diplomacy 
in  Moravia  and  Bulgaria  during  the  9th  century,  where  Rome  and  Constantinople  were 
fielding  rival  missions,  only  heightened  the  tension,  and  in  858  the  appointment  as 
patriarch  of  the  layman  Photios  (one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  middle  ages,  famous 
for  his  Bibliotheca,  a  commentary  on  nearly  300  books  that  symbolizes  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  east)  scandalized  the  pope  and  led  to  a  temporary  schism  between  the 
eastern  and  western  churches. 

The  dispute  also  had  a  doctrinal  dimension,  the  central  issue  being  the  interpolation 
by  the  western  church  of  the  word  filioque  (‘and  from  the  Son’)  into  the  statement  in 
the  Nicene  creed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father.  Originally  adopted  in 
6th-century  Spain  as  a  defence  against  Arianism,  this  addition  spread  through  the 
Frankish  empire  and  became  a  central  plank  of  Charlemagne’s  ‘anti-Greek’  polemic, 
now  actively  promoted  by  missionaries  from  Rome  among  the  Slavs  and  Bulgars.  The 
Byzantines  were  greatly  offended  by  this  heretical  doctrine  of  ‘double  procession’, 
which  in  their  view  made  a  hopeless  muddle  of  Trinitarian  theology  as  established  by 
the  great  ecumenical  councils. 

Though  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne  as  emperor  ‘in  the  west’  caused  equal  offence, 
it  carried  little  real  significance  for  the  Byzantines,  and  the  schism  of  858  was  quickly 
repaired.  Even  when  the  German  king  Otto  I  was  crowned  emperor  ‘of  the  Romans’  in 
963,  his  presumption  could  still  be  dismissed  with  contempt  by  Nikephoros  Phokas.  But 
by  the  mid-llth  century  western  Christendom  was  beginning  to  pose  a  genuine  threat 
to  the  authority  of  Constantinople,  and  when  Fatin  Christians  began  to  make  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  the  Holy  Fand  via  the  eastern  capital  they  were  treated  with  growing  suspicion. 
Politico-religious  conflict  thus  came  to  be  a  dominant  factor  in  Byzantine  affairs,  and  the 
final  schism  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches  in  1054,  prompted  by  a  clash 
between  the  patriarch  Michael  Keroullarios  and  the  pope’s  legate.  Cardinal  Humbert, 
was  no  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  growing  gulf  in  culture  and  ideology. 

To  add  to  these  difficulties,  a  certain  governmental  complacency  had  begun  to  set  in 
following  the  death  of  Basileios  II  in  1025.  His  successors  were  largely  content 
to  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  prestige  and  prosperity  they  had  inherited,  a  particularly  unfor- 
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tunate  development  given  that  the  reconquests  of  the  previous  century  had  engendered 
new  internal  problems  that  demanded  an  effective  response.  The  most  important  of 
these  problems  was  the  rise  of  a  military  aristocracy  that  had  grown  rich  from  warfare 
and  was  now  using  its  wealth  to  buy  out  the  peasantry,  thus  undermining  the  ability  of 
the  central  administration  to  control  its  land  and  people.  Where  earlier  emperors  had 
sought  to  stem  the  tide  by  legislation,  their  11th-century  successors  did  nothing,  and  the 
resultant  subversion  of  the  theme  system  was  soon  to  prove  disastrous. 

The  new  landed  gentry  increasingly  objected  to  living  under  a  form  of  martial  law 
imposed  by  the  emperor  and  the  civilian  bureaucracy  in  Constantinople,  and  the  most 
powerful  provincial  families  sought  to  establish  a  more  independent  relationship  with 
the  distant  capital.  In  this  way  the  successful  integrated  autocracy  of  the  middle 
Byzantine  period  gradually  gave  way  to  a  more  fragmented  social  system  based  on  the 
local  wealth  of  a  semi-detached  hereditary  aristocracy,  a  trend  which  also  initiated 
the  development  of  a  semi-feudalized  society  in  rural  areas.  It  was  in  this  period 
that  the  use  of  surnames  first  became  routine,  as  individuals  sought  to  advertise  their 
affinities  with  the  great  provincial  families  (e.g.  Phokas,  Komnenos,  Doukas, 
Palaiologos),  some  of  which  were  soon  to  emerge  as  imperial  dynasties. 

This  fatal  weakening  of  the  empire’s  cohesion,  and  its  consequential  incapacity  to 
martial  the  resources  necessary  to  defend  itself,  were  all  too  soon  made  apparent  (and 
we  may  compare  here  the  fate  of  the  west  in  the  5th  century,  in  the  face  of  similar 
fragmentation).  Though  attacks  by  the  Russians  and  the  Petcheneks  (another  Turkic 
tribe)  in  the  middle  years  of  the  11th  century  were  successfully  staved  off,  the  invasion 
of  the  Byzantine  provinces  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  by  the  Normans,  culminating 
in  the  capture  of  Bari  in  1071,  quickly  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Byzantine  control.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  Normans  crossed  the  Adriatic,  seized  Dyrrachion  (now  Durres  in 
Albania)  on  the  mainland,  and  advanced  through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  seemingly 
with  the  intention  of  seizing  the  capital  itself. 

Meanwhile  in  the  east,  the  Seljuks,  chiefs  of  a  confederation  of  Islamicized  Turkish 
tribes  that  had  taken  over  the  Arab  caliphate  in  Baghdad,  began  to  infiltrate  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  the  fatal  year  of  1071  the  Byzantine  army  was  subjected  to  a  crushing 
defeat  at  Manzikert  (Malazgirt,  north  of  Lake  Van  in  what  is  now  eastern  Turkey). 
So  weak  and  overstretched  had  control  of  the  empire’s  former  heartlands  become  that 
no  serious  further  resistance  could  be  offered.  Within  a  decade  much  of  Asia  Minor 
had  been  occupied,  and  the  Turks  had  advanced  as  far  as  Nicaea.  The  new  sultanate 
of  ‘Rum’  (Rome)  was  now  firmly  and  permanently  established  on  former  imperial 
territory,  with  only  a  few  residual  strongholds  remaining  under  the  nominal  control 
of  the  emperor. 

Faced  with  a  hostile  and  suspicious  west  and  threatened  by  powerful  enemies  on 
all  sides,  the  survival  of  what  remained  of  the  Byzantine  state,  so  recently  at  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  its  wealth  and  influence,  began  to  seem  very  doubtful  indeed. 


7.4  The  Late  Byzantine  Period:  Stabilization,  Defeat  and  Fall 

By  the  late  11th  century  Byzantium  was  obliged  to  turn  for  help  to  Venice,  then  still 
very  much  in  thrall  to  Byzantine  culture  (the  church  of  San  Marco,  for  example,  was 
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modelled  on  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Constantinople),  but  also,  thanks  to  its  shrewd 
exploitation  of  Byzantine  weakness,  on  the  brink  of  achieving  military  and  economic 
domination  of  the  Mediterranean  (see  Angold  (1984)  for  a  political  history  of  this 
critical  period). 

The  middle  Byzantine  period  was  still  very  much  characterized  by  the  suspicion  and 
dour  self-reliance  that  had  originated  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries. 
This  led  to  a  lack  of  enterprise,  which,  in  combination  with  renewed  military  crisis, 
left  the  Byzantines  highly  vulnerable  to  predatory  outsiders.  Venetian  merchants  had 
been  settled  in  Constantinople  since  the  10th  century,  but  when  the  Venetians  recap¬ 
tured  the  key  port  of  Dyrrachion,  they  demanded  in  return  exemption  from  customs 
dues  throughout  the  empire  and  grants  of  land  for  quays  and  warehouses  in 
Constantinople.  Other  Italian  cities  quickly  followed  this  lead  in  obtaining  trading 
concessions,  and  the  growing  foreign  domination  of  the  Byzantine  economy  eventually 
led  to  its  destruction. 

For  a  time,  however,  the  emperor  Alexios  I  Komnenos  (reigned  1081-1118)  was  able 
to  restore  something  of  Byzantium’s  former  authority.  This  was  achieved  partly  through 
skilful  diplomacy  (by  playing  Venice  off  against  the  Normans  in  the  west,  engineering 
the  destruction  of  the  Petcheneks  through  the  manipulation  of  another  nomadic  tribe, 
the  Cumans,  and  recruiting  Turkish  ‘allies’  in  Asia  Minor),  and  partly  through  resolute 
military  campaigning,  in  the  face  of  repeated  setbacks,  against  the  Normans  in  the 
Balkans,  the  sole  imperial  territory  in  which  the  administration  still  worked  effectively, 
and  the  only  remaining  source  of  imperial  revenue.  These  external  successes  were  largely 
facilitated  by  internal  military  and  administrative  reforms  through  which  Alexios 
exacted  obligations  from  the  hereditary  landowners  to  supply  troops  (who  were  then 
combined  with  the  growing  body  of  mercenaries  to  form  a  new  regular  army),  and 
instituted  a  revamped  provincial  administration  which  collected  taxes  and  rounded  up 
peasants  for  military  service  with  the  ruthlessness  of  an  occupying  army. 

This  remarkable  military  aristocrat  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which  ruled  until 
1185  and  gave  the  empire  a  century  of  desperately  needed  stability.  The  urban  renewal 
which  had  begun  during  the  late  9th  century  was  therefore  able  to  continue  throughout 
the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  reaching  a  peak  in  the  early  12th.  This  was  naturally 
accompanied  by  the  growth  of  an  urban  bourgeoisie,  a  class  which  was  instrumental 
in  the  promotion  of  a  more  lively  intellectual  climate,  especially  in  the  capital,  and 
which,  by  the  time  of  the  Komnenoi,  had  grown  accustomed  to  a  comfortable  lifestyle. 
Despite  all  the  difficulties,  therefore,  the  Komnenian  period  witnessed  a  renewed  surge 
of  interest  in  cultural  and  literary  pursuits  and  the  beginnings  of  a  distinctively  ‘modern’ 
outlook  on  the  part  of  the  Constantinopolitan  intelligentsia. 

Thus  despite  Alexios’  part  in  the  suppression  of  philosophical  ‘heresy’,  as  embodied 
in  the  Platonic  and  Neoplatonic  research  of  loannes  Italos,  other,  less  dangerous  forms 
of  scholarship  and  creative  writing  were  allowed  to  flourish.  Important  figures  of  this 
period  include  Alexios’  daughter,  Anna  Komnene  (1083-C.1153,  who  composed  a 
history  of  her  father’s  reign  universally  recognized  as  a  masterpiece  of  Byzantine  litera¬ 
ture),  Theodoros  Prodromos  (c.  1100-65,  court  poet  of  Alexios’  wife  Eirene  Doukaina, 
and  of  her  son  and  grandson,  loannes  II  and  Manouel  I  Komnenos),  loannes  Tzetzes 
(c.lllO-c.1180,  a  classical  scholar  of  prodigious  learning  and  energy),  Eustathios 
(C.1115-C.1195,  a  scholar,  rhetorician  and  theologian,  who  served  as  bishop  of 
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Thessaloniki)  and  the  brothers  Michael  (c.ll38-c.l222)  and  Niketas  (c. 1150-1215) 
Choniates,  (the  former  a  pupil  of  Eustathios  who  became  bishop  of  Athens,  the  latter 
a  distinguished  statesman  and  one  of  the  most  important  Byzantine  historians). 

In  1095,  with  the  return  of  effective  rule  in  the  Balkans,  Alexios  was  ready  to 
embark  on  the  reconquest  of  Asia  Minor;  the  main  Seljuk  empire  in  the  Middle  East 
was  beginning  to  break  up,  and  the  time  seemed  ripe  to  take  advantage  of  the  crisis. 
But  his  plans  had  to  be  shelved  indefinitely  when  news  reached  Constantinople  of  the 
imminent  arrival  of  hordes  of  westerners.  After  the  Arab  conquests  Christian  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  Holy  Land  had  been  allowed  to  continue,  but  this  amicable  arrangement 
came  to  an  end  with  the  arrival  of  the  Seljuks  in  Jerusalem  in  1077.  Alexios  had  repeat¬ 
edly  asked  the  west  for  help  in  recapturing  Byzantine  territory  from  the  Seljuks,  but 
was  quite  unprepared  for  the  arrival  of  a  mass  crusade,  backed  by  the  pope,  with 
leaders  from  most  of  the  states  of  western  Europe. 

Since  the  Normans  were  prominent  among  the  leaders  of  the  crusade,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  Byzantium  faced  a  new  and  terrible  threat,  but  Alexios  managed  to 
force  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  army  outside  the  walls  of  his  city,  together  with 
a  promise  to  restore  any  recaptured  territory  to  the  empire.  The  collapse  of  Seljuk 
power  in  the  Middle  East  gave  the  crusaders  their  opportunity;  Antioch  fell  in  1098, 
and  in  the  following  year  Jerusalem  was  retaken.  Unsurprisingly,  these  conquests  were 
not  handed  over  as  promised,  but  instead  became  ‘Erankish’  (i.e.  western/Latin)  prin¬ 
cipalities,  and  when  the  Muslims  were  reunited  under  the  Arab  rulers  of  Mosul,  their 
recovery  of  lost  territory  proceeded  rapidly;  Edessa  and  Damascus  were  taken  in  1144 
and  1154,  and  Jerusalem  fell  to  Salah  ad-Din  (Saladin)  in  1187.  Prior  to  these  coun¬ 
terstrikes,  however,  the  empire  enjoyed  some  successes  of  its  own.  In  the  course  of  a 
campaign  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  Alexios’  son  loannes  II  (reigned  1118-43)  forced 
the  Latin  ruler  of  Antioch  to  surrender  and  swear  allegiance  to  him,  while  in  1159  his 
successor  Manouel  I  (ruled  1143-80)  compelled  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  recognize 
Byzantine  sovereignty  over  the  Latin  east  as  a  whole. 

At  this  point  Manouel  sought  to  extend  a  diplomatic  olive  branch,  but  his  efforts 
were  rebuffed  by  the  western  emperor  Erederick  Barbarossa,  who  dismissed  him  con¬ 
temptuously  as  ‘king  of  the  Greeks’.  Nevertheless,  Manouel  maintained  a  broadly 
conciliatory  attitude  towards  the  west,  despite  having  had  the  increasingly  lawless 
Venetian  merchants  arrested  in  1171  as  a  threat  to  national  security,  and  this  approach 
eventually  engendered  a  wave  of  anti-Latin  feeling  which  led,  soon  after  his  death,  to 
the  massacre  of  Pisan  and  Genoese  merchants  in  the  capital  in  1182.  The  Italian  cities 
were  now  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  their  opportunity  was  not  long  in  coming. 

An  initially  successful  campaign  against  the  Seljuks  had  turned  to  disaster  with  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Manouel’s  army  at  Myriokephalon  in  Asia  Minor  in  1176.  Soon 
after,  the  different  national  groups  in  the  Balkans  began  to  break  away  into  the  inde¬ 
pendent  states  of  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  and  the  papacy  was  able  once  again  to  extend 
its  influence  in  the  region.  Einally,  an  alliance  between  Hungary  and  Serbia  led  to  an 
attack  on  the  Balkan  cities  in  1183,  and  the  Normans  swept  through  Greece  in  1185, 
destroying  Thessaloniki  on  their  way.  What  was  left  of  the  Byzantine  state  now  virtu¬ 
ally  ceased  to  function;  whole  territories  passed  into  the  hands  of  powerful  local  fami¬ 
lies  and  the  sad  remainder  was  ground  down  by  punitive  taxation.  In  1194  the  German 
emperor  Henry  IV  succeeded  to  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  demanded  territory 
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and  tribute  from  Byzantium.  This  could  no  longer  be  raised  by  taxation  and  the  tombs 
of  the  emperors  in  the  Holy  Apostles  had  to  be  stripped  to  raise  the  money.  The  end 
could  not  be  far  away. 

In  the  east  the  crusades  had  greatly  intensified  ill-feeling  towards  the  Latins,  and 
the  greed  of  the  Italian  merchants  had  steadily  sapped  the  empire’s  wealth,  provoking 
still  greater  hostility  and  violence  as  people  began  to  understand  the  full  extent  of 
Byzantine  impotence.  In  the  west,  however,  many  argued  that  the  Byzantines  had 
deliberately  sabotaged  the  crusades  and  that  their  refusal  to  join  the  Roman  church 
justified  western  intervention  in  the  interests  of  their  own  salvation  (not  to  mention 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  invaders). 

An  unexpected  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  after  Pope  Innocent  III  called  for 
a  fresh  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  and  Enrico  Dandolo,  doge  of  Venice,  had  agreed  to 
provide  the  necessary  ships  and  finance  in  return  for  the  lion’s  share  of  any  booty.  At 
this  critical  juncture  Alexios  Angelos,  a  pretender  to  the  Byzantine  throne,  asked  for 
western  assistance  in  return  for  a  large  cash  payment,  and  in  1203  the  fourth  crusade 
diverted  to  Constantinople  to  instal  him.  The  new  emperor,  however,  faced  with 
implacable  public  hostility  towards  the  crusaders  and  himself,  sought  to  regain  popular 
support  by  distancing  himself  from  his  backers.  But  without  the  crusaders’  protection 
he  was  overthrown  and  murdered  by  Alexios  Mourtzouphlos,  who  then  set  himself 
the  task  of  destroying  the  foreign  invaders.  Though  their  position  was  increasingly 
desperate,  with  supplies  running  alarmingly  low  during  the  winter  of  1204,  the  crusad¬ 
ers  stuck  to  their  task,  and  after  a  failed  assault  on  9  April  1204,  finally  secured  a 
tenuous  foothold  within  the  city  on  13  April.  At  this  point  Byzantine  morale  failed 
and  the  crusaders  found  that  the  city  was  theirs  by  default.  They  sacked  it  ruthlessly, 
and  a  thousand  years  of  accumulated  treasure,  including  the  most  precious  Christian 
relics,  was  stripped  away,  while  the  lands  of  the  empire  were  partitioned  among  the 
victors. 

That  the  Christian  capital  of  the  east,  which  had  survived  all  manner  of  barbarian 
and  Islamic  assaults  for  the  best  part  of  a  thousand  years,  should  have  been  sacked  by 
a  Christian  army  from  western  Europe  left  a  permanent  legacy  of  irredeemable  bitter¬ 
ness  and  distrust.  The  Venetians  were  the  principal  beneficiaries,  gaining  nearly  half 
of  Constantinople  (including  Hagia  Sophia)  together  with  most  of  the  Greek  islands 
and  ports,  including  the  Ionian  islands  (Kerkyra/Corfu,  Kephalonia,  Zakynthos/Zante), 
Euboia  and  Crete.  Other  Erankish  lords  carved  up  the  rest  of  Greece,  Thrace  and 
north-west  Asia  Minor,  with  Baldwin  of  Elanders  installed  as  emperor  overall.  The 
crusaders  built  castles  throughout  their  new  domain  (many  still  to  be  seen  today)  and 
formed  a  new  feudal  overlay  above  their  Greek  subjects. 

Byzantium  was  not,  however,  totally  obliterated.  Governments  in  exile  were  formed, 
based  on  the  local  power  of  individual  families,  in  Trebizond  (Trapezous/Trabzon)  on 
the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Epirus  in  north-western  Greece,  and  at 
Nicaea  (Nikaia/Iznik)  in  north-west  Asia  Minor.  Trebizond  survived  longest,  falling 
to  the  Turks  only  in  1461,  but  was  too  far  removed  from  the  mainstream  of  events  to 
have  much  influence  on  their  course.  The  rivalry  between  Epirus  and  Nicaea  was 
resolved  by  the  defeat  of  the  Epirote  ruler  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  though  the  territory 
retained  its  independence  until  formally  incorporated  into  Serbia  in  1337,  only  Nicaea 
remained  in  a  position  to  claim  the  inheritance  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
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The  Latin  empire  had  already  suffered  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians 
in  1205,  and  Thessaloniki  was  taken  by  the  Epirotes  in  1224.  With  the  Latins 
apparently  no  longer  able  to  maintain  effective  self-defence,  the  empire  in  Nicaea, 
already  conducting  itself  as  the  legal  government  of  Byzantium,  finally  sent  its  forces 
to  enter  Constantinople  in  1261,  and  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos,  a  general  who 
had  seized  power  at  Nicaea  three  years  before,  was  duly  crowned  emperor  in  Hagia 
Sophia. 

But  in  reality  his  ‘empire’  was  now  a  pathetic  remnant.  All  national  groups  apart 
from  the  Greeks  had  long  ago  fallen  away,  while  the  greater  part  of  former  Byzantine 
territory  still  remained  in  ‘Frankish’,  Arab  or  Turkish  hands.  Some  land,  however,  was 
successfully  recovered,  most  notably  the  south-east  of  the  Morea  (as  the  Franks  called 
the  Peloponnese)  with  its  fortified  townships  of  Mystras  and  Monembasia,  from  which 
the  reconquest  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnese  was  able  to  proceed.  Mystras 
in  particular  came  to  enjoy  considerable  prosperity,  serving  as  the  capital  of  the  ‘des- 
potate’  of  the  Morea,  with  its  rulers  drawn  from  families  close  to  the  throne,  including 
a  junior  branch  of  the  imperial  family  itself. 

Though  the  recovery  was  inevitably  only  partial,  the  new  geographical  compactness 
gave  a  remarkable  political  and  cultural  cohesion  to  the  Palaiologan  period,  which 
produced  one  final  Byzantine  renaissance  before  the  inevitable  fall.  Its  artwork  (icons, 
frescos  and  mosaics)  is  particularly  striking,  and  the  period  also  produced  scholars 
central  to  the  survival  of  classical  Greek  texts,  such  as  Maximos  Planoudes  (c.l255- 
1305)  and  Demetrios  Triklinios  (14th  century).  But  the  material  decline  was  all  too 
apparent;  Constantinople  in  particular  was  now  far  too  big  for  its  population  and  large 
areas  of  the  city  simply  reverted  to  open  countryside,  while  the  imperial  palace,  having 
fallen  into  disrepair,  was  replaced  by  a  much  smaller,  and  more  affordable  palace  in 
the  Blachernai  district,  beside  the  city’s  land  walls. 

For  the  first  20  years  of  his  reign  Michael  Palaiologos  was  obliged  to  maintain  an 
army  to  cover  the  western  approaches  in  case  the  long-threatened  Latin  retaliation 
materialized.  This  left  his  eastern  frontier  dangerously  undermanned,  and  when  the 
Mongol  invasions  of  the  mid-13th  century  brought  confusion  to  the  Seljuk  states  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  emergence  from  among  them  of  the  aggressive  Osmanli  (Ottoman) 
dynasty  presented  a  new  threat  against  which  the  impoverished  Byzantine  state  could 
mount  no  effective  response.  Nicaea  fell  in  1329,  and  by  the  1350s  Gallipoli  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Bosporus  was  also  under  the  sultan’s  control. 

By  this  time  the  Byzantine  coinage  had  been  replaced  by  the  Venetian  ducat,  and 
the  ‘empire  of  the  Romans’  was  little  more  than  a  petty  kingdom  fought  over  by  a 
succession  of  pretenders  who  were  the  vassals  of  the  Italians  or  the  Ottoman  Sultan. 
As  in  the  dark  days  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  this  political  and  economic  crisis  once 
again  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  religious  controversy.  Monks  on  Mount  Athos  (the 
Holy  Mountain)  in  Chalkidike  had  developed  a  method  of  silent  prayer  called  hesychia 
(fiouxia  [isi'^ia]  ‘silence’)  based  on  the  teaching  of  an  11th-century  mystic,  and  its 
practitioners  soon  came  to  be  known  as  Hesychasts.  Though  approved  by  a  church 
council  in  1351,  it  became  a  central  issue  in  the  civil  war  between  the  general  loannes 
Kantakouzenos,  who  espoused  the  Hesychast  cause,  and  the  legitimate  regent  loannes 
V  Palaiologos  (reigned  1341-91),  who  was  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  populace  and 
backed  ‘orthodox’  religious  practice.  This  view  was  also  endorsed  by  the  patriarchs. 
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who  preached  that  all  would  eventually  turn  out  well  if  only  the  Byzantines  held  to 
their  true  faith. 

But  Byzantium  had  not  sought  alliances  with  the  other  Balkan  powers,  including 
the  expanding  Serbian  empire  which  now  controlled  most  of  Macedonia.  These  lands 
were  picked  off  one  by  one  by  the  Turks  in  the  late  14th  century,  Macedonia  in  1371, 
Serbia  in  1389  and  Bulgaria  in  1393.  Constantinople  itself  was  blockaded  in  1397  and 
saved  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Mongols  under  Timur  Lenk  (Tamburlaine)  attacked 
the  Turks’  eastern  front  and  drew  the  besieging  army  away. 

As  Ottoman  forces  progressively  overran  eastern  Europe,  leaving  only  the  capital 
and  the  despotate  of  the  Morea  in  Byzantine  hands,  the  hated  west  remained  the  sole 
possible  source  of  help,  and  desperate  appeals  were  duly  made,  including  a  personal 
tour  of  western  capitals  by  Manouel  II  Palaiologos  (ruled  1391-425)  in  1399.  But  the 
enduring  schism  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches  proved  to  be  an  insuperable 
problem.  Proclamation  of  union  on  the  basis  of  accepting  the  ftlioque  clause  in  the 
creed  was  the  price  demanded  for  western  aid,  and  this  Byzantium  could  not  pay  in 
the  face  of  resolute  popular  feeling  against  it. 

The  respite  from  the  final  act  of  Turkish  aggression  lasted  for  some  fifty  years  and 
during  this  period  several  more  attempts  were  made  to  achieve  church  union  and  so 
draw  in  the  west.  A  draft  agreement  was  eventually  reached  in  1438  by  the  emperor 
loannes  VIII  Palaiologos,  who  had  led  a  delegation  to  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence, 
but  he  was  still  unable  to  impose  the  terms  on  his  defiant  subjects,  whose  distrust  of 
the  ‘Franks’  persisted  unabated.  The  promised  relief  army  was  in  any  case  destroyed 
by  the  Turks  at  Varna  in  1444,  and  no  further  help  was  then  forthcoming. 

Byzantium  therefore  had  to  meet  the  final  attack  alone,  though  with  the  courageous 
assistance  of  the  remaining  Italian  residents  of  the  city.  The  Ottoman  sultan,  Mehmet 
II  (‘the  Conqueror’),  prepared  his  forces  meticulously  and  the  siege  began  on  6  April 
1453.  Huge  cannon  blasted  holes  in  the  land  walls  but  the  defenders,  only  some  7,000 
in  number,  consistently  managed  to  fill  the  breaches  with  rubble.  A  crucial  moment 
came  when  the  sultan  opened  a  second  front  by  bringing  his  ships  into  the  Golden 
Horn  overland  on  a  primitive  railway,  so  bypassing  the  defensive  mole  across  the 
entrance  to  this  waterway  and  threatening  the  harbour  walls  directly. 

By  the  last  week  in  May  the  defenders  could  offer  little  further  resistance  and  huge 
crowds  gathered  in  Hagia  Sophia  on  28  May,  despite  their  previous  boycott  in  the 
face  of  the  attempted  imposition  of  church  union.  That  same  night  the  final  assault 
was  launched  and  the  Turks  eventually  broke  through  a  small  gate  near  the  Blachernai 
palace  just  before  sunrise  on  29  May.  The  last  Roman  emperor,  Konstantinos  XI 
Palaiologos,  a  former  despot  of  the  Morea  who  had  been  crowned  at  Mystras  in  1449, 
died  in  the  fighting  along  with  some  4,000  others.  Approximately  50,000  more  were 
taken  prisoner  and,  in  accordance  with  Islamic  custom,  three  days  of  looting  were 
permitted,  though  the  destruction  of  buildings  was  limited  on  the  orders  of  the  sultan, 
and  some  of  the  churches  were  left  untouched  for  the  future  use  of  the  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  (see  Runciman  (1965),  Nicol  (1992)). 

From  this  time  until  the  proclamation  of  the  independent  Greek  kingdom  in  the 
19th  century  there  was  no  autonomous  Greek-speaking  state,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
Greek  speakers  lived  in  relative  poverty,  isolated  from  the  artistic,  cultural  and  tech¬ 
nological  developments  that  soon  began  to  reshape  the  west. 
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Note 

1  The  Byzantines,  acutely  conscious  of  the  linguistic  and  ethnic  differences  between  themselves 
and  the  Latins  of  the  west,  will  henceforth  be  referred  to  by  means  of  conventional  transcrip¬ 
tions  of  their  Greek  names  rather  than  the  Latinized  equivalents  standardly  used  by  British 
and  American  Byzantinists. 
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Greek  in  the  Byzantine 
Empire:  The  Major  Issues 


8.1  Introduction 

The  Byzantine  state  survived  for  over  a  thousand  years,  and  during  that  time  under¬ 
went  many  ethnographic  and  territorial  upheavals.  It  is  perhaps  most  useful  to  begin 
with  an  account  of  the  status  of  Greek  in  the  early  period,  at  the  time  of  loustinianos’ 
reconquest  of  Italy  and  North  Africa  in  the  late  6th  century  (cf.  Mango  (1980:  13-31)). 
Some  important  shifts  of  outlook  began  to  set  in  during  the  course  of  the  successful 
middle  Byzantine  period  (see  8.3),  and  we  eventually  see  some  limited  experimentation 
with  the  potential  of  ‘popular’  Greek  during  the  llth/12th-century  revival  ushered  in 
by  the  Komnenian  dynasty  after  the  catastrophic  loss  of  Asia  Minor  (see  8.4). 


8.2  Greek  and  Other  Languages  in  the  Early  Byzantine  Period 

In  loustinianos’  time  Latin  and  Greek  served  as  the  primary  cultural  and  the  sole 
official  languages  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  the  cities  would  have  served  adequately 
for  purposes  of  communication,  written  and  spoken,  at  all  levels.  Linguistically,  the 
empire  was  divided  by  a  line  running  above  Thrace,  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  and  down 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  divide  north  Africa  at  the  western  end  of  Cyrenaica:  north 
and  west  of  this  line  Latin  was  the  common  language,  elsewhere  Greek  fulfilled  this 
function.  Each  was  spoken  competently  in  its  respective  part  of  the  empire  by  all  edu¬ 
cated  people  and  the  majority  of  city-dwellers,  even  if  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  was 
their  native  language.  Before  the  fall  of  the  west,  universal  Roman  institutions  and 
general  mobility  guaranteed  that  many  people  had  at  least  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  ‘other’  official  language  as  well,  though  this  was  already  becoming  rarer  by  the 
6th  century.  The  rural  majority,  of  course,  remained  largely  uneducated,  and  many  of 
those  who  came  from  areas  where  other  languages  were  learned  natively  would  have 
known  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  well,  if  at  all. 
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Constantinople  had  been  a  cosmopolitan  city  from  its  foundation,  and  now  included 
communities  of  Jews,  Goths,  Huns,  Thracians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  other  north  Africans, 
Illyrians  (including  the  emperor  loustinianos  himself)  and  Italians.  The  last  three 
groups  still  spoke  Latin  among  themselves,  but  despite  the  residual  role  of  Latin  in  the 
army,  the  law  and  the  administration,  Greek  had  always  been  the  first  language  of  the 
majority  in  the  city  and  was  already  in  practice  the  official  language  of  the  state;  all 
who  aspired  to  high  office  were  obliged  to  know  and  use  it. 

The  coastal  areas  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  culturally  and  linguistically  Hellenized 
(and  then  Romanized)  for  nearly  a  millennium  and  a  half.  Though  the  Anatolian 
plateau  inland  had  begun  to  come  under  the  influence  of  this  dominant  culture  only 
after  Alexander’s  conquests,  the  descendants  of  indigenous  peoples  such  as  the  Lycians, 
Pamphylians  (Sidetians),  Isaurians,  Pisidians,  Lycaonians,  Carians,  Lydians,  Phrygians 
and  Cappadocians,  as  well  as  immigrant  groups  of  Celts,  Goths,  Jews  and  Persians, 
were  also  fairly  well  Hellenized  by  the  6th  century,  as  evidenced  not  only  by  the  many 
thousands  of  public  and  private  inscriptions  in  Greek  from  all  areas  in  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  times,  but  also  by  the  survival  of  pockets  of  Greek  in  villages  right  across  Asia 
Minor  until  the  19th  or  early  20th  centuries.  By  that  time  these  were  located  primarily 
in  Pontus,  Cappadocia  and  the  district  around  Pharasa,  but  isolated  settlements  also 
survived  in  Bithynia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Lycia  and  Silli,  close  to  Konya  in  Lycaonia  (Dawkins 
(1916)).  Though  some  of  the  most  western  Greek  settlements,  particularly  in  Bithynia 
and  Caria,  originated  in  Turkish  times  with  the  transfer  of  people  from  Europe,  there 
is  good  evidence  that  the  majority  of  these  Greek  dialects  in  fact  represented  a  frag¬ 
mented  residue  of  the  Asiatic  Koine  as  it  developed  through  the  middle  ages.  By  con¬ 
trast,  though  some  of  the  native  languages  of  Asia  Minor  are  attested  epigraphically 
(Neumann  (1980),  Brixhe  (2002),  Rutherford  (2002)),  the  material  becomes  quite 
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meagre  by  the  later  Hellenistic  period  and  dies  out  completely  in  early  Christian  times. 
Some  of  these  languages  presumably  continued  as  spoken  patois  for  a  considerable 
time  after  that,  but  the  evidence  for  the  dominant  position  of  Greek  by  the  early 
Byzantine  period  is  overwhelming. 

To  the  east  of  Cappadocia  lay  the  provinces  of  Armenia,  which  had  been  acquired 
in  the  4th  century  ad  and  served  as  a  northern  buffer  against  Persia.  Here  Armenian 
had  been  developed  as  a  literary  language  from  the  5th  century  onwards,  initially  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  translations  of  Christian  texts  composed  in  Greek  and  Syriac, 
and  this,  in  conjunction  with  Monophysite  belief,  had  fostered  the  retention  of  a  strong 
sense  of  national  identity.  Though  many  Armenians  migrated  westwards  into  Asia 
Minor  and  as  far  as  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  becoming  thoroughly  Hellenized  and 
serving  the  empire  as  soldiers  (and  some  even  as  emperors),  the  majority  in  Armenia 
itself  proved  consistently  resistant  to  cultural  and  linguistic  imperialism;  cf.  the  emperor 
Maurikios’  proposal,  quoted  by  the  7th-century  Armenian  historian  Sebeos  (Macler 
(1904:  30-1)),  to  resettle  these  ‘unsubmissive  scoundrels’,  or  the  uniformly  hostile 
references  in  Anna  Komnene’s  12th-century  Alexiad. 

To  the  south  of  the  Armenian  provinces  lay  the  western  tip  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
Syriac,  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Persian  empire,  remained  the  dominant  language  as 
part  of  the  legacy  of  the  Parthian  occupation  from  the  mid-2nd  century  bc  to  the  mid- 
2nd  century  ad.  Syriac  and  other  Aramaic  dialects  extended  southwards  through  Syria 
and  Palestine  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  4th  century  onwards,  Syriac 
had  also  become  an  important  religious  and  literary  language  in  line  with  the  growing 
importance  of  local  cultures  in  the  east  following  the  upheavals  of  the  3rd  century  and 
the  weakening  of  central  Roman  control. 

Despite  intensive  colonization  in  the  Macedonian  period,  and  the  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  Greek-speaking  administration,  Greek  in  Syria  and  western  Mesopotamia 
was  still  primarily  confined  to  the  major  cities,  where  the  upper  classes  at  least  were 
bilingual.  The  urban  centres  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  however  (Byblos,  Beirut,  Sidon, 
Tyre),  were  more  heavily  Hellenized,  and  bilingualism  in  Greek  and  Phoenician  had 
gradually  given  way  there  to  the  use  of  Greek  alone,  at  least  as  a  written  language.  To 
the  south  too,  where  Palestine  enjoyed  great  prosperity  because  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  places,  Greek  was  widely  known  among  the  native  population  at  all  levels  of 
society  (cf.  Rosen  (1980)),  though  we  should  not  forget  the  testimony  of  the  4th- 
century  Spanish  pilgrim  Egeria  (Peregrinatio  Egeriae)  that  church  services  in  Jerusalem 
were  translated  into  both  Latin  and  Aramaic  for  the  benefit  of  western  visitors  and 
locals  who  did  not  know  Greek. 

In  Egypt,  Greek  was  naturally  the  dominant  language  of  Alexandria  and  the  other 
Hellenistic  foundations  of  Naucratis  and  Ptolemais.  Administrative  documents  intended 
for  the  population  as  a  whole,  however,  were  standardly  published  in  both  Greek  and 
Coptic,  and  it  seems  certain  that  a  great  many  Greeks  and  Egyptians  remained  virtually 
monolingual.  But  though  the  urban  upper  classes  kept  themselves  very  much  to  them¬ 
selves  (indeed  intermarriage  was  expressly  forbidden  in  certain  cities),  social  interaction 
between  ordinary  Greeks  and  native  Egyptians  was  more  routine,  and  this,  along  with 
the  widespread  employment  of  Egyptians  as  local  administrators,  promoted  some 
degree  of  bilingualism,  as  evidenced  by  the  vast  numbers  of  papyri  written  in  Greek  by 
Egyptians.  Official  documents  in  particular  are  routinely  composed  in  an  excellent 
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Koine,  and  it  is  only  in  examples  of  private  correspondence  that  any  real  variations  in 
competence  are  revealed  (cf.  Teodorsson  (1977:  11-24),  Liiddeckens  (1980:  248-60)). 

Egyptian/Coptic,  however,  had  always  enjoyed  high  status  among  the  native 
Egyptians  because  of  its  long  written  tradition  and  its  association  with  the  old  religion. 
This  prestige  was  enhanced  from  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  bc  onwards,  when  a  ‘native 
reaction’  to  Ptolemaic  rule  began,  reflected  in  uprisings,  strikes  and  the  growing  power 
of  the  priesthood.  Erom  c.  ad  300  Coptic  became  a  major  vehicle  for  Egyptian 
Christianity  in  a  period  when  the  local  church,  again  committed  to  Monophysite  doc¬ 
trine,  had  begun  to  dissociate  itself  from  the  orthodoxy  of  the  capital,  and  Greek  was 
often  presented  as  the  language  of  an  alien  hierarchy  imposed  from  Constantinople. 

The  western  provinces  of  north  Africa  had  all  been  thoroughly  Romanized  in  clas¬ 
sical  times,  though  Phoenician  (residually  in  Carthage)  and  Berber  (in  country  areas 
generally)  remained  in  use  alongside  ‘official’  Latin.  Across  the  Mediterranean,  Latin 
naturally  remained  the  principal  language  of  Italy,  and  served  as  the  official  language 
in  the  new  western  capital  of  Ravenna,  though  Greek  survived  strongly  in  the  south 
of  Italy  and  in  eastern  Sicily.  The  Balkans,  however,  were  overrun  by  successive  groups 
of  Eluns,  Goths,  Avars,  Bulgars  and  Slavs,  and  the  native  population  of  Illyrians, 
Dacians,  Moesians,  Thracians  and  Greeks  was  in  great  distress.  By  the  early  7th 
century  only  major  coastal  cities  such  as  Thessaloniki,  Athens  and  Corinth  had  been 
able  to  resist  the  barbarian  influx  intact,  and  many  people  sought  refuge  on  offshore 
islands  or  simply  emigrated  to  safer  territory.  One  can  only  assume  from  the  fact  of 
the  survival  of  Greek  and  the  eventual  elimination  of  Slavic  dialects  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  that  a  majority  there  continued  to  speak  the  language  at 
this  time.^ 


8.3  The  Prestige  of  Greek 

If  we  follow  Mango  (1980:  23),  and  take  the  approximate  population  of  the  eastern 
empire  in  the  mid-6th  century  to  have  been  around  30  million  (8  million  in  Egypt,  9 
million  in  the  Middle  East,  10  million  in  Asia  Minor,  and  3  million  in  the  Balkans), 
then  Greek,  despite  its  supreme  status  as  the  only  international  cultural  language,  the 
sole  language  of  higher  education,  the  universal  language  of  imperial  administration 
and  the  spoken  lingua  franca,  would  probably  have  been  a  true  first  language  for  only 
about  one  third  of  that  population,  the  majority  of  these  in  the  Balkans  and  Asia 
Minor. 

This  can  be  explained  partly  by  traditional  Greek  exclusiveness,  which  inhibited  the 
Greco-Macedonian  aristocracies  of  the  Elellenistic  age  from  pursuing  an  active  policy 
of  Hellenization  among  their  subject  peoples  (despite  the  founding  of  major  cities), 
and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  retention  of  a  sense  of  national  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  major  ethnic  groups  such  as  Egyptians,  Syrians  and  Armenians  throughout  the 
Roman  period.  But  while  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  poorest  peasants  outside  Greece 
and  coastal  Asia  Minor  knew  little  or  no  Greek,  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  popular 
Christian  literature  (e.g.  martyrdoms  and  saints’  lives)  was  composed  in  a  non¬ 
classicizing  form  of  the  language  throughout  the  east  in  the  late  antique  and  early 
Byzantine  periods  (see  8.5.6)  implies  an  extensive  knowledge  of  spoken  and  basic 
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written  Greek  at  other  levels  of  society.  This  was  the  inevitable  product  of  long-term 
Roman/Byzantine  administration,  primary  education,  routine  employment  in  the 
bureaucracy,  and  intermarriage.  Similarly  in  the  middle  Byzantine  period,  the  standard 
use  of  Greek  for  the  evangelization  of  non-Christian  peoples  who  had  settled  within 
imperial  territory,  e.g.  the  Slavs  in  the  Balkans,  evidently  presupposes  some  prior 
familiarity  with  at  least  the  spoken  language  among  the  target  audience,  even  if  the 
process  was  painfully  slow,  cf.  Mango  (1980:  28-9). 

Nevertheless,  in  the  early  Byzantine  period,  when  the  empire  still  included  the 
Middle  East  and  Egypt,  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  development  of  any  specifi¬ 
cally  ‘Greek’  national  consciousness.  The  local  elites,  once  so  conscious  of  the  cultural 
and  ethnic  differences  between  themselves  and  their  Roman  rulers,  had  been  steadily 
recruited  into  the  higher  levels  of  Roman  society,  where  their  pervasive  influence 
transformed  the  old  Roman  ruling  class  and  facilitated  the  creation  of  a  genuinely 
Greco-Roman  civilization.  But  in  the  course  of  this  blending  process  the  Greek¬ 
speaking  upper  classes  had  themselves  been  transformed.  As  the  traditionally  dominant 
group  in  the  east,  they  had  been  able  to  retain  a  unique  position  of  prestige  and  influ¬ 
ence,  and  by  exploiting  these  advantages,  had  once  again  come  to  dominate  much  of 
the  political  and  economic  life  of  the  eastern  provinces.  They  thus  gradually  became 
‘Romans’  not  merely  in  law  but  also  in  sentiment,  as  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  an 
administration  which,  with  the  passage  of  time,  they  could  increasingly  view  as  being 
under  their  own,  rather  than  alien,  control. 

This  growing  identification  of  the  Greek-speaking  aristocracy  with  the  interests  of 
the  Roman  state  inhibited  the  development  of  any  clear  sense  of  apartness.  By  the  6th 
century  Greek,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  merely  the  native  language  of  ‘Greeks’,  but 
the  universal  spoken,  cultural  and  official  language  of  the  upper  classes  in  four-fifths 
of  what  remained  of  the  Roman  empire.  Unlike  Coptic,  Syriac  or  Armenian,  therefore, 
it  could  never  be  seen  simply,  or  even  primarily,  as  a  defining  characteristic  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  national  group  or  region.  Indeed,  since  the  Byzantines,  irrespective  of  ethnic 
background,  quite  reasonably  referred  to  themselves  as  Romans,  the  contemporary 
form  of  their  language  also  came  to  be  known  as  ‘Roman’  (pojpa'uKa  [ro'meika]),  a 
name  routinely  used  for  spoken  Greek  until  the  19th  century,  and  sometimes  still 
employed  today. 

Thus  even  though  Greek  was  without  question  the  dominant  language,  the  early 
Byzantine  empire  remained  a  multiethnic  and  multilingual  state  in  which  traditional 
Greco-Roman  culture,  reshaped  within  the  context  of  Christian  Orthodoxy,  played 
the  major  unifying  role  (despite  the  periodic  emergence  of  ‘heretical’  movements). 
Before  the  final  breakdown  of  settled  urban  civilization  in  the  7th  century,  this  culture 
was  still  largely  common  to  east  and  west  (cf.,  for  example,  the  great  Byzantine 
churches  of  Ravenna),  despite  the  Latin/Greek  divide  and  the  emergence  of  differences 
in  liturgical  practice. 

But  the  isolation  of  the  Byzantine  ‘dark  age’  during  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  inevi¬ 
tably  led  to  greater  cultural  and  religious  divergence,  and  this  ushered  in  the  long 
process  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  alienation  that  was  finally  to  culminate  in  the 
disaster  of  1204.  By  the  beginning  of  the  middle  period,  two  hundred  years  of  autono¬ 
mous  development  had  led  to  a  growing  awareness  that  contemporary  ‘Romania’ 
(now  deprived  of  Egypt  and  Syria)  was  something  very  different  from  the  Erankish 
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‘Holy  Roman  Empire’  that  had  been  constructed  out  of  the  ruin  of  the  west.  The 
scholar-emperor  Konstantinos  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (reigned  913-59),  for  example, 
notes  in  the  introduction  to  his  work  On  the  Themes  (Pertusi  (1952))  that  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  the  time  of  Herakleios  ‘had  been  Hellenized  and  discarded  the  language 
of  their  fathers,  the  Roman  tongue’.  Konstantinos’  assertion  is  true  to  the  extent  that 
this  period  indeed  marks  the  final  abandonment  of  Latin  in  even  its  residual  functions, 
but  it  also  confirms  that  by  the  10th  century  a  distinct  ‘east  Roman’  identity  had  been 
constructed  by  the  Byzantine  aristocracy. 

This  marks  a  shift  towards  the  closer  identification  of  eastern  Romanness  with  the 
specifically  Greek  contributions  to  the  Byzantine  cultural  heritage,  and  it  became  a 
major  preoccupation  of  the  Byzantine  elite  throughout  the  history  of  the  middle  and 
later  empire,  pursued  with  great  determination  in  periods  of  military  and  economic 
stability,  to  preserve  and  contribute  to  what  was  perceived  as  a  continuous  tradition 
incorporating  ancient  Greek,  Hellenistic  and  Orthodox  Christian  components.  They 
may  still  have  been  Romans,  with  an  unbroken  line  of  emperors  in  Constantinople 
going  back  600  years,  but  they  were  also  the  trustees  of  ancient  Hellenism  and 
Orthodox  Christianity,  with  their  own  language  and  cultural  and  religious  traditions 
increasingly  distinct  from  their  western  counterparts.  The  text  of  the  patriarch  Michael 
Keroullarios’  anathematization  of  the  papal  legation  in  1054  (Will  (1861:  155-68)) 
already  refers  to  the  latter  as  ‘men  coming  out  of  the  darkness’,  and  imperiously  dis¬ 
misses  the  pope’s  letter  of  excommunication  as  blasphemous. 


8.4  Greek  in  the  Later  Empire 

8.4.1  Introduction 

The  end  of  the  middle  Byzantine  period  is  usually  associated  with  the  loss  of  eastern 
and  central  Anatolia  to  the  Seljuks,  and  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  to  the  Normans 
(e.g.  Kazhdan  and  Franklin  (1984:  14)).  Thereafter,  educated  Byzantines  of  the  11th 
and  12th  centuries,  conventional  rhetoric  about  universal  empire  notwithstanding, 
were  obliged  to  rethink  their  place  in  the  world  (see  Beaton  (1996:  7,  207-27), 
Magdalino  (1991,  1992,  1993),  Ricks  and  Magdalino  (1998)  for  a  range  of  views). 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  disastrous  territorial  losses  at  the  end  of  the  11th  century 
was  to  reduce  the  Byzantine  state  to  an  area  comprising  parts  of  the  Balkans  (essentially 
Greece,  including  Macedonia  and  Thrace)  and  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  an 
area  in  which  a  majority  were  native  speakers  of  Greek  (Bryer  (1981)).  Under  threat 
from  Muslim  Turks  and  Catholic  Franks,  it  was  natural  that  the  Byzantine  elite  should 
have  sought  a  fresh  demonstration  of  the  continuing  cultural  vigour  of  the  New  Rome, 
and  one  manifestation  of  this  aspiration  was  a  heightened  interest  in  the  literary  tradi¬ 
tions  of  ancient  Greece.  In  the  Komnenian  period  (1081-1180),  therefore,  rhetoric 
returned  to  centre  stage  and  there  was  a  renewed  engagement  with  long-neglected  fields 
such  as  romantic  fiction  and  satire  -  alongside  the  appearance  of  an  entirely  new  genre 
of  wryly  comic  begging  poetry  reflecting  the  more  hierarchical  structure  of  society  and 
the  development  of  a  system  of  patronage.  But  there  were  other  factors  at  work  besides. 
Although  the  shift  from  the  more  profound  intellectual  climate  of  the  11th  century  has 
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been  associated  with  the  re-emergence  of  an  audience  for  popular  forms  of  secular 
literature  (Mango  (1980:  237)),  we  should  not  forget  that  Alexios  I  Komnenos  was  a 
ruthless  autocrat  who  had  terminated  the  revival  of  pagan  philosophy  by  staging  the 
trial  of  the  then  professor,  loannes  Italos,  on  charges  of  heresy.  In  an  increasingly 
totalitarian  environment  a  return  to  literary  preoccupations  and  a  retreat  into  the 
fantasy  world  of  romance  are  not  difficult  to  understand. 

8.4.2  Byzantine  Atticism 

After  the  excesses  of  2nd-century  Atticism,  the  prose  writers  of  late  antiquity  had 
combined  features  of  classical  Attic  and  higher  registers  of  the  Koine  into  a  more-or- 
less  sustainable  literary  standard  (see  5.5).  This  sort  of  style  returned  to  favour  fol¬ 
lowing  the  dark  age  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  wider  reading 
public  in  the  early  middle  ages,  began  to  influence  forms  of  composition  that  had 
traditionally  employed  a  more  popular  register  (cf.  8.5  below).  Collections  of  martyr- 
ologies  and  saints’  lives,  for  example,  were  transposed  into  a  higher  register  by  the 
civil  servant  and  monk  Symeon  Metaphrastes  (‘Translator’,  second  half  of  the  10th 
century),  and  even  chronicles  came  to  be  written  in  a  more  learned  form  of  Greek. 
Henceforth  the  continuum  of  normal  written  Greek  ranged  from  an  updated  literary 
Koine  with  Attic-style  flourishes  down  to  plainer  official  and  academic  varieties,  includ¬ 
ing  the  language  of  ecclesiastical  discourse.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  sustain  these 
forms  of  writing,  which  remained  a  powerful  symbol  of  cultural  prestige,  and  after  the 
military  disasters  of  the  late  11th  century  we  see,  as  noted,  a  renewed  interest  in  clas¬ 
sical  models,  but  also  in  elaborated  stylistic  and  rhetorical  flourishes  that  widened  still 
further  the  gap  between  spoken  and  literary  Greek. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  even  the  most  literary  of  Byzantine  writers 
did  not  think  of  themselves  as  actually  writing  classical  Attic  (cf.  Renauld  (1920), 
Dawkins  (1953:  256),  Sevcenko  (1981)).  Those  who  strove  for  a  ‘classical’  style  still 
saw  themselves  as  contributing  to  a  continuous  tradition,  and  so  felt  free  to  model 
their  usage  as  much  on  the  practice  of  the  writers  of  the  Second  Sophistic,  or  on  that 
of  their  immediate  predecessors,  as  on  that  of  classical  writers  sensu  stricto.  The 
complex  intertextuality  of  literary  work  of  this  period  has  often  been  underestimated 
because  of  the  misconception  that  medieval  writers  remained  in  a  fixed  linguistic  rela¬ 
tionship  with  models  taken  from  the  golden  age  of  Athens.  The  form  of  language  used, 
for  example,  in  the  histories  of  Anna  Komnene  (dealing  with  the  reign  of  her  father 
Alexios  I,  1081-1118)  or  Niketas  Choniates  (recounting  the  period  from  1118  up  to 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  fourth  crusade  in  1204),  is  best  seen,  rather  like 
that  of  the  original  Atticists,  as  an  affirmation  of  the  continuing  importance  of  a  cul¬ 
tural  tradition  threatened  by  external  forces.  It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  these 
writers  did  not  merely  perpetuate  the  language  and  genres  of  the  past  in  an  attitude 
of  mindless  servility;  their  approach  was  motivated  by  considerations  of  national  pride, 
and  their  usage  involved  a  consciously  creative  blending  of  all  the  rich  and  diverse 
materials  at  their  disposal  (see  chapter  9). 

Accusations  of  pastiche,  therefore,  or  of  failure  to  write  ‘correctly’  in  the  Attic  of 
the  5th  century  bc  (see,  for  example.  Mango  (1980:  ch.  13)),  are  largely  beside  the 
point.  All  Greek  literary  dialects,  beginning  with  that  of  the  Homeric  epic,  evolved 
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‘artificially’  in  the  hands  of  later  practitioners,  since  we  are  dealing  in  each  case  not 
with  slavish  attempts  to  copy,  but  with  the  creative  redeployment  of  learned  forms  of 
the  language  in  new  cultural  contexts.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  stylization  of  diction 
and  content  along  generic  lines  was  a  key  characteristic  of  ancient  writing;  the  appar¬ 
ent  ‘timelessness’  of  much  Byzantine  work  (Mango  (1980:  241))  simply  shows  that  its 
authors  had  also  followed  the  conventions  of  a  medium  whose  role  in  the  present 
demanded  continuity  with  the  practice  of  the  past.  It  is  pure  anachronism  to  blame 
Byzantine  writers  for  facilitating  the  transmission  of  a  state  of  mind  that  spawned  the 
now  reviled  katharevousa  (the  ‘purified’  written  language  adopted  as  a  national  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  19th  century,  cf.  Part  III,  chapter  17). 

It  is,  none  the  less,  undeniable  that  Byzantine  literary  prose,  with  its  recherche 
vocabulary,  elaborated  word  orders,  rhetorical  tropes  and  abundant  literary  quotation, 
today  tends  to  convey  an  impression  of  verbose  and  cliched  opacity.  But  Byzantine 
tastes  and  expectations  were  very  different;  in  particular,  rhetorical  manipulation  was 
greatly  enjoyed,  and  overt  originality  (as  opposed  to  inventive  redeployment)  was  less 
highly  valued  in  a  cultural  context  in  which  the  authority  of  the  tradition  remained 
paramount.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  ancient  classics,  with  which  Byzantine 
writing  is  often  disparagingly  compared,  represent  the  merest  fraction  of  total  output, 
surviving  in  large  part  precisely  because  of  their  exceptional  merit.  The  significant  fact 
about  Byzantine  literature  is  not  that  mediocrity  predominates  (a  universal  state  of 
affairs),  but  that  works  of  distinction  were  composed  in  every  period  in  which  intel¬ 
lectual  life  was  able  to  flourish.  Taking  historiography  as  our  example,  we  may 
mention  Prokopios  from  the  time  of  loustinianos,  Michael  Psellos  from  the  dying  years 
of  the  Macedonian  period,  Anna  Komnene  and  Niketas  Choniates  from  the  Komnenian 
period,  and  Nikephoros  Gregoras  and  Michael  Kritoboulos  from  the  Palaiologan 
Renaissance  and  the  first  years  of  Ottoman  rule. 

8.4.3  The  first  experiments  with  the  vernacular 

The  learned  romances  of  the  Komnenian  period  were  naturally  written  in  a  traditional 
form  of  archaizing  Greek  and  looked  back  to  antiquity  for  much  of  their  inspiration. 
But  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  genre  may  also  owe  something  to  the  model  provided 
by  the  ‘popular’  tale  of  Digenes  Akrttes,  which  celebrates  in  verse  the  exploits  of  a 
Roman  hero  against  the  Arabs  on  the  old  Euphrates  frontier  (Alexiou  (1985),  Beaton 
(1996),  Ricks  (1990),  Beaton  and  Ricks  (1993),  Jeffreys  (1998),  and  see  12.2.1). 
Though  six  versions  survive,  the  earliest  and  most  important  are  the  vernacular  version 
of  the  Escorial  manuscript  (E)  and  the  more  learned  version  of  the  Grottaferrata 
manuscript  (G).  The  text  of  the  former,  dating  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  has 
an  episodic  character  with  many  serious  distortions,  including  unmetrical  lines,  that 
require  painstaking  reconstruction  on  the  part  of  modern  editors.  Alexiou  and  Ricks 
have  none  the  less  argued  for  an  original  composition  of  the  12th  century,  now  lost, 
whose  style  and  content  are  best  reflected  in  E,  while  the  more  unified  account  of  G 
is  seen  as  the  result  of  transposition  into  a  middle  written  register  in  conformity 
with  the  literary  expectations  of  the  period.  Others  are  more  cautious  (e.g.  Jeffreys 
(1998)):  the  issue  of  priority  between  vernacular  and  learned  versions  is  unlikely  to  be 
settled  definitively  without  significant  new  information,  and  even  if  the  vernacular 
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version  does  prove  to  be  the  earlier,  the  reliability  of  a  problematical  15th-century 
manuscript  as  a  witness  to  a  supposed  12th-century  original  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted. 

If,  however,  we  adopt  the  existence  of  such  an  original  as  a  working  hypothesis,^ 
its  author  may  have  been  a  refugee,  living  in  the  capital  after  the  battle  of  Manzikert 
(1071),  who  wished  to  preserve  examples  of  oral  heroic  poetry  from  his  Anatolian 
homeland  through  a  ‘literary’  compilation  of  thematically  linked  tales  (hence  the 
episodic  character  of  E,  cf.  Beaton  (1996),  Ricks  (1990)).  A  possible  example  of  the 
putative  ballad-style  source  material  is  provided  by  the  surviving  Song  of  Armour es, 
which  shares  the  use  of  the  unrhymed  15-syllable  ‘political’  verse  (on  which  see  12.1.3). 
It  is  proposed  that  the  literarization  of  this  previously  oral/popular  genre  was  validated 
through  deployment  of  thematic  and  structural  conventions  taken  from  the  hagio- 
graphic  tradition  (cf.  8.5.6,  10.3),  through  the  incorporation  of  material  familiar  from 
the  secular  novels  of  antiquity  (the  renewed  interest  in  which  is  reflected  in  the  learned 
romances),  and  even  by  a  comparison  with  Homer.  Though  much  necessarily  remains 
uncertain,  this  scenario  offers  an  appealing,  and  not  altogether  implausible,  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  background  to  E. 

The  language  is  certainly  consistent  with  such  a  view  of  the  poem’s  genesis,  showing 
inter  alia  such  oral  features  as  formulaic  repetition,  preference  for  parataxis  (i.e.  avoid¬ 
ance  of  complex  subordination)  and  the  grammatical  and  lexical  heterogeneity  typical 
of  an  oral  tradition,  including  the  metrically  motivated  preservation  of  variant  forms. 
It  is  also  overwhelmingly  ‘popular’  in  character  (Mackridge  (1993a))  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  tell,  dialectally  non-specific.  The  presence  of  archaizing  elements  of  grammar  and 
diction,  especially  in  religious  contexts,  is  also  consistent  with  the  proposed  supple¬ 
mentation  from  written  sources  involved  in  developing  a  new  literary  language  out  of 
the  traditional  diction  of  oral  poetry  (Ricks  (1990:  24)). 

But  even  if  we  assume  that  this  account  approximates  to  the  reality  of  the  times, 
the  potentially  revolutionary  use  of  the  vernacular  for  the  literary  composition  of  verse 
romances  seems  not  to  have  had  widespread  or  immediate  impact.  Only  in  the  later 
Palaiologan  period,  in  a  cultural  climate  in  which  western  influences,  affecting  inter 
alia  attitudes  to  language,  were  pervasive,  was  the  blending  of  popular  and  learned 
components  reintroduced  on  a  significant  scale,  specifically  as  the  standard  form  of 
language  for  fictional  literature  (cf.  8.4.5,  12.3.1  and  12.3.4).  There  was,  however,  a 
brief  period  of  experimentation  with  the  vernacular  in  court  circles  prior  to  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  fourth  crusade  in  1204.  This  small  body  of  work  is  themati¬ 
cally  unrelated  to  heroic/romantic  fiction,  but  again  uses  the  ‘popular’  15-syllable  verse 
form,  presumably  in  line  with  its  own  non-traditional  subject  matter.  It  comprises  the 
four  comic  begging  poems  (Poems  of  Poor  Prodromos)  often  attributed  to  the  court 
poet  Theodoros  Prodromos  (Eideneier  (1991),  Alexiou  (1994)),  and  a  composition 
entitled  Verses  Written  while  Held  Imprisoned  by  the  chronicler  and  imperial  civil 
servant  Michael  Glykas.  The  Poems  of  Poor  Prodromos  exhibit  a  vernacular  style  that 
incorporates  a  great  deal  of  contemporary  urban  vocabulary,  but  they  also  include 
elements  from  the  language  of  the  court,  and  the  deliberate  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
registers  is  exploited  as  a  source  of  humour  (cf.  12.2.2).  Glykas’  usage  is  also  mixed, 
varying  according  to  whether  he  is  making  serious  pleas  to  the  emperor  (in  a  rhetori¬ 
cally  elaborated  and  learned  style),  narrating  his  own  racy  anecdotes  (in  a  register 
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perhaps  reflecting  the  aristocratic  vernacular),  or  quoting  and  elaborating  on  prover¬ 
bial  words  of  wisdom  (apparently  in  a  more  popular  variety). 

The  restricted  and  predominantly  comic  use  of  the  vernacular  at  this  time  indicates 
that  a  written  language  based  on  spoken  Greek  (even  the  spoken  Greek  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy)  was  not  yet  a  serious  long-term  option.  Though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  conversational  Greek  of  the  upper  classes  was  closer  to  spoken  norms  than  the 
formal  language  of  the  court  (cf.  Dawkins  (1953:  258)),  or  indeed  that  the  Greek 
written  for  everyday  purposes  was  signiflcantly  less  conservative  than  the  conventional 
language  of  literature  and  scholarship,  the  literary  exploitation  of  such  varieties  could 
only  have  seemed  an  amusing  distraction  to  an  elite  whose  education  and  instincts  led 
them  to  seek  validation  by  reference  to  tradition,  and  for  whom  the  capacity  to  read 
and  write  the  forms  of  Greek  supplied  by  that  tradition  remained  fundamental  to  their 
sense  of  who  they  were.  The  beginnings  of  a  readjustment  to  traditional  Byzantine 
perceptions  were  initiated  by  the  catastrophe  of  1204,  and  promoted  thereafter  by  the 
ever  greater  influx  of  western  ideas  and  practices  occasioned  by  the  decentralization 
of  power  following  the  advent  of  western  rule  and  western  settlers  in  much  of  the 
former  territory  of  the  empire. 

8.4.4  The  vernacular  literature  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 

Though  all  serious  literature  continued  to  require  traditional  media  within  the  residual 
Byzantine  state,  western  use  of  the  modern  Romance  languages  for  writing,  especially 
the  writing  of  romances,  was  influential  in  the  development  of  a  corresponding  Greek 
idiom  for  the  kind  of  Actional  literature  that  was  once  again  in  demand  during  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  (cf.  8.4.5  and  12.3).  Other  vernacular  work  of  this  period 
includes  a  collection  of  political  allegories  ostensibly  dealing  with  animals,  birds,  fruit 
and  flsh,  the  last  two  of  which  are,  for  the  first  time,  written  in  prose  (Beck  (1971: 
173-9)). 

A  further  consequence  of  western  rule  was  an  extension  of  the  vernacular  style  to 
compositions  with  near-contemporary  historical  content,  such  as  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Tocco,  celebrating  the  exploits  of  the  ruling  dynasty  in  Epirus,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Morea,  an  early  14th-century  account  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  and  the 
subsequent  deeds  of  the  de  Villehardouin  family  in  the  Peloponnese  (cf.  12.3.3).  To 
judge  by  its  anti-Byzantine  views,  the  latter  is  probably  by  a  writer  of  French  immigrant 
stock  who  cared  little  for  the  Greek  literary  tradition  (cf.  Shawcross  (2009))  and  intro¬ 
duced  elements  of  his  own  spoken  Greek,  presumably  reflecting  the  Peloponnesian 
vernacular  of  the  era,  into  language  otherwise  reminiscent  of  traditional  forms  of 
popular  verse. 

Another,  long-term,  consequence  was  the  eventual  emergence  of  distinctively  dia¬ 
lectal  literature  in  major  cultural  centres  such  as  Cyprus  and  Crete  (cf.  12.4,  and  see 
Part  III,  14.2.4).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spoken  Greek  of  the  middle  ages, 
particularly  among  the  lower  social  classes,  was  already  well-diversified  by  region  (cf. 
chapter  11).  But  the  decisive  break  with  traditional  cultural  values  occasioned  by 
western  government  brought  local  varieties  into  prominence  as  written  (official  and 
literary)  media  in  an  unprecedented  way,  particularly  in  the  two  greatest  of  the  Greek 
islands,  both  of  which  had  already  experienced  disruption  in  the  continuity  of  Byzantine 
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rule  prior  to  1204.  We  therefore  have  poetry  with  recognizably  Cretan  characteristics 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  marking  the  beginning  of  a  literary  tradition 
that  culminates  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  16th/17th-century  ‘Cretan  Renaissance’. 
From  Cyprus  there  is  the  translation  of  a  corpus  of  French  legal  texts  (Assizes,  14th 
century),  a  collection  of  poems  in  the  manner  of  Petrarch,  and  prose  chronicles  by 
Georgios  Boustronios  and  Leontios  Machairas  (Recital  Concerning  the  Sweet  Land  of 
Cyprus)  all  composed  in  an  early  form  of  Cypriot. 

8.4.5  The  romances 

The  period  of  literary  experimentation  with  spoken  registers  in  the  12th  century  was 
brief,  dying  out  some  twenty  years  before  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1204.  When 
the  vernacular  reappears  in  work  of  the  mid-13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries,  including 
both  original  romances  and  tales  translated  from  western  originals,  it  is  as  an  increas¬ 
ingly  uniform  art-language  with  little  regional  variation  or  local  character  and  a  mixed 
(vernacular/learned)  appearance.  It  is  immediately  clear  from  the  array  of  variant  read¬ 
ings  in  the  surviving  manuscripts  that  the  verbal  accuracy  expected  in  the  copying  of 
classical  or  learned  texts  did  not  extend  to  such  work.  These  linguistic  and  textual 
issues  merit  consideration. 

The  story  of  Libistros  and  Roddmne  perhaps  belongs  to  the  mid-late  13th  century 
(Agapitos  (2006),  Lendari  (2007:  65-71)),  those  of  KalUmachos  and  Chrysorroe  and 
Belthandros  and  Chrysdntza  to  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century;  the  Tale  of  Achilles 
is  now  thought  to  date  to  the  mid-14th  century.  Of  these  original  romances,  only  the 
tale  of  KalUmachos  and  Chrysorroe  can  be  attributed  with  any  confidence  to  a  known 
author,  namely  Andronikos  Palaiologos,  nephew  of  the  first  Palaiologan  emperor, 
Michael  VIII.  They  display  affinities  with  both  earlier  vernacular  work  and  the  learned 
romances  of  the  12th  century,  and  probably  once  again  represent  the  work  of  a  literary 
circle  closely  connected  with  the  imperial  court  in  Constantinople  (see  Beaton  (1996)). 

By  contrast,  such  evidence  as  we  have  suggests  that  the  translated  romances  origi¬ 
nated  in  Latin-dominated  lands.  The  War  of  Troy  (from  the  Roman  de  Troie  by  Benoit 
de  St  Maure)  is  perhaps  the  earliest  of  these,  dating  to  around  1350.  It  involves  some 
reduction  of  the  original,  and  also  shows  evidence  of  influence  from  the  learned  verse 
chronicle  composed  in  12th-century  Constantinople  by  Konstantmos  Manasses  (8.5.5). 
Phlorios  and  Pldtzia-Phlore  (translated  from  a  Tuscan  version  of  the  French  Fleur  et 
Blanchefleur)  is  usually  assigned  to  the  late  14th/early  15th  century,  and  the  translator 
seems  most  probably  to  have  lived  in  the  French-occupied  Peloponnese.  Its  relatively 
simple  language  and  versification  reflect  a  popular/vernacular  style  in  some  ways  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea,  but  the  composition  is  more  accomplished,  with 
evidence  of  borrowing  from  the  didactic  poem  Spaneas  (a  12th-  or  13th-century 
transposition  into  the  vernacular  of  an  earlier  Byzantine  collection  of  moral  precepts). 
Imperios  and  Margarona  is  more  a  precis  than  a  translation  of  its  apparent  source 
(Pierre  de  Provence  et  la  Belle  Maguelonne),  though  the  Greek  text  may  well  predate 
the  earliest  surviving  French  manuscript,  dated  1453,  and  so  be  based  on  a  version 
now  lost.  Both  this  tale  and  that  of  Apollonios  of  Tyre  (translated  from  a  14th-century 
Italian  prose  text  some  time  before  1450)  enjoyed  great  popularity  down  into  the  early 
modern  period,  as  evidenced  by  the  publication  in  Venice  of  a  new  Greek  translation 
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of  Apollonios,  in  rhyming  couplets,  c.1525,  and  a  rhymed  version  of  Imperios  in  1543. 
The  Greek  translation  of  Boccaccio’s  Theseid  was  also  printed  in  Venice  in  1529, 
though  the  translation  itself  was  most  probably  carried  out  in  the  late  15th/early  16th 
century  in  Venetian-ruled  Crete.  In  language  and  style  it  shows  influence  from  the 
earlier  romances  but  also  links  the  14th/15th-century  tradition  with  the  later  dialect 
literature  of  the  Cretan  Renaissance  (14.2.4). 

By  contrast,  the  poem  conventionally  called  The  Old  Knight  (the  manuscript  offers 
no  title)  belongs  to  the  very  different  tradition  of  the  Arthurian  cycle,  a  collection  of 
stories  that  normally  lacked  any  Greek  connection.  This  particular  tale,  however, 
makes  reference  to  ‘Palamedes  from  Babylon’,  a  minor  character  who  first  appears  in 
the  Arthurian  tradition  in  the  early  13th  century,  and  this  seems  to  have  motivated  an 
isolated  translation  from  an  otherwise  alien  corpus.  The  Greek  text  is  thought  to  date 
from  the  early  15th  century  and  to  be  based  on  a  French  or  Italian  version  derived 
from  an  ‘introduction’  added  to  the  French  romance  Guiron  de  Courtois  (or  Palamedes) 
in  the  late  13th  century.  Its  language  and  style  are  markedly  more  archaic  than  those 
of  the  other  romances,  and  its  allusions  to  Homer  are  alien  to  both  the  western  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  mainstream  Greek  romance. 

The  chief  issue  for  historians  of  the  Greek  language,  however,  is  that  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  mixed  language  of  the  romances.  This  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  question  of  why  the  romances  display  so  many  common  themes  and  so  much 
common  diction,  and  why  there  are  so  many  textual  discrepancies  among  different 
versions  of  the  same  story.  Competing  theories  are  surveyed  by  Beaton  (1996),  whose 
principal  conclusions  are  summarized  here. 

M.  and  E.  Jeffreys  have  argued  individually  (e.g.  M.  Jeffreys  (1973,  1974,  1987), 
E.  Jeffreys  (1979,  1981))  and  jointly  (e.g.  1971,  1979,  1983,  1986)  that  the  textual 
discrepancies  are  the  product  of  partially  oral  transmission  involving  a  mind-set  on 
the  part  of  copyists  that  led  them  to  ‘improve’  their  material  in  the  manner  of  the  epic 
rhapsodes  of  pre-classical  Greece.  According  to  this  approach,  the  metre  and  diction 
of  written  vernacular  poetry  (though  not  its  subject  matter)  were  modelled  on  a 
centuries-old  oral  tradition  of  narrative  verse  that  had  produced  a  linguistic  amalgam 
of  archaisms  and  more  contemporary  forms.  Others  have  argued  that  some  of  the 
poems  may  be  the  direct  products  of  such  an  oral  tradition  (e.g.  Trypanis  (1981: 
535-43),  or  that  different  manuscript  readings  reflect  different  performances  of  orally 
transmitted  texts  (e.g.  Eideneier  (1987),  Smith  (1987)).  By  contrast,  Spadaro  (1966, 
1975,  1976a,  1976b,  1977,  1978a,  1978b,  1981,  1987)  has  sought  to  explain  these 
common  features  as  the  product  of  straightforward  plagiarism  by  literate  writers 
lacking  creative  talent,  while  van  Gemert  and  Bakker  (1981),  Bakker  (1987),  Bakker 
and  van  Gemert  (1988),  prefer  an  account  in  terms  of  scribal  interpolation  and  con¬ 
tamination,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  well  supported  by  the  conspicuous  sharing  of 
verbal  characteristics  by  two  or  more  poems  in  a  single  manuscript  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  versions  of  the  same  poems. 

The  latter  approach  is  clearly  valid  in  specific  cases,  but  the  overall  similarities  of 
structure,  theme  and  diction  must  ultimately  be  due  to  factors  of  the  kind  proposed 
by  the  Jeffreys  and  Spadaro,  namely  widespread  borrowing,  including  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  traditional  Greek  elements  into  the  translated  romances.  But  elements  that  are 
ultimately  of  oral  origin  might  easily  have  become  the  subject  of  fully  literate  borrow- 
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ing  and  further  development  at  a  later  date,  as  suggested  by  connections  between  the 
original  romances  and  poetry  of  the  12th  century,  and  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
‘oral’  phraseology  in  the  romances  appears  to  be  compositionally  non-functional  or 
even  original  (Baiiml  (1984)).  In  all  probability,  then,  the  literate  authors/translators 
of  the  romances  appealed  simultaneously  to  traditional  oral  poetry,  to  learned  and 
vernacular  literary  compositions  of  the  12th  century,  and  to  the  contemporary  fictional 
literature  of  the  west,  sometimes  developing  new  turns  of  phrase  of  their  own  that 
were  in  turn  borrowed  and  adapted  in  a  process  leading  to  the  development  of  a 
‘modern’  literary  vernacular.  Furthermore,  since  these  were  far  from  being  classic 
works  of  an  established  literary  canon,  their  status  remained  correspondingly  low  and 
transmission  often  lay  in  the  hands  of  copyists  who  also  composed  (Eideneier  (1982/3)), 
thus  allowing  for  easy  adaptation  and  redeployment  of  other  people’s  material  in  their 
own  work,  or  of  their  material  in  the  work  of  others. 

From  this  perspective,  the  mixed  language  of  the  romances  may  well  reflect  a  distant 
oral  background,  but  is  not  itself  primarily  or  exclusively  of  oral  origin.  After  all,  the 
principal  initiative  for  using  a  written  version  of  the  vernacular  came  ‘from  above’  in 
both  the  12th  and  the  14th  centuries,  and  the  earliest  authors,  all  members  of  the 
metropolitan  elite,  seemingly  forged  a  new  literary  language  with  a  vernacular  base 
out  of  the  heterogeneous  spoken  and  written  varieties  familiar  to  them.  With  the 
passage  of  time,  however,  the  language  of  romances  became  steadily  more  popular,  as 
vernacular  forms  replaced  learned  counterparts  in  the  context  of  the  breakdown  of 
political  and  educational  institutions  in  the  Greek-speaking  world,  a  process  applying 
both  to  later  compositions/translations  and  to  later  copies  of  earlier  texts. 

But  this  process  was  never  taken  to  completion  in  Byzantine  lands,  where,  in  the 
wake  of  Turkish  occupation,  the  survivors  instinctively  reverted  to  traditional  forms 
of  written  expression.  In  Venetian  Crete,  by  contrast,  where  the  evolution  of  a  modern 
written  style  continued  until  the  island  fell  to  the  Turks  in  1669,  a  literary  vehicle  of 
great  range  and  subtlety  was  developed  out  of  just  such  a  blend  of  learned  and  spoken 
(now  specifically  dialectal)  elements,  cf.  14.2.4.  But  Crete  alone  could  not  provide  a 
standard  for  the  fragmented  Greek  world  as  a  whole,  and  when  partial  Greek  inde¬ 
pendence  came  in  the  19th  century,  the  debate  about  the  form  a  modern  standard 
language  should  take  was  undertaken  virtually  ab  initio  (cf.  Part  III,  15.4  and 
chapter  17). 

8.4.6  Other  vernacular  material 

In  the  later  middle  ages  basic  literacy  began  once  again  to  extend  down  the  social  scale 
in  a  process  reflected  in  a  steady  demand  for  written  material  of  a  practical  kind.  From 
around  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  therefore,  we  have  the  renewed  appearance, 
in  both  Byzantine  and  Latin-dominated  territories,  of  homilies,  sermons,  reference 
works  (e.g.  home  cures,  horoscopes  and  travel  guides)  and  assorted  low-level  docu¬ 
mentation  (e.g.  personal  letters,  local  archives,  wills  and  other  private  legal  docu¬ 
ments),  all  composed  in  forms  of  language  significantly  closer  to  the  spoken  norms  of 
the  age  than  traditional  written  varieties  hitherto  (see,  for  example,  Panayiotakis 
(1993)).  Much  of  this  was  inevitably  produced  by  people  who  were  unable  to  write 
in  a  more  learned  fashion,  but  there  may  also  be  a  few  texts  written  by  members  of 
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the  elite  on  practical  matters,  such  as  the  three  letters  of  Cardinal  Bessarion  (1403-72) 
discussed  in  Lambros  (1908),  which  contrast  starkly  with  his  Atticizing  literary  letters 
(see  Mohler  (1942),  Trapp  (1993)).^  The  volume  of  such  vernacular  prose  material  is 
still  considerable,  though  its  inherent  banality  militated  against  general  survival.  In 
areas  later  subject  to  Ottoman  rule  the  trend  to  wider  literacy  was  in  any  case  slowed. 
This  is,  none  the  less,  an  important  corrective  source  of  information  about  the  state 
of  spoken  Greek  in  the  period,  which  has  traditionally  been  based  heavily  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  vernacular  poetry  (cf.  Manolessou  (2003a)). 

8.5  ‘The  Koine’  in  Byzantium 

8.5.1  The  inheritance  from  antiquity 

The  Koine  in  late  antiquity  already  represented  a  wide  range  of  written  and  spoken 
styles  whose  use  passed  seamlessly  into  the  early  middle  ages.  At  the  top  end  of  this 
spectrum  was  the  heavily  Atticized  Greek  used  for  literary  composition  and  epistolog- 
raphy.  This  shaded  downwards  into  the  official  language  of  imperial  and  patriarchal 
administration  and  the  more  free-flowing  style  of  academic  and  theological  debate  (see 
Hinterberger  (2006)  for  the  notion  of  a  high  Byzantine  Schriftkoine) .  All  of  these 
varieties  retained  an  essentially  ancient  form  on  the  surface,  especially  in  morphology, 
but  in  different  degrees  incorporated  elements  of  contemporary  syntax  and  lexicon 
through  natural  interference  with  spoken  Greek,  many  of  which  then  became  standard 
in  the  relevant  style  through  imitation  and  repeated  use. 

In  the  centre  of  the  linguistic  spectrum  was  the  more  routine  language  of  day-to-day 
administration,  which  was  syntactically  simpler,  and,  in  the  interests  of  wider  intelli¬ 
gibility,  allowed  a  greater  degree  of  compromise  with  spoken  Greek.  Alongside  this 
was  the  ‘literary’  colloquial  based  on  the  practice  of  the  New  Testament  and  other 
early  Christian  writing,  which  was  much  more  lively  and  varied  in  its  usage,  and  at 
least  in  the  early  stages  of  its  development,  permitted  a  fairly  direct  interface  with  the 
spoken  language. 

Although  the  social  and  regional  dialects  of  spoken  Greek  in  late  antiquity  were 
also  treated  as  varieties  of  the  Koine  in  Part  I,  it  is  customary,  as  above,  to  refer  to 
the  spoken  Greek  of  the  Byzantine  period,  and  to  the  written  varieties  eventually  based 
on  it,  as  ‘the  vernacular’.  Since  the  elaborated  literary  language  of  the  elite  also  stands 
apart  from  the  norms  of  the  written  Byzantine  Koine,  this  term  (‘the  Koine’)  will  be 
used  henceforth  to  refer  specifically  to  the  spectrum  of  established  but  non- 
belletristic  varieties  of  written  Greek  that  were  inherited  from  the  ancient  world  and 
then  adapted  and  developed  in  their  new  medieval  context. 

8.5.2  Academic  and  ecclesiastical  Greek 

Alongside  the  Atticized  writings  of  authors  such  as  Michael  Psellos  (see  Bohlig  (1956) 
for  discussion),  there  was  an  ‘academic’  style  that  continued  the  technical,  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  scientific  Koine  of  late  antiquity.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Bibliotheca  of 
the  9th-century  patriarch  Photios,  certain  sections  of  the  private  works  of  the  emperor 
Konstantinos  VII  in  the  10th  century  (see  8.5.4  and  10.4.1),  the  miscellaneous  writings 
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of  the  churchman  Eustathios  from  the  12th  century  (though  not  his  historiography), 
and  the  scholarly  works  of  Maximos  Planoudes  and  Theodoros  Metochites  from  the 
Palaiologan  period.  This  practical  style  of  the  educated  elite,  employed  for  discussion 
of  matters  of  a  learned  nature,  shows  a  steady  pattern  of  retarded  compromise  with 
the  evolution  of  educated  varieties  of  spoken  Greek,  as  we  shall  see  in  chapter  10. 

The  church  hierarchy  also  employed  a  plainer  continuation  of  the  Koine  for  most 
purposes,  including  ecclesiastical  administration,  since  the  recherche  classicizing  of 
higher  forms  of  secular  writing  was  felt  to  characterize  literature  associated  with  pagan 
antiquity  (see  Hunger  and  Kresten  (1981),  Cupane  et  al.  (1995),  Koder  et  al.  (2001) 
for  a  full  edition  of  the  documents  of  the  14th  century).  A  distinctively  ecclesiastical 
variant  of  scholarly  Greek  also  evolved  during  the  middle  and  late  Byzantine  periods, 
involving  its  own  characteristic  vocabulary,  but  similarly  lacking  the  more  ‘elegant’ 
(i.e.  Attic/literary)  features  of  secular  belles  lettres  and  the  ‘livelier’  (i.e.  vernacular) 
elements  of  popular  forms  of  written  Greek.  A  good  example  of  this  style  is  provided 
by  the  work  of  the  14th-century  theologian  Gregorios  Palamas,  bishop  of  Thessaloniki 
and  author  of  the  work  Defence  of  the  Holy  Hesychasts  (Chrestou  (1962,  1966, 
1970)). 

In  the  Ottoman  period  the  Greek  intelligentsia  increasingly  identified  itself  with  the 
Orthodox  church,  which  at  that  time  offered  the  only  institutional  structures  capable 
of  sustaining  scholarly  activity.  The  language  of  ecclesiastical  administration  and  the 
language  of  academic,  now  primarily  theological,  discourse  therefore  developed  hand 
in  hand,  until  eventually  Greek  speakers,  first  in  western  and  then  in  Ottoman  terri¬ 
tories,  began  to  assume  positions  of  influence  and  responsibility  in  contemporary  poli¬ 
tics  and  commerce  and  more  generally  to  broaden  their  intellectual  horizons.  Under 
the  impact  first  of  the  Renaissance  (mainly  in  the  west)  and  then  of  the  European 
Enlightenment,  the  normal  written  language  of  the  educated  classes  started  to  develop 
in  line  with  the  revival  of  secular  learning  and  the  emergence  of  new  perspectives. 
Many  elements  of  contemporary  spoken  Greek  were  now  absorbed,  together  with  a 
great  deal  of  new  terminology  calqued  on  the  usage  of  western  languages,  especially 
Erench.  By  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  this  had  led  to  the  emergence  of  a 
common  rhetorical  style  among  Greek  intellectuals  which,  acrimonious  debate  not¬ 
withstanding,  formed  the  de  facto  basis  for  the  official  language  of  the  independent 
Greek  kingdom  in  the  early  19th  century  (see  chapter  15). 

8.5.3  Official  and  administrative  Greek 

The  Egyptian  papyri  peter  out  in  the  8th  century  in  the  wake  of  the  Arab  conquest 
and  inscriptions  of  all  kinds  become  exceedingly  rare  after  c.600  (see  12.1.2  for  the 
major  exception).  Our  knowledge  of  official  writing  in  the  middle  ages  therefore 
depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  survival  of  manuscript  copies  of  imperial  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  decrees,  diplomatic  documents  and  correspondence.  Such  archive  material 
begins  to  be  preserved  in  ever  greater  quantity  from  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  century 
onwards  (see,  for  example,  the  collections  in  Miklosich  and  Muller  (1860-90)),  and 
is  composed  for  the  most  part  in  a  modernized  version  of  the  high  administrative  Koine 
of  late  antiquity,  providing  eloquent  testimony  to  the  ingrained  conservatism  of  the 
Greek-speaking  establishment  (see  10.7). 
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During  the  period  of  western  rule  after  1204,  however,  and  even  in  the  Ottoman 
period,  Greek  retained  something  of  its  status  as  a  diplomatic  language  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  and  the  style  employed  for  such  purposes  by  foreigners  and  Greeks 
operating  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Constantinopolitan  establishment  was  rather  closer 
to  that  of  the  educated  speech  of  the  relevant  periods  (cf.  15.1). 

8.5.4  Practical  writing  in  the  middle  period 

Given  the  dearth  of  relevant  documentary  material,  we  are  obliged,  in  attempting  to 
trace  the  development  of  less  elevated  forms  of  Greek  through  the  middle  Byzantine 
period  (i.e.  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  centuries),  to  rely  on  those  literary  sources  which, 
for  traditional  or  generic  reasons,  permitted  rather  higher  levels  of  compromise  with 
developments  in  the  spoken  language  than  the  varieties  considered  so  far. 

In  the  secular  domain  we  have  a  number  of  texts  dealing  with  practical  rather  than 
scholarly  matters,  and  designed  exclusively  to  inform  rather  than  to  entertain.  These 
typically  employ  a  more  basic  style  than  that  of  strictly  academic  discourse,  and  espe¬ 
cially  when  not  intended  for  general  publication,  provide  valuable  insights  into  the 
educated  colloquial  Greek  of  their  times.  Notable  in  this  connection  are  the  confidential 
works  attributed  to  the  emperor  Konstantinos  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (905-59),  which 
originally  circulated  privately  among  the  members  of  the  imperial  household.'*  The  De 
Caeremoniis,  for  example,  is  a  guide  to  court  ceremonial,  while  the  De  Administrando 
Imperio,  composed  in  the  form  of  an  advisory  memorandum  to  his  son,  Romanos  II, 
includes  much  secret  information  about  foreign  policy.  In  the  introductions  to  both 
works,  the  emperor  justifies,  in  a  literary  style,  the  deliberate  avoidance  thereafter  of 
‘Atticized’  writing  in  the  interests  of  clarity  and  effective  instruction  (cf.  10.4. 1). 
Collectively,  however,  they  remain  the  works  of  educated  men,  ranging  stylistically 
from  a  near-academic  register,  with  influences  from  the  language  of  imperial  admin¬ 
istration,  to  a  more  basic  variant  that  owes  much  to  the  conventions  of  the  chrono- 
graphic  tradition  (see  8.5.5  below). 

There  are  also  military  handbooks  (the  Corpus  Tacticorum),  and  a  late  11th-century 
piece  entitled  Strategikon  (‘generalship/strategy’)  by  a  man  named  Kekaumenos,  a 
landowner  in  northern  Greece  who  belonged  to  a  family  of  Armenian  origin.  He  may 
or  may  not  be  the  distinguished  Byzantine  general  Katakalon  Kekaumenos,  but  he 
certainly  based  his  manual  of  advice  to  his  son  on  personal  experience  as  a  military 
commander  and  provincial  governor.  Besides  military  counsel,  the  book  also  offers 
guidance  on  aspects  of  daily  life,  and  reveals  the  conservative  piety  and  deep-seated 
suspicion  of  a  landed  aristocrat  who  believed  the  old  order  was  passing  away.  He 
professes  not  to  have  received  a  literary  education  (I9I),  and  writes  accordingly  in  a 
simple  style  (see  10.4.2),  providing  valuable  insights  into  the  educated  colloquial  of 
the  period,  and  revealing  a  written  language  poised  between  the  constraints  of  ancient 
written  precedent  and  contemporary  spoken  norms. 

8.5.5  Chronicles 

Perhaps  the  most  important  genre  falling  within  the  general  category  of  middle-to- 
popular  writing,  however,  is  the  world  chronicle  or  chronography,  in  which  secular 
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and  religious  interests  combine  (cf.  Croke  (1990),  Scott  (1990),  and  see  10.2).  Work 
of  this  kind  had  its  origins  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  when  the  clash  of  Greek,  Egyptian 
and  Jewish  traditions  in  the  great  cosmopolitan  cities  had  first  highlighted  the  need 
for  the  synchronization  of  different  traditions  and  the  establishment  of  chronological 
priorities.  Subsequent  Christianization  brought  an  increased  sensitivity  to  such  ques¬ 
tions,  centring  on  the  origins  of  particular  beliefs  and  principles  of  behaviour.  But  once 
the  Christian  Greco-Roman  world,  including  its  classical  past  and  traditional  mythol¬ 
ogy,  had  been  ‘successfully’  synchronized  with  the  Hebrew  world  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  focus  was  transferred,  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  to  the  construction  of 
an  absolute  chronology  of  ‘events’,  from  the  creation,  via  the  incarnation,  to  the 
present,  and  the  development  of  a  framework  for  the  calculation  of  future  events 
prophesied  in  scripture  (above  all  the  second  coming  and  the  end  of  the  world).  Many 
of  the  great  Christian  writers  of  the  Roman  imperial  period  (e.g.  Clement,  Origen  and 
Eusebius)  played  an  important  role  in  these  enterprises,  and  by  the  6th  century  a  large 
body  of  relevant  work  had  been  compiled,  which  then  served  as  source  material  for 
the  eclectic  chronographers  of  the  subsequent  era. 

We  should  note  at  the  outset  that  chronicles  and  histories  had  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes.  Narrative  history  in  the  classical  tradition,  composed  in  an  Atticizing 
style  and  carefully  distinguishing  ‘history’  from  ‘myth’,  dealt  with  designated  periods 
in  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  was  intended  to  provide  knowledge  and  recreation  for  an 
educated  elite  while  simultaneously  praising  the  achievements  of  emperors.  The  last 
example  before  the  Byzantine  dark  age  is  the  history  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Maurikios  (582-602)  by  Theophylaktos  Simokattes.  Chronicles  on  the  other  hand  had 
universal  scope,  treated  the  creation  and  the  wars  of  loustinianos  alike  as  ‘events’  in 
time,  and  were  intended  to  serve  as  works  of  reference  for  literate  Christians  of  all 
ranks.  In  general  they  do  little  more  than  list  occurrences  by  year,  although  religious 
and  political  polemic  became  an  established  component  of  the  tradition. 

This  rather  sharp  distinction  became  somewhat  blurred  during  the  Iconoclastic 
period,  when  the  widespread  collapse  of  urban  civilization  occasioned  by  the  Arab 
conquests  led  to  the  demise  of  narrative  history  and  other  scholarly  activity,  and 
traditionally  popular  forms  of  writing  were  raised  stylistically  as  the  reading  public 
became  increasingly  restricted.  Consequently,  even  as  times  improved,  a  rather  high 
chronographic  style  prevailed,  so  that  Michael  Psellos,  for  example,  was  able  to  call 
his  highly  literary  biographical  memoirs  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  from  976  to 
1078  a  Chronographia  (perhaps  in  part  because  it  lacked  the  distanced  formality  of 
the  Thucydidean  tradition).  But  connected  historical  narratives  dealing  with  specific 
periods  were  again  attempted  from  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Nikephoros  (served 
806-15),  with  a  true  revival  of  historiography  in  the  10th  century  under  the  patronage 
of  Konstantinos  VII  (e.g.  the  History  of  the  Emperors  by  loseph  Genesios,  covering 
the  years  813-86,  or  the  anonymous  continuation  of  Theophanes’  chronicle  to  961). 
Historical  writing  in  the  classical  tradition,  however,  resumed  in  earnest  with  Michael 
Attaleiates  (c.l028-c.l085),  and,  as  noted,  such  work  continued  into  the  age  of  the 
Palaiologoi. 

The  early  Byzantine  chronicles  reflect  an  emerging  interpretation  of  history  as  the 
working  out  of  God’s  plan  for  mankind,  in  which  the  emperor  is  seen  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  divine  will,  and  the  empire  as  an  earthly  reflection  of  the  divine  kingdom  (a 
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Hellenistic  conceit  first  adapted  to  the  Christian/Roman  context  by  Eusebius).  There 
is  no  good  reason  to  think,  as  was  often  supposed  in  the  past,  that  they  were  typically 
compiled  by  poorly  educated  provincial  monks  in  an  effort  to  present  a  Christian  view 
of  world  history  to  the  rural  masses  (cf.  Beck  (1965:  188-97),  Mango  (1980:  189-200) 
for  discussion  of  this  important  point).  Though  they  may  sometimes  seem  naive  and 
uncritical  to  a  modern  reader  (Nicol  (1991:  77)),  many  were  put  together  by  high- 
ranking  officials  (some  of  whom  were  also,  or  later  became,  monks),  and  they  reflect, 
in  the  context  of  a  conceptual  framework  of  considerable  sophistication  and  complex¬ 
ity,  the  same  intellectual  preconceptions  and  preoccupations  as  seen  in  contemporary 
histories  (see,  for  example,  the  papers  in  Jeffreys  et  al.  (1990)).  As  practical  works  of 
reference,  however,  they  reflect,  at  least  in  the  earlier  periods,  a  range  of  unpretentious 
styles  directly  related  to  the  diverse  sources  from  which  the  material  was  typically 
excerpted,  particularly  those  of  day-to-day  administration  and  the  popular  Christian 
tradition. 

Important  examples  from  the  early  and  middle  Byzantine  periods  include  the  work 
of  the  6th-century  Syrian  loannes  Malalas,  dealing  with  the  period  from  the  creation 
to  565  (malal  is  Syriac  for  pfiTwp  [‘ritor]  ‘orator/sophist’,  i.e.  someone  with  a  good 
education);  the  anonymous  7th-century  Paschal  Chronicle,  designed  to  provide 
an  accurate  framework  for  calculating  the  dates  of  Easter  and  other  Christian  festivals 
by  setting  out  events  from  the  creation  down  to  629;  the  continuation  of  the  work 
of  Georgios  Synkellos  (monk  and  secretary  to  the  patriarch),  compiled  by  the 
Constantinopolitan  aristocrat  (later  monk)  Theophanes  in  the  early  9th  century,  and 
covering  the  period  284-81;  the  mid  9th-century  Chronicle  of  Georgios  Monachos 
(‘Monk’),  covering  the  creation  down  to  842  (later  extended  to  948);  the  various 
versions  of  the  10th-century  work  most  frequently  attributed  to  Symeon  Logothetes 
(‘Chancellor’,  conceivably  the  same  man  who  transposed  the  saints’  lives  into  ‘better’ 
Greek),  which  provide  a  further  extension  down  to  948  of  an  earlier  chronicle 
that  had  originally  covered  the  period  from  Adam  to  714,  but  had  already  been 
extended  to  842  (Scott  (1990:  46-7));  and  finally,  in  the  11th  century,  the  chronicle/ 
history  of  loannes  Skylitzes,  covering  the  years  811-1057  (later  extended  to  1079), 
and  the  chronicle  of  Georgios  Kedrenos,  dealing  with  the  period  from  the  creation 
to  1057. 

As  expected,  the  linguistic  register  of  such  work  rose  as  the  literate  population 
contracted,  and  the  chronographic  style,  originally  quite  closely  related  to  the  language 
of  day-to-day  administration  (as  seen  most  clearly  in  Malalas,  for  example),  begins  to 
merge  with  that  of  academic  discourse  from  the  10th  century  onwards.  Theophanes, 
working  in  the  final  years  of  Iconoclasm,  is  an  important  transitional  figure  in  this 
development.  In  the  later  Byzantine  period,  therefore,  we  have  the  rather  scholarly 
work  of  loannes  Zonaras,  a  12th-century  court  official,  who  again  became  a  monk  in 
later  life.  This  covers  the  years  from  the  creation  to  1118,  and  uses  many  sources  that 
are  now  lost.  There  is  also  the  less  impressive,  though  very  popular,  verse  chronicle 
entitled  Synopsis  Istorike  by  the  government  official  Konstantinos  Manasses  (who  was 
also  the  author  of  one  of  the  ‘learned’  verse  romances  mentioned  above),  dealing  with 
the  same  period,  but  presumably  intended  to  entertain  as  much  as  to  inform  the 
growing  reading  public  of  the  period.  Both  suggest  an  elaborated  middle  style,  in  line 
with  the  conventions  of  the  period,  though  Zonaras  also  reflects  the  more  Atticized 
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Style  of  some  of  his  sources  (e.g.  in  his  paraphrase  of  Cassius  Dio  in  books  7-9,  dealing 
with  the  period  from  the  landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  to  146  bc). 

Subsequent  chronographic  work,  however,  suffered  a  marked  decline  in  quality,  a 
process  that  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  strong  revival  of  ‘literary’  historiography 
in  the  Palaiologan  period,  as  represented  by  the  works  of  writers  such  as  Georgios 
Akropolites  (1217-82),  Nikephoros  Gregoras  (1290-1360),  loannes  VI  Kantakouzenos 
(died  1382),  PMichael  Doukas  (c.l400-c.l470)  and  Michael  Kritoboulos  (c.  1400-post 
1467).  None  the  less,  chronicles  continued  to  be  written  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
and  such  works  supplied  the  basic  ‘historical’  reading  matter  for  the  bulk  of  the  Greek 
people  until  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  era.  Their  still  essentially  medieval  world 
view  was  severely  limited  by  the  superficiality  of  much  of  the  ancient  research  on  which 
the  tradition  was  based,  but  they  did  help  to  foster  an  attitude  of  unquestioning  piety 
that  was  actively  promoted  by  the  church  in  the  Ottoman  period  (Mango  (1980: 
199-200)). 

8.5.6  Christian  exegetical  literature  and  hagiography 

The  linguistic  precedent  provided  by  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament,  backed 
up  by  the  works  of  the  early  church  fathers,  offered  a  continuing  validation  for  the¬ 
matically  related  compositions  in  a  basic  style  aimed  at  the  still  quite  extensive  reading 
public  of  late  antiquity  and  the  early  middle  ages. 

Some  of  this  popular  Christian  work  was  strictly  exegetical  in  character,  and  was 
often  originally  delivered  in  the  form  of  sermons  composed  to  explain  the  mysteries 
to  the  masses  who  had  begun  to  flock  to  the  churches  with  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman  state.  Leading  figures  such  as  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  and  John  Chrysostom  played  a  central  role  in  this  enterprise,  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  their  works  were  circulated  widely  in  a  style  which,  while  retaining  a  biblical 
feel,  was  clearly  designed  to  be  accessible.  An  important  example  of  work  in  this  tradi¬ 
tion  from  the  Iconoclastic  period  is  the  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Mystical  Contemplation 
of  St  Germanos,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  715  to  730  (Meyendorff  (1984)), 
which  offers  an  allegorical  account  of  the  Orthodox  liturgy  which  soon  assumed  near¬ 
definitive  status.  Its  language  remains  close  to  that  of  the  scriptures,  and  indeed  the 
author  quotes  widely  from  them,  though  it  has  been  updated  in  a  number  of  minor 
details  and  displays  evidence  of  the  author’s  considerable  learning  (see  10.3.2). 

Hagiographic  works  (cf.  10.3.1)  also  continued  to  be  composed  in  a  basic  written 
style,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  many  were  still  being  written  by  leading  members 
of  the  church  hierarchy  in  the  early  Byzantine  period.  A  major  example  is  provided  by 
the  Life  of  St  John  the  Almsgiver,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  composed  by  his  friend  and 
fellow-Cypriot  Leontios,  bishop  of  Neapolis  (c.590-c.650).  This  presents  an  attractive 
picture  of  the  flamboyant  churchman  on  his  daily  rounds,  protecting  refugees  from  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Syria  against  unscrupulous  predators  and  founding  hospitals  and 
poor-houses  for  their  long-term  safety. 

Other  works  of  this  kind  were  written  by  educated  monks,  including  the  collection 
of  edifying  tales  in  the  Leimon  (Spiritual  Meadow)  of  loannes  Moschos  (c. 550-619), 
and  the  lives  of  the  Palestinian  saints  by  Kyrillos  of  Skythopolis  (c.524-c.558).  Once 
again,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  use  of  a  more  popular  form  of  Greek  at  this 
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time  reflects  anything  other  than  a  desire  to  communicate  widely.  Moschos,  for 
example,  travelled  with  Sophronios,  later  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  before  his  death  in 
Rome  in  619,  while  many  other  ‘monkish’  writers  in  the  genre  were  in  fact  employed 
in  the  church  administration  or  had  enjoyed  high-ranking  civil-service  careers  before 
their  retirement  from  the  world. 

During  the  middle  Byzantine  period,  as  noted,  many  lives  were  transposed  into  a 
higher  style  in  order  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  expectations  of  the  now  small 
and  exclusively  well-educated  reading  public  that  survived  in  the  cities.  Thereafter,  the 
Greek  of  this  tradition  tends  to  merge  with  that  of  the  previously  more  elaborated 
ecclesiastical  style  to  form  a  single  spectrum  (cf.  the  similar  approximation  of  the 
chronographic  and  academic  varieties  in  the  same  period). 

The  hagiographic  tradition  continued  into  the  11th  century,  when  a  steep  decline 
set  in  reflecting  the  greater  sophistication  of  an  age  in  which  secular  scholarship  was 
reviving  strongly.  The  exegetical  tradition,  however,  underwent  something  of  a  revival 
from  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  first  examples  of  homiletic  in  a  truly 
modern  vernacular  style,  composed  by  the  clergyman  Nathanael  (or  Neilos)  Bertos, 
make  their  appearance  in  lands  still  ruled  by  western  powers,^  where  the  successful 
use  of  contemporary  Romance  by  Catholic  priests  had  doubtless  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  their  Orthodox  counterparts  (see  Panayiotakis  (1993:  255-6),  Schartau 
(1974:  11-85,  1976:  70-5)). 

8.5.7  A  new  written  standard  in  the  later  empire 

Taking  a  general  overview  of  the  evolving  Koine  of  the  later  middle  ages,  it  is  perhaps 
best  to  think  in  terms  of  the  steady  evolution,  from  heterogeneous  sources,  of  a  single 
‘standard  language’  for  educated  discourse.  This  employed  classical  morphology 
overall,  but  had  eliminated  certain  classical  categories,  and  could  be  stylistically  varied 
by  the  adoption  or  avoidance  of  particular  sets  of  differential  ‘markers’  (mainly  lexical 
and  phraseological).  Increasingly,  we  see  in  such  middle-register  writing  the  crystalliza¬ 
tion  of  a  common  syntactic  framework,  defined  more  and  more  for  such  fundamental 
properties  as  word  order  and  pronoun  placement  by  the  norms  of  the  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  but  still  requiring  the  mechanical  addition  and/or  substitution  of  learned  voca¬ 
bulary  items,  and  the  use,  in  varying  degrees,  of  traditionally  or  generically  established 
realizations  of  particular  construction  types. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  note  especially  the  regular  use  of  the  dative  to  mark 
the  indirect  object  and  the  instrument,  the  occasional  appearance  of  optatives  in  hypo¬ 
thetical  conditionals  and  other  prospective  subordinate  clauses,  the  use  of  the  accusa¬ 
tive  and  infinitive  construction  and  especially  the  articular  infinitive  after  prepositions, 
and  the  retention  of  the  full  array  of  inflected  participles,  though  even  these,  when  not 
nominalized,  appear  mainly  in  the  nominative  (subject-orientated  adjuncts)  or  the 
genitive  (the  traditional  absolute  construction).  Only  the  highest  literary  varieties 
deviate  markedly  from  this  norm  through  a  more  thoroughgoing  adherence  to  classical 
diction  and  rules  of  syntax,  thus  falling  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  late  medieval 
Koine. 

From  the  Komnenian  period  onwards,  therefore,  between  the  extremes  of  Atticized 
belles  lettres  and  vernacular  experimentation,  a  partially  homogenized  middle  range 
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of  written  styles,  drawing  on  both  secular  and  religious  traditions,  continued  to  be 
used  whenever  communication  was  felt  to  be  more  important  than  a  show  of  learning 
(cf.  Browning  (1978)).  Many  important  writers  of  the  period,  including  Theodoros 
Prodromos,  Michael  Glykas,  Konstantinos  Manasses  and  loannes  Tzetzes,  used  both 
high  and  middle  styles  (and  in  some  cases  also  the  vernacular)  in  their  literary  and 
scholarly  output,  the  choice  determined  in  part  by  their  attitude  and  intended  audience, 
in  part  by  their  subject  matter. 

The  standard  character  of  this  register  is  reflected  directly  in  the  continued  practice 
of  transposition,  seen  previously  in  the  work  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  who  applied 
the  practice  ‘upwards’  to  the  traditionally  low-brow  language  of  saints’  lives,  appar¬ 
ently  aiming  for  a  minimally  Atticized  but  still  non-vernacular  variety  with  mainly 
classical  morphology  but  simplified  (albeit  archaizing)  syntax  and  non-recherche  (if 
also  traditional)  vocabulary.  In  the  Palaiologan  period,  however,  we  also  find  examples 
of  transposition  ‘down’  from  classicizing  Greek,  as  (probably)  in  the  moralizing  poem 
Spaneas,  of  which  there  is  also  a  truly  vernacular  version  (cf.  Spadaro  (1982-3)),  and 
in  the  metaphrases  of  literary  histories,  in  which  the  transposers  seem  to  have  aimed 
for  the  educated  idiom  of  the  urban  middle  class,  a  style  which,  unsurprisingly,  has 
much  in  common  with  the  language  of  the  chronographic  tradition  in  its  later  mani¬ 
festations  (see  10.5). 


8.6  The  Balkan  Sprachbund:  Future  Formations 

No  discussion  of  Greek  in  the  middle  ages  would  be  complete  without  mentioning  the 
convergence  phenomena  that  are  exhibited  by  the  languages  of  the  Balkans  and  whose 
origins  go  back  to  the  Byzantine  political  and  cultural  domination  of  the  region  from 
the  9th  century  onwards. 

Such  convergence  occurs  naturally  when  bi-  or  multi-lingualism  is  widespread  in  a 
given  region,  and  if  that  contact  is  prolonged,  and  the  social  networks  that  bind  the 
speakers  of  the  different  languages  are  sufficiently  tight,  a  set  of  characteristic  areal 
phenomena  may  eventually  emerge,  irrespective  of  genetic  relationships.  The  Balkans 
provide  one  of  the  most  famous  examples  of  this  phenomenon,  and  the  discipline  of 
Balkan  linguistics  has  been  developed  to  try  to  address  the  problems  raised  (see  e.g. 
Schaller  (1975),  Solta  (1980),  Joseph  (1983),  Friedman  (2000),  Tomic  (2006)). 

The  languages  centrally  involved  in  the  Balkan  Sprachbund  are  Greek,  Albanian, 
Romanian,  Serbian,  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian  (i.e.  the  Slavic  language  closely  related 
to  Bulgarian  which  is  spoken  in  the  northern  part  of  ancient  Macedonia,  formerly  a 
republic  within  Yugoslavia).  All  are  spoken  in  lands  which  were  either  once  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Constantinople  or  at  least  adjacent  to  former  Byzantine  territory,  and  their 
speakers  were  all  under  long-term  Byzantine  cultural  influence,  particularly  that  of  the 
Orthodox  church.  It  is  no  accident  that  Croatian,  despite  its  near  identity  with  Serbian 
in  most  other  respects,  is  excluded  from  the  group,  since  the  bulk  of  Croatia  beyond 
southern  Dalmatia  (Ragusa/Dubrovnik)  was  never  a  Byzantine  possession. 

Sandfeld  (1930)  argued  on  the  basis  of  the  spatial  extension  of  these  features  and 
their  relative  order  of  acquisition  that  Greek  was  the  ultimate  source  of  most  of  the 
innovations,  though  this  conclusion  has  not  commanded  universal  assent.  The  obvious 
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setting  for  the  beginning  of  the  process  is  the  middle  Byzantine  period,  after  the  loss 
of  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  when  relations  with  the  re-emerging  west  were 
tentative  and  sometimes  hostile,  and  the  main  thrust  of  Byzantine  foreign  policy  and 
missionary  activity  was  redirected  northwards  through  the  Balkans,  towards  the  Black 
Sea  and  to  Russia.  And  as  with  many  such  cultural  influences,  it  appears  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  centuries,  even  after  the  collapse  of  Byzantine  power  and  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  to  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Accordingly,  local  varieties  of  Turkish  appear 
to  be  involved  in  some  of  the  later  developments. 

Among  the  syntactic  features  typically  discussed  are  two  which  exclude  Greek  and 
show  that  Sandfeld’s  thesis  cannot  be  the  whole  story: 

(1)  (a)  Postposed  definiteness  marking  (including  suffixation),  though  with  each 

language  using  an  indigenous  morpheme/ending. 

(b)  The  numerals  11  to  19  formed  to  the  pattern  ‘one-upon-ten’,  etc. 

The  first  is  a  feature  of  Albanian,  Bulgarian/Macedonian  (the  other  Slavic  languages 
lack  an  article)  and  Romanian.  Its  source  remains  disputed,  though  the  suffixation  of 
a  definiteness  marker  to  object  nominals  in  Turkish  is  advocated  by  some  and  the 
postposed  article  of  Romanian  by  others.*”  The  second  unites  the  Slavic  languages, 
Albanian  and  Romanian,  but  since  the  formation  is  shared  by  Russian  outside  the 
Balkan  area  (but  not,  for  example,  by  extra-Balkan  Romance)  a  Slavic  source  seems 
most  likely. 

There  are,  however,  other  characteristics  which  support  the  view  that  Greek  played 
a  central  role  in  the  convergence  process.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  tendency 
for  infinitival  complements  to  control  verbs  to  be  replaced  by  finite  clauses  with  subjunc¬ 
tive  verb  forms.  This  had  its  origins  in  the  Hellenistic  Koine,  as  we  have  seen,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  spread  thereafter  (cf.  chapter  11  for  the  Byzantine  developments),  to  the  point 
where  the  infinitive  now  survives  only  vestigially  in  the  perfect  system.  The  phenomenon 
also  spread  through  Macedonian  and  Bulgarian,  but  it  peters  out  in  areas  more  remote 
from  Greek-speaking  populations.  The  southern  dialects  of  Albanian,  for  example,  use 
the  finite  construction,  but  the  northern  dialects  have  kept  their  infinitives.  Similarly, 
Serbian  follows  the  areal  pattern,  but  Croatian,  like  the  rest  of  Slavonic  outside  the 
Balkans,  continues  to  use  infinitives.  Romanian  is  interesting  in  that,  though  the  spoken 
language  also  follows  the  areal  pattern,  the  more  conservative  written  form  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  retains  the  usual  infinitival  constructions  of  Romance.  It  has  been  objected  that 
non-Balkan  Romance  and  much  of  Germanic  also  employ  such  finite  complements  with 
control  verbs  when  the  subjects  of  the  main  and  subordinate  clauses  are  referentially 
distinct.  But  the  key  innovation  is  the  use  of  finite  complements  when  the  subjects  are 
identical,  and  this  is  a  peculiarly  Balkan  feature  for  the  periods  under  investigation. 

A  particularly  important  example  of  infinitival  replacement  is  provided  by  the  con¬ 
structions  used  to  express  futurity.  Beginning  in  the  11th  century,  GeXto  ['9elo]  ‘I  wish’ 
began  to  replace  ['exo],  lit.  T  have’,  as  the  regular  future  auxiliary  with  an  infini¬ 
tival  complement.  This  periphrasis,  however,  also  retained  its  volitional  use,  and  in 
the  middle  Byzantine  period  was  used  alongside  both  OeXto  vd  ['0elo  na]  +  subjunctive 
to  mean  ‘wish’  and  bare  vd  [na]  (<  Lva  ['inaj  ‘that’)  +  subjunctive  to  mean  ‘will’.  Starting 
in  the  14th  century,  however,  at  least  some  present-tense  forms  of  GeXu  ['0elo] 
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underwent  an  optional  phonological  reduction  in  the  volitional  construction,  with  3sg 
6e  [9e]  eventually  being  generalized  to  all  persons  and  numbers  (thus  effectively  becom¬ 
ing  an  uninflected  volitional  particle;  see  Joseph  (1990:  chs.  5,  9),  Pappas  (1999), 
Pappas  and  Joseph  (2001),  Joseph  and  Pappas  (2002),  and  Markopoulos  (2009)  for 
a  range  of  views  about  the  origins  of  0e  [0e]  and  the  development  of  future  periphrases). 
Both  the  full-form  6eXai  va  ['0elo  na]  and  the  reduced  6e  vd  [0e  na]  constructions  then 
began  to  be  used  also  as  futures,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  this  use  eventually  became 
the  dominant  one.  It  is  already  widespread  in  this  function,  alongside  the  infinitival 
construction,  in  Cretan  Renaissance  literature  (see  Holton  (1993);  variants  such  as 
Gevd  [0ena],  Gavd  [0ana]  and  even  9eXd  [0ela]  are  also  attested  dialectally  and  in  folk 
songs).  0e  vd  [0e  na]  was  eventually  simplified  to  0d  [0a], ^  and  this  is  already  estab¬ 
lished  as  one  form  of  the  future  in  Cretan  Renaissance  comedy  (though  not  yet  in  more 
‘serious’  genres),  where  it  outnumbers  examples  of  both  OeXto  ['0elo]  +  infinitive  and 
0e  vd  ['0e  na]  +  subjunctive.  The  distinction  between  the  full-form  and  the  reduced- 
form  construction  was  finally  polarized  to  distinguish  the  volitional  from  the  future, 
and  0d  [0a]  is  now  the  standard  marker  of  futurity  in  modern  Greek  (cf.  11.3^). 

Significantly,  while  non-Balkan  Romance  and  northern  Albanian  dialects  form 
futures  with  ‘have’,  just  like  post-classical  and  early  medieval  Greek  and  Latin, 
Romanian,  the  southern  Albanian  dialects,  Macedonian  and  Bulgarian  all  form  their 
futures  with  a  reduced  and  uninflected  auxiliary  element  derived  from  the  verb  ‘wish’, 
exactly  like  Greek  in  the  later  medieval  and  modern  periods.  This  is  partly  true  also 
of  Serbian,  but  with  the  difference  that  the  auxiliary  is  inflected  for  person.  There  is 
some  reason,  then,  to  believe  that  Greek  may  have  been  the  source  of  this  key  areal 
characteristic  on  both  chronological  and  geographical  grounds,  since  the  emergence  of 
such  an  uninflected  clitic  auxiliary  in  the  later  middle  ages  (from  the  14th  century 
onwards)  is  unique  to  Greek  within  the  Balkan  territories  of  the  former  Byzantine 
empire. 


8.7  Conclusion 

In  the  Byzantine  period  the  higher  written  forms  of  Greek,  comprising  both  classicizing 
and  more  practical  styles,  were  the  only  varieties  to  achieve  ‘standard’  status,  because 
they  were  the  only  varieties  associated  with  high  culture,  education  and  the  official 
functions  of  the  state  and  its  institutions.  For  the  most  part,  naturally  acquired  varieties 
of  the  spoken  language,  even  those  used  by  the  elite,  were  not  considered  worth  cul¬ 
tivating  as  literary  or  official  media. 

But  Greek  speakers  who  were  at  all  literate  were  also  necessarily  diglossic  in  some 
degree,  because  literacy  could  only  be  acquired  through  the  study  of  learned  written 
forms  distinct  from  the  vernacular.  And  since  the  norms  and  conventions  of  written 
Greek  were  primarily  rooted  in  tradition  and  not  in  native  linguistic  competence,  it 
was  inevitable  that  all  forms  of  writing,  even  those  based  on  some  form  of  the  spoken 
language,  would  show  evidence  of  inconsistency  and  variation.  First  and  foremost,  the 
spoken  language  necessarily  interfered  with  composition  in  even  the  highest  styles  of 
writing,  and  even  the  best-educated  had  to  work  hard  to  maintain  the  various  norms 
associated  with  specific  genres  in  specific  periods  (which  in  any  case  were  themselves 
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the  hybrid  creations  of  a  long  tradition).  But  writing  in  ‘vernacular’  Greek  was  cor¬ 
respondingly  affected  by  the  acquisition  of  literacy,  through  interference  with  the 
linguistic  and  textual  conventions  associated  with  ‘higher’  genres;  and  in  this  case  the 
tendency  to  variation  was  massively  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  prior 
tradition  to  conform  to. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  to  keep  in  mind  that  ‘Greek’  in  the  middle  ages  represents 
a  broad  continuum  between  two  extremes  (‘classicizing/literary’  and  ‘popular/spoken’), 
a  situation  reflected  directly  in  the  many  different  written  registers  that  are  attested, 
and  which  remain  our  only  source  of  information,  even  for  spoken  Greek.  Lack  of 
consistency  in  writing  at  all  levels  is  a  natural  by-product  of  such  diglossia,  and  it 
remains  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  medieval  Koine  even  as  this  begins  to  develop 
into  a  more  uniform,  multi-purpose  variety  in  the  later  Byzantine  period.  It  also 
remains  characteristic  of  vernacular  writing  in  post-Byzantine  times,  as  we  shall  see, 
at  least  until  such  time  as  the  non-linguistic  attributes  of  a  standard  language  came  to 
be  associated  with  written  forms  linked  to  natively  acquired  spoken  varieties.  See 
Manolessou  (2008)  and  Toufexis  (2008)  for  full  discussion  of  these  important  issues 
and  their  implications. 


Notes 

1  Treadgold  (1997:  427-8)  argues  for  re-Hellenization  through  forced  migration  from  Asia 
Minor  in  the  early  9th  century,  though  the  reality  of  the  situation  is  far  from  clear. 

2  We  may  note  here  a  mention  of  ‘Digenen’  in  a  Dutch  text  of  the  13th  century  (M.  Janssen, 
personal  communication),  which  confirms  that  at  least  some  version  of  this  story  had  by 
then  been  widely  disseminated. 

3  There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  the  three  non-literary  letters  are  forgeries,  however,  given 
the  contrast  between  Bessarion’s  high  level  of  learning  and  the  rather  clumsy  form  of  Greek 
employed  in  these  documents. 

4  Most  of  these  were  in  fact  commissioned  rather  than  written  by  him  and  embrace  a  range 
of  source  material  and  styles  (see  Sevcenko  (1992)). 

5  Bertos  lived  in  both  Crete  and  Rhodes. 

6  In  Turkish  the  suffix  in  question  is  in  fact  an  object  marker  for  definite  nouns,  and  so  hardly 
qualifies  as  an  article.  Romanian  may  be  the  better  option  in  that  Latin  allowed  the  demon¬ 
strative  ille  (the  principal  source  of  the  Romance  article)  to  precede  or  follow  modified  nouns, 
with  proto-Romanian  apparently  generalizing  the  latter. 

7  Presumably  via  assimilation  >  [6a  na]  and  apocope  of  the  second  [a]  before  verb  forms 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  followed  by  generalization  of  [9a(n)]  and  loss  of  final  [n]. 
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9.1  Introduction 

Throughout  the  Byzantine  era  educated  writers  were  imbued  with  a  classicizing  spirit, 
and  though  the  standard  for  official  documents  and  scholarly  discourse  remained  a 
high  Koine,  literary  writers  were  always  eager  to  display  their  ancient  learning  in  more 
flamboyant  ways  when  circumstances  permitted.  This  retrospection  was  fostered  in  the 
middle  period  by  a  developing  pride  in  the  continuity  of  their  culture,  which  in  turn 
promoted  a  sense  of  otherness  vis-a-vis  ‘barbarian’  peoples  and  lent  to  the  language 
of  the  writers,  scholars  and  saints  in  the  unbroken  chain  linking  the  ancient  to  the 
medieval  world  a  near-sacred  authority. 

The  most  obvious  consequence  of  this  continuing  commitment  to  classical  ideals  is 
that  the  language  of  the  historian  Prokopios,  writing  in  the  reign  of  loustinianos  in 
the  6th  century,  can  in  some  respects  be  hard  to  distinguish  from  that  of  Michael 
Kritoboulos,  writing  of  the  sack  of  Constantinople  in  the  15th.  We  should  not, 
however,  overlook  the  very  considerable  shift  of  outlook  between  the  sophistication 
of  late  antiquity  and  the  rather  narrow  piety  of  the  early  medieval  period,  or  forget 
that,  despite  the  re-emergence  of  a  more  inquisitive  scholarly  outlook  in  the  11th 
century,  much  of  the  literary  composition  of  the  later  part  of  the  middle  Byzantine 
period  was  less  strictly  ‘classical’  in  style  (despite  its  liberal  use  of  Attic  phraseology) 
than  that  of  the  Palaiologan  period.  This  resurgence  of  classical  learning  eventually 
(and  thanks  in  part  to  the  input  of  Byzantine  refugees)  led  to  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
but  it  was  never  carried  through  to  its  conclusion  in  Byzantine  lands,  despite  the 
remarkable  artistic  achievements  of  the  Palaiologan  period,  because  of  the  empire’s 
desperately  reduced  circumstances  after  1204  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  the  little  that 
remained  to  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

In  the  sections  below,  the  literary  styles  of  authors  belonging  to  the  three  major 
periods  of  Byzantine  history  are  exemplified  and  analysed. 


9.2  The  Early  Period:  Prokopios  (First  Half  of  the  6th  Century) 

Prokopios  was  a  staff  officer  to  loustinianos’  general  Belisarios,  and  his  history  of  the 
wars  of  reconquest  is  a  vivid  eye-witness  account  modelled  largely  on  Thucydides 
(speeches  and  all),  but  with  many  features  of  Herodotean  style  and  vocabulary.  He 
was  also  a  fine  practical  linguist,  with  a  working  knowledge  of  Latin,  Syriac,  Gothic, 
Armenian  and  Persian,  and  his  account  of  the  peoples  of  the  empire  and  their  enemies 
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constitutes  a  uniquely  important  source  for  the  history  of  the  period.  Though  he  also 
wrote  a  monograph  about  the  buildings  which  loustinianos  had  constructed  through¬ 
out  the  empire,  including  the  new  Hagia  Sophia,  he  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his 
Secret  History,  which  flatly  contradicts  his  public  view  of  loustinianos,  and  contains 
much  vicious  invective  against  the  emperor’s  wife  Theodora.  See  Haury  (1905-13), 
Hunger  (1978:  I,  291-300),  Cameron  (1985),  Treadgold  (2007)  for  further  back¬ 
ground  to  the  man  and  his  work. 

The  piece  that  follows  comes  from  the  History,  and  explains  how  the  secret  of  silk 
production,  a  major  source  of  future  Byzantine  prosperity,  was  first  brought  to 
Constantinople:^ 

(1)  Ttto  toOtov  tov  xpovov  T&v  TLves'  povaxwv  ’IvSuv  ...  e?  (laaiXea 

yevopevoL  outu  Sp  ret  dpef)'!  Tfj  peTd^Ti  SLOLKTicreaGaL  MpoXoyouv,  019  [iriKeTL  'PtopaXoi 
CK  ITepacjy  tuv  CT(j)[aL  TToXe|j.'uoy  f|  dXXou  tou  eGvous'  to  e|iTT6Xr|iJ.a  touto  TTOLfiuaivTai 
...  eySeXexcuTara  8e  SLepeuycjpevo)  tO  PaaiXeT  Kal  dyaTTuyGayopieyo)  el  6  Xoyos"  aXTiGfi? 
e’LTi  ecfiaoKoy  ol  pioyaxol  OKCoXriKds'  TLya?  Tils'  peTd^ris  Sr|p.Loupyous  elyai  ...  dXXd 
Tous  |j.ey  aKcoXriicas  eyGdSe  ^cjvTas  SLaKopil^eLy  dp.f|X'Ti'“  elyai  ...  elyai  Se  Tcoy 
aKuXf|Kwy  TCjySe  Toy  yoyoy  (id  eKdoTou  dydpiGpa  ...  Tavra  eliToyTas  6  paaiXeus 
pieydXoLS  tous  dySpas  dyaGols  8(i)pT|CTaa9aL  6[j.oXoyf|oas  Tii  epyco  TrelGeL  eTTippcioai 
Toy  Xoyoy.  ol  8e  ...  Td  Te  cid  peTpyeyKay  es'  Bu^dyTioy,  es  OKiiXriKds  Te  ... 
peTanecjiuKeyaL  diaTTpa^dpeyoL  TpecfjouoL  Te  ouKaplyou  (fiuXXoLS,  kqI  dir'  auTou  ylyeoGai 
peTtt^ay  to  XoLiroy  KaTeoTTiuayTO  ey  'Pcopatojy  Tfj  yTj.  {History,  8.17.1-7) 

[i'po  'tuton  tor)  'xronon  'ton  dines  mona'xon  eks  in'don  'ikondes,  ... 

Around  this  the  time  of-the  some  monks{gen)  from  Indians  having-come... 
ez  vasi'lea  je'nomeny  'uto  6i  t(a)  am'fi  ti  me'taksi  Sjy'cisesGe 

to  king  becoming  thus  indeed  the-things  about  the  silk  to-administer(fut) 

omo'loyun,  os  mi'ceti  ro'mey  ek  per'son  ton  sfisi  pole'mion  i  'alu 
promised,  so-that  no-longer  Romans  from  Persians  the  to-them  enemies  or  other 
tu  'e0nus  to  em'bolima  'tuto  py'isonde  ...  endele'gestata  6e 

some  race  the  purchase  this  may-make  ...  Most-persistently  but 

Sjerevno'meno  to  vasi'li  ce  anapynOano'meno  i  o  'loyos  ali'Bis 

examining(dat)  to-the  emperor(dat)  and  inqmring(dat)  whether  the  story  true 

'ii  'efaskon  y  mona'gy  'skoli'kas  tinas  tis  me'taksis  Sitniur'yus  'ine  ... 

was(opt)  said  the  monks  worms  certain  of-the  silk  creators  to-be  ... 

a'la  tuz  men  'skolikas  en'GaSe  'zondas  Sjako'mizin  a'mixana  'ine  ... 

But  the  EMP  worms  here  living(acc)  to-convey  impossible  to-be  ... 

'ine  6e  ton  sko'likon  'tonde  ton  'yonon  o'a  e'kastu  a'nariGma  ... 

To-be  but  of-the  worms  these(gen)  the  offspring  eggs  of-each  numberless  ... 

'tafta  i'pondas  o  vasi'lefs  me'yalys  tus  'andras  aya'Gys 
These-thmgs  having-said(acc)  the  emperor  with-great  the  men(acc)  benefits 
60'risasGe  omolo'jisas  to  'eryo  'piGi  epir'rose  tol  'loyon.  y  6e  ... 

to-reward  havmg-promised(nom)  m-the  deed  persuades  to-confirm  the  story.  They  and  ... 

'ta  te  o'a  me'tinerjgan  ez  vy'zandion,  es  'skoli'kas  te  ...  metapefy'cene 
the  both  eggs  brought  to  Byzantium,  into  worms  and  ...  to-transform 
djapra'ksameny,  'trefu'si  te  syka'minu  'fylys,  c  ap  af'tu 
having-effected,  ...  they-nourish  and  of-mulberry  with-leaves,  and  from  this 
'jinesGe  'metaksan  to  ly'pon  kate'stisando  en  ro'meon  ti  ji.  ] 
to-happen  silk  for-the  future  they-established  in  of-Romans  the  land. 
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‘Around  this  time  some  of  the  monks  came  from  India  (in  fact  Sogdiana,  where  Nestorian 
missionaries  were  active)  . . .  and,  having  presented  themselves  before  the  emperor,  prom¬ 
ised  to  manage  the  silk  business  so  that  the  Romans  need  no  longer  purchase  this  com¬ 
modity  from  their  enemies  the  Persians,  or  from  any  other  race  ...  When  the  emperor 
interrogated  them  persistently  and  inquired  whether  their  story  was  true,  the  monks 
replied  that  certain  worms  were  the  makers  of  silk  . . .  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
them  there  alive;  ...  the  offspring  of  these  worms,  however,  were  eggs  produced  by  each 
in  countless  numbers  . . .  After  they  had  spoken  in  this  way  the  emperor  promised  to  reward 
the  men  with  great  benefits  and  urged  them  to  confirm  their  story  in  practice  . . .  They  then 
...  brought  the  eggs  to  Constantinople,  and  having  effected  their  transformation  ...  into 
worms,  fed  them  on  mulberry  leaves  and  thus  established  the  production  of  silk  in  Roman 
lands  for  the  future.’ 

Apart  from  the  typically  Herodotean  word  order  in  t&v  Ttves'  povaxwv  ['ton  dines 
mona'xon]  ‘some  of  the  monks’  and  similar  phrases  in  which  a  pronoun  is  sandwiched, 
the  language  is  very  largely  based  on  the  thousand-year-old  literary  Greek  of  classical 
Athens,  with  even  the  Thucydidean  es'  [es]  for  els'  [is]  ‘(in)to’.  The  contrast  with  contem¬ 
porary  private  papyrus  letters  reflecting  the  basic  spoken  language  of  Egypt  could  not  be 
starker.  Over  and  above  the  wholly  classical  lexicon  and  morphology,  we  may  note  the 
frequent  use  of  verb-final  word  order;  the  free  use  of  participles  and  infinitives  in  all  their 
classical  functions,  including  the  accusative  and  infinitive  to  mark  the  reported  speech 
after  ecjiaoKov  ['efaskon]  ‘they  said’;  the  routine,  non-emphatic  preposing  of  possessive 
genitives;  the  appearance  of  a  neuter  plural  adjective  (dpfiX«'^®  [a'mixana]  ‘impossible’) 
in  impersonal  constructions  where  logically  the  singular  would  be  expected  (a  favourite 
Thucydidean  trait);  and  the  use  of  the  optative  e’LT]  ['ii]  in  the  past-time  context  of  the 
indirect  question  after  dyaTTwOayopeva)  [anapyn0ano'meno]  ‘inquiring’. 


9.3  The  Middle  Period:  Michael  Psellos  (1018-78  or  1096) 

Michael  Psellos  served  the  empire  both  as  an  administrative  officer  and  as  a  minister, 
and  was  also  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  imperial  university,  a  post  that 
was  re-established  at  his  instigation. 

Among  his  voluminous  writings  the  Chronographia,  in  which  he  recounts  the 
history  of  his  time  in  the  form  of  vivid  memoirs  and  character  sketches,  is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  (see  Renauld  (1926-8),  Sewter  (1966),  Hunger  (1978: 1,  372-81),  Wilson 
(1983:  156-66),  Pietsch  (2005)).  This  work  represents  one  of  the  high  points  of 
Byzantine  prose  writing,  and  the  author’s  personal  involvement  in  the  events  described 
imparts  an  unusual  degree  of  vitality  to  the  narrative.  In  line  with  what  was  said  above 
((8.4.2)  his  Atticized  high  style  comprises  not  only  strictly  classical  forms  and  construc¬ 
tions  but  also  many  elements  of  Hellenistic  or  Roman  origin  beside  the  tangled 
Byzantine  word  orders  and  over-complex  phrases  encouraged  by  the  rhetorical  bias  of 
the  higher  education  system. 

Though  he  generally  sticks  to  classical  rules  of  morphology  and  syntax,  including 
a  particular  liking  for  the  dual,  his  work  also  displays  evidence  of  development  in  the 
formation  and  use  of  some  elements  of  classical  Greek  that  had  long  been  abandoned 
in  the  spoken  language.  The  irregular  athematic  verbs  with  Isg  present  indicative  in 
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-^LL  [-mi],  for  example,  show  a  markedly  reduced  and  simplified  paradigm,  while  the 
perfect  is  often  employed  as  a  simple  substitute  for  the  aorist,  and  the  pluperfect,  widely 
replaced  by  periphrases  with  ‘be’  +  aorist  participle  by  the  6th  century,  normally  lacks 
its  classical  augment  (if  the  tradition  is  to  be  trusted).  He  also  employs  a  number  of 
characteristic  Byzantinisms  that  were  well  established  through  classroom  teaching, 
such  as  the  free  use  of  the  optative  as  a  ‘marked’  variant  of  the  subjunctive  even  in 
non-past  contexts  (much  as  ‘may’  and  ‘might’  are  now  used  almost  interchangeably 
by  most  speakers  of  English;  see  also  10.4.1).  An  example  occurs  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  66  of  the  Chronographta,  where  Psellos  describes  how  the  empress  Zoe  made 
a  ‘living’  icon  of  Christ:^ 

(2)  dpeXei  tol  kuI  tov  eKeivTis',  lv'  oIitws'  elTTOipi,  Itictouv  6La|iop(()Ci)CTaaa 
dKpL|3eCTTepov,  kuI  Xapuporepa  uXt;  TTOLKLXacra,  piKpot)  6etv  epTTVouv  elpydaaTO  to 
elKOVLopa. 

[a'meli  ti  ce  ton  e'cinis,  ina  'utos  'ipimi,  ji'sun 

without-doubt  surely  both  the  of-her,  that  thus  I-might-speak(opt),  Jesus 
hjamor'fosasa  akri'vesteron,  ce  lambro'tera  'ili  pi'cilasa, 
having-shaped  more-accurately,  and  with-brighter  material  havmg-decorated, 
mi'kru  '6in  'empnun  ir'yasato  to  i'konizma.] 
a-little  short-of  breathing  she-made  the  image. 

‘Certainly,  having  given  a  more  accurate  shape  to  “her”  Jesus,  so  to  speak,  and  embel¬ 
lished  it  with  brighter  materials,  she  made  the  icon  almost  breathe.’ 

Since  the  optative  appears  in  an  authorial  parenthesis,  it  cannot  be  justified  by  the  rules 
of  classical  syntax.  Indeed,  the  normal  classical  construction  uses  an  infinitive  (cos'  etTrelv 
[os  i'pin]  ‘so  to-say’),  so  the  construction  has  apparently  been  influenced  by  contempo¬ 
rary  spoken  usage,  in  which  the  subjunctive  had  already  replaced  the  infinitive  in  many 
functions,  but  with  the  choice  of  the  optative  giving  a  more  ‘learned’  gloss. 

The  following  extract,  describing  the  uprising  against  the  emperor  Michael  V 
Kalaphates  (‘Caulker’,  his  father’s  trade),  gives  a  typical  sample  of  Psellos’  writing. 
Michael  had  been  adopted  by  the  empress  Zoe  (cf.  above),  who  was  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor,  but  when,  having  come  to  the  throne  in  1041,  he  tried  to  have  her  shut 
away  in  a  convent,  the  people  deposed  him: 

(3)  "QaTTep  yap  tlvos'  ^uptrayTes’  KpeiTTovos'  pereaxTiKOTes'  TtyeupaTos',  ouk  ctl  cm 
Tuy  TTpoTcpcov  cupcoyTo  Tijs-  JaJX'ns'  KaTaardaeuy,  dXX  o'l  tc  Spopoi  auTuy  payiKtoTepaL 
Kal  xflpes'  eppcopeyearepaL,  Kal  Tuy  oifSaXpcoy  al  (BoXal  TTuptoSeis'  re  kul  eySouauSaaL, 

OL  re  ToO  CTupaTos-  ToyoL  pupaXeurepoL,  peTappuSplCecrOaL  Se  Ttpos'  to  euaxripoyeaTepoy 
h  peTaTLOeaOaL  tuv  (JouXeupdTuy  ousels'  Tuy  TrdyTojy  e(3ouXeT6  ye,  f|  toO  auppouXeuoyTos' 
py. 

Ao^ay  Se  auToIs'  to  TTpuTa  em  to  yevos'  eKelyou  x^pelv  Kal  Tods'  oepyous' 
eKelycoy  olkous'  KaraaTpecpeiv  Kal  uTtepoyKous',  epyou  re  elyoyTo,  Kal  opoO  TTpoae(3aXXoy, 
Kal  TO  ^upfray  els'  eSacfos'  KaTepptjyyuTo,  Kal  Tuy  olKoSopripdruy  rd  pey  eTUKeKaXuiTTo, 
rd  S'  dyaKeKdXuTTTo'  etTeKaXuiTToyTO  pey  dpocfal  els'  yfjv  TTLTTTouaaL,  dyeKaXuTTToyTO 
Se  KpriTTlSes'  yfjOey  dyappriyyupeyaL,  uoTrep  auTcoy  Tijs  yfjs  to  dx6os  dnocfopTLCopeyris 
Kal  dTToppLTTTOuoTis  Tous  BepeXlous-  (Khronographta,  28-9) 
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['osper  yar  tinos  'ksimbandes  'kritonos  metesp'kotes 

as-if  for  some(gen)  all-men(nom)  greater(gen)  having-shared(nom) 

'pnevmatos,  uk  'eti  epi  tom  bro'teron  eo'rondo  tis  psi'fis  kata'staseon, 

spirit(gen),  not  still  in  the  former  they-seemed  of-the  soul  states, 

al  i  te  '6romi  afton  mani'kotere  ce  '^ires  erome'nestere,  ce  ton 
but  the  both  runnings  of-them  more-frantic  and  hands  stronger,  and  of-the 

ofSal'mon  e  vo'le  pi'rodis  te  ce  enOusi'ose,  'i  te  tu  'somatos  'toni 
eyes  the  blows  fiery  both  and  impassioned,  the  and  of-the  body  cords/sinews 

romale'oteri,  metari0'mizes0e  6e  pros  to  efsfimo'nesteron 
more-powerful,  to-be-reformed  and  towards  the  more-dignified 
i  meta'ti0es0e  tom  vulev'maton  u'6is  tom  'bandon  e'vule'to  je, 

or  to-change  from-the  plans  none  of-the  all  (would-have-)wished  at-least, 

i  tu  simvu'levondos  in. 

or  of-the(-man)  advising  would-have-been. 

'doksan  6e  aftis  ta  'prota  epi  to  'jenos  e'cinu  xo'rin 

it-having-seemed-good  and  to-them  the  first  against  the  family  of-that(-man)  to  go 
ce  tus  sem'nus  e'cinon  'ikus  kata'strefin  ce  iper'opgus,  'eryu  te  'ixondo, 
and  the  grand  of-them  houses  to-overturn  and  over-sized,  task  both  they-held-to, 

ce  o'mu  pros'evalon,  ce  to  'ksimban  is  'edafos  kate'riynito, 
and  together  they-attacked,  and  the  all  to  ground  was-torn-down, 
ce  ton  ikodomi'maton  ta-men  e'pice'kalipto,  ta-d 

and  of  the  houses  some  (parts)  became-covered,  other  (parts) 

anace'kalipto;  epeka'liptondo  men  oro'fe  iz  jin  'piptuse, 

became-uncovered;  were-covered  on-the-one-hand  roofs  to  earth  falling, 
aneka'liptondo  de  kri'pides  'jiBen  anariy'nimene,  'osper  afton 

were-uncovered  on-the-other-hand  basements  from-earth  erupting,  as-if  of-them 

tiz  jis  to  'ax0os  apofortizo'menis  ce  apori'ptusis  tus  Oeme'lius.  ] 

the  earth  the  burden(acc)  unloading  and  casting-away  the  foundations. 


‘As  if  sharing  in  some  greater  inspiration,  they  seemed  no  longer  to  he  in  their  former 
state  of  mind;  their  running  was  more  frantic  and  their  hands  stronger,  their  glances 
fiery  and  impassioned,  and  their  sinews  more  powerful.  Not  one  of  the  whole  mass  of 
people  (Pwould  have)  wished  in  any  way  to  revert  to  more  dignified  behaviour  or  to 
depart  from  his  intentions,  nor  would  any  have  been  on  the  side  of  a  man  who  so  advised 
them. 

Having  resolved  first  to  march  against  the  emperor’s  family  and  to  tear  down  their 
grand  and  over-sized  houses,  they  stuck  to  their  task  and  made  a  general  attack.  Everything 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  some  parts  of  buildings  becoming  covered  with  debris,  others 
exposed  to  the  heavens;  thus  roofs  falling  to  the  ground  were  covered  over,  basements 
erupting  from  the  earth  were  exposed,  as  if  the  soil  were  unloading  the  burden  of  them 
and  casting  away  the  foundations.’ 

Most  of  the  vocabulary  here  is  familiar  from  classical  Attic  writers,  and  ^ij|ittas- 
['ksimbas]  ‘all’  and  kpclttwv  ['kriton]  ‘greater’,  are  specifically  Attic  forms  (with  [ks-] 
for  regular  a-  [s-]  and  -tt-  [-tt-]  for  regular  -aa-  [-ss-]  respectively).  But  faithful  copying 
of  the  style  of  any  one  ancient  model  was  not  the  objective,  as  shown  most  clearly  by 
the  density  of  unusual  vocabulary  (e.g.  in  the  first  paragraph,  the  use  of  the  passive 
opajpat  [o'rome]  ‘I  am  seen’,  in  the  sense  ‘seem’;  eppojpevos'  [ero'menos]  ‘healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous’;  pojpaXeos'  [roma'leos]  ‘strong  of  body’;  peTappuBpiCopai  [metariG'mizome] 
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‘I  reform/am  reformed’),  the  co-presence  of  ^vv-  [ksin-]  and  avv-  [sin-]  in  different 
compounds,  and  the  use  of  poetic  phraseology  as  pure  embellishment,  rather  in  the 
manner  of  the  ‘shiny  materials’  used  to  decorate  the  empress’s  icon  in  (2). 
’O(|)0aXpajv  (SoXai  [ofGal'mon  vo'le],  for  example,  lit.  ‘blows  of  the  eyes’,  i.e.  ‘glances’, 
occurs  only  in  Homer  and  tragedy,  while  yfiOev  [’jiGen]  ‘from  the  ground’  is  exclusively 
tragic:  but  the  archaic  ablatival  suffix  -Gev  [-Gen],  restricted  to  a  handful  of  words  in 
normal  Greek  of  the  classical  period,  regained  a  wider  use  in  post-classical  prose 
writers,  who  borrowed  freely  from  the  poets  and  provided  a  model  for  Byzantine 
writers.  By  contrast,  dtrocfiopTLCopaL  [apofor'tizome]  ‘I  unload’  makes  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  non-literary  prose  writers  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods  (in  passages 
dealing,  for  example,  with  the  unloading  of  cargoes,  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach!) 
and  was  perhaps  just  an  item  of  ordinary  vocabulary  for  Psellos.  Despite  the  striving 
for  effect  in  certain  phrases,  there  is  no  systematic  effort  to  avoid  the  many  normal 
words  whose  appearance  justifies  Psellos’  own  description  of  the  language  of  the 
Chronographta  as  ‘the  Koine’. 

None  the  less,  the  overall  impression  is  broadly  traditional,  and  few  constructions 
are  entirely  unprecedented  in  ancient  writers,  even  if  the  result  is  not  a  consistent  style 
by  classical  standards.  Here,  for  example,  Psellos  follows  the  Ionic  practice  seen  in 
Herodotus  of  using  the  imperfect  as  an  ‘eye-witness’  tense,  its  imperfective  aspect 
seemingly  involving  readers  directly  in  a  situation  being  replayed  before  them.  But 
occasionally  he  aims  for  apparently  contrived  special  effects,  such  as  the  ‘interwoven’ 
word  order  of  the  initial  clause  of  the  first  paragraph,  and  the  odd  construction  at  the 
end  (assuming  the  text  is  sound),  which  combines  ‘be’  with  the  genitive  of  a  substan¬ 
tivized  participle,  apparently  in  the  sense  ‘be  (on  the  side)  of-the(-one)  advising’,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  non-classical  grammatical  features,  such  as  the  absence  of  aug¬ 
ments  in  the  pluperfects  of  the  second  paragraph  (a  common  morphological  property 
in  Byzantine  writing):  cf.  eTn/dva  +  (e-)Ke-KdXuTTTO  [epi/ana  +  (e-)ce-'kalipto],  ‘became 
covered/  uncovered’.  This  may  be  due  to  the  belief  that  reduplication  was  functionally 
a  marked  equivalent  to  the  augment,  a  consequence  of  the  functional  overlap  and 
eventual  merger  of  the  reduplicated  perfect  and  augmented  aorist  as  simple  past  tenses 
in  post-classical  Greek. 

An  important  feature  of  Medieval  Greek  is  the  modal  use  of  the  imperfect,  as  appar¬ 
ently  in  the  final  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph.  This  development  is  discussed  further 
in  9.4  and  11.8.3  (cf.  Horrocks  (1995)  for  a  full  treatment).  Here  we  may  simply  note 
that  interpretation  of  fjv  [in]  as  a  true  past  tense  (i.e.  ‘was  on  the  side  of  those  who 
so  advised’)  is  precluded  by  the  sense  of  the  preceding  clause,  which  asserts  that  no 
one  ‘wished’  (or,  taking  the  imperfect  e|3ot)XeTo  [e'vuleto]  as  modal  too,  ‘would 
have  wished’)  to  change  his  plans,  so  that  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  party  present 
that  actually  advised  such  a  course  of  action  is  ruled  out.  The  required  meaning  is 
clearly  counterfactual:  ‘if  any  one  had  so  advised,  no  one  would  have  agreed  with 
them’.  In  classical  Greek,  modal  uses  of  past  indicatives  required  the  support  of  the 
apodotic  particle  dv  [an]  (marking  a  hypothetical  consequence),  but  this  became  con¬ 
fused,  after  the  loss  of  distinctive  vowel  length,  with  one  of  the  words  for  ‘if’,  namely 
dv,  originally  [a:n],  and  gradually  disappeared  from  conditional  apodoses  where 
its  apparent  sense  rendered  it  inappropriate.  Consider  the  example  in  (4)  from  the  New 
Testament: 
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(4)  el  rd  epya  |j.f|  eTTOLT|CTa  d|j.apTlay  oiiK  eixoaav  (John  15.  24) 

[i  ta  'erga  me  e'pyesa  ...  ,  amar'tian  uk  'ik''osan  ] 

if  the  deeds  not  I-had-done  ...  ,  sin  not  they-would-have-had(impf) 

‘if  I  had  not  done  these  deeds  ...  ,  they  would  have  had  no  sin’ 


With  the  disappearance  of  modal  av  [an]  the  bare  imperfect  takes  over  as  the  universal 
marker  of  potentiality  in  all  such  hypothetical  clauses,  regardless  of  time  reference.  This 
development  requires  careful  explanation,  and  is  therefore  considered  separately  in  9.4. 

9.4  The  Modal  Imperfect 

Unlike  real  events,  hypothetical  situations  are  not  inherently  located  in  time.  But  the 
past-tense  forms  of  classical  Greek  could  double  as  hypotheticals  in  conditional  protases 
because  the  occurrence  of  the  ‘event’  described  logically  (rather  than  strictly  temporally) 
precedes  the  consequence  expressed  in  the  apodosis:  cf.  the  two  readings  of  if  (ever)  she 
came,  I  would  go?  The  choice  between  aorist  and  imperfect  here  was  purely  aspectual, 
with  the  aorist  normally  taking  a  past-time  reading  because  of  the  incompatibility  of 
perfective  aspect  with  present  time  reference,  and  the  imperfect  generally  favouring,  but 
by  no  means  requiring,  a  present  reading  because  of  the  association  of  the  present 
moment  with  progressiveness  (one  meaning  of  the  imperfective  aspect).  This  atemporal 
modal  use  of  the  imperfect  was  also  compatible  with  future  interpretations,  and  the 
imperfect  eventually  came  to  be  used  in  future-referring  conditionals  in  place  of  the 
moribund  optative  (cf.  again  the  two  readings  of  if  (ever)  she  came,  ...).  We  therefore 
move  into  a  situation  in  which  imperfect  indicatives  in  the  protases  of  hypothetical  con¬ 
ditionals  could  have  past,  present  or  future  time  reference,  promoting  a  reinterpretation 
of  the  imperfect,  in  this  context,  as  a  general  marker  of  hypothetical/counterfactual 
modality,  rather  as  if  a  clause  such  as  if  she  came  could  mean  not  only  ‘if  she  were  to 
come’,  but  also  ‘if  she  were  coming’  and  ‘if  she  had  come’. 

But  the  imperfect  was  also  used  inter  alia  to  denote  indefinite  frequency  in  the  past,  and 
this  notion  overlaps  with  that  of  hypothetical  consequentiality  in  apodoses;  compare 
again  the  two  readings  of  (if  she  came,)  I  would  go.  Thus  when  ctv  [an],  the  classical 
marker  of  hypothetical  consequentiality,  disappeared,  it  was  again  the  atemporal  modal 
imperfect  that  replaced  the  optatives  (future),  imperfects  and  aorists  (present/past)  that 
had  previously  been  used  there  in  combination  with  it.  We  move,  therefore,  from  a 
pseudo-temporal  system,  which  marked  logical  precedence  in  protases  and  hypothetical 
consequence  in  apodoses  with  a  ‘past’  followed  by  a  ‘future  of  a  past’  (imperfect/aorist  +  av 
[an] ),  to  a  system  in  which  the  imperfect  alone  marked  the  hypothetical  character  of  the 
two  situations  through  the  modal  reinterpretation  of  its  imperfectivity.  The  perfective 
aorist  therefore  quickly  disappeared,  first  from  apodoses  and  then  from  protases. 

Consider  the  following  example  from  Callinicus’L//eo/Hyp(3tiMs(5th/6th  century): 

(5)  el  ydp  dvfi'YYELkas',  TTapeKaXoO|j.ev  kul  (Vita  Hypatii  98.4) 

[i  gar  an'iggilas,  pareka'lumen  ce  i'mis] 

if  for  you-called  (aor),  we-were-comforting(impf)  also  we 

‘For  if  you  had  appealed  to  us,  we  too  would  have  comforted  you’ 
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Classical  usage  would  demand  the  aorist  +  av  [an]  in  the  apodosis  in  order  to  express 
the  intended  perfectiveness  (and  indirectly  the  pastness)  of  the  hypothetical  conse¬ 
quence,  but  this  option  was  no  longer  available  to  an  author  of  the  late  antique  period 
writing  in  more  popular  forms  of  the  Koine.  There  was,  however,  some  risk  of  ambi¬ 
guity  in  the  absence  of  overt  modality  marking  in  such  cases  and  this  soon  led  to  the 
reintroduction  of  a  pseudo-temporal  system  of  marking  hypothetical  consequentiality 
involving  a  ‘conditional’  periphrasis  (=  ‘would  X’)  consisting  of  the  imperfect  of  the 
future  auxiliaries  peXXoi  ['melo]  or  ['exoj  +  infinitive.  These  were  then  used  in 
hypothetical  apodoses,  alongside  bare  modal  imperfects,  from  late  antiquity  onwards. 
For  other  developments,  including  the  emergence  of  the  modern  pluperfect  from  this 
periphrasis,  see  11.8.3.  This  ‘low-brow’  periphrastic  option  was  not,  of  course,  avail¬ 
able  to  Psellos,  but  since  the  modal  imperfect  remained  in  use  throughout  the  middle 
ages  (perhaps  even  in  educated  speech),  the  sentence  in  the  extract  above  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  assumed  to  contain  an  example  of  such  usage,  as  the  sense  demands. 


9.5  The  Late  Period:  Anna  Komnene  (1083-C.1153) 

Anna  Komnene  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Alexios  I  Komnenos  and  Eirene  Doukaina. 
When  her  father  died  in  1118,  she  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  prevent  her  younger 
brother  loannes  II  from  coming  to  the  throne  in  the  hope  that  her  husband  Nikephoros 
Bryennios,  the  son  of  an  earlier  pretender,  might  succeed.  She  was  then  forced  to  retire 
to  a  convent,  but  maintained  social  contacts,  not  only  founding  a  philosophical  discus¬ 
sion  group  but  compiling  the  material  for  her  dramatic  account  of  how  her  father 
saved  the  empire  from  its  enemies  in  both  the  east  (the  Seljuks  and  Petcheneks)  and 
the  west  (the  Normans  and  the  knights  of  the  first  crusade).  Her  unashamedly  enco¬ 
miastic  narrative  provides  an  invaluable  insight  into  the  contemporary  medieval  world 
in  a  language  that  is  more  consistently  classical  than  that  of  Psellos,  and  replete  with 
learned  quotations  and  allusions  (see  Buckler  (1929),  Leib  (1937-45),  Sewter  (1969), 
Hunger  (1978:  I,  400-9),  Gouma-Peterson  (2000)). 

The  following  extract  describes  the  impact  of  the  announcement  of  the  Norman 
invasion  led  by  Bohemond,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  who  had  sailed  from  Bari  to 
Avlona,  south  of  Dyrrachion  (modern  Durres),  in  1107: 

(6)  '0  6e  (JaaiXeus',  CTL  el?  Tfiy  paaLXeuowav  eySiaTpiptoy,  |j.e|j.a0T|Kcbs'  Sid  ypacfcoy 
Tou  SouKO?  Auppaxtou  Tfiy  tou  BaXpiodyTou  SLairepaiuCTLy  eireTaxwe  Tfiy  e^eXeuaiy. 
dyuaTUKTOS'  ydp  cSv  6  8ou^  Auppaxiou,  SiSous'  to  TTapdiray  UTryoy  rots'  dcfOaXpoTs', 
OTTriyiKa  SLeyyoj  SLauXoiodpeyoy  Toy  BaipoOvToy  Tiapd  rfiy  tou  IXXupiKou  TreSidSa  Kal 
TPS'  yT|6s'  dTroPe^TiKOTa  Kal  auToOi  ttou  irri^dpeyoy  x^paKa,  2Ku9r|y  peraTTepilidpeyos 
UTTOTTTcpoy  6f|,  TO  TOU  Xoyou,  irpos'  Toy  auTOKpdropa  rfiy  toutou  SiaTTEpaLOJOLy  eShXou. 

OS'  crrayLoyTa  Toy  auTOKpdropa  tou  KuyriyeCTiou  KaTaXa(3wy,  Spopatos'  eloeXOwy  Kal 
TTpoaouSloas'  Tpy  Ke())aXf)y,  rfiy  tou  Baipouvrou  SLaTrepalwcrLy  Tpaucos'  e(36a.  dTrayres 
pey  ouy  ol  Tore  TapouTes'  eTrdyriaay,  ouirep  ckootos'  eruxe,  Kal  Tipos'  [i6vr\v  rfiy 
TOU  Baipouvrou  KXfjaiy  dTToyapKf|aayTes'.  d  6e  auTOKparop,  TiXfipris'  0upou  Kal 
(fpoyfiparos  uu,  Xucoy  Toy  Ipavra  tou  uiTo6f|paTos'  ‘TTpos'  dpLOToy,’  ecfri,  ‘to  vapoy 
TpaTTa)pe0a'  rd  Se  ye  Kara  Toy  BaXpoDyroy  auOis'  KaTaaKe4'6pe0a.’  {Alexiad  12.9) 
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[o  6e  vasi'lefs,  'eti  is  tim  vasi'levusan  enSja'trivon,  memaBi'kos 
The  but  emperor,  still  in  the  ruling  (city)  staying,  having-learned 

6ja  yra'fon  tu  Su'kos  dira'^iu  tin  du  vai'mundu  djape'reosin 
through  letters  of-the  duke  of-Dyrrachium  the  of-the  Bohemond  crossing 
epe'ta^ine  tin  e'kselefsin.  a'nistaktos  yar  on  o  6uks  dira'^iu, 

hastened  the  departure.  Vigilant  for  being  the  duke  of-Dyrrachium, 

mi  6i'6us  to  pa'rapan  'ipnon  tis  ofBal'mis,  opi'nika  'djeyno 

not  giving  the  altogether  sleep  to-the  eyes,  at-the-moment-when  he-learned 

djaplo'samenon  tom  vai'mundon  para  tin  du  iliri'ku  pe'6ja6a 
had-sailed-over(pple)  the  Bohemond(acc)  beside  the  of-the  lllyricum  plain 
ce  tiz  ni'os  apovevi'kota  ce  af'to0i  pu  pi'ksamenon 

and  from-the  ship  had  disembarked(pple)  and  there  somewhere  had-pitched(pple) 

'xaraka,  'sci0in  metapem'psamenos  i'popteron  6i,  to 

camp,  Scythian  having-summoned  ‘winged’  indeed,  (as)  the(-thing) 

tu  'loyu,  pros  ton  afto'kratora  tin  'dutu  djape'reosin  e'dilu. 
of-the  saying,  to  the  emperor  the  of-this-man  crossing  revealed, 
os  epani'onda  ton  afto'kratora  tu  cinije'siu  katala'von,  dro'meos 

Who  returning(acc)  the  emperor(acc)  from-the  hunt  finding(nom),  at-a-run 
isel'Oon  ce  prosu'disas  tin  jefa'lin,  tin  du  vai'mundu  djape'reosin 

entering  and  bowing-to-the-ground  the  head,  the  of-the  Bohemond  crossing 
tra'nos  e'voa.  'apandes  men  un  i  'tote  par'ondes  e'pajisan, 

clearly  he-shouted.  All  on-the-one-hand  then  the  at-that-time  present  were-fixed, 

'uper  'ekastos  'eti^e,  ce  proz  'monin  tu  vai'mundu  'klisin 

exactly-where  each  happened  (to  be)/was,  even  at  mere  of-the  Bohemond  calling 
aponar'cisandes.  o  de  afto'krator,  'pliris  0i'mu  ce  fro'nimatos  on, 
having-become-stupid.  The  but  emperor,  full  of-spirit  and  courage  being, 

'lion  ton  i'manda  tu  ipo'dimatos  pros  'ariston,  'efi  to  pa'ron 
untying  the  strap  of-the  shoe,  ‘To  lunch,’  he-said,  ‘(for-)the  present 

tra'pome0a;  ta  de  je  kata  tom  vai'mundon  'afOis 

let-us-turn;  the(-things)  but  by-contrast  concerning  the  Bohemond  later 

katasce'psomeOa.  ] 
we-shall-review.  ’ 


‘When  the  emperor,  who  was  still  in  the  imperial  city,  learned  of  Bohemond’s  crossing 
from  the  letters  of  the  duke  {military  commander)  of  Dyrrachion,  he  hastened  his  depar¬ 
ture.  For  the  duke  had  been  vigilant,  having  altogether  denied  sleep  to  his  eyes,  and  at 
the  moment  when  he  learned  that  Bohemond  had  sailed  over  beside  the  plain  of  lllyricum, 
disembarked,  and  set  up  camp  thereabouts,  he  sent  for  a  Scythian  “with  wings”,  as  the 
saying  goes,  and  informed  the  emperor  of  the  man’s  crossing.  The  messenger  found  the 
emperor  returning  from  his  hunting  party,  and,  entering  at  a  run  and  bowing  his  head  to 
the  ground,  shouted  in  a  clear  voice  that  Bohemond  had  crossed  over.  All  those  present 
at  the  time  were  rooted  to  the  spot,  exactly  where  they  were,  stupefied  at  even  the  mere 
mention  of  Bohemond.  But  the  emperor,  full  of  spirit  and  courage,  untied  the  strap  of  his 
shoe  and  said,  “For  the  present  let  us  turn  to  our  lunch;  and  as  for  Bohemond,  we  shall 
review  the  matter  later.  ”  ’ 

Classically  rare  and/or  ‘poetic’  vocabulary  is  certainly  not  avoided  here  (e.g.  Tpayps' 
[tra'nis]  ‘clear’),  and,  as  often  in  Byzantine  historiography,  there  is  an  Ionic  colouring 
due  to  the  influence  of  Herodotus,  so  some  of  the  words  that  seem  poetic  from  a  strictly 
Attic  perspective  occur  in  Ionic  prose  and  in  later  classicizing  writers  (e.g.  the  feminine 
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adjective  TreSLcts'  [pedj'as]  ‘of  the  plain’,  sc.  yfj  [ji]  ‘land’,  and  uTTOTtrepos-  [i'popteros] 
‘winged’  are  both  used  by  Herodotus,'*  while  the  form  of  SLaTiXuadpe  vov  [6j  aplo '  samenon] 
‘having  sailed  across’,  and  the  word  TTpoaouhiCto  [prosu'Sizo]  ‘dash  to  the  ground’,  are 
of  Ionic  origin).  There  are  also  words  of  post-classical  origin  that  belong  to  the  main¬ 
stream  Byzantine  tradition  (e.g.  8oij^  [6uks]  ‘military  governor’;  e^eXevaig  [e'kselefsis] 
‘departure’;  SLaTTepaicoCTLs-  [djape'reosis]  ‘crossing’;  dyuaraKTOS'  [a'nistaktos]  ‘vigilant’; 
dTTovapKco  (< -dco)  [aponar'ko]  ‘be  stupid’).  Clearly  Anna,  using  the  ‘living’  literary 
language  of  educated  Byzantines,  no  more  intended  to  copy  the  style  of  the  ancients 
than  did  Psellos,  but  the  overall  effect  of  her  language  is  considerably  more  ‘natural’ 
than  that  of  Psellos  from  a  classical  point  of  view,  especially  in  its  avoidance  of  dense 
accumulations  of  recherche  vocabulary. 

But  in  matters  of  grammar  Anna  is  very  much  a  purist,  showing  an  excellent 
control  of  classical  morphology  (though  ypos'  [ni'os]  ‘of-ship’,  for  Attic  veals'  [ne'os], 
is  perhaps  a  back-formation  to  dative  vpi  [ni'i]  rather  than  a  deliberate  Hom- 
erism),  and  carefully  employing  such  ancient  syntactic  rules  as  that  requiring  an 
accusative  and  participle  complement  after  verbs  of  knowledge  and  perception, 
chSteyvai  hLatiXaiadpevov  tov  BdipoOvTov  ['Sjevno  Sjaplo'samenon  ton  vai'mundon], 
lit.  ‘s/he-found-out  having-crossed  Bohemond’.  Overall,  the  attention  to  classical  detail 
and  the  avoidance  of  contorted  word  orders  and  overelaborated  constructions  makes 
her  Greek  somewhat  easier  to  read  than  that  of  Psellos  for  those  trained  only  in  the  clas¬ 
sical  language.  She  does,  however,  follow  established  Byzantine  practice  in  her  free  use 
of  optatives  as  ‘marked’  subjunctives  in  subordinate  clauses,  and  we  may  also  note  in  the 
passage  above  the  presumably  accidental  use  of  els'  [is]  +  accusative  (originally  =  ‘(in)to’) 
as  a  substitute  for  ev  [en]  +  dative  in  the  locative  sense  of  ‘in’  (always  asssuming  that  this 
is  not  simply  a  scribal  error).  This  was  already  an  established  feature  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  popular  Greek  of  personal  papyri,  so  it  seems  that  interference  from 
contemporary  speech  led  to  occasional  lapses  in  even  the  most  learned  compositions. 
There  is  also  some  functional  confusion  of  future  indicatives  with  aorist  subjunctives. 
The  subjunctive  and  the  future  indicative  in  Alexios’  dismissive  remarks  have  been 
translated  as  such,  but  they  could  well  have  been  intended  to  be  equivalent,  since  there 
are  many  other  passages  in  which  they  are  used  side  by  side  in  contexts  where  the  clas¬ 
sical  language  would  demand  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  This  functional  overlap, 
based  on  formal  collapse  caused  by  sound  change  and  analogical  levelling  in  late  antiq¬ 
uity,  was  a  major  feature  of  Medieval  Greek  in  its  middle  and  popular  registers  too  (cf. 
11.8.3,  11.8.6  (a)  for  the  details),  and  though  the  two  paradigms  were  kept  formally 
distinct  in  the  learned  written  language,  contemporary  perceptions  of  their  functional 
equivalence,  reinforced  by  the  dual  use  of  va  [na] -constructions  as  both  subjunctives  and 
futures  in  the  spoken  language  (11.8.3),  are  often  apparent  in  the  writing  of  even  the 
most  learned  of  Byzantine  writers,  with  optatives  also  introduced  as  occasional  variants 
for  both  (cf.  the  discussion  of  (2)  above). 


9.6  After  the  Fall:  Michael  Kritohoulos  (15th  Century) 

Kritoboulos  belonged  to  an  aristocratic  family  from  the  island  of  Imbros  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  was  permitted  by  the  Turks  to  rule  the  island  after  1456.  His 
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history  of  the  period  1451-67  is  dedicated  to  Sultan  Mehmet  II  (the  Conqueror),  and 
is  a  pro-Turkish  account  of  the  fall  of  Byzantium  and  the  transition  to  Ottoman  rule. 
He  clearly  had  access  to  Greek  and  Turkish  sources,  and  his  work  provides  an  indis¬ 
pensable  survey  of  this  most  critical  period  of  Greek  history  (see  Riggs  (1954),  Reinsch 
(1983)). 

In  the  following  extract,  Kritoboulos  describes  how  the  Ottoman  army,  after  50 
days’  bombardment  of  the  land  walls,  stormed  into  Constantinople  in  the  early  morning 
of  29  May  1453: 

(7)  01  8e  OTiXlTai  eacycovTO  f)8T|  8ia  TPS'  tttX'lSos  cm  rpy  iroXiy.  ol  Se  koI  Sid 

ToO  KaTeppL|j.|j.eyoiJ  peydXoy  tcixods  eaeTniTToy  to  8e  dXXo  aTpaTcupa  irdy  eTTopieyoy 
udLapu  Kal  pia  eoexclro  Xapirptos'  dyd  Trdoay  Tpy  TroXiy  aKeSawv[ievov.  BaaiXeus 

8'  CCTTcbs'  TTpo  ToO  peydXoD  TeLxous,  lya  Kal  p  peyaXp  oppata  py  Kal  to  ^uy6ppa, 
direaKoireL  to  dpupeya'  p8p  ydp  Kal  ppepa  v’ne^’aivev.  evQa  8p  (povos-  ttoXIs  Tuy 
TTpooTyyxayoyTOjy  eylycTo,  Tojy  pey  KaTd  Tpy  686y  (p8p  ydp  e^peody  TLyes"  Ttoy 
olKLCoy  deovTCs  irpos  Tpy  fJopy,  Kal  toIs  CL<feciL  Tuy  aTpaTiuTcoy  dirpooTiTcos  eyeTTLTTToy), 
Ttoy  8e  ey  toIs  olKlats  auTals .....  Ttoy  8e  Kal  es  dXKpy  Tperropeytoy,  Ttoy  Se  Kal 

TTpos  lepols  KaTairetjieyyoTtoy  tc  koI  LKeTeadyTtoy,  dydptjy,  yuyatKtoy,  Tratdtoy,  udyTtoy 
dtiXus',  ppdeptds  oilops  ((letdous.  (Histories  1,  61) 

[i  6e  o'plite  ese'geondo  'i6i  6ja  tis  pi'lihos  epi  tim  'bolin, 

The  and  heavy-infantry  poured-m  already  through  the  postern  against  the  city, 

i-5e  ce  6ja  tu  kateri'menu  me'yalu  'tixus  es'epipton;  to  5e 

others  also  through  the  cast-down  great  wall  poured;  the  and 

'alo  'stratevma  pan  e'pomenon  oBiz'mo  ce  'via  ese'^ito  lam'bros 

other  army  all  following  with-pushing  and  force  poured-in  gloriously 

a'na  'pasan  tim  'bolin  sceha'nimenon.  vasi'lefs  8  e'stos  pro 

through  all  the  city  spreading.  Emperor  but  standing  before 

tu  me'yalu  'tixus,  'ina  ce  i  me'yali  si'mea  in  ce  to  'ksinBima, 

the  great  wall,  where  both  the  great  standard  was  and  the  signal-flag, 

ape'skopi  ta  '6romena;  'i6i  yar  ce  i'mera  i'pefanen.  'en9a  3i 

surveyed  the  events;  already  for  also  day  was-just-appearmg.  Then  indeed 

'fonos  po'lis  tom  brostipxa'nondon  e'jineto,  tom-men  kata 
slaughter  much  of-those  chancing-upon-them  took-place,  some(gen)  along 
tin  o'3on  -  'i6i  yar  e'ksie'san  dines  ton  i'con  'Geondes  pros 

the  street  (already  for  were-going-out  some  from-the  houses  running  towards 
tin  vo'in,  ce  tis  'ksifesi  ton  stratjo'ton  apro'optos  e'nepipton  - 

the  shouting,  and  the  swords(dat)  of-the  soldiers  unwarily  fell-on), 

ton-3e  en  des  i'cies  af'tes  ...,  ton-6e  ce  es  al'cin  trepo'menon, 
others(gen)  in  the  houses  themselves  ...,  others(gen)  also  to  defence  turning(gen), 
ton-3e  ce  pros  ie'ris  katapefe'vyoton  te  ce  icete'vondon, 

others(gen)  also  at  churches  having-taken-refuge(gen)  both  and  beseechmg(gen), 
an'dron,  jine'kon,  'pe8on,  'pandon  a'plos,  miSe'mjas  'usis  fi'6us.  ] 

men(gen),  women(gen),  children(gen),  all  (gen)  simply,  none  (gen)  being(gen)  restraint  (gen). 

‘The  heavily  armed  soldiers  were  already  pouring  through  the  postern  to  attack  the  city, 
while  others  also  burst  in  through  the  great  wall  where  it  had  been  torn  down;  and  the 
rest  of  the  army,  following  en  masse,  pushing  and  forcing  its  way,  streamed  in  trium¬ 
phantly  and  spread  throughout  the  city.  The  emperor  stood  before  the  great  wall,  where 
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the  royal  standard  and  the  signal-flag  were  raised,  and  surveyed  what  was  happening;  for 
day  was  now  just  beginning  to  dawn.  There  then  followed  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  those 
the  Turks  encountered,  some  in  the  streets  (for  a  number  of  people  were  already  leaving 
their  houses  and,  running  towards  the  shouting,  fell  unprepared  on  the  swords  of  the 
soldiers),  others  in  their  own  homes  ...  ,  others  turning  to  defend  themselves,  others  taking 
refuge  at  the  churches  and  begging  for  mercy,  men,  women  and  children,  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  in  short,  since  there  was  no  restraint.’ 

Overall,  both  vocabulary  and  grammar  are  natural  from  the  perspective  of  historiog¬ 
raphy  of  the  classical  period,  though  the  phrase  eoexcovTo  ...  etrl  TTiv  ttoXlv  [ese'^eondo 
...  e'pi  dm  'bolin]  ‘they-streamed-in  ...  against  the  city’  is  almost  certainly  meant  to 
recall  the  Homeric  eaexwro  e?  ttoXlv  [esek^nto  es  polin]  ‘they-streamed-in  into  city’ 
(Iliad  21.  610),  since  this  verb  is  otherwise  rare  and  exclusively  poetic.  The  noun  dXicfi 
[al'ci]  ‘strength,  defence,  battle’  is  also  chiefly  poetic  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mainstream  Attic,  though  the  phrase  irpos-  dXKpv  TperreaflaL  [pros  al'cin  'trepesOe]  ‘to 
defence  to-turn’  occurs  in  Herodotus  (3.  78),  and  is  also  used  by  Thucydides  (2.  84), 
though  with  es  [es]  for  Ttpos-  [pros]  as  here.  This  narrative  is  very  much  in  the  tradition 
of  work  from  the  Palaiologan  period,  but  if  we  set  Kritoboulos  beside  Prokopios  from 
the  time  of  loustinianos,  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  graphic  illustration  of  the  cen¬ 
trality  of  the  ancient  Greek  literary  tradition  in  high  Byzantine  culture  at  both  the 
highest  and  lowest  points  in  the  empire’s  fortunes. 


9.7  Conclusion 

As  with  the  Atticists  of  old,  the  temptation  to  parade  learning  and  to  incorporate  rare 
and  unusual  usage  can  lead  to  effects  that  may  seem  harsh  and  forced  to  those  with  a 
classical  training.  But  these  were  an  expected  and  enjoyable  feature  of  high-style 
writing  for  the  Byzantines,  and  once  the  modern  reader  has  grown  accustomed  to  them, 
the  overall  impression  given  by  the  best  medieval  historians  is  of  a  tastefully  embel¬ 
lished  Thucydidean  style.  But  few  had  the  educational  background  necessary  to  read, 
still  less  the  talent  to  write,  such  virtuoso  compositions,  and  even  if  we  allow  that  the 
formal  spoken  language  of  the  court  remained  highly  conservative,  as  suggested  by  the 
conversation  reported  by  the  13th-century  historian  and  statesman  Georgios  Akropolites 
(History  ch.  39)  or  Filelfo’s  letter  of  1451  describing  the  seclusion  of  aristocratic 
Byzantine  women  (1478  edition,  p.  183),  more  routine  forms  of  writing  could  scarcely 
avoid  the  influence  of  developments  in  the  normal  spoken  language,  and  it  is  to  these 
middle  varieties  that  we  must  now  turn  our  attention  in  chapter  10. 


Notes 

1  There  is  no  evidence  that  commitment  to  classical  standards  in  writing  ever  entailed  a  parallel 
commitment  to  the  preservation  of  ancient  pronunciation,  as  even  the  most  conservative 
varieties  progressively  fell  into  line  with  the  changes  that  had  affected  ordinary  spoken  Greek 
in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  imperial  times,  ft  is  therefore  assumed,  perhaps  prematurely,  that 
the  standard  pronunciation  of  the  6th  century  was  that  summarized  at  the  end  of  chapter 
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6,  i.e.  the  Modem  Greek  system  except  that  /y/  (written  n  and  ol)  still  survived  in  educated 
usage.  In  this  connection,  Browning  (1983:  56-7)  notes  that  even  in  the  10th  century  trans¬ 
literations  of  Greek  names  into  Georgian  consistently  represent  u  and  ol  with  a  different 
letter  from  that  used  to  transcribe  l,  r|,  cl  (i.e.  /i/),  and  that  the  metropolitan  elite  could  still 
make  fun  of  a  visiting  church  dignitary  at  that  time  because  of  his  failure  to  discriminate 
between  /i/  and  /y/.  It  is  also  assumed  that  final  -v  [-n]  was  regularly  pronounced  in  educated 
varieties,  subject  to  some  assimilation,  despite  the  evidence  for  its  sporadic  loss  in  the  popular 
language  of  many  private  papyri. 

2  It  is  assumed  in  the  transcriptions  that  /y/  had  by  now  merged  with  /i/,  but  that  final  [n]  was 
still  retained  in  formal  educated  speech. 

3  The  overlap  is  between  indefiniteness  of  occurrence  in  real  past  time  and  the  inherent  tem¬ 
poral  indefiniteness  of  hypothetical  events  which,  in  protases,  logically  precede  (i.e.  are  in 
some  sense  ‘past’  in  relation  to)  the  hypothetical  consequences  of  apodoses. 

4  The  whole  expression  seems  to  have  been  proverbial,  however. 


10 

The  Written  Koine 
IN  Byzantium 

10.1  Introduction 

The  early  Byzantine  period,  as  we  have  seen,  was  important  for  the  production  of 
chronicles  and  religious  works  in  simpler  forms  of  Greek  that  tolerated  greater  com¬ 
promise  with  developments  in  the  spoken  language.  In  the  middle  period,  once  Egypt 
had  been  lost  and  the  administrative  practice  of  setting  up  inscriptions  had  been  largely 
abandoned,  it  is  mainly  from  texts  of  this  kind,  despite  a  general  raising  of  the  linguistic 
level,  that  we  obtain  indirect  knowledge  of  the  development  of  more  colloquial 
varieties  of  Greek  (10.2,  10.3). 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  secular  works  in  related  styles,  including  (in  part) 
the  private  work  commissioned  by  the  emperor  Konstantinos  VII  Porphyrogennetos 
(10.4.1)  and  the  Strategikon  of  Kekaumenos  (10.4.2).  A  later  version  of  this  middle 
style  is  represented  below  by  an  extract  from  the  metaphrase  of  the  Alexiad  of  Anna 
Komnene  (10.5).  Konstantinos’  writings  also  employed  a  more  elaborated  non-literary 
style  (10.4.1),  akin  to  the  language  of  academic  discourse  employed  by  scholars 
throughout  the  middle  and  later  periods.  This  continued  the  philosophical  and  scien¬ 
tific  Koine  of  antiquity,  and  is  represented  here  by  an  extract  from  the  writings  of  the 
13th-century  scholar  Maximos  Planoudes  (10.6). 

For  the  later  Byzantine  period  there  is  a  considerable  volume  of  ‘official’  administra¬ 
tive  material,  both  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  (10.7).  Much  of  this  belongs  to  the  higher 
end  of  the  linguistic  spectrum,  and  may  sometimes  be  strikingly  archaic  in  usage. 

Overall,  the  development  of  the  middle  ranges  of  written  Greek  in  the  later  part  of 
the  Byzantine  period  (i.e.  after  the  10th  century)  involves  a  gradual  coming  together 
of  the  different  forms  of  writing  inherited  from  antiquity.  The  process  was  initially 
facilitated  by  the  collapse  of  literacy  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  which  greatly  reduced 
the  audience  for  compositions  in  the  most  basic  styles  and  led  to  the  generalization  of 
higher  registers  across  the  board.  Thereafter,  the  revival  of  secular  learning,  the  essen¬ 
tial  unity  of  the  political,  academic  and  theological  establishments,  and  the  eventual 
re-emergence  of  an  urban  bourgeoisie  all  worked  together  to  promote  the  development 
of  a  common,  practical  written  language  to  meet  the  varied  and  expanding  needs  of 
the  educated  classes,  the  whole  process  taking  place  under  the  influence  of  higher 
registers  of  the  naturally  evolving  spoken  language.  The  later  medieval  Koine  therefore 
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continues  the  tradition  of  somewhat  more  elaborated  Koine  composition  in  earlier 
periods  rather  than  that  of  chronography  and  hagiography,  though  from  the  12th 
century  onwards,  this  vacuum  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  was  progressively 
filled  by  the  revival  of  writing  in  the  vernacular  (albeit  in  very  different  genres,  see 
chapter  12). 


10.2  Chronicles  in  the  Early  and  Middle  Periods 
10.2.1  Malalas  (c.  491-C.578):  generics 

The  chronicle  by  the  Syrian  loannes  Malalas,  covering  the  ‘period’  from  the  creation 
to  the  reign  of  loustinianos,  is  the  earliest  surviving  example  of  the  genre,  and  graphi¬ 
cally  illustrates  the  impact  of  the  newly  emerging  conception  of  the  Roman  empire  on 
the  typical  Byzantine’s  interpretation  of  the  past.  The  contemporary  state,  seen  as  a 
stable  reflection  on  earth  of  the  heavenly  harmony  embodied  by  Christ,  becomes  a 
universal  model,  so  that  heads  of  state  from  the  beginning  of  time  are  referred  to  as 
basileis  (‘emperors’),  who,  inter  alia,  summon  conventus  (‘assemblies’)  and  defend  the 
limites  (‘borders’)  of  their  empires. 

This  chronicle  profoundly  influenced  later  work  in  the  genre,  not  only  in  Greek  but 
also  in  Latin,  Syriac,  Georgian,  Old  Church  Slavonic  and  Ethiopic.  Unfortunately,  only 
one  surviving  Greek  manuscript  covers  the  whole  period  of  the  original  composition, 
and  this  is  in  part  an  abbreviation,  presenting  major  textual  difficulties,  including  a 
number  of  serious  lacunae.  The  standard  edition  is  now  Thurn  (2000);  see  also  Helms 
(1971/2),  Jeffreys  et  al.  (1986),  and  Jeffreys  et  al.  (1990:  esp.  ch.  8  on  language,  with 
contributions  by  A.  James,  M.  Jeffreys,  and  E.  and  M.  Jeffreys). 

It  is  immediately  clear  from  a  comparison  with  contemporary  papyri  that,  while 
Malalas’  Greek  is  a  great  deal  closer  to  the  spoken  language  than  that  of  his  contem¬ 
porary  Prokopios,  it  is  still  very  much  a  written  style.  In  particular,  he  employs  current 
technical  terminology  and  bureaucratic  cliches  incessantly  alongside  more  traditional 
features  of  the  official  Koine  (such  as  the  articular  infinitive  with  prepositions),  and, 
in  a  period  of  transition  from  Latin  to  Greek  governmental  terminology,  still  uses  the 
established  Latin  loanwords  alongside  their  Greek  replacements.  In  view  of  his  appar¬ 
ently  ‘administrative’  take  on  history,  it  is  now  widely  believed  that  he  was  employed 
in  the  middle-to-upper  echelons  of  the  imperial  civil  service  in  Antioch  before  moving 
to  Constantinople,  perhaps  after  the  Persian  sack  of  the  Syrian  capital  in  540. 

This  basic  administrative  style  is  characterized  syntactically  by  familar  markers  such 
as  parataxis  and  co-ordination  in  place  of  subordination;  the  use  of  iva  ['ina]-clauses 
alongside  infinitives  to  complement  control  verbs,  with  the  latter  sometimes  strength¬ 
ened  by  ware  ['oste]  ‘so  that’,  or  the  pleonastic  genitive  article  toO  [tu]  (4. 6. 2-3,  6.5.1); 
confusion  between  final  and  consecutive  clauses,  evidenced  by  Iva  ['inaJ/waTc  ['oste] 
overlaps;  the  functional  merger  of  perfect  and  aorist,  involving  many  hybrid  forma¬ 
tions,  and  the  use  of  ‘be’  +  aorist  participle  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  ‘true’  perfect/ 
pluperfect  (cf.  6.5.2);  and  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  optative  (cf.  4.9). 

Particularly  important  is  the  evidence  for  a  shift  in  the  use  of  inflected  participles 
in  middle-to-low  registers  of  written  Greek  at  this  time.  Though  neuter  singulars 
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occasionally  show  the  default  forms  in  -ovTal-avTal-evTa  [-onda/-anda/-enda]  in  place 
of  the  paradigmatically  isolated,  and  by  now  exclusively  learned,  3rd-declension  suf¬ 
fixes  -ovi-avl-ev  [-on/-an/en]  (cf.  6.5.3),  the  more  interesting  developments  are  in  fact 
syntactic.  Malalas’  sentences  typically  consist  of  a  nucleus  containing  a  single  finite 
verb,  surrounded  by  a  set  of  loosely  attached  participial  adjuncts:  a  standard  pattern 
is  ‘having- W-ed,  having-X-ed  s/he-Yed,  having-Z-ed’.  The  genitive  absolute  is  fre¬ 
quently  mishandled  by  classical  standards,  being  used  where  the  participle  might  agree 
with  a  noun  phrase  in  the  main  clause,  and  nominative  absolutes  are  not  infrequent, 
sometimes  giving  the  impression  that  participles  are  being  used  in  a  variety  of  clause 
types  as  a  substitute  for  finite  verbs  (Weierholt  (1963:  69-78)).  The  following  is  a  good 
example: 

(1)  Kol  TTeiT^’O-S'  aiiTU  6  PaCTiXeiis'  ...  aTpaTTiXaras'  Tpel?  ...  ,  koI  auyKpowayTes 

TToXepov,  errcaov  ...  ttoXXol.  (Khronographia  18.4) 

[ce  'psrnpsss  ^to  o  vasi'lefs  ...  strati 'latas  tris ...  ,  ce 

And  having-sent(nom)  to-him  the  emperor(nom)  ...  magistri  militum  three  ...  ,  and 
siq'grusandes  'polemon,  ...'epeson  pol'ly] 
having-joined(nom)  war,  ...  fell  many 

‘And  the  emperor  having  sent  him  three  magistri  militum  (commanders)  ...  ,  and  these 
having  joined  battle,  ...  many  fell.’ 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  practice  suggests  a  growing  unfamiliarity  with  traditional  forms 
of  participial  subordination  in  the  contemporary  spoken  language,  and  might  also 
imply  that  the  target  style  was  beyond  the  author’s  capabilities.  But  it  is  in  fact  a 
characteristic  hallmark  not  only  of  Malalas  but  of  the  form  of  writing  used  quite 
generally  in  chronography  (and,  we  may  assume,  in  many  of  the  archival  sources  from 
which  material  was  excerpted);  similar  phenomena  recur,  for  example,  in  the  work  of 
the  well-educated  Theophanes  (see  10.2.2),  who  we  know  was  capable  of  reading  and 
paraphrasing  the  learned  histories  of  Prokopios  and  Theophylaktos  Simokattes. 

The  monotonous  cumulative  use  of  participial  adjuncts  seems,  then,  to  be  a  marker 
of  the  note-like  style  of  administration,  deemed  appropriate  also  for  the  listing  of  events 
in  chronography,  and  it  apparently  reflects  the  more  restricted  range  of  participial 
syntax  associated  with  the  breakdown  of  purely  formal  long-distance  agreement*  in 
contemporary  Greek:  thus  autonomous  nominative  expressions,  often  with  subjects, 
often  replace  syntactically  integrated  oblique  case  forms  in  anticipation  of  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  indeclinable  subject-orientated  gerund  in  -ovTa(g)  [-onda(s)]  (cf.  6.5.3, 
11.8.2),  while  the  genitive,  once  the  case  of  absolute  adjuncts,  can  be  used  for  any 
adjunct  in  apparent  free  variation,  regardless  of  whether  agreement  is  in  principle 
possible. 

In  the  area  of  nominal  syntax,  the  dative  is  still  routinely  and  correctly  used  in  both 
grammatical  and  adverbial  functions,  though  there  is  a  general  advance  of  the  accusa¬ 
tive  against  both  the  dative  and  the  genitive  as  the  primary  prepositional  case  (cf. 
6.5.4),  and  locative/allative  ‘confusion’  between  ev  [en]  +  dative  and  els'  [is]  +  accusa¬ 
tive  is  common.  The  use  of  els'  [is]  to  introduce  locative  as  well  as  goal  expressions  is 
already  familiar  from  antiquity,  and  is  standard  in  Modern  Greek.  Both  this  and  its 
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converse,  the  allative  use  of  ev  [en],  derive  from  a  natural  indeterminacy  in  the 
interpretation  of  prepositional  phrases  with  verbs  expressing  spatial  transition.  Such 
phrases  may  be  seen  as  denoting  either  the  location  reached  after  movement  (‘come  to 
be  at’,  cf.  arrive  at)  or  the  goal  of  the  movement  itself  (‘come  to’).  The  dual  use  of 
locative  and  allative  prepositions  in  late  antique  and  early  Medieval  Greek  follows 
directly,  though  els'  [is]  finally  ousted  its  rival  because  of  the  independent  decline  of 
the  dative. 

We  also  find  the  legal(istic)  expression  6  auros-  [o  af'tos],  and  its  equivalent  6  lSlos- 
[o  'idiosj,  lit.  ‘the  same’,  endlessly  repeated  in  discourse  deictic  function  (=  ‘the  afore¬ 
mentioned’),  though  auTos"  [af'tos]  is  also  frequently  used  before  the  definite  article, 
just  as  in  Modern  Greek,  in  recognition  of  its  shift  towards  full  demonstrative,  i.e. 
truly  deictic,  status:  cf.  the  pattern  of  outo?  6  X  ['utos  o  X],  lit.  ‘this  the  X’,  ckcIvos'  6 
X  [e'cinos  o  X],  lit.  ‘that  the  X’.  These  and  other  formulaic  cliches  (emperors  are 
routinely  6eTos-  ['0ios]  ‘sacred’,  and  writers  Gocpog  [so'fos]  ‘learned’,  for  example,  while 
proper  names  are  endlessly  qualified  by  Xeyopeuos'  [le'yomenos]  ‘called’  or  ovopaTL 
[o'nomati]  ‘by  name’),  reflect  the  combination  of  pedantic  verbiage  and  hyper-precision 
characteristic  of  official  and  legal  documents  throughout  history. 

There  are  several  other  respects  in  which  Malalas  appears  to  follow  the  written 
practice  of  the  administrative/official  Koine  rather  than  that  of  the  vernacular.  For 
example,  despite  the  widespread  use  of  ‘weak’  aorists  in  -a  [-a]  in  place  of  classical 
‘strong’  aorists  in  -ov  [-on]  in  popular  compositions  from  Hellenistic  times  onwards 
(cf.  4.9,  5.8),  there  is  a  clear  preponderance  of  the  traditional  forms  in  the  chronicle. 
There  are  also  many  examples  of  the  use  of  regular  ‘perfect’  active  forms  in  place  of 
both  irregular  classical  aorist  actives,  e.g.  eyvoiKa  [’eynoka]  for  eyvojv  ['eynon]  ‘I  got 
to  know’,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  strong  aorist  middles  that  had  not  already 
been  replaced  by  aorist  passives,  e.g.  yeyova  ['jeyona]  for  eyevoptiv  [eje'nomin]  ‘I 
became’.  Innovative  ‘perfect’  participles  are  similarly  used  on  occasion  in  place  of 
strong  aorists  with  the  apparently  anomalous  ‘present’  ending  -lov  [-on],  e.g. 
eX0ci)s-/gen  eXdoTos'  [el'Gos/el'Gotos]  for  eXGuv/gen  eXOovTos'  [el'Gon/el'Gondos]  ‘having 
come’.  Forms  of  this  kind  also  recur  in  more  elaborated  styles. 

Malalas  also  makes  regular  use  of  the  classical  forms  of  conditional  and  temporal 
conjunctions  rather  than  their  popular  counterparts.  In  the  classical  period  the  clitic 
particle  av  [an]  ‘-ever’,  used  to  supplement  the  subjunctive  in  timeless/future-referring 
conditional  and  temporal  clauses  (e.g.  if  (ever)/when(ever)  s/he  comes),  became  for¬ 
mally  attached  to  the  preceding  conjunction:  cf.  e-dv  [ea:n]  <  el  av  [e:  a:n]  ‘if  ever’; 
OT-av  [hotan]  <  ore  av  [hote  an]  ‘whenever’,  etc.  From  Hellenistic  times  onwards,  the 
subjunctive  was  often  replaced  by  the  present  indicative,  with  the  generic  sense  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  compound  conjunction  alone,  and  we  soon  start  to  find  imperfects  used 
to  denote  indefiniteness  in  the  past  in  a  parallel  way  (replacing  the  classical  optative): 
cf.  orav  ...  eOewpouy  [otan  ...  et*'e'orun]  ‘whenever  ...  they-saw’,  Mark  3.  11.  Eventually, 
however,  a  generic  sense  came  to  be  seen  as  a  matter  of  purely  contextual  interpreta¬ 
tion,  with  the  imperfective  aspect  of  the  present  or  imperfect  indicative  taken  to  indi¬ 
cate  either  repetition/indefiniteness  or  progressiveness.  At  this  point  the  compound 
conjunctions  could  be  used  interchangeably  with  the  simple  forms,  and  with  all  tenses, 
finally  superseding  their  rivals  in  the  spoken  language  because  of  their  greater  phono¬ 
logical  bulk. 
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In  the  case  of  free  relative  clauses,  however,  Malalas  favours  the  popular  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  time.  Originally  there  was  a  choice  between  octtls'  ['ostis]  +  present  indicative 
(strictly  speaking  indefinite,  ‘anyone  who’)  and  o?  av  ['os  an]  +  subjunctive  (strictly 
speaking  generic,  ‘whoever’)  in  the  sense  ‘whoever  (does  X)’.  But  the  former  came 
increasingly  to  be  used  as  a  simple  relative  in  late  antiquity,  as  the  classical  relative 
OS',  fj,  6  [os,  i,  o]  (masc,  fern,  neut)  was  prone  to  loss  through  contraction  with  the 
initial/final  vowels  of  adjacent  words.  This  practice  is  widespread  in  Malalas,  who 
therefore  employs  the  alternative  construction  in  indefinite/generic  relatives.  In  this  case 
6s  [os]  and  av  [an]  had  remained  discrete,  perhaps  because  of  the  inflecting  pronoun, 
while  the  conjunction  edv  [e'an]  ‘if’  had  begun  to  replace  the  increasingly  anomalous 
free-standing  use  of  the  particle  in  the  late  Hellenistic  period.  This  curious-seeming 
development  was  based  in  part  on  the  merger  of  the  generic  particle,  following  the  loss 
of  distinctive  vowel  length,  with  the  contracted  form  of  the  conditional  conjunction  dv 
,  originally  [am].  But  it  also  depends  on  conflation  of  the  functionally  equivalent  con¬ 
structions  if  anyone  knows  ...  and  whoever  knows  ...  Consider  Matthew  11.  'll-} 

(2)  ou8e  Tov  TTaTEpa  tls  eTTLyLyuCTKeL  el  |nj  6  ulos  kql  (I)  edv  (3ouXT|TaL  6  ulos 
diTOKaXuijjaL. 

[u'de  tom  ba'tera  tis  epiji'nosci  i  me  o  y'os  ce  o  ean  'bulete 

Nor  the  father(acc)  anyone  knows  if  not  the  son  and  to-whom  if/ever  wishes 

o  y'os  apoka'lypse] 
the  son  to-reveal 

‘No  one  knows  the  father  except  the  son  and  whoever  the  son  is  willing  to  reveal  him  to.’ 

Here,  the  conditional  clause  of  if  the  son  is  willing  to  reveal  him  to  anyone,  that  person 
knows  has  been  substituted  (minus  its  indirect  object)  for  the  clause  following  the  rela¬ 
tive  in  anyone  to-whom  [the  son  is  willing  to  reveal  him]  knows,  in  order  to  give 
anyone  to-whom  [if  the  son  is  willing  to  reveal  him]  knows.  The  conditional  conjunc¬ 
tion  was  then  quickly  reinterpreted  as  an  indefiniteness  marker  attached  to  a  relative 
or  other  pronoun  (cf.  el  tl?  edv  ...  [i  tis  ean]  ‘if  someone-ever  ...’,  as  used  by  the  Greens 
in  their  dialogue  with  loustinianos’  herald,  recorded  in  Theophanes’  chronicle  (am 
6024,  de  Boor  (1963:  181)).  This  type  of  generic  construction  remained  a  characteristic 
of  the  popular  Koine  into  the  Byzantine  era,  and  is  routine  in  Malalas,  though  it  was 
eventually  superseded  in  the  later  middle  ages  by  the  use  of  the  indefinite  relative  ottolos- 
['opjos]  (cf.  11.7.8  (c)). 

In  general,  the  impression  created  by  Malalas’  style  is  one  of  simplicity,  reflecting 
a  desire  for  the  straightforward  communication  of  information  in  the  language  of 
everyday  business.  There  is  therefore  a  large  stock  of  Latin  loanwords,  originating  with 
the  imposition  of  Roman  rule  in  the  east  but  long  established  in  popular  use  (Korting 
(1879)),  though  many  other  words  have  modern  meanings  unfamiliar  from  classical 
literature  or  inscriptions.  Examples  of  the  latter  include  (cf.  Festugiere  (1978)):  Cwvyupi 
['zonimi]  =  ‘appoint’  not  ‘gird’;  8r|[i0KpaT(i)  [dimokra'to]  =  ‘riot’  not  ‘live  in  a  democ¬ 
racy’  (the  classical  verb  is  used  only  in  the  middle);  Xe'npavov  ['lipsanon]  =  ‘corpse’  not 
‘remnant’;  cjiavepos'  [fane'ros]  =  ‘a  certain/some’  not  ‘evident’,  etc. 

The  following  passage,  which  deals  with  the  prelude  to  the  famous  Nika  riot,  pro¬ 
vides  a  typical  example  of  Malalas’  language,  which,  it  is  important  to  re-emphasize. 
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closely  reflects  contemporary  norms  for  the  conduct  and  recording  of  day-to-day 
business: 

(3)  ’Ey  avT&  8e  tw  'rfis'  SeKUTris'  ’lySiKTifiyos'  ai)ye(3r|  utto  Tiyuy  aXauTopoiy 

Saipoyaiy  TipoeJiaCTLy  yeyeaBai  Tapax'ns'  iv  BuCayTiu,  EuSatpoyos'  CTOpxou  toXcus'  Gyros' 
Kal  exoTTOS'  draKTOus'  ey  (fpoupg  dpcfioTepuy  Twy  pepdiy,  Kal  e^erdattyTOS'  Sidijiopa 
TTpoaojira  eupey  auTuy  oyopara  eurd  a’LTious'  (foyijjy,  Kal  4’Tl4>LGdpeyos'  Tuy  pey 
TeCTCTdpuy  Kaparoppaiy,  Tcdy  81  Tpicdy  dyaaKoXoinapoy.  Kal  TrepL|3topLa9eyTcoy  aiiTuy 
dyd  naaav  Tf|y  TToXiy  Kal  TiepaadyTuy  aiiTcdy,  Kal  TcSy  pey  KpepaaGeyruy,  e^ereaay 

81)0  Tuy  ^uXuy  payeyruy,  euds'  pey  Beyerou,  Kal  eTepou  TTpaalyou.  Kal  eupaKcos'  o 

TTepieoTUS'  Xaos'  to  aupPdy  eiicfifipriaay  Toy  (3aaiXea.  OKTiKOOTes'  8e  oi  nXTioloy  toO 
dylou  Koycoyos'  poyaxol  Kal  efeXOdyres',  eupoy  eK  Tuy  KpepaaOeyTuy  8iJ0  dS>yTas 
Keipeyous  els'  to  e8a(j)os'.  Kal  KaTayayoyres'  auTous'  irXTialoy  0aXdoaT|s  Kal  epfiaXoyTes 
ey  TiXoLii),  eirepiliay  aiiToiis'  ey  tu  dylco  AaupeyTLtjj  ey  dauXois  tottols'.  (Chronographia 
18.71) 

[en  af'to  6e  to  'xrono  tiz  Se'katis  indikti'onos  syn'evi  ypo  tinon 

In  this  and  the  year  of-the  tenth  indiction  it-happened  by  some 

ala'storon  de'monon  'profasin  je'nes9e  tara'gis  em  vyzan'dio, 
avenging  demons  (an)  excuse  to-occur  of-rioting  in  Byzantium, 
ev'demonos  e'parxu  'poleos  'ondos  ce  'exondos  a'taktus  em 
Eudaimon{gen)  eparch  of-city  being(gen)  and  having(gen)  criminals  in 
fru'ra  eks  amfo'teron  dom  me'ron,  ce  ekse'tasandos  'djafora 

prison  from  both  the  factions,  and  having-examined(gen)  various 

'prosopa  'evren  eks  af'ton  o'nomata  ep'ta  e'tius  'fonon,  ce 
people  he-found  from  them  names  seven  guilty  of-murders,  and 
psifi'samenos  tom  men  de'saron  kara'tomisin,  ton 

having-decreed(nom)  of-the  on-the-one-hand  four  beheading,  of-the 

de  tri'on  anaskolopiz'mon.  ce  perivomi'sGendon  aton  ana 

on-the-other-hand  three  impaling.  And  having-been-led-around(gen)  them  through 

'pasan  dim  'bolin  ce  pera'sandon  aton,  ce  tom-men  grema'sGendon, 
all  the  city  and  having-crossed(gen)  them,  and  some(gen)  having-been-hanged, 
e'ksepesan  '6yo  top  'gzylon  ra'jendon,  e'nos  men  ve'netu, 

fell-from  two(nom)  the  timbers  having-broken,  one(gen)  on-the-one-hand  Blue, 
k  e'teru  pra'sinu.  k  eora'kos  o  peri'stos  la'os  to  sym'van 

and  other(gen)  Green.  And  seeing  the  standing-around  crowd  the  event 
e'fimisan  tom  basi'lea.  aciko'otes  3e  y  pli'sion  tu  a'jiu  'kononos 

they-acclaimed  the  emperor.  Having-heard(nom)  and  the  by  the  St  Konon 

mona'gy  ce  eksel'Gondes,  'evron  ek  top  grema'sGendon  '6yo 

monks  and  having-come-out(nom),  they-found  from  the  hanged  two 

'zondas  ci'menus  is  to  'edafos.  ce  kataya'yondes  atus  pli'sion 
living  lying  on  the  ground(acc).  And  having-taken-down  them  beside 
Ga'lasis  ce  emva'londes  em  'blyo,  'epempsan  atus  en  do  a'jio 
sea  and  having-put-on  on  boat,  they-sent  them  in  the  St 
lavren'dio  en  a'sylys  'topys.  ] 

Laurentios(dat)  in  inviolable  places(dat). 

‘And  in  this  year  of  the  tenth  indiction  (ad  531-2)  there  happened  to  occur  through  the 
agency  of  certain  avenging  demons  a  pretext  for  a  riot  in  Byzantium.  Eudaimon  was  city 
prefect  (governor)  and  holding  criminals  from  both  factions  in  custody.  Having  examined 
various  people,  he  found  seven  individuals  from  among  them  to  be  guilty  of  murder, 
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sentencing  four  of  them  to  be  beheaded  and  three  to  be  impaled.  After  they  had  been 
paraded  through  the  whole  city  and  crossed  over  (the  Golden  Horn),  and  some  had  been 
hanged,  two  fell  from  the  wooden  scaffold  as  it  broke,  one  a  Blue  the  other  a  Green.  The 
people  standing  around  saw  the  occurrence  and  acclaimed  the  emperor.  But  the  monks 
near  St  Konon’s,  hearing  this  and  coming  out,  found  two  of  those  who  had  been  hanged 
still  alive  lying  on  the  ground.  And  bringing  them  down  to  the  sea  shore  and  putting  them 
on  a  boat  they  sent  them  to  St  Laurentios’  to  places  of  sanctuary.’ 

Dating  at  this  time  was  by  ‘indictions’,  i.e.  15-year  cycles  originally  introduced  for 
taxation  purposes,  and  Malalas  retains  the  Latin  term,  even  though  shortly  afterwards 
he  uses  the  Greek  eTTapxo?  ['eparxos]  in  place  of  the  Latin  praefectus.  We  may  first 
note  here  the  demonstrative  use  of  auTos'  [af'tos]  ‘this’  and  xpofo?  ['xronos]  used  in 
its  modern  sense  of ‘year’  rather  than  ‘time’.  The  words  dyaaKoXoTTLapos'  [anaskolopiz'mos] 
‘impaling’  and  TrepiPaiplCopaL  [perivo'mizome],  lit.  ‘be  paraded  around  the  altars’,  i.e. 
be  publicly  displayed  in  a  ritualized  way,  are  both  first  attested  in  Malalas,  the  former 
showing  the  productivity  in  the  Koine  of  the  suffix  -Lapo?  [-iz'mos]  in  the  derivation 
of  action  nouns  from  verbs  in  -iCcoZ-iCopaL  [-'izo/-'izome],  the  latter  the  productivity  of 
this  verbal  suffix  itself  (cf.  11.8.5  (c)).  The  use  of  ovopara  [o'nomata],  lit.  ‘names’,  in 
the  sense  of  ‘individuals’  probably  derives  ultimately  from  legal  practice,  involving  the 
identification  of  those  charged  or  making  complaints  with  the  names  on  the  list  of 
cases  to  be  tried. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  grammar  of  this  piece,  however,  is  its  participial 
syntax,  so  that  Eudaimon,  for  example,  having  initially  served  as  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  genitive  absolute  constructions,  suddenly  becomes  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb  (eupey 
['evren]),  whereupon  the  last  participle  (ijiricjiLadpeyos'  [psifi'samenos]),  which  we  might 
ordinarily  have  expected  to  be  a  finite  verb,  appears  in  the  nominative.  We  should 
also  note  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  discourse  particles  and  connectives  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  ancient  language,  and  the  regularity  with  which  object  and  other  pro¬ 
nouns  are  used  in  contexts  where  zero-anaphora  might  have  been  more  usual  in  earlier 
periods. 

Though  the  use  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive  had  in  general  been  a  marker  of 
higher-register  writing  for  many  centuries,  the  construction  was  still  used  in  the 
popular  written  tradition  to  complement  impersonal  verbs  meaning  ‘it  happened’,  as 
here  with  ai)ye(3r|  [syn'evi]  (cf.  5.11.3).  The  old  perfect  forms  of  certain  verbs  are 
sometimes  used  interchangeably  with,  or  indeed  instead  of,  their  aorists  (this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  -pi  [-mi]  verbs,  where  SeScoKe  ['dedoce],  for  example,  is  used  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  sense  ‘s/he  gave’,  cf.  6.5.2).  The  perfect  participles  in  this  extract  (ecopaKws- 
[eora'kos]  ‘having  seen’,  dKTiKooTcs'  [aciko'otes]  ‘having  heard’),  also  seem  to  be  used 
in  this  way  rather  than  to  emphasize  any  resultant  state  of  new  awareness. 

We  may  also  note  here: 

(4)  (a)  The  regular  positioning  of  ‘weak’/clitic  3rd-person  pronouns  in  second 

position  after  their  governing  verbs,  which  stand  initially  (ignoring  con¬ 
junctions)  in  their  respective  clauses  (cf.  4.8,  6.5.1,  11.4). 

(b)  The  use  of  e’ls-  +  accusative  in  a  locative  phrase  (els-  to  e6a<f)os'  [is 
to  'edafosj  ‘on  the  ground’)  and  eu  +  dative  in  an  allative  expression 
(ey  Ttp  dyfcp  AaupeyTLCp  [en  do  a'jio  lavren'dio],  ‘to  St  Laurentios’). 
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(c)  3pl  aorist  e^-eirea-ay  [eks-'epes-an]  ‘they  fell  from’,  showing  the  ‘weak’ 
ending  -ay  [-an]  for  the  original  -oy  [-on],  beside  the  classically  correct 
ending  of  eup-oy  ['evr-on]  ‘they  found’  (the  augment  having  been  dropped 
from  this  word  in  this  basic  form  of  the  written  language  much  earlier). 

10.2.2  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (c.760-818) 

Theophanes  was  born  during  the  Iconoclastic  period  into  a  wealthy  metropolitan 
family  with  well-concealed  iconophile  sentiments.  After  he  was  orphaned,  the  arch¬ 
iconoclast  emperor  Konstantinos  V  oversaw  his  education  and  upbringing,  and  he  was 
briefly  married,  despite  his  inclination  towards  the  cenobitic  life,  in  order  to  circumvent 
the  government’s  hostility  to  monasticism.  When  the  movement  lost  momentum  with 
the  death  of  Leon  IV,  Theophanes  founded  a  monastery  on  the  Asian  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmara,  where  he  lived  until  815  or  816.  His  refusal  to  sanction  the  destruction 
of  images  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  iconoclasm  under  Leon  V  (‘the  Armenian’)  led 
to  his  exile  on  Samothrace,  where  he  died  in  818.  There  is  an  engaging  Life  by  the 
patriarch  Methodios  (died  847;  see  Spiridinov  (1913)). 

The  chronicle  which  he  compiled  continues  that  of  Georgios  Synkellos  (‘private 
secretary’),  beginning  with  the  accession  of  Diocletian  (284)  and  ending  with  that  of 
Leon  V  (813).  Its  popularity  is  attested  not  only  by  the  numerous  surviving  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  earliest  of  which  dates  to  the  9th  century,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  the  pope’s  librarian  Anastasius  in  837-5.  The  standard  edition 
is  that  of  de  Boor  (1963);  see  also  Hunger  (1978:  I,  334-43),  Turtledove  (1982). 

It  seeems  that  Theophanes  largely  paraphrased,  or  sometimes  simply  copied  from, 
his  very  diverse  source  material,  and  the  resulting  work  was  aimed  at  what  was  by 
now  a  smaller  and  more  educated  audience.  The  chronicle  itself  reintroduces  a  range 
of  themes  and  a  level  of  detail  not  seen  since  the  work  of  writers  such  as  Eusebius  in 
the  3rd/4th  century,  drawing  also  on  techniques  from  ancient  biography  in  its  portrayal 
of  leading  characters.  The  result  is  something  of  a  blend  between  history,  biography 
and  chronography,  and  this  important  work  marks  the  beginnings  of  the  harmoniza¬ 
tion  of  the  formerly  more  popular  language  of  chronography  with  the  more  learned 
language  traditionally  associated  with  the  other  two  genres.  But  even  though  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Theophanes’  chronicle  is  probably  more  classically  correct  overall  than  that 
of  Malalas,  it  still  reflects  many  of  the  same  stylistic  traits,  ample  confirmation  of  the 
entrenched  nature  of  the  conventions  for  drafting  records  and  of  their  continued 
acceptability  in  chronography. 

Each  year’s  events  are  prefaced  by  an  annus  mundi  (‘year  of  the  world’  since  the 
creation),  calculated  according  to  the  Alexandrian  system  that  placed  this  event  on  1 
September  5493  bc  (the  Byzantine  year  began  on  1  September).  Theophanes  sometimes 
also  provides  his  own  dates  ad,  which  are  7/8  years  earlier  than  ours,  together  with 
the  regnal  year  of  the  reigning  emperor,  the  ruler  of  Persia  (first  the  Sassanid  king, 
later  the  Arab  caliph)  and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  sometimes  adds  details 
of  the  other  four  patriarchs  (of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem),  though 
the  Arab  conquests  and  the  Slavic  invasions  of  the  Balkans  eventually  led  to  gaps  and 
inaccuracies  from  the  7th  century  onwards.  All  of  this  is  combined  with  the  traditional 
system  of  reference  to  the  indiction  cycle,  though  there  are  real  difficulties  in  reconcil- 
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ing  this  method  with  the  annus  mundi  for  the  periods  609/10-714/15  and  725/6-772-3 
(Ostrogorsky  (1928/9)). 

The  following  extract  deals  with  the  emperor  Herakleios’  triumphal  return  from  his 
Persian  campaigns: 

(5)  Toutw  tu  ctcl  elpfiuns'  yevoia/vris'  peTagii  nepafiy  Kal  'Pwpatuy,  meoTeiKev  6 
paCTLXei)?  0e68(i)poy,  tov  eauroO  dSeXtfioy,  perd  ypapparwy  Kal  dySpuTTuy  Zipoou,  toO 
paCTLX/us-  TTepCTcoy,  ottus'  Tods'  iv  ’ESeai]  Kal  TTaXeaTiyTi  Kal  'lepoooXijpoLS  Kal  tots' 
XolttoTs  TToXfOL  Tuy  'PojpaLcoy  TTepaas  peTd  flppyps'  dTToaTpfi);waLy  ev  ncpatSp  koI 
dpXaPws'  TTapeXOcoai  Tfjy  tuv  'PcopaLwy  yny.  6  8e  paaiXciis'  ev  ef  eTeai  KaTeTToXepiiaas 
Tfjy  nepaL8a,  tu  C'  erei  elppyewos'  pcTd  xcipd?  peydXps'  cttI  KcoyaTayTLyouTToXiy 
UTreoTpeifJc  puaTiKiiy  tlvo  Beuplay  ev  toutu  TrXppuaas'.  ev  ydp  fiPspo'-S'  Trdaav 
Tfjy  KTiaiy  8T|pLoupyr|aas  o  Beds  Tiiv  ep86ppy  dyaTraliCTeus  fipfpTy  eKdXeaev'  outm 
Kal  aiiTOS  ev  toTs  ef  xpdyois  ttoXXous  TToyous  8Layijaas  t6j  epSopco  eTei  peP  elp'r|yps 
Kal  xopds'  ev  tt]  iroXeL  uTToaTpeifias  aveuavaaTo.  {Chronographta  am  6119  (at3  627/8), 
de  Boor  (1963:  327-8)) 

['tuto  to  'eti  i'rinis  jeno'menis  meta'ksy  per'son  ce  ro'meon, 

(In-)this  the  year,  peace  coming-about  between  Persians  and  Romans, 
ap'estilen  o  vasi'lefs  Ge'oSoron,  ton  eaf'tu  a6el'fon,  meta 

sent  the  emperor(nom)  The6doros(acc),  the  of-himself  brother,  with 

yra'maton  c  an'Oropon  si'rou,  tu  vasi'leos  per'son,  opos  tus 
letters  and  men  of-Siroes,  the  king  of-Persians,  so-that  the(acc) 

en  e'9esi  ce  pale'stini  ce  jeroso'lymys  ce  tes  ly'pes  'polesi 

in  Edessa  and  Palestine  and  Jerusalem  and  the  other  cities 

ton  ro'meon  'persas  meta  I'rinis  apo'strepsosin  em  ber'siSi, 
of-the  Romans  Persians(acc)  with  peace  they-may-return(subj)  m  Persia(dat), 
c  avla'vos  par'elOosi  tin  don  ro'meon  jin.  o  6e  vasi'lefs  en 

and  without-harm  they-may-pass-through(subj)  the  of-the  Romans  land.  The  and  emperor  in 

eks  'etesi  katapole'misas  tim  ber'si9a,  to  ev'Somo  'eti  iri'nefsas 
six  years  having-warred-down  the  Persia,  (m-)the  seventh  year  having-brought-to-peace 
meta  xa'ras  me'yalis  epi  konstandi'nupolm  y'pestrepse 
with  joy  great  to  Constantinople  returned 

mysti'cin  dina  Geo'rian  pli'rosas.  ei)  yar  eks  i'meres  'pasan 

mystic  some  contemplation  having-fulfilled.  In  for  six  days  all 

dir)  'ktisin  Simjur'jisas  o  Ge'os  tin  ev'Somin  ana'pafseos 
the  creation  havmg-made  the  God,  the  seventh  of-rest 

I'meran  e'kalesen;  'uto  ce  af'tos  en  dys  eks  'xronys  po'lus  'ponus 
day  he-called;  thus  also  himself  in  the  six  years  many  labours 
dja'nysas  to  ev'Somo  'eti  met  i'rinis  ce  xa'ras  en  di  'poll 

having-completed  (in-)the  seventh  year  with  peace  and  joy  in  the  city 
ypo'strepsas  ane'pafsato.] 
having-returned  he-rested. 

‘In  this  year,  with  the  advent  of  peace  between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  the  emperor 
sent  his  own  brother  Theodores  with  letters  and  men  of  Siroes  the  Persian  king,  so  that 
they  might  send  home  to  Persia  in  peace  the  Persians  in  Edessa,  Palestine,  Jerusalem  and 
the  other  cities  of  the  Romans,  and  these  might  cross  the  land  of  the  Romans  unharmed. 
The  emperor,  having  crushed  Persia  by  war  in  six  years,  enforced  a  peace  in  the  seventh 
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and  returned  to  Constantinople,  performing  a  mystical  celebration  in  this  year.  For  God, 
having  made  all  creation  in  six  days,  called  the  seventh  day  that  of  rest;  so  he  too,  having 
completed  many  labours  in  six  years,  rested,  having  returned  to  the  city  with  peace  and 
joy  in  the  seventh.’ 

As  noted,  the  material  is  put  together  in  a  somewhat  more  ‘classical’  manner  than  in 
Malalas,  and  more  learned  features  of  vocabulary  and  syntax  are  apparent,  partly 
deriving  from  the  sources,  which  included  non-excerpted  versions  of  historical  texts. 
The  accusative  and  infinitive  construction  is  used  quite  freely,  for  example,  verb-final 
orders  are  not  unusual,  and  even  that  literary  favourite  hyperbaton,  typically  involving 
the  insertion  of  a  verb  in  penultimate  position  between  the  component  parts  of  its 
direct  object,  is  occasionally  encountered.  In  the  passage  above,  the  verbal  and  nominal 
morphology  is  consistently  classical,  the  bare  dative  is  regularly  used  to  mark  time 
‘at  which’,  and  the  extreme  separation  of  article  and  noun  in  the  description  of  the 
Persians  in  Roman  lands  is  pure  official  Koine. 

Though  the  concord  of  participial  adjuncts  in  (5)  conforms  to  the  classical  rules, 
the  chronicle  also  has  examples  of  the  nominative  absolute  construction  (e.g. 
KXiGev  TO  hevSpoy  TTpoaeKuvriaev  auToi,  [kli'0en  to  'dendron  prose'cynisen  ato],  lit. 
‘having-been-bent  the  tree  (nom),  he  worshipped  it  (dat)’,  am  5854,  deBoor  (1963:  49)), 
while  the  generic  convention  of  accumulating  subject-orientated  participles  around  a 
single  indicative  verb  is  very  much  in  evidence  in  the  passage  above.  There  are  also  cases 
of  such  non-classical  usages  as  that  of  tv  [en]  +  dative  to  mark  both  time  ‘during  which’ 
(instead  of  the  bare  genitive)  and  the  ‘goal’  of  a  movement  (in  place  of  an  allative  preposi¬ 
tion  +  accusative).  Similarly,  the  conjoined  verbs  in  the  ‘literary’  ottois'  ['oposj-clause  of 
the  first  sentence  are  still  subjunctive  rather  than  optative,  despite  the  fact  that  the  main 
verb  refers  to  the  past  (the  most  usual  form  of  final  clause  in  this  kind  of  writing  is  still 
an  allative  preposition  +  articular  infinitive).  The  3pl  aorist  subjunctive  dTroaTpeiffaiaiy 
[apo'strepsosin],  incidentally,  appears  in  two  manuscripts  as  future  indicative 
duoaTpeiliouCTLy  [apo'strepsusin],  which  may  reflect  the  fact  that  the  two  paradigms  had 
long  been  indistinguishable  in  the  spoken  language  (cf.  11.8.3, 11.8.6  (a)),  or  even  reveal 
the  influence  of  the  high-style  use  of  the  future  with  predicates  of  ‘taking  precaution’. 

In  general,  then,  Theophanes’  chronicle  reflects  many  characteristic  features  that 
derive  partly  from  the  sources  (including  earlier  chronicles)  but  which  remained  equally 
at  home  in  the  chronographic  genre  itself.  None  the  less,  its  language  overall  is  already 
moving  in  a  more  learned  direction  as  different  varieties  of  the  medieval  Koine  start 
to  shape  themselves  into  a  stylistically  more  coherent  form  of  written  language  for  the 
educated  classes. 

10.3  Hagiography  and  Exegetical  Works 
10.3.1  loannes  Moschos  (c.550-619) 

Moschos  was  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St  Theodosios  near  Jerusalem,  but  travelled 
with  Sophronios,  later  to  become  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  around  Egypt,  the  Middle 
East  and  Cyprus,  finally  coming  to  Rome  in  614,  where  he  died.  His  Spiritual  Meadow, 
a  collection  of  engaging  moral  tales  about  the  exploits  of  monks,  hermits  and  ordinary 
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folk  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  provides  a  vivid  picture  of  the  social  conditions  of 
the  time.  It  was  enormously  popular,  and  survives  in  several  recensions,  as  well  as  in 
Latin,  Old  Church  Slavonic  and  Arabic  translations.  The  critical  edition  being  prepared 
by  P.  Pattenden  is  still  awaited.  In  the  meantime  the  text  has  to  be  read  in  Migne’s 
Fatrologia  Graeca  (87,  part  3).  See  also  Hesseling  (1931),  Baynes  (1955),  Beck  (1959: 
412-13). 

The  continued  influence  of  the  ‘popular’  literary  tradition  deriving  from  the 
Septuagint  and  New  Testament  is  always  apparent,  but  this  work  also  represents  an 
important  source  for  the  development  of  Greek  in  the  early  Byzantine  period,  especially 
in  the  passages  of  direct  speech,  which  often  display  a  more  contemporary  colloquial 
style.  The  following  extract  tells  what  happens  after  the  author  and  Sophronios,  tem¬ 
porarily  at  a  loose  end  in  Alexandria,  have  made  their  way  to  a  colonnade  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  and  found  a  group  of  blind  men: 


(6)  eXdXouv  6e  ol  TucfXol  TTpo?  ctXXfiXous'  kuI  Xeyei  6  el?  tu  dXXu:  ’'Ovtws'  ctol, 

TTcjs'  yeyovas'  TucfXos';  koI  ctTreKpLOri  Xeywv:  NauTps'  PM-pv  veuTepos"  kqI  ccito  ’AcfpLKps’ 
eiTXeo|j.ey,  koI  kv  tu  TTeXdyei  6(j)9aX|j.Ldaas'  kuI  p.p  exov  ttcjs'  irepLoSeuOu,  rd  XeuKupaTa 
cCTxov  kv  Tots'  6(j)0aX|Tots  piou  koI  cTutfXcoGpv.  Xeyei  Kal  tc3  dXXu:  Ed  irtos  yeyovas 
TucfXos;  dneKpiSp  KaKelvos:  daXo4f6s  pp-pv  rpv  Tcx^pv  Kal  ck  toO  TTupos  CTTlxuaLV 
£0X0^  ol  bvo  64>6aXpol  kuI  erutfiXuSpy.  Xeyouaiv  dXXw  KdKetvoL:  Ed  Trios'  yeyovas 
TucfXos;  6  8e  dTT€Kp[0p:  "OvTcos  eyu  Xeyco  dplv'  orav  pppv  veurepos,  eptopoa  tov 
KdpaTov  TTdvu'  yeyova  Se  Kal  dauTos-  ouk  ex^v  ouv  TToOev  cfdyto  -  Xolttov,  ckX^ittov. 
kv  p[a  ouv  Tuv  ppsplov  perd  to  iroipoaL  pe  iroXXd  koku  loTdppv  ouv  £ttI  Tpv 

dyopdv  Kal  Geuplo  veKpov  e^oSiCopevov  KaXcos  cfopouvTa.  dKoXou6u  ouv  ottlow  tou 
efoStou  Lva  Geoipfiaco  ttou  peXXouoLV  auTov  0dTTTeiv  ...  eyu  6e...  elapXOov  els  to 
pvppetov  Kal  direSuCTa  auTov  eiTi  ecfopei  ...  Kal  us  direSuov  auTov  to  606vlov  ...  , 
dvaKdOpTOL  6  veKpos  epirpocrOev  pou  Kal  eKTelvas  tos  Sdo  xolpo?  auTou  £tt'  epe 

Tots  SaKTuXoLS  auTou  e^eaev  pou  Tpv  oifLv  kol  e5e|3aXev  Tods  Sdo  pou  6c()6aXpous  ..." 

(Leimon  77,  Migne  p.  2930) 

[e'lalun  6  y  ty'fly  pros  a'lilus  ce  'leji  o  is  to  'alo,  'ondos  sy, 

Were-talking  and  the  blind(pl)  to  each-other  and  says  the  one  to-the  other,  ‘Truly  for-you, 

pos  'jeyonas  ty'flos?  c  ape'kriOi  'leyon,  'naftis  'imin  'njoteros; 
how  you-became  blind?’  And  he-replied  saying,  ‘Sailor  I-was  younger; 

c  apo  afri'cis  e'pleomen,  c  en  do  pe'laji  ofOal'nijasas  ce  mi 

and  off  Africa  we-were-sailing,  and  in  the  sea  having-got-eye-infection  and  not 

'exon  pos  perjodef'Oo,  ta  lef'komata'esxon  en  dys  ofGai'myz 

having  how  I-may-be  cured,  the  cataracts  Tgot  in  the  eyes 

mu  c  ety'floOin.  'ieji  ce  to  'aio,  sy  pos  'jeyonas  ty'flos? 
of-me  and  I-was-blinded.’  He-says  and  to-the  other,  ‘You  how  you-became  blind?’ 
ape'kriOi  ka'cinos  'leyon,  yalo'psos  'imin  tin  'dexnin  c  ek  tu 
Answered  and-that-one  saying,  ‘Glass-maker  I-was  the  trade  and  out-of  the 
py'ros  e'pi^ysin  'esxon  y  '6yo  ofOal'my  c  ety'floOin.  'leyusin 
fire  splash  got  the  two  eyes  and  I-was-blinded.  They-say 

'alo  ka'cini,  sy  pos  'jeyonas  ty'flos?  o  6j  ape'kriOi,  'ondos 
to-other  and-these,  ‘You  how  you-became  blind?’  He  and  replied,  ‘Truly 
e'yo  'leyo  y'min;  otan  'imin  'njoteros,  e'misisa  tog  'gamaton  'pany; 

I  I-say  to-you;  when  I-was  younger,  I-hated  the  work  completely; 
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'jevona  de  c  'asotos.  uk  'exon  un  'poOen  'fa(Y)o  -  ly'pon,  'eklepton. 
I-became  and  even  irredeemable.  Not  having  then  from-where  I-may-eat  -  well,  Tused-to-steal. 
em  'mia  un  ton  ime'ron  meta  to  py'ise  me  po'la  ka'ka  i'stamin 

on  one  then  of-the  days  after  the  doing  me  many  wicked  (things)  I-was-standing 
un  epi  tin  ayo'ran  ce  Oeo'ro  ne'kron  eksoSi'zomenon  ka'los 
then  at  the  market  and  I-see  corpse  being-taken-for-burial  finely 
for'unda.  akolu'0o  un  o'piso  tu  ekso'Siu  ina  Oeo'riso  pu 
wearing.  I-follow  then  behind  the  procession  that  Tmay-see  where 
'melusin  aton  '0aptin  ...  e'yo  de  ...  is'il0on  is  to  mni'mion  c 

they-will  him  bury  ...  I  and  ...  entered  into  the  tomb  and 

ap'edys  aton  'iti  e'fori  ...  c  os  a'pedyon  aton  t  o'0onjon  ...  , 

Tstripped  him  whatever  he-was  wearing  ...  And  as  Twas-stripping  him  the  linen  ...  , 

ana'ka0ite  o  ne'kros  'embro's0em  mu  c  ek'tinas  taz  '6yo  'giras 

sits-up  the  corpse  in-front  of-me  and  stretching-out  the  two  hands 

atu  ep  e'me  tyz  dak'tylys  atu  'ekse'sem  mu  tin  'opsin  c 

of-it  against  me  with-the  fingers  of-it  it-scratched  of-me  the  face  and 

eks'evalen  tuz  '6yo  mu  of0armus  ...] 
threw-out  the  two  of-me  eyes  ...  ’ 

‘The  blind  men  were  talking  among  themselves  and  one  said  to  another,  “On  your  word, 
how  did  you  go  blind?”  And  he  replied,  “I  was  a  sailor  as  a  young  man,  and  we  were 
sailing  off  Africa  when  I  caught  an  eye  infection  at  sea,  and  having  no  means  of  finding 
a  cure,  I  got  cataracts  on  my  eyes  and  went  blind.”  He  then  asked  the  other,  “How  did 
you  go  blind?”  And  he  replied,  “I  was  a  glassmaker  by  trade,  and  both  my  eyes  got  a 
splash  from  the  fire  and  I  was  blinded.”  And  then  they  asked  the  third,  “How  did  you  go 
blind?”  And  he  replied,  “I  will  tell  you  honestly.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  really  hated 
work;  I  became  completely  dissolute.  And  since  I  had  no  way  to  get  food  -  well,  I  used 
to  steal.  So,  one  day,  after  I  had  done  many  wicked  things,  I  was  standing  by  the  market 
when  I  saw  a  body  being  taken  for  burial,  very  well-dressed.  I  followed  behind  the  funeral 
procession  to  see  where  they  were  going  to  bury  him  ...  Then  I  ...  went  into  the  tomb 
and  stripped  him  of  everything  he  was  wearing  . . .  And  as  I  was  taking  off  his  underwear 
...  ,  the  corpse  sat  up  in  front  of  me  and,  reaching  out  for  me  with  its  two  hands,  it 
scratched  my  face  with  its  fingers  and  pulled  out  my  two  eyes  ...” 

While  there  is  nothing  here  that  could  be  directly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
literary  tradition,  gross  errors  of  morphology  and  syntax,  as  seen  in  some  personal 
correspondence  from  Egypt  from  the  same  period,  are  completely  absent.  This  is  the 
simple  narrative  style  of  educated  speakers  of  the  period,  modelled  on  that  of  the  only 
vernacular-based  literary  tradition  and  including  features  that  were  almost  certainly  in 
decline  in  the  popular  speech  of  Moschos’  own  time: 

(7)  (a)  The  standard  use  of  the  dative  in  its  core  grammatical  (indirect  object) 

and  adverbial  (instrumental)  functions,  even  in  passages  of  dialogue. 

(b)  The  classical  use  of  inflected  participles  in  certain  functions  (e.g.  circum¬ 
stantial  and  temporal  adjuncts,  and  complements  to  verbs  of  perception), 
and  the  use  of  the  articular  infinitive  after  perd  [meta]  as  a  temporal 
clause. 

Other  features,  however,  reflect  the  later  evolution  of  the  language  of  the  popular 
Christian  tradition  under  the  impact  of  spoken  Greek.  We  may  note,  for  example: 
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(8)  (a)  The  standard  use  of  duo  ['6yo]  ‘two’  with  natural  pairs,  where  Attic 

would  have  employed  the  dual  number. 

(b)  The  substitution  of  cL+tls-  ['itisJ/el+TL  ['iti],  lit.  ‘if  anyone’/‘if  anything’, 
for  the  indefinite/generic  relatives  oaTLS"  ['ostis]  ‘whoever’  and  octos"  ['osos] 
‘everyone  who’  (cf.  the  functional  parallelism  of  indefinite/generic  and 
conditional  expressions  in  who  ever! every  one  who  does  X;  if  anyone  does 
X);  this  is  analogous  to  the  substitution  of  a  conditional  conjunction 
in  indefinite  relative  clauses  introduced  by  o?  av  ['os  an]  ‘whoever’ 
(cf.  10.2.1). 

(c)  The  absence  of  OV  orders,  and  the  associated  positioning  of  clitic  pro¬ 

nouns  in  second  position  in  their  clauses,  immediately  after  their  govern¬ 
ing  verbs,  which  stand  initially  to  provide  the  standard  head-clitic  order 
seen  also  in  NPs  with  dependent  possessive  pronouns.  The  ‘displacement’ 
of  possessives  into  this  sentential  slot  (cf.  pou  Tpy  oijjLv  ['ekse'sem 

mu  tin  'opsin]  ‘he-scratched  of-me  the  face’)  again  illustrates  one  of  the 
bases  for  the  replacement  of  the  dative  with  the  genitive,  though  this 
further  development  has  not  yet  affected  the  style  used  here. 

(d)  The  use  of  the  infinitival  future  periphrasis  with  peXXu  ['melo]  ‘be  about 
to’.  Elsewhere  Moschos  also  uses  the  more  popular  periphrasis  with  ex<^ 
['exo],  and  occasionally  a  periphrasis  with  the  future  of  ‘be’  +  present 
participle.  But  the  regular  expression  of  futurity,  particularly  in  overtly 
future  contexts,  is  the  present  indicative,  already  a  marked  possibility  in 
classical  Greek,  and  now  supported  by  the  merger  of  the  present  indicative 
with  the  present  subjunctive  in  the  spoken  language;  aorist  subjunctives 
are  also  used  as  futures,  following  the  parallel  merger  of  this  paradigm 
with  that  of  the  future  indicative,  cf.  11.8.3,  11.8.5  (a). 

(e)  The  generalization  of  pp  [mi]  as  the  negative  for  non-finite  verb  forms 
regardless  of  their  function  (cf.  pf|  exwv  [mi  'exon]  ‘not  having’);  this 
began  in  Hellenistic  times  and  became  standard  during  the  early  centuries 
AD.  In  general  terms,  classical  Greek  negated  factual  statements  with  ou(k) 
[u(k)],  and  used  pp  [mi]  for  clauses  with  a  modal  interpretation. 

(f)  Middle  forms  of  the  verb  ‘be’  (cf.  pppv  ['imin]),  as  often  in  papyri  and 
earlier  Christian  texts  (cf.  5.11.1,  11.8.5  (a));  note  also  the  use  of  orav 
['otan]  as  a  simple  (‘when’)  rather  than  a  generic  (‘whenever’)  conjunction 
(10.2.1). 

(g)  Avoidance  of  the  aorist  middle,  cf.  ‘perfect’  yeyova  ['jeyona]  for  eyevoppy 
[eje'nomin]  ‘I  became’,  aorist  ‘passive’  dTreKpLGpy  [ape'kriOin]  for 
aTTCKpLyappy  [apekri'namin]  ‘I  replied’;  such  replacement  originated  in 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  imperial  times,  with  the  aorist  passive  generally 
favoured,  though  an  existing  perfect  sometimes  predominated  (following 
perfect-aorist  merger,  cf.  6.5.2). 

10.3.2  St  Germanos  (c.640-733) 

Germanos’  father  was  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Herakleios,  but  having  become  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  assassination  of  Herakleios’  successor  Konstas,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
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the  latter’s  son,  Konstantmos  IV.  Though  allowed  to  keep  his  inheritance,  Germanos 
was  castrated  because  of  his  disastrous  family  connections  and  sought  a  career  in  the 
church,  eventually  becoming  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  715  just  before  the  first 
iconoclastic  crisis.  When  Leon  III  ordered  the  destruction  of  images  in  725,  Germanos 
refused,  and  in  730  he  was  deposed  in  favour  of  the  iconoclast  Anastasios. 

Germanos  wrote  a  major  historical  work  on  the  six  ecumenical  councils  that  had 
then  been  held  {On  Heresies  and  Synods),  and  a  large  collection  of  sermons,  letters 
and  poems  survive  in  manuscript  form,  though  it  is  far  from  certain  that  all  of  these 
were  written  by  him.  He  is  best  known  for  his  commentary  on  the  Orthodox  liturgy 
(Ecclesiastical  History  and  Mystical  Contemplation),  a  radical  and  influential  synthesis 
of  Alexandrian  and  Antiochene  interpretations  belonging  to  the  tradition  of  exegetical 
writing.  It  was  aimed  at  a  general  reading  public,  and  composed  in  a  traditional  but 
accessible  middle  style,  somewhere  between  the  popular-biblical  and  more  learned 
ecclesiastical  registers  (cf.  8.5.2,  8.5.6). 

The  standard  text  is  that  of  Borgia  (1912);  see  also  Meyendorff  (1984)  for  further 
background,  bibliography  and  translation.  The  following  extract,  in  which  the  absence 
of  the  kind  of  colloquial  features  seen  in  Moschos  is  immediately  apparent,  explains 
the  practice  of  praying  towards  the  east: 


(9)  To  Kara  avaroXa^  euxeuQaL  TTapaSeSopevov  ear'iv,  u?  kqI  to.  Xonrd  tuv  dYioiy 
dTTOCTToXwv  early  outu?  Sid  <t6>  roy  fjVoy  roy  yoriroy  Tils'  SiKaioadyris'  Xpiardy 
Toy  0e6y  eVl  yfjs'  cfayfjyaL  eirl  toTs  pepeai  Tils'  dyaroXfis'  Toii  aloGriToO  hVou, 

Kurd  Toy  iTpo())TlTT|y  Toy  Xeyoyra,  ’AyaroXil  oyopa  auTu,  kuI  TraXiy,  TTpoaKuyfiaaTe 
Tu  Kuplo)  TTdaa  f]  yf),  tw  eTTL|3e(3T|K6Ti  errl  Toy  oupavoy  toO  oupayoO  Kara  dyaroXas', 
Kal,  npooKTiyfiacopey  els'  tottov  ou  larvfjav  ol  TTodes  aiiToO,  koI  TidXiy,  STTjaoyTai 
01  TToSes'  Toll  Kuplou  errl  to  epos'  Tfiy  eXaiwy  Kard  dyaroXfiy.  TaOra  (fiaaly  ol 

TTpo4)ilTaL  Kal  Sid  to  KapaSoKely  fiM-ds'  iraXiy  Toy  ey  eSep,  Trapddeiaoy  Toy  Kurd 

dyaToXfiv  diroXapfidyeLy  Kal,  tbs'  auyexopeyous',  rfiy  dyaroXfiy  Tils'  c()ojTo4>aye[as'  Tils' 

Seurepas  toO  XpiaToO  Kal  toO  Qeov  TTapouaias.  {Ecclesiastical  History  and 

Mystical  Contemplation  11) 

[to  kat  anato'las  'ef^esOe  para6e6o'menon  estin,  os  ce  ta  ly'pa 
The  towards  east/risings  to-pray  handed-down  is,  as  also  the  other(-things) 
ton  a'jion  apo'stolon;  estin  'utos  6ja  to  ton  'iljon  ton  noi'ton 

of-the  holy  apostles;  it-is  thus  because-of  the  the  sun  the  intelligible 

tiz  Siceo'synis  xris'ton  ton  Ge'on  imon  epi  jis  fa'nine  epi  tyz 

of-the  justice  Christ  the  God  of-us  on  earth  to-have-appeared  at  the 

'meresi  tis  anato'lis  tu  esOi'tu  i'liu,  kata  tom  bro'fitin  ton 

places  of-the  east/rising  of-the  perceptible  sun,  according-to  the  prophet  the(-one) 

'leyonda,  anato'li  'ono'ma  to,  ce  'p^lin,  proscy'nisate  to  cy'rio 

saying,  ‘East/rising  name  to-him,’  and  again,  ‘Worship(imp)  the  Lord 

'pasa  i  ji,  to  epivevi'koti  epi  ton  ura'non  t  ura'nu  kat 

all  the  land,  the(-one)  having-arrived  to  the  heaven  of-the  heaven  towards 

anato'las,  ce,  proscy'nisomen  is  'topon  u  'estisan  y  'po6es  atu, 

east/risings,’  and,  ‘Let-us-worship  in  place  where  stood  the  feet  of-him,’ 

ce  'palin,  'stisonde  y  'po6es  tu  cy'riu  epi  t  'oros  ton  ele'on 

and  again,  ‘Will-stand  the  feet  of-the  Lord  on  the  mountain  of-the  olives 
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kat  anato'lin.  'tafta  fasin  y  pro'fite  ce  6ja  to  karado'cin 

towards  east/rising.’  These(-things)  say  the  prophets  also  because-of  the  to-keenly-expeci 

imas  'palin  ton  en  e'dem  par'aSison  top  gat  anato'lin 

us  again  the  in  Eden  paradise  the  towards  east/rising 

apolam'vanin  ce,  os  synexo'menus,  tin  anato'lin  tis  fotofa'nias 

to-recover  and,  as  linked-together,  the  east/rising  of-the  illumination 

tiz  Sef'teras  tu  xris'tu  ce  tu  6e'u  imon  paru'sias.] 

of-the  second  of-the  Christ  and  of-the  God  of-us  presence. 

‘Praying  towards  the  east  is  traditional,  like  all  the  other  practices  of  the  holy  apostles.  It 
is  so  because  the  intelligible  sun  of  righteousness,  Christ  our  God,  appeared  on  earth  in 
the  places  where  the  perceptible  sun  rises,  according  to  the  prophet  who  says,  “East  is  his 
name,”  and  again,  “Worship  the  Lord  all  the  earth,  who  came  to  the  heaven  of  heaven 
in  the  east,”  and,  “Let  us  worship  in  the  place  where  his  feet  stood,”  and  again,  “The 
feet  of  the  Lord  shall  stand  upon  the  mount  of  olives  in  the  east.”  The  prophets  also  say 
these  things  because  we  wait  eagerly  to  receive  again  the  paradise  in  Eden  that  is  in  the 
east  and,  since  they  are  bound  together,  the  rising  of  the  dawn  of  the  second  coming  of 
our  Christ  and  God.’ 

Evidently  a  biblical  sort  of  style  (as  in  the  quotations)  is  the  target,  with  el?  [is]  and 
etTL  [e'pi]  -I-  accusative  used  locatively,  genitive  pronouns  employed  consistently  instead 
of  the  possessive  adjectives  of  classical  Greek,  TTpoaKwoo  [proscy'no]  ‘I  worship’  used 
with  the  dative  rather  than  the  classical  accusative,  etc.  But  the  author’s  learned  back¬ 
ground  and  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical  officialdom  and  theological  debate  are 
revealed  in  the  continued  use  of  verb-final  orders,  and  in  the  extended  hyperbaton  and 
complex  complementation  of  nominalized  infinitivals  used  after  prepositions. 

10.4  Paraenetic  Literature  of  the  Middle  Period 

10.4.1  Konstantmos  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (905-59) 

Konstantinos  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (‘Born  in  the  purple’)  succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  seven,  but  had  no  power  until  944  when  the  regent/emperor  Romanos  I 
Lakapenos  was  deposed  by  his  own  sons,  who  resented  his  preference  for  Konstantmos, 
the  true  heir  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  The  coup  backfired,  since  public  opinion 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  Konstantmos,  and  the  perpetrators  were  promptly  exiled. 
He  proved  to  be  an  effective  emperor,  whose  reign  saw  the  conversion  of  the  Russian 
princess  Olga  of  Kiev,  and  the  safe  defence  of  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  against 
the  Bulgarians  and  Arabs. 

During  the  regency,  however,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  history  of 
Byzantine  institutions,  and  promoted  a  renaissance  of  scholarship  and  creative  writing, 
including  a  continuation  of  Theophanes’  chronicle  and  the  compilation  of  anthologies 
and  encyclopaedias.  He  himself  wrote  a  history  of  his  grandfather  Basileios  I,  but  is 
now  best  known  for  the  treatises  he  commissioned  on  the  administration  of  the  empire, 
court  ceremonial  and  the  military  districts  (‘themes’)  of  the  provinces  (see  Reiske 
(1829, 1830),  Vogt  (1935^0),  Jenkins  and  Moravcsik  (1967),  Pertusi  (1952),  Toynbee 
(1973),  Sevcenko  (1992)).  Much  of  this  work  was  originally  confidential,  and  circu¬ 
lated  only  among  the  members  of  the  royal  family  and  its  closest  advisers.  On  the 
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Administration  of  the  Empire,  for  example,  an  advisory  document  addressed  to  his 
son  Romanos  (who  almost  inevitably  turned  out  to  be  a  hedonistic  waster),  contains 
a  great  deal  of  classified  information  about  foreign  policy  which,  as  a  basis  for  extor¬ 
tion,  would  have  been  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  enemies  such  as  the 
Petcheneks. 

A  classicizing  style  was  manifestly  unsuitable  for  the  straightforward  recording  and 
transmission  of  information,  and  the  prefaces  to  the  works  on  administration  and 
ceremonial  both  contain  conventional  apologies  for  the  form  of  writing  to  follow.  The 
piece  in  (10),  from  On  the  Administration  of  the  Empire,  is  composed  in  precisely  the 
literary  style  that  is  subsequently  avoided,  but  it  is  a  revealing  statement  of  Byzantine 
attitudes:^ 

(10)  El  6e  (ja(pel  kul  KaTruia^euiievcp  Xoyu  kqI  olov  elKT)  peovTi  tteCu  kul  auXoLKa 

TTpos'  Tfjv  T&v  TTpoKeLpievwv  8f|^wciLV,  pT|8ev  BaupdaTis-,  vie.  oi)  ydp  eTTiSeL^iT 

KttXXiypacfiLas'  f|  cjipdaeus'  f|TTLKLapevT|S'  kqI  to  dipppevov  dioyKouaris'  koI  iR(jT|XoT 
TTOLfioaL  eoTTOudaaa,  dXXd  pdXXov  did  kolvt|S'  kul  KaGtopiXrip.evTis'  dTrayyeXias'  diSd^ai 
aoL  eoTTeuaa,  arrep  oiopai  Selv  ae  pfi  dyvoetv.  (De  Administrando  Imperio  (DAI)  1) 

[i  6e  sa'fi  ce  katimaksev'meno  'loyo  ce  'ion  i'ci  'reondi  pe'zo  ce 
If  and  clear  and  worn-down-by-wagons  diction  and  like  freely  flowing  prose  and 
aploi'ko  pros  tin  ton  proci'menon  exri'samin  'Silosin,  mi'6en 

simple  for  the  of-the  subject-matter  I-used  presentation,  in-no-way 

Oav'masis,  i'je.  u  yar  e'piSiksin  kaliyra'fias  i  'fraseos 

may-you-be-surprised,  son.  Not  for  display  of-fine-writing  or  phraseology 
iticiz'menis  ce  to  Siir'menon  diog'gusis  ce  ipsi'lon  pi'ise 

Atticized  and  (with-)the  sublime  swelling  and  lofty  to-make 

e'spuSasa,  ala  'malon  6ja  ci'nis  ce  kaOomili'menis  apaggel'ias 

I  endeavoured,  but  rather  through  common  and  vernacular  exposition 

6i'6akse  si  'espefsa,  'aper  'iome  Sin  se  mi  ayno'in.  ] 

to-teach  you  I-strove,  what-things  I-think  to-be-necessary  you  not  to-be  ignorant-of. 

‘And  do  not  be  at  all  surprised,  my  son,  that  I  have  used  clear  and  well-worn  diction 
and  something  approaching  simple  free-flowing  prose  for  the  presentation  of  my 
subject.  For  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  make  a  display  of  fine  writing  or  Atticized  phra¬ 
seology,  swelling  with  the  sublime  and  lofty,  but  rather  have  striven  to  teach  you  the 
things  of  which  I  think  you  should  not  be  ignorant  through  a  common  vernacular 
exposition.’ 

Following  this  we  find  a  mix  of  styles  ranging  from  something  close  to  the  language 
of  scholarship  down  to  the  simple  language  of  record-keeping  and  chronography,  and 
reflecting  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  different  sources  used  (including  imperial 
archives  and  earlier  chronicles).  Consider  first  the  extract  in  (11),  which  illustrates  a 
somewhat  more  elaborated  variety: 

(11)  "Otl  Kol  ol  'Peas'  6id  OTTouSfjs'  eyouCTiv  elpf|vr|v  ex£LU  pcTd  tuv  ITaTCLuaKLTdiy. 
dyopdCovai  ydp  auTuv  pdas'  kuI  'iiTTrous'  koI  TTpdpara  ...  dXX'  ouSe  irpos'  uTTcpoplous' 
TToXepous'  dTTcpxeaGai  SwavTai  oXois'  ol  'Piss',  el  pfi  perd  tiSv  ITaTCLyaKLTiSv 
elpriveijoyTes,  6l6tl  SwavTai  (ev  ti3  eKelvous'  tiSv  olKeluv  UTTOxwpeTv)  auTol 
eTiepxdpeyoL  rd  eKetyuy  cepaACeiv  re  Kal  XupatyeoGai.  6l6  paXXoy  del  oirouShy  ol 
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'Pa)?  TLOevTOL  (8id  re  to  |ifi  TTapa(3XdTTTea0aL  irap'  aiiTuy  koI  Sid  to  loxupov  elvai 
TO  TOLouTov  eOvo?)  auppiaxLav  nap'  auTwv  XapL(3dyeLv  xal  ex^Ly  auToii?  el?  |3oti9eLay, 
(j?  dy  Kal  Tfj?  ex0pa?  auTuy  dtraXXdTTajyTaL  koI  tt)?  |3ori0eLa?  KaTairoXauoLey.  (DAI 
2) 

[oti  ce  i  'ros  6ja-spu'6is  'exusin  i'rinin  'e^in  meta  tom 

That  also  the  Russians  zealous(lit.  through  zeal)  are(lit.  have)  peace  to-keep  with  the 

batsinad'ton.  ayo'razousi  yar  eks  af'ton  'voas  ce  'ipus  ce  'provata  ... 

Petcheneks.  They-buy  for  from  them  cattle  and  horses  and  sheep  ... 

al  u'6e  pros  ipero'rius  po'lemus  a'per^esBe  '5inande  'olos  i  ros, 

But  not-even  for  cross-border  wars  to-leave  can  at-all  the  Russians, 

i-mi  meta  tom  batsinaci'ton  iri'nevondes,  6ioti  'dinande  (en  do 

unless  with  the  Petcheneks  being-at-peace,  because  they-are  -able  (during  the 

e'cinus  ton  i'cion  ipoxo'rin)  af'ti  eper'xomeni  ta  e'cinon 

them  from-the  households  to-be-away)  these(men)  attacking  the(-things)  of-those-men 

afa'nizin  te  ce  li'menes0e.  5i'o  'malon  a'i  spu'din  i  ros  'ti0ende 

to-destroy  both  and  to-outrage.  Therefore  more  always  effort  the  Russians  put 

(dja  te  to  mi  para'vlaptesOe  par  af'ton  ce  dja  to  is^i'ron  'ine 

(because-of  both  the  not  to-be-harmed  by  them  and  because-of  the  strong  to-be 

to  ti'uton  'e0nos)  sima'gian  par  af'ton  lam'vanin  ce  'egin  atus 

the  such  nation)  alliance  from  them  to-take  and  to-have  them 

is  vo'iOian,  os-an  ce  tis  'ex0ras  aton  apa'latonde  ce 

for  help,  so-that  both  from-the  hatred  of-them  they  may-be-released(subjunc)  and 

tiz  voi'Oias  katapo'lavien.  ] 

the  help  they-might-enjoy(opt). 


‘(It  is  noted)  that  the  Russians  too  are  anxious  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  Petcheneks.  For 
they  buy  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  from  them  ...  Moreover,  the  Russians  are  altogether 
unable  to  set  out  for  wars  across  their  borders  unless  they  are  at  peace  with  the  Petcheneks, 
because  (while  they  are  away  from  their  households)  these  people  may  attack,  and  destroy 
and  vandalize  their  property.  So  the  Russians  make  ever  greater  efforts  (both  to  avoid 
being  harmed  by  them  and  because  this  nation  is  strong)  to  retain  their  alliance  with  them 
and  to  have  their  support,  so  that  they  may  both  be  freed  from  their  hatred  and  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  their  help.’ 

This  is  well  below  the  style  of  the  introduction,  but  above  that  of  passages  consisting 
mainly  of  lists  of  facts  (for  these,  and  the  use  of  initial  otl  ['oti],  see  (12)).  Thus  even 
though  the  participial  adjuncts  are  nearly  all  subject-orientated,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  vocabulary  is  of  a  routine  character  (including  (6)  auTO?  [(o)  af'tos],  originally 
‘self/same’,  and  (6)  toloDto?  [(o)  ti'utos],  originally  ‘such’,  in  discourse-deictic  func¬ 
tion),  we  should  also  note  the  subordinating  syntax  and  learned  markers  such  as  the 
use  of  exw  ['exoj  ‘have’  -i-  adverbial  in  the  sense  of  ‘be’  -i-  adjective,  the  complex  nomi- 
nalized  infinitivals  with  accusative  subjects,  the  verb-final  order  in  subordinate  clauses 
without  emphasis  on  the  preceding  complements,  and,  in  characteristically  high 
Byzantine  fashion,  the  use  of  w?  dv  ['os  an]  as  a  final  conjunction  with  subjunctive 
and  optative  in  free  variation  (cf.  9.3,  9.5). 

The  next  passage,  describing  two  of  the  cities  of  Dalmatia,  is  in  a  more  basic 
style: 
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(12)  "Otl  toO  ’ACTTTaXdOou  Kdarpov,  oirep  ’iTaXdTLoy  piiKpov'  eppriveueTai,  6  [BaaiXeijs 
AioKXriTLayos’  toOto  eKTiaey  elxey  5e  aurd  (1)9  idioy  oiKoy,  Kal  auXf|y  OLKoSopf|aas 
ey6o6ey  kol  iraXdTia,  (iiy  rd  nXeLoya  KaTeXij0T|aay.  awCsTai  8e  irexpL  toO  yOi 
oXiya,  thv  eariy  to  eTTLOKOTTeloy  tou  KdoTpou  koI  6  yad?  toO  dytou  Ad|iyou,  ei. 
(I)  KardKELTai  d  auTd?  ayLO?  Adp.yos',  orrep  f|y  KOLT(jjy  tou  auToO  [BaoiXeiiis 
AioKXriTLayoi).  'TTTOKdTco  8d  auTou  UTrdpxouaiy  elXrnTaTLKal  Kapdpai,  diTiyes'  UTrfjpxai 
cjwXaKaL,  ey  019  9089  irap'  auTou  (3aaayLCopeyou9  dyL0U9  eyaTTEKXeiey  dTTT|ycd9  ... 

"Otl  Td  KduTpoy  Td  TeTpayyoupiy  yTiatoy  eoTly  piKpdy  ey  tt)  OaXdaari,  exoy  8e 
TpdxT|Xoy  e(i)9  Tfj9  yfj9  oTeytiiTaToy  8LKr|y  yecjiupLou,  ey  cl)  SiepxoyTai  ol  KOTOLKodyTes 
el9  Td  aiiTO  Kdarpoy.  TeTpayyoupLy  8e  KaXelTai  did  Td  elyai  auTd  paKpdy  Slktii. 
dyyouptou.  ev  8e  t(3  auTcd  KdoTpco  dirdKeLTOL  d  ayL09  pdpTU9  AaupeyTL09,  c 
dpxLdidKOjy.  (DAI  29) 

[oti  tu  aspa'laOu  'kastron,  oper  pa'lation  mik'ron  ermi'nevete, 

That  of-the  Aspalathon  city,  which  ‘palace  small’  is-interpreted, 

o  vasi'lefs  Sioklitia'nos  'tuto  'ektisen;  'igen  6e  ato  os  'iSion 
the  emperor  Diocletian  this  founded;  he-had  and  it  as  private 

'ikon,  ce  av'lin  ikoSo'misas  'endoOen  ce  pa'latia,  eks  on  ta 

dwelling-place,  both  court  having-built  within  and  palaces,  from  which  the 

'pliona  kate'liOisan.  'sozete  6e  'mexri  tu  nin  o'liya,  eks 

more  have-been-destroyed.  Is-saved  but  until  the  now  few(-things),  from 
on  estin  to  episko'pion  tu  'kastru  c  o  na'os  tu  a'jiu  '6omnu, 
which  is  the  bishop’s-house  of-the  city  and  the  church  of-the  St  D6m(i)nos, 
en  o  ka'tacite  o  af'tos  'ajos  'Somnos,  oper  in  ci'ton  tu 
in  which  lies  the  same  St  D6m(i)nos,  which  was  resting-place  of-the 

af'tu  vasi'leos  Sioklitia'nu.  ipo'kato  6  af'tu  i'parxusin 
same  emperor  Diocletian.  Below  and  this  there-are 
ilimati'ce  ka'mare,  etines  i'pirxon  fila'ce,  en  es  tus  par  af'tu 

arched  vaults,  which  used-to-be  prison-cells,  in  which  the  by  him 

vasanizo'menus  a'jius  enap'eklien  api'nos  ... 
being-tortured  saints  he-used-to-confine  cruelly  ... 

'oti  to  'kastron  to  tetraij'gurin  ni'sion  estin  mi'kron  en  di 
That  the  city  the  Tetrangourin  island  is  small  in  the 
Gal'asi,  'exon  ce  'tragilon  eos  tiz  jis  ste'notaton  'Sicin  jefi'riu, 
sea,  having  also  neck  as-far-as  the  land  very-narrow  like  bridge, 
en  o  'Sjerxonde  i  kati'kundes  is  to  af'to  'kastron.  tetrag'gurin 
by  which  cross  the  inhabitants  to  the  same  city.  Tetrangourin 

5e  ka'lite  8ja  to  'ine  af'to  mak'ron  '9icin  apgu'riu.  en  8e  to 

and  it-is-called  because-of  the  to-be  this  long  like  cucumber.  In  and  the 
af'to  'kastro  a'pocite  o  'ajos  'martis  lav'rendios,  o  argi'Sjakon.] 

same  city  lies  the  holy  martyr  Laurentios,  the  archdeacon. 

‘{It  is  noted)  that  the  city  of  Aspalathon  (Split),  which  means  “little  palace”,  was  founded 

by  the  emperor  Diocletian.  He  had  it  as  his  private  domus,  building  both  a  court  and 

palaces  inside  it,  most  of  which  have  been  destroyed.  But  a  few  things  are  preserved  to 
this  day,  among  which  are  the  city’s  bishop’s  palace  and  the  church  of  St  Domnus,  which 
was  the  resting-place  of  the  aforementioned  Diocletian  and  in  which  the  same  St  Domnus 
lies.  Beneath  are  arching  vaults,  which  used  to  be  prison  cells,  in  which  he  cruelly  confined 
the  saints  who  were  being  tortured  by  him  . . . 
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{It  is  noted)  that  the  city  of  Tetrangourin  {Sveti  Stefan  in  Montenegro)  is  a  small  island 
in  the  sea,  but  with  a  very  narrow  neck  reaching  to  the  land  like  a  bridge,  over  which  the 
inhabitants  cross  to  this  city.  It  is  called  Tetrangourin  because  it  is  long  like  a  cucumber 
(angourion).  In  the  same  city  lies  the  holy  martyr  Laurentios,  the  archdeacon.’ 

A  number  of  features  here  are  familiar  from  chronography,  most  obviously  the  ana¬ 
phoric  use  of  6  auTos'  [o  af'tos]  ‘the  same’.  Note  too  the  avoidance  of  complex  subor¬ 
dination  other  than  that  involving  relative  clauses  and  participles,  and  the  relatively 
loose  syntax  of  the  latter  (including  elsewhere  ‘misused’  genitive  absolutes  and  syntacti¬ 
cally  unconnected  nominatives).  The  use  of  ev  [en]  +  dative  to  denote  an  instrument 
or  path  (common  in  the  New  Testament),  the  nominalized  infinitives  governed  by 
prepositions  (with  limited  complementation),  the  definite  comparative  adjective  used 
as  a  superlative  (rd  TiXeLova  [ta  'pliona],  lit.  ‘the  more’),  the  use  of  ooTrep  ['osper]  and 
oaTL?  ['ostis]  as  simple  relatives  to  replace  monosyllabic  forms  lacking  prepositional 
support,  and  the  use  of  initial  otl  ['oti]  ‘that’,  marking  excerpts  or  entries  in  a  ledger, 
are  also  characteristic  of  this  basic  style,  as  is  the  semantically  neutral  use  of  neuter 
diminutives:  vriaLov  [ni'sion]  ‘island’  for  yfjaos'  ['nisos],  yecfiupLov  [je'firion]  ‘bridge’  for 
'Ye(f)vpa  ['jefira],  and,  with  loss  of  the  o-vowel,  TeTpayYoijpLV  [tetrap'gurinj  (cf.  6.5.2). 
These  had  become  established  in  popular  speech  and  subliterary  writing  in  Hellenistic 
and  Roman  imperial  times,  but  took  longer  to  penetrate  the  middle  registers  of  the 
written  language. 

The  widespread  use  of  adverbs  and  adverbial  case  forms  as  preposition  substitutes 
with  the  genitive  (e.g.  uTTOKaTw  [ipo'kato]  ‘down-under’,  and  elsewhere  e-ndvo)  [e'pano] 
‘up-on’,  kukXw  ['ciklo]  ‘in-circle  (of)’,  i.e.  ‘around’)  reflects  the  beginnings  of  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  many  of  the  classical  prepositions  from  ordinary  spoken  Greek  during  the 
middle  ages  (cf.  11.7.1).  Accusative  SIktiv  ['6icin]  ‘after-manner  (of)/like’  is  similarly 
used  in  (12).  In  spoken  Greek  only  el?  (oe)  [is  (se)]  ‘at/on/in’,  diTo  [apo]  ‘from/by’,  yia 
[ja]  (<  did  [6ja])  ‘for/about’,  and  pe  [me]  (<  perd  [meta])  ‘with’  eventually  remained 
in  general  use,  and  many  spatial  and  other  functions  came  to  be  expressed  instead  by 
adverbials  such  as  those  above.  These  retained  the  old  genitive  syntax  when  they  gov¬ 
erned  a  clitic  pronoun,  but  were  otherwise  complemented  by  a  prepositional  phrase 
headed  by  one  of  the  four  ‘survivors’,  e.g.  Trdyw  oto  (<  el?  to)  (3ouy6  ['pano  sto  vu'no] 
‘up(on)  on-the  mountain’,  etc. 

Taking  (10),  (11)  and  (12)  together,  we  can  begin  properly  to  appreciate  the  skill 
required  to  write  appropriately  in  a  language  that  offered  such  a  plethora  of  stylistic 
options,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  efficacy  of  Byzantine  education  that  the  best  learned 
writers  were  able  to  compose  more  or  less  successfully,  and  more  or  less  consistently, 
at  a  number  of  different  levels  defined  by  different,  but  overlapping,  sets  of 
parameters. 


10.4.2  Kekaumenos  (11th  century) 

Kekaumenos,  like  many  landowners  in  northern  Greece,  belonged  to  a  family  that 
came  originally  from  Armenia.  The  Strategikon,  probably  written  in  the  decade  after 
the  battle  of  Manzikert  (1071),  provides  guidance  for  his  son  on  public  and  private 
conduct.  The  author’s  suspicious  and  devious  character  provides  a  sad  comment  on 
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life  in  an  era  when  the  empire,  threatened  on  all  fronts,  was  being  run  as  a  military 
dictatorship,  and  people  had  to  endure  not  only  crippling  taxation  (sections  50,  68) 
but  the  threat  of  being  ‘reported’  if  they  dared  to  complain.  His  sentiments  are  some¬ 
times  reminiscent  of  those  of  Hesiod  and  Theognis,  who  wrote  in  similarly  difficult 
times  some  eighteen  centuries  earlier. 

He  tells  us,  perhaps  disingenuously,  that  as  a  mere  provincial  aristocrat  he  did  not 
receive  a  literary  education  (section  191),  but  since  the  work  was  intended  for  distribu¬ 
tion  within  his  own  family,  the  vocabulary  and  syntax  of  the  Strategikon  naturally  reflect 
aspects  of  contemporary  usage  quite  directly.  AouXeuco  [du'levo],  for  example,  means 
‘serve/work  (for)’,  not  ‘be  a  slave/subject  to’,  and  opiXu  [omi'lo]  means  ‘speak’  rather 
than  ‘associate  with’,  while  the  former  final  conjunction  iva  ['ina]  (+  subjunctive)  is  now 
widely  used  to  replace  complement  and  adjunct  infinitivals  (complements  to  modal/ 
aspectual  auxiliaries  and  to  ‘subject  control’  verbs  being  the  major  survivors).  The 
overall  impression  is  of  an  updated  version  of  the  kind  of  writing  seen  in  Moschos.  The 
standard  edition  of  the  sole  manuscript  is  Wassiliewsky  and  Jernstedt  (1896);  see  also 
Moravcsik  (1983:  350-2).  The  extract  in  (13)  is  typical  in  style  and  content: 

(13)  TTapaiToi)  8e  to  opiXetu  peTd  draKTaiv  koI  TTpoaexc  diroTav  perd  tcSv  owTpoijiajT 
aou  opiXels'  fj  perd  dXXou  TLyo?.  koI  CLirep  epireaTi  Xoyos'  Sid  tov  paaiXea  ij  Tf|T 
SeoTTOLyav,  to  odyoXoy  pT|8e  aTTOKpiSfis',  dXX'  UTTOxupriaoy.  ttoXXous'  ydp  el?  toutc 
KLy8uyeijaayTas'  el8oy.  XaXel  ydp  6  dejipuy  dij  TTat/^aiy,  eiTa  pcTd  irayoupyias'  kul 
OTpaijiels'  KaTOiJjeijaeTaL  oou  uj  ou  TOUTa  elires'.  el  8e  KOKelyos'  ey  duXoTTiTi  diplXriaey 
oXXo?  TL?  TTayoupyos'  dpapwy  dyayy/Xq  TauTa,  koI  eu9i)y9f|ai]  8l6tl  eKeloe  TTapeupe9r|S', 

Kal  Tod  pey  XeyoyTO?  KaTa(j)poyf|(joi)aLy,  Tpy  8e  alTiay  em  oe  dya9f|aoi)aL.  irpooexe 
TeKyoy,  Td  eiJKaTa(j)p6yT|Td  ooi  doKOWTa'  TauTO  peydXuy  Kiyduyoiy  elol  irpo^eya, 
TToXXods'  ydp  el8oy  KiyduyeuoayTas'  ev  toutols'.  (Strategikon  6) 

[pare'tu  6e  t  omi'lin  met  a'takton  ce  'prose^e  o'potan  meta  to(n) 

Stop  and  the  to-speak  with  unruly(-people)  and  beware  when  with  the 
sin'drofo(n)  su  omi'lis  i  met  'alu  tinos.  c  iper  em'besi  'loyos 

friends  of-you  you-speak  or  with  other  some.  And  if  crops-up  talk 

6ja  tom  vasi'lea  i  ti(n)  'Sespinan,  to  'sinolon  mi6  apokri'Ois,  al 
about  the  emperor  or  the  mistress,  the  altogether  not-even  reply(imp),  but 
ipo'xorison.  po'lus  yar  is  'tuto  cindi'nefsandas  'i6on.  la'li  yar 

withdraw.  Many  for  by  this  having-got-into-danger  I-have-seen.  Speaks  for 

o  'afron  os  'p^zon,  'ita  meta  panur'jias  ce  stra'fis  kata'psefse'te 
the  fool  as-if  playing,  then  with  cunning  and  having-turned  he-will-tell-lies-against 
su  os  'si  tafta  'ipes.  i  6e  ka'cinos  en  a'plotiti  o'milisen,  'alos  tis 

you  that  you  these(-things)  said.  If  and  even-that(-man)  in  simplicity  spoke,  other  some 

pa'nuryos  dra'mon  anan'jeli  tafta,  c  ef0in'9isi  3i'oti 

villain  having-run  will-tell(subj)  these-things,  and  you-will-be-blamed  because 
e'cise  pare'vreOis.  ce  tu  men  'leyondos  katafro'nisusin,  tin 

there  you-were-found.  And  the  on-the-one-hand  speaking(-person)  they-will-despise,  the 
3e  e'tian  epi  'se  ana'Bisusi.  'prosepe,  'teknon,  ta 

on-the-other-hand  blame  to  you  they-will-attribute.  Beware,  child,  the(-things) 
efkata'froni'ta  si  6o'kunda;  tafta  me'yalon  cin'dinon  isi  'proksena. 
easily-dismissable  to-you  seeming;  these  of-great  dangers  are  causing, 
po'lus  yar  'i3on  cindi'nefsandas  en  'dutis.  ] 

Many  for  I-have-seen  having-got-into-danger  by  these-things. 
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‘Stop  talking  to  scum,  and  be  careful  even  when  talking  to  friends,  or  anyone  else.  And 
if  a  conversation  starts  up  about  the  emperor  and  our  mistress,  just  don’t  reply  and  walk 
away,  because  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  people  get  into  trouble  like  this.  A  fool  speaks  as  if  in 
jest,  and  then  cunningly  turns  round  and  pretends  it  was  you  who  said  it.  And  even  if  he 
spoke  honestly,  some  other  swine  will  run  and  tell,  and  you  will  be  blamed  because  you 
were  there.  And  though  they  will  despise  the  speaker,  it  is  you  they  will  pin  the  blame  on. 
My  son,  be  careful  of  things  that  seem  insignificant;  great  dangers  follow  from  them.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  I’ve  seen  get  into  trouble  like  this.’ 


The  regular  placing  of  verbs  initially  in  clauses,  unless  displaced  by  a  topicalized 
subject,  focalized  element,  complementizer  or  semantic  operator  (e.g.  conditional  con¬ 
junction,  negative  particle  or  interrogative),  is  surely  a  characteristic  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  educated  vernacular.  Correspondingly,  clitic  pronouns,  including  non-emphatic 
auTov  [(a)ton]/To0Tov  [tuton]  ‘him’/‘this-one’  appear  in  second  position  within  the 
phrases  that  contain  them,  following  their  governing  head  when  this  is  initial,  or 
immediately  preceding  it  when  some  other  item  occurs  initially  (cf.  4.8  and  6.5.1  for 
earlier  periods).  Other  features  of  this  simple  style  include:  the  overlap  of  ev  [en]  +  dative 
and  els'  [is]  +  accusative  in  both  spatial  and  instrumental  functions  and  the  related  use 
of  once  allative  adverbs  in  a  locative  sense  (eKeloe  [e'cise]  =  ‘there’,  not  ‘to  there’);  the 
generic  use  of  oTTorav  [o'potan]  ‘when(ever)’  with  a  present  indicative  rather  than  a 
subjunctive;  the  use  of  TTapaLToDpai  [pare'tume]  to  mean  ‘stop’,  rather  than  ‘avert  (by 
entreaty)’,  and  of  hid  [(6)ja]  +  accusative  to  mean  ‘about’,  rather  than  ‘because  of’. 

Note,  however,  that  the  morphology  is  classically  correct  throughout,  that 
‘popular’  future  periphrases  are  avoided,  and  that  datives  are  still  used  routinely  to 
mark  the  indirect  object  with  no  genitive/accusative  overlaps:  e.g.  Td...aoL  SoKouvra 
[ta ...  si  6o'kunda]‘the  (things)  ...  to-you  seeming’  (cf.  el  8e  SouXeueLS'  paaiXel 
[i  6e  du'levis  vasi'li]  ‘if  and  you-work  for-the-emperor’  (section  3),  ypacpe  to) 
PaaiXel  ['yrafe  to  vasi'li]  ‘write  to-the  emperor’  (section  50),  among  many  other  exam¬ 
ples).  Inflected  participles  are  also  still  in  use,  though  in  a  restricted  range  of  functions 
as  expected.  Kekaumenos  may  or  may  not  have  had  a  literary  education,  but  he  clearly 
wrote  a  polished  contemporary  Koine  that  was  far  from  ‘vulgar’.  For  evidence  of  the 
vernacular  in  this  period,  we  must  look  elsewhere  (see  chapters  11  and  12). 


10.5  The  Metaphrases  of  the  Palaiologan  Period 

The  middle-register  works  compiled  on  the  orders  of  Konstantinos  VII  provide  some 
of  the  best-known  evidence  for  the  simpler  forms  of  written  Greek  in  the  middle  ages, 
but  there  are  also  important  examples  from  the  later  empire  of  the  transposition  of 
literary  Greek  into  a  lower  register.  The  works  involved  are  by  Niketas  Choniates, 
Georgios  Pachymeres,  Nikephoros  Blemmydes  {Andrias)  and  Anna  Komnene  (from 
the  middle  of  book  XI  of  the  Alexiad  to  the  end  of  XIII),  and  the  large  number  of 
manuscripts  points  to  the  return  of  a  reading  public  whose  education  was  not  sufficient 
to  allow  them  to  cope  easily  with  the  Atticizing  high  style  (see  especially  Van  Dieten 
(1979)  on  Niketas  Choniates,  and  Hunger  (1981)  on  the  Alexiad).  Despite  limited 
stylistic  variation,  this  register  represents  a  variant  of  the  emerging  standard  that 
inherited  its  deflning  features  from  the  tradition  of  practical  writing  represented  in 
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texts  such  as  Konstantmos  VII’s  private  works,  Manasses’  Synopsis  Istorike  and,  at  a 
slightly  higher  level,  the  scholarship  of  the  later  Byzantine  period  (for  which  see  10.6). 

The  example  below  is  taken  from  the  Alexiad,  where  the  emperor  is  wrestling  with 
the  problems  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  first  crusade.  His  ally  Raymond  of  Provence 
(count  of  St  Gilles),  having  besieged  Tripolis  in  the  Lebanon,  had  contracted  a  fatal 
illness  and  sent  for  his  nephew  Guillaume-Jordan  (count  of  Cerdagne)  to  succeed  him. 
But  while  the  emperor  Alexios  I  tries  to  win  Guillaume  over  to  his  side,  the  news  breaks 
that  Tancred,  nephew  of  Robert  Guiscard,  has  occupied  Antioch  and  other  cities  of 
the  region  in  contravention  of  the  Normans’  oath  of  allegiance.  Alexios  therefore  writes 
to  the  commander  of  the  Norman  force,  Robert’s  son  Bohemond,  to  express  his  dis¬ 
pleasure.  The  original  text  is  given  first,  followed  by  the  metaphrase: 

(14)  (a)  TOUTOU  TOLVuv  Tiiu  TeXeuTTiu  p,e|Ta6T|Ka)S'  6  auTOKparoip  eu0i)S'  irpos'  tov 
SoOku  KuTTpou  Sid  ypap-pidroiy  eSfiXcoaev,  Iva  NiKTiTav  tov  XlXlvt^tiv  p-crd  xpriM-dTcov 
'iKavuv  Tipos’  Tov  reXLeXp,oy  eKTrepiifiri  ecj)'  u  i)TTOiTOLf|ciaa6aL  re  aiiToy  Kal  irapaaKeudaai 
6piup,oKeyaL  irpos-  Toy  auTOKparopa  TTioTLy  fie'jiaiav  (fruXd^ai  els  auToy  kul  oiroiay  6 
diropePLcoKcos  0elos  auroO  loa-yyAris  irexpi  tAous  eTiiprioey. 

el  TO  pepa0r|Ktos  d  auTOKpaToip  kql  rfiy  Tips  AaoSiKeias  irapd  toO  Tayype  Kasdaxeaiy 
irpos  Toy  BaXpoOvToy  ypdppaTa  eKTiOeTai  ouToial  irepiexovTa-  Td  opKia  olSas  kol 
Ttts  eTTayyeXlas,  Ss  ouk  ainbg  poyos  dXXd  koI  anayTes  npos  Tipy  [laoLXeiay  'Pajpaluy 
erioLTiaayTo.  vvv  8e  aiiTos  npwTos  irapaoTToySfioas  Tf]y  ’AyTioxeiay  KOTeaxes  kol 
dXX  OTTO  (fipodpia  liiioiioLT|adpeyos  koI  aiiTipy  8t]  Tipy  Aao8LKeLay.  dTr6aTr|0L  Toiyuy 
Tfis  noXecos  ’AyTioxelas  nal  Tuy  dXXojy  dirdyTcoy,  SiKoidy  Te  irpdypa  iroioiy,  kqI  pf) 
0eXe  rroXepous  dXXous  koI  pdxas  koto  aauTou  epe0iCeLy.  {Alexiad  XL  8-9) 

['tutu  tinin  tin  delef'tin  memaOi'kos,  o  afto'krator  ef'0is  pros 

Of-this(man)  then  the  end  having-learned(perf),  the  emperor  immediately  to 

ton  '6uka  'cipru  6ja  yx^  ixiaton  e'hilosen,  ina  ni'citan  ton 
the  duke  of-Cyprus  through  letters  revealed,  so-that  Niketas  the 
xa'lindzin  meta  xri'maton  ika'non  pros  ton  je'lielmon  ek'pempsi 
Khalindzes  with  money  sufficient  to  the  Guillaume  he-may-send 
ef-o  ipopi'isas'9e  te  aton  ce  parasce'vase  omomo'cene  pros 

with-the-intention  to-win-over-by-intrigue  both  him  and  to-induce  to-swear(perf)  to 
ton  afto'kratora  'pistin  ve'vean  fi'lakse  is  af'ton,  ce  o'pian  o 

the  emperor  faith  firm  to-keep  towards  him,  even  such-as  the 

apovevjo'kos  '9ios  atu  i  san'jelis  mexri  'telus  e'tirisen. 

having-died  uncle  of-him  St  Gilles  until  end  kept. 

'ita  mema0i'kos  o  afto'krator  ce  tin  tis  laoSi'cias  para 

Then  having-learned(perf)  the  emperor  also  the  of-the  Laodicea  by 

tu  tag'gre  ka'taspesin  pros  ton  vai'inundon  'yramata  ek'ti0ete 
the  Tancred  seizing  to  the  Bohemond  letter  he-set-out 
uto'si  peri'exonda:  ta  'orcia  'i6as  ce  tas  epanje'lias,  as  uk  af'tos 

thus  containing:  ‘The  oaths  you-know  and  the  promises,  which  not  self 

'monos,  ala  ce  'apandes  pros  tin  vasi'lian  ro'meon  epi'isando. 
alone,  but  also  all  to  the  emperor  of-Romans  made, 

nin  6e  af'tos  'protos  paraspon'disas  tin  andi'ogjan  ka'tesges  ce 

Now  but  self  first  having-broken-faith  the  Antioch  you-have-seized  both 

'al  ata  'fruria  ipopii'samenos  ce  af'tin  6i  tin  lao'Sician. 

other  some  fortified-towns  having-gained-by-intrigue  and  itself  indeed  the  Laodicea. 
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a'postiOi  tinin  tis  'poleos  andio'gias  ce  ton  'alon  a'pandon,  'Sice'on  di 
Withdraw  therefore  from-the  city  Antioch  and  the  others  all,  right  some 

'prayma  pi'on,  ce  'mi  '0ele  po'lemus  'alus  ce  'maxas  kata  saf'tu  ere'Gizin.  ] 
deed  doing,  and  not  wish  wars  other  and  battles  against  yourself  to-provoke.’ 

‘Accordingly,  when  the  emperor  learned  of  his  {St  Gilles’)  death,  he  at  once  informed  the 
duke  of  Cyprus  by  letter,  in  order  that  he  might  send  Niketas  Chalintzes  to  Guillaume 
with  plenty  of  money  in  an  effort  both  to  win  him  over  and  to  induce  him  to  swear  to 
the  emperor  to  maintain  a  sure  allegiance  towards  him  of  the  sort  that  his  dead  uncle 
St  Gilles  had  observed  until  his  death. 

Subsequently,  the  emperor  learned  of  the  occupation  of  Laodicea  by  Tancred  and  set  out 
a  letter  to  Bohemond  with  the  following  content:  “You  are  aware  of  the  oaths  and  prom¬ 
ises  which  not  only  you  yourself  but  everyone  made  to  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Now 
you  are  the  first  to  break  your  word,  occupying  Antioch  and  deviously  winning  over 
certain  other  fortified  towns,  including  Laodicea  itself.  Act  justly  then,  withdraw  from  the 
city  of  Antioch  and  all  the  other  places,  and  do  not  keep  seeking  to  provoke  further  wars 
and  battles  against  yourself.’” 

(b)  paGuv  Se  top  top  ’laayyeXTi  GdvaTov,  6  paaiXeus'  ypdcjieL  TTp69  top  SoOko 
TPS'  Ktnrpop  Iva  eKTrepiffri  top  Niktitop  top  XaXLTCT|P  pcTd  xpilhOTUP  irpds'  reXieXpop, 
US'  dp  olKOPopf|aT|  auTOP  koI  opoori  'lpo  (j)t)XdTTT|  ttip  irpos'  top  [BaoiXea  ttlotip 
auToO  dpcTdGcTOP,  koGus  kuI  6  Gelos  auToO  eipvXa^eu. 

US'  8e  epaGcp  6  (GaaLXeus  otl  kul  6  Tayype  Tfjp  AaoStKctap  eKpdTT|ae,  ypcupei  irpds 
TOP  BatpouPTOP  TauTO'  riPuaKCLS  tops  opKOPS  Kal  tos  eTTayyeXlas  ds  op  op  popos, 
dXXd  irdpTEs  ol  KopTiTCs  irpos  Tiyp  (GaatXeLap  eirotpaap.  oil  Se  trpuTOP  dpTt  enLopKOS 
yeyopus,  CKpdTTioas  Tr|P  ’Aptloxclop  koI  CTCpa  KdoTpa  koI  aPTf|P  Tpp  AaodiKCLap. 
e^cXGe  tolppp  dtrd  Tfjs  iroXeus  Tfjs  ’APTLoxelas  kul  dird  tup  dXXup  dtrdPTup  8l' 
OPTO  TO  8LKaLop,  Kul  pp8ep  GeXfiaTis  kuto  aoO  iroXepops  Kal  pdxas  8LeyeTpaL. 
(Metaphrase  41-4,  Hunger  (1981;  37)) 

[ma'9on  6e  ton  du  isan'jeli  '0anato(n),  o  vasi'lefs  'yrafi  pros 

Having-learned  and  the  of-the  St  Gilles  death,  the  emperor  writes  to 

to  '6uka  tis  'cipru  in  ek'pempsi  to  ni'cita(n)  tori  xa'lidzi(n)  meta 

the  duke  of-the  Cyprus  so-that  he-may-send  the  Niketas  the  Khalitzis  with 

xri'maton  pros  to  jel'ielmo(n),  os-an  ikono'misi  (a)ton  ce  o'mosi 
money  to  the  Guillaume,  so-that  he-may-fund  him  and  he-may-swear 
ina  fi'lati  tim  bros  to  vasi'lea  'pistin  atu  ame'ta0eto(n),  ka'0os  ce 

that  he-keep  the  to  the  emperor  pledge  of-him  untransferred,  just-as  also 

o  '0ios  atu  e'filaksen. 
the  uncle  of-him  kept. 

oz  6e  'ema0en  o  vasi'lefs  oti  ce  o  tag'gre  ti  lao'dician 
When  and  learned  the  emperor  that  also  the  Tancred  the  Laodicea 
e'kratise,  'yrafi  pros  to  vai'mundo(n)  'tafta:  ji'noscis  tus 

seized,  he-writes  to  the  Bohemond  these-things:  ‘You-know  the 
'orkus  ce  tas  epanje'lias  as  u  'si  'monos,  ala  ce  'pandes  i  'komites 

oaths  and  the  promises  which  not  you  alone,  but  also  all  the  counts 

pros  to  vasi'lean  e'piisan.  si  6e  'proton  'arti  e'piorkos  jeyo'nos, 
to  the  emperor  made.  You  but  first  just-now  perjurer  having-become, 
e'kratisas  tin  andi'ogja(n)  c  'etera  'kastra  ce  af'tin  ti  lao'6icia(n). 

took  the  Antioch  and  other  fortified-towns  and  itself  the  Laodicea. 
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'eksel0e  tinin  apo  tis  'poleos  tis  andio'gias  c  apo  ton  'alon 

Go-out  then  from  the  city  the  Antioch  and  from  the  others 

a'pandon  6j  af'to  to  '6iceo(n),  ce  mi'den  Be'lisis  kata  'su  po'lemus 

all  for  itself  the  justice,  and  in-no-way  wish(suhjunc)  against  you  wars 

ce  'maxas  dje'jire.  ] 
and  battles  to-arouse.’ 

‘Having  learned  of  St  Gilles’  death,  the  emperor  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Cyprus  in  order 
that  he  might  send  Niketas  Chalitzes  to  Guillaume  with  money  to  meet  his  expenses,  so 
that  he  would  swear  to  keep  unchanged  his  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  just  as 
his  uncle  had. 

But  when  the  emperor  learned  that  Tancred  had  also  seized  Laodicea,  he  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  Bohemond:  “You  are  aware  of  the  oaths  and  the  promises  which  not  only  you 
but  all  the  counts  made  to  the  king.  But  now  you  have  perjured  yourself  first  by  taking 
Antioch,  as  well  as  other  fortified  towns  including  Laodicea  itself.  So  for  the  sake  of  justice, 
leave  the  city  of  Antioch  and  all  the  other  places,  and  do  not  seek  to  stir  up  wars  and 
battles  against  yourself.”’ 

Anna’s  piece  displays  the  usual  mix  of  (predominantly)  classical  morphology  with 
Atticisms  and  high-style  Byzantinisms,  and  it  is,  of  course,  precisely  these  literary  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  original  that  have  been  adapted  or  removed  in  the  metaphrase,  which  is 
also  more  explicit  and  even  interpolates  clarificatory  material,  e.g.  the  substitution  of 
’loayyeXri  [tu  isan'jeli]  for  toutou  ['tutu]  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece,  or  the 
addition  of  o't  Koprires-  [i  'komites]  to  (cyTTayTes"  [('a)]pandes]  in  Alexios’  letter.  Thus 
the  free  use  of  perfects  as  aorists,  so  typical  of  high-style  writing,  is  now  avoided 
(cf.  the  substitution  of  the  aorist  participle  paSojy  [ma'Gon]  in  place  of  perfect 
pe|j,a0T|Kd)S'  [memaGi'kos]),  and  the  functional  range  of  participial  usage  is  more 
restricted,  with  the  surviving  forms  serving  as  subject-orientated  adjuncts  (nominative) 
or  in  absolute  constructions  (genitive),  as  expected;  the  initial  participle  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  original  has,  however,  been  replaced  by  a 
finite  clause,  while  the  neuter  accusative  plural  TreptexoyTa  [peri'exonda]  modifying  a 
direct  object  has  been  quietly  dropped.  The  metaphrast  has  also  been  obliged  to  replace 
the  relative  clause  introduced  by  oTToiay  [o'pian],  originally  ‘such  as’,  with  an  adverbial 
clause,  because  these  forms  were  already  used  in  the  spoken  and  middle-range  written 
languages  as  simple  relatives  (cf.  11.7.8  (c)). 

There  is  also  some  reduction  in  infinitival  usage;  note  in  particular  the  use  of  a 
subjunctive  clause  introduced  by  'tya  ['inaj  after  the  control  verb  opoar)  [o'mosi]  ‘swear’ 
(i.e.  meaning  [X  swear  [that  X  keep]]  in  place  of  ]X  swear  [to  keep]],  though  the  use 
of  infinitives  with  control  verbs  is  also  maintained  in  parallel,  as  probably  still  in  the 
spoken  language).  The  metaphrast,  perhaps  uncertain  about  the  traditional  use  of 
infinitives  in  such  contexts,  has  also  misread  Anna’s  phrase  TtfaTLy  (BePatay  cjiuXa^at 
['pistin  ve'vean  fi'lakse]  as  predicative  (i.e.  =  ‘to  keep  (his)  faith  sure’  rather  than  ‘to 
keep  (a)  sure  faith’),  and  translated  accordingly,  as  if  Guillaume  had  already  sworn 
such  an  oath.  Certain  other  long-abandoned  categories  and  formations  are  also  avoided, 
along  with  some  of  the  classical  vocabulary  of  the  original.  Thus  non-lexicalized 
middle  verb  forms  are  replaced  by  active  equivalents  or  simply  dropped, 
sothatypappara  CKTiGeTat  ouTwal  irepLexoyTa  ['yramata  ek'tiGetai  uto'si  peri'exonda] 
‘letter  sets-forth  thus  containing’,  for  example,  is  replaced  by  the  prosaic 
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YpdcJieL  raOra  ['yrafi  tafta]  ‘writes  these-things’.  Note  also  yLyojCTKw  [ji'nosko]  for 
olSa  ['i6a]  ‘I  know’,  e^epxojiaL/e^fiXBov  [e'kserxome/e'ksilGon]  for  dc))LaTap.aL/dTTeaTr|y 
[a'fistame/a'pestin]  ‘I  withdraw’,  and  dteyeLpLo  [dje'jiro]  for  epeGiCu  [ere'Gizo]  ‘I 
provoke/arouse’. 

None  the  less,  the  fundamentally  non-vernacular  quality  of  this  register  is  immedi¬ 
ately  apparent  in  the  classical  morphology  of  the  categories  and  paradigms  still  in  use: 
only  the  genitive  ’laayyeX-r|  [isan'jel-i],  with  -p  [-i]  for  -ou  [-u],  has  a  modern  look  (cf. 
11.7.3),  and  even  this  has  ancient  precedent  in  the  case  of  proper  names.  The  favourite 
Byzantine  final  conjunction  (US'  dy  ['os  an]  is  also  in  evidence,  verb-final  order  is  still 
a  freely  available  option,  especially  in  subordinate  clauses,  while  auros'  [af'tos]  retains 
its  classical  use  as  an  emphatic  pronominal  (i.e.  =  ‘self’  rather  than  modern  ‘this’).  We 
should  be  in  no  doubt  that  this  simplified  style  still  belongs  firmly  within  the  range  of 
the  educated  written  Koine  of  its  period. 

10.6  Academic  Greek  in  the  Late  Period:  Maximos  Planoudes 
(C.1255-C.1305) 

Manouel  Planoudes  took  the  name  Maximos  when  he  became  a  monk.  He  ran  a  school 
in  the  capital,  and  served  as  secretary  to  the  emperor  Andronikos  II  Palaiologos 
(reigned  1282-1328),  for  whom  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  Venice.  He  is  best  known, 
however,  as  a  scholar  of  prodigious  range  and  learning,  and  as  one  of  the  first 
Byzantine  academics  to  master  Latin  (see  Wilson  (1983:  230-41)).  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  on  Arabic  numerals  (which  he  writes  in  their  Persian 
rather  than  western  form): 

(15)  01  Tuy  daTpoyopoiy  4)LXoao(|)coTepoL,  eirel  6  pey  dpiGpos'  ro  dTreipoy,  tou 

8e  dTTeLpoy  yySaLj  oi)K  eariy,  €(p€vpov  axiipard  riya  koI  pe0o6oy  6l'  auTuy,  uj  dy 
rd  Tuy  ev  xPh^reL  dpiGpuy  euauyoTTTOTepoy  re  KaTayopTaL  khl  dKpL[3eaTepoy.  elal 
8e  Ttt  axppaTa  eyyea  poya,  a  Kal  elal  TatiTa:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  TiGeauL  8e 
Kal  erepoy  tl  axfjpa  o  KaXoGai  TClcfpay,  kot'  ’Iy8oi)S'  appatyoy  ouSey  Kal  rd  eyyea 
8e  axppaTa  Kal  aurd  ’lySiKd  eariy  f)  Se  Tl(l(j)pa  ypdcjjerai  outus'  0. 

TouTcoy  Tuy  0'  axppdTcoy  eKaaroy  koG'  auTO  poyov  Kelpevoy  elr'  oiiy  Kara  rpy 
TTpcoTpy  x^pay  dTTO  Tps-  de^Lds'  Xf'-pds'  ppuy  dpxopeycoy  to  pey  1  appalyei  ey,  to 
8e  2  800,  ...  KOTO  8e  Tpy  deuTepay  xv>pay  to  pey  1  doKO,  to  8e  2  elKoai,  ...  koto 
8e  Tpy  TpLTpy  xv>pay  to  pey  1  eKOToy,  to  8e  2  diaKoaia,  ...  Kal  koto  Tag-  XoLTrag 
Xupag-  obaadTUs-  ylyeTai.  (Edition:  Cierhardt  (186.5),  extract  in  Wilson  (1971:  126-7)) 

[i  ton  astro'nomon  filoso'foteri,  e'pi  o  men  ariO'mos  'e^i  to 

The  of-the  astronomers  wiser,  since  the  on-the-one-hand  number  has  the 

'apiron,  tu  6e  a'piru  'ynosis  uk  'estin,  e'fevron  's^ima'ta  tina 

infinity,  of-the  on-the-other-hand  infinity  knowledge  not  there-is,  they-invented  symbols  some 

ce  'meGoSon  6j  af'ton,  os-an  ta  ton  en  'xrisi  ariG'mon 

and  method  for  them,  so-that  the(-things)  of-the  in  use  numbers 

efsinop'tote'ron  te  katano'ite  ce  akri'vesteron.  isi  3e  ta  's^imata 

more-at-a-glance  both  may-be-understood  and  more-accurately.  They-arc  and  the  symbols 

e'nea  'mona,  a  ce  isi  'tafta:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  ti'Geasi  6e  ce 

nine  only,  which  in-fact  are  these:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  They-put  and  also 
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'ete'ron  ti  'sgima  o  ka'lusi  'tsifran,  kat  in'Sus  si'menon  u'Sen;  ce 
other  some  symbol  which  they-call  ‘cipher’,  among  Indians  meaning  ‘nothing’;  and 
ta  e'nea  ta  'sgimata  ce  af'ta  inSi'ka  estin;  i  6e  'tsifra  'yrafete  0. 
the  nine  the  symbols  also  these  Indian  are;  the  and  cipher  is-written  0. 

'tuton  ton  e'nea  sgi'maton  'ekaston  ka9  af'to  'monon  'cimenon, 

Of-these  the  nine  symbols  each(nom)  by  itself  alone  being-placed(nom), 

it-un  kata  tim  'brotin  'xoran  apo  tiz  Seksi'as  gi'ros  imon  arxo'menon, 

then  in  the  first  space  from  the  right  hand  us(gen)  beginning(gen), 

to  men  1  si'meni  en,  to  6e  2  '6io,  ...  kata  6e  ti(n)  Sef'teran  'xoran 

the  on-the-one-hand  1  means  ‘one’,  the  and  2  ‘two’,  ...  In  and  the  second  space 

to  men  1  '6eka,  to  6e  2  'ikosi,  ...  kata  6e  tin  'dritin  'xoran  to 

the  on-the-one-hand  1  ‘ten’,  the  and  2  ‘twenty’,  ...  In  and  the  third  space  the 

men  1  eka'ton,  to  6e  2  Sja'kosja,  ...  ce  kata  tas  li'pas  6e  'xoras 

on-the-one-hand  1  ‘hundred’,  the  and  2  ‘two  hundred’,  ...  Also  in  the  remaining  and  spaces 

os'aftos  'jinete.  ] 

in-the-same-way  it-is-done. 

‘Since  the  set  of  numbers  is  infinite  and  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  infinity,  the  wisest 
of  the  astronomers  invented  certain  symbols  and  a  framework  of  interpretation  for 
them  so  that  the  properties  of  the  numbers  in  actual  use  might  be  understood  at  a  glance 
more  readily  and  more  accurately.  The  symbols  are  only  nine  in  number,  as  follows: 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  They  also  use  another  symbol  which  they  call  “cipher”,  meaning 
“nothing”  among  the  Indians;  as  for  the  nine  symbols,  these  too  are  Indian;  the  cipher  is 
written  0. 

When  each  of  these  nine  symbols  is  used  by  itself,  then,  if  we  begin  with  the  first  column 
on  the  right,  1  means  “one”,  2  means  “two”,  ...  In  the  second  column  1  means  “ten”,  2 
means  “twenty”  ...  In  the  third  column  I  means  “a  hundred”,  2  means  “two  hundred”, 

...  And  the  same  conventions  apply  in  the  remaining  columns.’ 

It  is  nice  to  see  an  educated  Byzantine  writing  naturally  about  something  that  obviously 
interested  him.  The  language  is  clearly  less  rhetorically  elaborated  than  that  of  literary 
composition,  though  the  treatment  of  academic  subjects  required  an  extensive  technical 
vocabulary  which,  along  with  certain  stylistic  preferences,  was  taken  over  from  the 
relevant  scholarship  of  antiquity  wherever  possible.  Superficially,  therefore,  Planoudes’ 
usage  is  more  archaizing  than  that  of  the  last  extract,  especially  in  morphology  and 
lexicon,  though  even  in  syntax  possessive  genitives  and  other  dependents  may  still  be 
sandwiched  between  article  and  noun,  while  the  option  of  using  verb-final  order  neu¬ 
trally  in  subordinate  clauses  remains  (especially  in  clauses  containing  learned  uses  of 
participles  and  infinitives).  Ancient  government  and  agreement  requirements  are  also 
strictly  maintained,  as,  for  example,  the  use  of  a  3sg  verb  (KaTauofjTaL  [katano'ite], 
governed  by  the  favourite  dis"  av  ['os  an])  with  a  neuter  plural  subject. 

But  in  main  clauses  at  least,  the  regular  preverbal  constituents  are  now  topic-like 
subjects  or  preposed  constituents  functioning  formally  as  sentence  topics  or  emphatic/ 
contrastive  foci,  as  in  Modern  Greek.  There  are  other  contemporary  details  too,  includ¬ 
ing  the  use  of  a  comparative  adjective  with  the  article  in  superlative  sense  (cfuXoaocfiojTepoL 
[filoso'foteri]);  the  use  of  Sid  [6ja]  to  mean  ‘for’  (albeit  with  classical  genitive  rather 
than  accusative);  the  topicalization  in  the  penultimate  clause  of  the  first  paragraph. 
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where  aura  [af'ta]  is  used  as  a  resumptive  pronoun  meaning  ‘these’  rather  than 
emphatic  ‘themselves’;  and  the  nominative  absolute  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
paragraph,  where  the  sense,  but  not  strictly  the  grammar,  links  the  adjunct  to  the  set 
of  subjects  that  follow.  Participles  are  also  chiefly  subject-orientated  and  function  as 
circumstantial  adjuncts,  and  this  too  probably  reflects  the  syntactic  practice  of 
contemporary  educated  speech  (even  though  the  full  set  of  forms  was  probably  no 
longer  in  spoken  use). 


10.7  Official  Greek  of  the  Later  Empire 

It  remains  to  complete  this  chapter  with  a  brief  examination  of  the  high  style  of  the 
imperial  and  ecclesiastical  bureaucracy.  The  extract  below  comes  from  a  decree  of 
December  1326  issued  by  the  emperor  Andronikos  III  Palaiologos  (co-emperor  with 
his  grandfather  from  1325,  sole  ruler  1328-41),  confirming  that  the  monastery  of  St 
John  the  Evangelist  on  Patmos  has  sole  ownership  of  various  properties  on  Lemnos, 
Eeros  and  Cos  against  the  claims  of  the  archbishop  of  the  last-named  island: 

(16)  ’EttcI  ol  [Tovaxol  Tfjs'  Kard  ttiv  vijaov  Tiju  ndTp,oy  SLaKCLiJ.evris'  aepaap.ias' 
IJ.oyfis’  Tijs'  [BaaLXetas'  |iou  Tils'  c’ls  6yop,a  TLiJ,ajp.eyT|s  tou  dytou  eySo^ou  Trayei)(f)f|M-OV 
dTToaToXou  Kol  emyyeXLaToi)  ’ludyyou  tou  ©eoXoyou  e^fjTnaay  Kal  irapeKXtjTeuaay 
TTiy  paoiXeLay  pou,  lya  em  Tots'  irpoaouoLy  auToIs  KTfipaoL  tc  koI  pcToxiois  Kal 
XoLTToIs  dyaaTtjpaaLy,  a  KaTcxouoL  Sid  tc  xpvooJBouXXuy  diacjopuy  Kal  TTpooTaypdTCjy 
dXXd  8f|  Kal  drroypacfiLKCoy  Karaaraaebiv  Kal  CTCpcoy  SiKOLupidTuy,  TToplacjyTaL  Kal 
XpuoopouXXoy  Tils'  PaoLXelas  M-ou,  (is  dy  KaTcxuoL  TauTa  Kal  els  to  e^ljs  d(3ap(3s 
irdyTTi  Kal  dTeXius,  KaOcis  TauTa  KaTexouoL  pexpi  tou  yuv,  f|yovy  to  ey  Til  vncKii 
Afipycp  peTOXLoy,  to  errLKeKXripeyoy  6  fiyios  FecipyLOS  6  Mupo(3XuTT|s,  Kal  SLaKelpieyoy 
ey  Tij  TOTToGealg  Tfjs  ’Aylas  ’ELpTjyTis  geTd  T(2iy  upoadyTuy  auT(3  udyToiy  dpireXlcoy 
KaL  x<vpa<f)Lcoy...  (Miklosich  and  Muller  (1860-1890:  VI,  248)) 

[e'pi  i  mona'gi  tis  kata  ti  'nison  tim  'batmon  diaci'menis 
Whereas  the  monks  of-the  on  the  island  the  Patmos  located 
sevaz'miaz  mo'nis  tiz  vasi'liaz  mu  tis  is  'onoma  timo'menis 
venerable  monastery  the-one  of-the  majesty  of-me  the-one  in  name  honoured 
tu  a'jiu  en'doksu  pane'fimu  apo'stolu  ce  evanjeli'stu  io'anu 

of-the  holy  illustrious  all-praiseworthy  apostle  and  evangelist  John 

tu  Oeo'loyu  e'zitisan  ce  pare'klitefsan  ti  vasi'lia  mu  ina 

the  Theologian  have-sought  and  implored  the  majesty  of-me  that 

epi  tis  pro'susin  atis  'ktima'si  te  ce  meto'giis  ce  li'pis 

in-the-matter-of  the  belonging  to-them  possessions  both  and  communes  and  remaining 
ana'stimasin,  a  ka'texusi  '6ja  te  xriso'vulon  Sja'foron  ce 

buildings,  which  they-occupy  through  both  chrysobulls  various  and 

prostay'maton,  ala  6i  ce  apoyrafi'kon  apokata'staseon 
ordinances,  but  indeed  also  registered  restitutions 
c  e'teron  Siceo'maton,  po'risonde  ce  xri'sovulon  tiz 
and  other  judgements,  they-may-obtain  also  chrysobull  of-the 
vasi'liaz  mu,  os-an  ka'texosi  'tafta  ce  is  to  e'ksis  ava'ros 

majesty  of-me,  so-that  they-may-occupy  these-places)  also  into  the  thereafter  without-burden 
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majesty  of-me,  so-that  they-may-occupy  these-places)  also  into  the  thereafter  without-burden 
'pandi  ce  ate'los,  ka'Oos  'tafta  ka'texusi  'mexri  tu  nin,  iyun 

altogether  and  without-taxation,  just-as  these-places  they-hold  until  the  now,  that-is-to-say 

to  en  di  'niso  'limno  me'togion,  to  epicekli'menon  o  'ajos 

the  on  the  island  Lemnos  commune,  the(-one)  called  the  St 

'jeorjios  o  miro'vlitis,  ce  dja'cimenon  en  di  topo0e'sia  tis 

George  the  Myroblytes,  and  located  in  the  locality  of-the 

a'jias  i'rinis  meta  tom  bro'sondon  ato  'pandon  ambe'lion 

St  Irene  with  the  belonging  to-it  all  vineyards 

ce  xora'fion  ...] 

‘Whereas  the  monks  of  my  majesty’s  venerable  monastery  located  on  the  island  of  Patmos, 
honoured  in  the  name  of  the  holy,  illustrious,  all-praiseworthy  apostle  and  evangelist  John 
the  Divine,  have  asked  and  implored  my  majesty  in  the  matter  of  the  possessions,  com¬ 
munes  and  remaining  buildings  belonging  to  them,  which  they  occupy  by  virtue  both  of 
divers  chrysobulls  and  ordinances,  but  also  of  duly  registered  restitutions  and  other  judge¬ 
ments,  that  they  may  obtain  a  further  chrysobull  of  my  majesty  to  the  effect  that,  just  as 
they  have  occupied  these  until  now,  so  too  they  may  occupy  them  in  the  future  wholly 
free  of  public  burdens  and  taxation,  specifically  the  commune  on  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
called  St  George  Myroblytes  and  located  in  the  locality  of  St  Irene,  together  with  all  the 
vineyards  and  fields  belonging  to  it  . . .  ’ 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  to  read  a  formal  legal  document  will  instantly  recognize  the 
archaizing  verbosity  on  display  here.  Since  church  and  state  were  inextricably  bound 
together  in  Byzantium,  the  elaborate  appellations  and  technical  vocabulary  above  come 
not  only  from  the  law  but  also  from  the  equally  obscurantist  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
Such  writing  belongs  to  a  long  tradition  of  high  officialdom,  but  it  is  important  to  note 
that  most  of  the  technical  vocabulary  in  this  extract  is  not  attested  in  classical  Greek, 
and  that  even  the  items  that  are  now  have  different  meanings. 

Beneath  the  traditional  surface,  however,  the  official  Koine  of  late  antiquity  has 
been  significantly  updated.  Thus  even  though  the  structural  complexity  of  noun  phrases 
involving  the  insertion  of  modifiers  between  article  and  noun  has  generated  new  levels 
of  opacity,  all  specifically  possessive  genitives  now  follow  the  nouns  that  govern  them, 
and  regularly  do  so  without  a  repeated  article,  just  as  in  Modern  Greek  (i.e.  we  have 
[the  X  of-Y]  rather  than  the  classical  structures  [the  of-Y  X[  or  [the  X  the  of-Y[).  Note 
too  the  avoidance  of  possessive  adjectives  in  favour  of  genitive  clitic  pronouns,  the 
invariant  positioning  of  direct  objects  after  the  verbs  that  govern  them  (i.e.  there  are 
no  pragmatically  neutral  verb-final  clauses),  and  the  modern  use  of  'iva  ['ina]-clauses 
with  control  verbs  of  ‘asking/imploring’  in  place  of  classical  infinitives,  even  when  the 
same  subject  is  involved  in  both  clauses.  In  some  respects,  therefore,  this  is  structurally 
more  modern  than  the  academic  style  of  the  previous  section,  and  we  should  be  in  no 
doubt  it  is  yet  another  ‘antiqued’  version  of  the  late-medieval  Koine  rather  than  a 
half-hearted  imitation  of  some  ancient  predecessor. 

10.8  Conclusion 

Sufficient  evidence  has  now  been  presented  to  show  that  the  range  of  middle-register 
writing  in  Byzantium  was  never  the  product  of  incompetent  archaizing  but  reflected  a 
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continuously  evolving  tradition  that  was  subject  to  well-understood  conventions  con¬ 
trolling  the  mix  of  ancient  and  modern  according  to  period,  register  and  style.  It  did 
not  occur  to  educated  Byzantines  to  write  in  the  educated  vernacular  of  their  time,  but 
they  did  write  in  what  were  for  them  living  forms  of  Greek,  varieties  reflecting  both 
the  conventions  of  a  written  tradition  and  the  rules  of  spoken  Greek  in  a  process  of 
continuous  evolution  and  compromise. 

Looking  at  the  patterns  of  usage  revealed  above,  it  would  seem  fair  to  say  that,  by 
the  later  Byzantine  period,  the  basic  principles  of  sentence  structure  for  middle-style 
compositions  were  fairly  constant,  being  essentially  those  of  educated  speech,  while 
the  principal  archaizing  deviations  were  comparatively  superficial  (and  so  readily 
taught  and  learned),  involving  genre-conditioned  lexical  and  phraseological  substitu¬ 
tions,  the  strict  deployment  of  classical  morphology  in  the  paradigms  retained  in  use, 
and  adherence  to  ancient  rules  governing  the  realization  of  the  relationship  between 
heads  and  their  local  dependents  (involving,  for  example,  government  and  agreement 
patterns,  parochial  word-order  requirements,  or  the  choice  of  infinitival  complements). 
There  was,  in  other  words,  an  emerging  common  written  style  with  an  essentially 
modern  syntax  that  was  archaized  in  various  ways  in  accordance  with  the  conventions 
of  different  genres. 

It  was,  broadly  speaking,  this  variably  archaized  but  increasingly  unitary  style  that 
eventually  developed,  under  various  external  pressures,  into  the  standard  written  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Greek  intelligentsia  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  (see  Part  III,  chapter 
15),  with  only  the  most  ambitious  forms  of  composition,  aiming  for  a  truly  classical 
style,  still  requiring  detailed  mastery  of  the  rules  and  stylistic  conventions  of  Ancient 
Greek  at  a  more  profound  level. 


Notes 

1  That  is,  agreement  beyond  the  domain  of  a  phrase  (normally  a  noun  phrase)  containing  the 
controlling  head  noun. 

2  The  transcription  is  intended  to  reflect  natural  lst/2nd-century  speech. 

3  It  is  assumed  that  /y/  and  /i/  had  by  now  merged  in  even  the  most  educated  varieties. 
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Spoken  Greek  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire:  The 
Principal  Developments 


11.1  Introduction 

Because  so  little  vernacular  material  has  been  preserved  from  the  period  before  the 
12th  century,  there  are  many  phenomena  that  cannot  be  dated  with  precision.  Some 
developments  carried  through  in  the  early  and  middle  Byzantine  periods  had  already 
begun  in  late  antiquity  (cf.  chapters  5  and  6).  Others,  attested  for  the  first  time  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Byzantine  period,  almost  certainly  began  some  centuries  earlier,  when 
the  political  and  military  circumstances  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  and  the  prevailing 
cultural  attitudes  of  the  middle  period  worked  decisively  against  the  production  and 
preservation  of  the  kind  of  texts  that  might  otherwise  have  given  us  a  clearer  picture 
of  change  in  progress. 

What  follows,  however,  is  an  attempt  not  only  to  summarize  the  evidence  for  the  later 
period,  but  also  to  reconstruct,  in  the  light  of  the  available  materials,  the  contents  of  the 
500-year  ‘gap’  between  the  latest  colloquial  texts  from  antiquity  and  the  earliest  medi¬ 
eval  vernacular  literature.  The  work  of  Gignac  (1976, 1981)  is  an  indispensable  guide  in 
discriminating  between  those  developments  which  began  in  the  spoken  Greek  of  the 
ancient  world  and  innovations  which  belong  to  the  medieval  period  proper. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  it  will  quickly  become  clear  that  change  in  popular 
spoken  Greek  was  more  rapid  than  change  in  educated  varieties,  and  we  shall  see  in 
Part  III  that  some  developments  already  well  attested  in  medieval  vernacular  texts  are 
still  only  partially  reflected  in  the  grammar  of  educated  spoken  Greek  composed  by 
the  Corfiot  Nikolaos  Sofianos  in  the  16th  century  (14.2.2).  We  should  also  bear  in 
mind  that  there  were  considerable  differences  of  development  according  to  region,  and 
that  a  study  of  the  archaisms  and  innovations  of  the  rural  dialects  of  Modern  Greek 
(before  they  were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  standard  language)  can  be  a  helpful 
supplement  to  our  understanding  of  medieval  dialect  diversity.  Such  ‘backwoods’  varie¬ 
ties  already  seemed  barbarous  to  the  educated  classes  of  the  middle  ages,  as  is  clear 
from  the  complaints  of  Mikhael  Choniates,  the  elder  brother  of  the  historian  Niketas, 
who  was  appointed  bishop  of  Athens  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  In  several  of  his 
letters  (cf.  Lambros  (1879,  1880))  he  laments  the  absence  of  intellectual  life  in  this 
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now  miserable  town,  and  confesses  that  after  three  years  he  had  still  not  been 
able  to  master  the  local  patois  (deliberately  misquoting  Euripides’  Orestes  485: 
|3e(3ap(Bdp(t)paL  xpoi^i-os-  oiv  ev  ’AGfivaLS"  [vevar'varome  'xronios  on  en  a'0ines],  lit. 
‘I-have-been-barbarized  so-long  being  in  Athens’).  Relevant  phenomena  are  noted,  as 
appropriate,  below,  and  there  is  further  discussion  of  the  modern  dialects  in  Part  III 
(14.2). 

11.2  The  Completion  of  Sound  Changes  Beginning 
in  Antiquity 

(1)  The  shift  of  /y/  >  /i/,  already  apparent  in  some  substandard  varieties  in  the 
ancient  world,  was  probably  completed  for  all  speakers  of  mainstream  dialects  by 
the  lOth/llth  century  (see  Macharadze  (1980)  for  the  evidence  of  Georgian  loans, 
and  cf.  Browning  (1983:  56-7)). 

The  major  exception  is  provided  by  Tsakonian  and  the  Old  Athenian  group  of  modern 
dialects,  comprising  the  traditional  speech  of  Athens  (i.e.  before  it  became  the  capital 
of  modern  Greece  in  the  19th  century),  together  with  Megarian  (which  survives  among 
the  oldest  inhabitants),  Euboean  (still  spoken  by  the  older  generation  in  and  around 
Kymi),  Old  Aeginetan  (which  survived  until  perhaps  the  middle  of  the  20th  century), 
and  the  dialect  of  the  Mani  in  the  south  of  the  Peloponnese.  This  group  presumably 
represents  the  remnants  of  a  once  quite  homogeneous  dialect  type  spoken  across  much 
of  south-eastern  Greece  away  from  the  major  political  centres,  which  also  influenced 
in  part  the  development  of  the  otherwise  isolated  Tsakonian.  Here  the  marked  /y/  of 
the  Koine  shifted  back  to  /u/  rather  than  to  standard  /i/;  in  the  absence  of  strong  struc¬ 
tural  support  from  the  phonological  system  (e.g.  with  lip-rounding  functioning  con- 
trastively  along  the  whole  of  the  front  axis:  /i/-/y/,  /eZ-Zo/,  ZeZ~ZoeZ),  such  vowels  are 
prone  to  change  towards  one  or  other  norm,  i.e.  [+ front  +spread]  or  [+back  +rounded]. 

(2)  The  simplification  of  double  consonants  (degemination),  again  sporadically 
attested  in  popular  papyri,  spread  widely  and  eventually  became  quite  general, 
though  again  with  important  dialectal  exceptions,  including  South  Italian  (cut  off 
from  the  Byzantine  mainstream  after  1071),  the  contemporary  south-eastern  group 
(i.e.  Cypriot,  Dodecanesian  and  Chian),  and  probably  the  neighbouring  dialects  of 
western  and  southern  Asia  Minor  in  earlier  times. 

(3)  The  loss  of  final  -v  [-n]  was  a  sporadic  and  apparently  random  feature  of  many 
popular  varieties  of  Greek  from  ancient  times  (Gignac  1976:  111-16),  though 
Cypriot  is  a  major  exception,  with  some  evidence  of  early  analogical  spread  of  -v 
[-n]  (cf.  Consani  (1986,  1990),  Brixhe  (1988b:  177-8)).  This  loss  now  became  more 
widespread,  though  the  south-eastern  dialects  are  excluded,  as  expected,  together 
with  (in  part)  South  Italian,  Pontic  and  Cappadocian  (the  latter  pair  increasingly 
isolated  by  the  Seljuk  invasions  after  1071). 

The  process  was  apparently  inhibited  in  higher  registers  by  the  influence  of  literacy, 
but  it  ceased  to  be  random  where  it  did  occur,  and  specifically  manifested  itself  first 
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in  assimilation  to  a  following  fricative  or  continuant  (as  still  attested  in  Cypriot), 
followed  by  degemination  in  those  dialects  that  underwent  this  change. 

Subsequently,  the  retention  of  final  -v  [-n]  before  vowels  and  plosives  gradually 
became  restricted,  mainly  for  reasons  of  grammatical  disambiguation,  to  a  small  set 
of  word  forms,  especially  when  these  were  closely  linked  syntactically  to  an  adjacent 
item,  e.g.  clitic  pronouns  within  verb  phrases,  or  articles  and  certain  forms  of  adjectives 
(the  latter  only  prevocalically)  within  noun  phrases.  In  standard  Modern  Greek  final 
nasals  are  now  preserved  before  vowels  and  plosives  (and  occasionally  elsewhere,  as 
noted  in  (4))  in  the  following: 


(4)  (a)  The  masc/fem  acc  sg  of  the  definite  article,  plus  the  masc  acc  sg  of  the 

indefinite  article:  tqv,  tt\v,  €vav  [ton,  tin,  'enanj. 

(b)  Genitive  plural  forms  of  the  definite  article,  nouns  and  adjectives  in  -oiv 
[-on]  (also  before  fricatives  and  continuants,  to  distinguish  these  from 
masc  acc  sg  forms). 

(c)  The  masc/fem  accusative  singular  of  3rd-person  clitic  pronouns:  tov,  tt]v 
[ton,  tin]  (in  the  former  also  before  fricatives/continuants,  to  avoid  confu¬ 
sion  with  the  neuter  to  [to]). 

(d)  (Sometimes)^  the  acc  sg  masc  of  pronominal/demonstrative  forms  such  as 
TOCTOV  ['toson]  ‘so  much’,  dXXov  ['alon]  ‘other’,  ainov  [af'ton]  ‘this’,  eKeivov 
[e'cinon]  ‘that’,  and,  rarely,  of  adjectives  (once  widespread,  this  is  now  a 
residual  feature). 

(e)  The  negative  particles  8ev,  pfiy  [den,  min],  and  the  conjunctions  aav 
[san]  ‘when(ever)’,  dv  [an]  ‘if’,  irpiv  [prin]  ‘before’  (in  the  latter  pair  also 
before  fricatives/continuants). 

(f)  Relevant  3pl  verb  forms,  e.g.  in  the  present  active  -ovv  [-un]  and  imperfect 
middle/passive  -ovrav  [-ondan],  which  have  replaced  ancient  -odol  [-usi] 
and  -ovTo  [-ondo]),  and  in  the  1/2/3  sg  forms  of  the  imperfect  middle/ 
passive  -opouv,  -oaow,  -orav  [-'omun,  -'osun,  -'otan],  which  have  replaced 
-opqy  [-'omin],  -ou  [-u],  -cto  [-eto]  (in  both  cases  also  before  fricatives/ 
continuants).  See  (35)  below  for  the  innovatory  terminations. 

(5)  The  deletion  of  nasals  before  fricatives,  a  process  already  in  place  in  classical 
Greek  before  [s]  and  [z]  (cf.  aij-aTr|pa  [sy-ste:ma]  ‘system’,  <  ’■'’CTuy-aTripa  [syn-ste:ma]), 
was  given  greater  scope  with  the  shift  of  the  voiceless  aspirated  plosives  to  fricatives. 
Voiced  plosives,  however,  which  in  general  also  became  fricatives,  were  retained 
after  nasals  in  popular  Greek  (cf.  6.4  (19)),  as  sometimes  reflected  subsequently  in 
the  orthography,  e.g.  dvTpas'  ['andras]  for  original  dvSpas'  ‘man’.  Thus  the  renewed 
onset  of  nasal  deletion  was  effectively  restricted  to  the  context  of  a  following  voice¬ 
less  fricative:  e.g.  yucjiri  ['nifi]  ‘bride’,  <yijpc|)r|  ['nimfi],  etc. 


But  among  educated  speakers  the  rule  requiring  the  retention  of  voiced  plosives 
after  nasals  was  undermined,  just  as  that  deleting  nasals  before  voiceless  fricatives 
was  inhibited,  by  interference  from  the  orthography  of  the  written  language,  which 
spawned  a  great  many  spelling  pronunciations  that  contravened  the  rules  of  popular 
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spoken  Greek  in  its  ‘pure’  form.  Thus  ‘popular’  words  like  8eyTpo(v)  ['6endro(n)]  ‘tree’ 
(traditionally  spelled  8ev8poy),  and  TieOepos'  [peBe'ros]  ‘father-in-law’  (<  ancient 
TieyBepos'  [pent'’er6s]),  now  sit  side  by  side  in  the  modern  language  with  ‘learned’  forms 
like  awdeapos-  ['sinSezmos]  ‘conjunction’  and  TTevGos'  ['penthos]  ‘mourning’. 

(6)  Other  than  in  learned  words  with  a  spelling  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  form 
(whether  retained  through  continuous  use  in  the  written  tradition  or  subsequently 
reintroduced),  a  voiceless  plosive  followed  by  a  voiced  plosive  was  subject  to  voicing 
assimilation;  and  since  voiced  plosives  were  ultimately  permitted  only  after  nasals, 
any  voiced  plosives  in  such  clusters  became  fricatives  (cf.  6.4). 


This  principally  affected  the  preposition  ck  [ek]  in  composition,  where  the  voicing 
assimilation  began  in  ancient  times  and  the  shift  to  obligatory  sequences  of  voiced 
fricatives  was  completed  by  the  early  Byzantine  period  at  the  latest.  Thus  classical 
[ekdymo:]  ‘I  undress’,  for  example,  first  became  [egdymo:],  then  [(ej'ydino]  ((Gybuyaj); 
cf.  Pyaiyai  [Vjeno]  ‘I  go  out’,  <  classical  CKPaiyaj  [ekbaino:],  but  with  metathesis  of  [yv]. 
The  process,  however,  was  again  inhibited  by  interference  from  written  Greek,  so  that, 
for  example,  yduyu  ['ydino]  and  eKdpoptj  [ekSro'mi]  ‘excursion’  are  both  standard  in 
the  modern  language. 

(7)  Synizesis  ( [-iV]/[-eV-]  >  [-jV-])  was  standardized  in  much  non-learned  vocabu¬ 
lary,  with  a  shift  of  the  accent  to  the  following  vowel  if  [i/e]  was  originally  accented: 
TTaiSLa  [pe'6ia]  >  TraLStd  [pe'dja]  ‘children’  etc.  (cf.  the  metrical  appendix  in 
Maas  and  Trypanis  (1963:  514ff)  for  evidence  of  such  shifts  in  the  hymns  of 
Romanos).  The  influence  of  written  Greek  again  inhibited  the  process  in  educated 
speech,  and  in  Modern  Greek  many  learned  forms  have  been  reintroduced  (e.g. 
eXeuGepia  [elefOe'ria]  for  XeuTepid  [lefter'ja]  ‘freedom’  etc.).  There  is  some  evidence 
for  random  synizesis  from  Hellenistic  times  onwards  in  many  popular  varieties,  but 
its  relative  absence  in  the  conservative  dialects  of  southern  Italy,  Pontus  and  the 
Old  Athenian  group  (cf.  Newton  (1972:  14-17))  shows  that  its  eventual  standardi¬ 
zation  was  not  a  general  phenomenon. 

(8)  Many  forms  affected  by  aphaeresis  (i.e.  the  loss  of  unstressed  initial  vowels  in 
hiatus,  the  inverse  of  the  elision  of  final  vowels)  were  standardized  in  this  period. 
This  is  rare  in  classical  Greek,  but  moderately  frequent  in  the  Ptolemaic  papyri  and 
very  frequent  in  Roman/early  Byzantine  documents  (Gignac  (1976:  319ff).  Once 
again  Pontic  is  a  major  exception  to  the  trend. 


In  the  early  medieval  period  aphaeresis  seems  to  have  been  particularly  common  when 
like  vowels  were  involved,  e.g.  to  (oloTrLTLv  [to  'spitinj  ‘the  house’,  f|  (qlpepa  [i  'mera] 
‘theday’,T6Te  (e)ypd:jjape(v) ['tote 'yrapsame] ‘then we-wrote’,eypai(id  (d)To  ['eyra'psa  to] 
‘I  wrote  it’  (with  the  pronoun  derived  from  the  familiar  reduced  form  of  auTO  [af'to]) 
etc.  From  cases  such  as  these,  many  forms  lacking  their  original  initial  vowel  eventually 
became  the  norm  in  popular  speech,  though  again  with  much  uncertainty  deriving 
from  the  influence  of  the  written  language  and  the  co-existence  of  related  forms  with 
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an  accented  initial  vowel  (e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  syllabic  augment,  eypaipa  ['eyrapsa] 
‘I  wrote’,  beside  (elypaif^apelv)  [(e)'Yrapsame(n)]  ‘we  wrote’,  etc.). 

11.3  Grammatical  Consequences  of  Aphaeresis 

Apart  from  the  vast  number  of  individual  words  affected  by  aphaeresis,  the  following 
general  phenomena  should  be  noted  (cf.  Browning  (1983:  58)): 

(9)  (a)  The  weak  (clitic)  third-person  pronouns  increasingly  take  the  form 

Tov/TTiy/TO  [ton/tin/to]  ‘him,  her,  it’. 

(b)  The  syllabic  augment,  after  a  long  period  of  uncertainty,  eventually  disap¬ 
peared  unless  accented,  with  exceptions  in  Pontus  (still)  and  western  Asia 
Minor  (formerly),  the  Dodecanese,  Chios,  many  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
some  parts  of  the  Peloponnese,  Crete  and  the  Ionian  islands. 

(c)  The  preposition  el?  [is]  combines  with  a  following  definite  article: 
(el)?  T6(y)/Tf|(y)/T6  [ston/stin/sto],  a  pronunciation  later  recognized  ortho- 
graphically  in  forms  such  as  aroy  [ston]  etc. 

(d)  Verbs  compounded  with  e^  [eks]  ‘off/out  of’,  through  misanalysis  of  the 
augment  in  past-tense  forms,  give  rise  to  a  new  ‘vernacular’  prefix  ^e- 
[kse-j:  e.g.  (el^-eKoifia  [ks-'ekopsa]  ‘I  cut  off’  >  ^e-Kotpa  ['kse-kopsaj,  from 
which  a  new  present  ^e-K6|3ci)  [kse'kovo]  was  formed  in  place  of  ancient 
eK-KoirTO)  [e'kopto]  (for  the  innovative  imperfective  stem,  see  (34d)  below). 

Uncertainties  about  word  division  arising  from  the  spread  of  aphaeresis  also  led  to 
misanalyses  within  closely  knit  syntactic  phrases,  so  that  dy  roy  e\ijaape(y)  [an  don 
e'lisame(n)]  ‘if  him  we-had-freed’,  for  example,  was  thought  of  as  representing 
dy  Toye  Xij0ape(y)  [an  done  'lisame(n)]  etc.  From  examples  such  as  this  came  the  wide¬ 
spread  practice  of  adding  a  ‘protective’  final  -e  [-e]  to  pronouns  and  other  forms  ending 
in  -y  [-n]  if  the  loss  of  this  consonant  threatened  to  create  an  ambiguity.  A  good 
example  is  provided  by  3pl  aorist  indicatives  in  -(a)ay  [-san],  where  loss  of  -y  [-n] 
produced  forms  homophonous  with  those  of  the  Isg,  e.g.  eypaifia  ['eyrapsa]  =  ‘I/they 
wrote’.  This  addition  was  independently  promoted  by  a  levelling  process  that  locally 
affected  the  plural  of  all  active  paradigms:  a  set  of  l/2/3pl  forms  with  columnar  stress, 
e.g.  ypdi[iape  ['yrapsamel/ypa^Jare  ['yrapsatel/ypd^Jaye  ['yrapsane],  was  clearly  more 
‘regular’  than  the  corresponding  paradigm  with  original  3pl  eypaif^aly)  ['eyrapsa(n)]. 


11.4  Old  and  New  Patterns  of  Subordination: 

Clitic  Pronouns  and  VSO  Order 

Aphaeresis  also  affected  an  important  class  of  particles  and  conjunctions,  including 
the  negative  particle  (ou)8ey  [(u)6en]  (originally  =  ‘nothing’,  ‘not  at  all’,  but  from  the 
6th  century  onwards  increasingly  used  in  place  of  the  ancient  ou(k)  [u(k)]  ‘not’),  the 
conditional  conjunction  (eldy  [an]  (in  so  far  as  this  did  not  simply  continue  the  ancient 
contracted  form  dy  [an]),  the  subjunctive  marker  fOua  [(i)na]  (formerly  a  fully  fledged 
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subordinating  conjunction  in  final,  consecutive  and  control  clauses),  and  the  comple¬ 
mentizers  (oIttcos"  [(o)pos]  ‘that’  (neutral  as  to  the  factual  status  of  the  following  clause) 
and  (o)ttou  [(o)pu]  ‘that’  (used  first  in  relative  clauses,^  and  in  the  early  modern  period 
also  as  a  factive  complementizer);  of  these,  the  former  originally  meant  ‘how’,  the  latter 
‘where’,  in  which  sense  it  has  retained  its  full  form  in  Modern  Greek. 

In  the  case  of  the  last  three  conjunctions,  the  loss  of  the  initial  vowel  was  preceded 
by  an  apparent  shift  of  the  accent  to  the  final  syllable.  Since,  however,  all  such  gram¬ 
matical  words  were  typically  proclitic  in  connected  speech  from  ancient  times,  they 
had  in  effect  already  lost  their  lexical  accent  and  were  vulnerable  to  aphaeresis  as 
soon  as  the  process  began.  In  some  contexts,  however,  a  secondary  ‘phrasal’  accent 
seems  to  have  been  acquired.  For  tva  ['ina]  there  is  clear  evidence  of  this  in  the 
accentual  metres  of  the  hymns  of  Romanos  the  Melode,  the  greatest  Byzantine  hym- 
nographer,  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century  (see  Trypanis  (1960),  Maas 
and  Trypanis  (1963,  1970)).  The  change  seems  to  have  involved  the  generalization 
of  a  rhythmical  readjustment  associated  with  the  role  of  the  conjunction  as  host  for 
a  following  enclitic  pronoun,  i.e.  Iva  ’to  pd0w  [ina  to  'maOo]  ‘that  it  I-may-learn’ 
>  Ivd  ’to  pd0w  [i'na  to  'maOo],  a  form  in  which  it  would  again  naturally  succumb  to 
aphaeresis.  In  the  case  of  (6)ttcos'  [(o)pos]  and  (6)itou  [(o)pu],  however,  the  influence  of 
the  corresponding  interrogatives  ttojs'  [pos]  ‘how?’  and  ttoO  [pu]  ‘where?’  is  also  a  pos¬ 
sible  factor,  in  that  relatives  and  interrogatives  overlap  in  the  complement  structures 
of  verbs  such  as  ‘know’  (cf.  I  know  where  you  arelhow  you  did  that,  where  there  is 
inherent  vagueness  between  a  true  indirect  question  and  a  relative  (‘the  place/way  in 
which’)). 

The  word  order  associated  with  these  modern  complementizers  and  conjunctions 
was  different  from  that  used  with  their  traditional  counterparts,  and  both  orders  are 
reflected  in  medieval  vernacular  texts  which,  in  typical  fashion,  continued  to  use  both 
systems  side  by  side.  In  classical  Greek,  there  was  a  large  set  of  enclitic  sentence  con¬ 
nectives  and  particles  which  appeared  in  second  position  in  the  clause  (the  so-called 
Wackernagel  position).  Enclitic  pronouns  were  at  first  regularly  attracted  to  this  slot, 
away  from  their  governing  verbs,  though  the  verb  could  optionally  be  drawn  to 
the  clitic,  and  appear  initially  if  there  was  no  complementizer  (giving  the  order 
[verb  +  clitic(s)  +  subject]),  or  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  clitic  if  there  was  a 
complementizer,  giving  the  order  [conjunction  +  clitic(s)  +  verb  +  subject].  With  the 
passage  of  time,  however,  a  counter-tendency  developed  for  such  pronouns  to  become 
more  head-dependent,  and  to  appear  immediately  to  the  right  of  their  verbs  within  the 
verb  phrase,  giving  the  order  [conjunction  +  subject  +  [verb  +  clitic(s)]].  At  this  stage, 
the  tension  between  the  two  options  was  partly  resolved  by  the  optional  preposing 
of  the  verb  and  its  dependent  clitics  together,  giving  the  order  [(conjunction  +) 
[verb  +  clitic(s)]  +  subject],  contrary  to  earlier  usage  (see  4.8  and  Horrocks  (1990)). 

The  spoken  forms  of  post-classical  and  Medieval  Greek  eventually  standardized  a 
solution  which  placed  clitic  pronouns  in  second  position,  and  preposed  the  verb  to 
initial  position  (if  available)  or  post-clitic  position  (if  the  initial  position  was  filled)  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirement  of  clitic-head  adjacency  (cf.  the  situation  described  for 
the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  papyri  (4.8,  6.5.1)).  The  modern  conjunctions  were  natu¬ 
rally  associated  with  this  living  syntactic  framework,  and  in  Medieval  Greek  this  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  verb  was  generalized  even  in  the  absence  of  motivating  clitics,  thus  promoting 
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the  order  [(modern)  conjunction  +  V  +  S]  in  subordinate  clauses  unless  some  item  had 
been  preposed  before  the  conjunction  as  sentential  topic  or  focus.  Eventually  VS 
became  a  basic  order  in  main  clauses  too,  though  the  inherent  pragmatic  prominence 
of  (prototypical)  subjects  naturally  favoured  their  positioning  in  initial  position;  any 
other  constituent  could,  however,  be  preposed  as  topic  or  focus  instead,  or  in  addition, 
in  the  latter  case  with  topic  preceding  focus  (see  Mackridge  (1993a,  2000),  Horrocks 
(1983,  1990,  1994)). 

By  contrast,  the  use  of  the  traditional  complementizers  and  conjunctions  otl  [oti] 
‘that’,  8l6tl  [di'oti]  ‘because’  and  el  [i]  ‘if’  continued  to  be  associated  with  the  rules  of 
Ancient  Greek,  not  only  in  learned  writing  but  even  in  vernacular  work.  In  this  system 
clitics  still  regularly  followed  the  verb,  and  in  subordinate  clauses  the  verb  itself  could 
stand  either  after  the  subject  within  the  verb  phrase,  giving  the  order  [conjunc¬ 
tion  +  subject  +  [verb  (+clitic(s))]],  or  in  second  position  before  the  subject,  giving 
[conjunction  +  [verb  +  (clitic(s))]  +  subject].  In  main  clauses  without  an  overt  conjunc¬ 
tion,  the  preposing  option  naturally  placed  the  V+Cl  complex  in  initial  position.  There 
was,  however,  considerable  interference  between  the  two  systems,  and  the  uncertainty 
still  persists  in  Modern  Greek,  where  complementizer-subject-verb  order  frequently 
occurs  in  written  styles  under  the  influence  of  the  learned  tradition,  cf.  Mackridge 
(1985:  237). 

The  medieval  situation  is  summarized  diagrammatically  in  (10),  where  CP  =  the 
phrase  headed  by  a  complementizer  or  conjunction,  ConP  =  the  traditional  position 
for  many  sentence  connectives,  to  which  clitic  pronouns  were  often  attracted  (cf. 
already  the  Mycenaean  clause  da-mo-de-mi  pa-si ...  [da:mos  de  min  pha:si]  ‘the-village 
and  to-her  says  ...’,  PY  Ep  704.5),  ClP  =  clitic  phrase  (the  post-classical  development 
of  ConP,  where  clitic  pronouns  now  stood  obligatorily  in  the  vernacular),  S  =  sentence, 
NP  =  noun  phrase  (subject),  and  VP  =  verb  phrase.  (10a)  represents  the  case  of  tradi¬ 
tional  conjunctions,  (10b)  that  of  their  modern  replacements: 


(10) 


(a)  CP 


(otl  etc.)  subject  [V+CI] 


[oti] 


(b)  CP 


NP  VP 


A  /_ 

...  (ttojs'  etc.)  subject  V  ... 
[pos] 


In  (10a),  the  verb  and  its  clitics  could  be  fronted  to  C  (if  this  was  empty,  as  in  main 
clauses)  or  to  Con  (otherwise),  though  neither  movement  was  required,  and  both  SV 
and  VS  remained  available  in  both  main  and  subordinate  clauses.  In  (10b),  however, 
the  verb  was  obligatorily  shifted  if  there  were  clitics  in  ClP,  either  to  C  (if  empty)  or 
to  Cl  otherwise  (in  the  order  Cl+V),  and  such  movement  later  became  the  preferred 
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option  even  when  there  were  no  clitic  pronouns  present.  Subjects  then  followed  the 
verb,  unless  preposed  to  function  as  topics  or  foci. 

Note  that  the  presence  of  a  preposed  interrogative  or  topical  focal  phrase  within 
CP  had  the  same  effect  as  the  presence  of  an  overt  complementizer  in  C,  i.e.  to  force 
the  verb  to  appear  after  the  clitic  pronouns  in  ClP.  Preposed  topics,  however,  were 
sometimes  placed  outside  the  clause  structure  proper  (being  adjoined  to  CP),  so  that 
the  true  clause-initial  position  remained  free  to  accept  V,  thereby  effecting  the  normal 
main-clause  order  (i.e.  V+Cl)  in  these  cases.  (See  Mackridge  (1993a,  2000)  for  a 
ground-breaking  analysis  of  clitic  pronoun  placement  in  vernacular  Medieval  Greek, 
originally  motivated  by  the  need  to  make  metrical  sense  of  the  E  version  of  Digenis 
Akritis). 

The  complementizer  va  [na],  however,  ultimately  came  to  function  as  a  subjunctive 
marker,  and  in  this  reduced  role  formed  (along  with  negative  particles  and  clitic  pro¬ 
nouns)  part  of  a  word-like  complex  with  the  verb.  Thus  otl  [ud  +  verb]  ([oti  na-V], 
lit.  ‘that  will-V’),  for  example,  became  a  regular  combination  in  the  subordinate  clauses 
of  popular  Medieval  Greek.  This  more  complex  clausal  structure  can  be  represented 
as  in  (11),  where  MP  =  modality  phrase  and  NegP  =  negative  phrase.  (Cf.  Philippaki- 
Warburton  (1990,  1998)  for  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  structure  of  the  verb  complex 
as  it  has  evolved  in  Modern  Greek): 

(11)  CP 


(Cl)  S 

NP  VP 


V... 


Here  the  verb  raises  obligatorily  to  Cl,  as  before  (giving  clitic  +  V).  But  the  option  of 
raising  further  to  C  (if  empty)  is  excluded  if  either,  or  both,  of  MP  and  NegP  are 
present,  since  the  particles  heading  these  phrases,  as  modifiers  of  the  verb,  must  appear 
before  it,  and  any  verb  movement  to  a  higher  position  would  leave  these  elements 
ungrammatically  stranded. 

Clitic-verb  order  was  now  obligatory  in  both  negative  and  subjunctive  clauses  (main 
and  subordinate)  and,  even  in  the  absence  of  va  [na]  or  negation,  in  any  ‘modern’  syn¬ 
tactic  structure  in  which  the  head  or  specifier  of  CP  was  filled.  Though  the  pronouns  in 
all  these  structures  were  originally  enclitic  on  the  material  to  their  left,  it  was  natural  that 
the  emergence  of  the  verb  complex  as  a  structural  unit  should  lead  to  a  reinterpretation 
of  all  the  elements  involved  in  it  as  verb-dependent  and  proclitic.  Only  simple,  i.e.  non- 
interrogative,  non-modal  and  non-negative,  main  clauses  therefore  retained  the  option 
of  verb  raising  to  C,  giving  verb-clitic  order  and  traditional  pronominal  enclisis. 
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This  mixed  treatment  of  clitic  pronouns  remained  the  norm  in  Medieval  Greek, 
and  it  has  been  retained  in  a  number  of  modern  dialects,  most  notably  Cretan, 
many  Cycladic  varieties,  Cypriot  and  the  south-eastern  group  in  general.  In  Pontic, 
however,  the  post-verbal  (enclitic)  position  was  generalized,  pointing  to  an  early  diver¬ 
gence,  while  in  standard  Modern  Greek  the  preverbal  (proclitic)  position  of  clitic 
pronouns  has  now  been  adopted  for  all  finite  verb  forms,  even  in  the  absence  of  ele¬ 
ments  preceding  the  verb  complex;  weak  pronouns  are  therefore  enclitic  on  the  verb 
only  in  the  case  of  imperatives  and  gerunds,  and  these  remain  the  only  verb  forms 
still  subject  to  the  rule  of  verb  preposing  to  C  in  standard  speech  (cf.  Rivero  and  Terzi 
(1995)). 

11.5  Dialect  Diversity  in  Medieval  Greek 

As  we  have  seen,  the  process  of  dialect  differentiation  in  the  spoken  Koine  had  begun 
on  a  regional  basis  even  in  antiquity,  and  it  is  therefore  particularly  unfortunate  that 
the  dearth  of  written  evidence  for  the  early  Byzantine  period  makes  it  impossible  to 
follow  the  continuation  of  this  process  into  the  middle  ages.  Many  characteristic  dia¬ 
lectal  distinctions  of  spoken  Modern  Greek  must  have  begun  to  emerge  at  this  time, 
and  been  subsequently  strengthened  with  the  progressive  loss  of  Byzantine  control  over 
its  imperial  territories,  but  we  have  virtually  no  concrete  evidence  to  support  this. 
Though  there  is  once  again  a  significant  body  of  low-level/vernacular  documentary 
material  from  many  areas  from  the  12th  century  onwards,  the  influence  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  forms  of  written  Greek  in  those  territories  that  remained  under  Byzantine  control 
consistently  minimized  the  appearance  of  distinctively  local  dialect  features  in  such 
texts.  It  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to  date  many  of  the  crucial  innovations.  With 
the  breakdown  of  Byzantine  rule,  however,  especially  in  lands  ruled  by  western  powers, 
elements  of  local  speech  sometimes  start  to  infiltrate  these  documents,  and  in  some 
cases  the  local  dialect  even  became  the  primary  basis  for  both  official  writing  and  liter¬ 
ary  production.  The  early  development  of  Cretan  and  Cypriot  as  written  media  is 
discussed  in  12.4,  and  both  these  and  a  number  of  other  dialects  are  considered  in 
more  general  terms  in  Part  III  (chapter  14). 


11.6  Later  Phonetic  and  Phonological  Developments 

The  most  important  of  these  are  summarized  in  (12-15)  below  (the  first  of  which, 
the  rule  of  manner  dissimilation  in  voiceless  obstruent  clusters,  has  already  been 
mentioned): 

(12)  Other  than  in  ‘learned’  words,  voiceless  obstruent  clusters  consisting  of 
[stop  +  stop]  or  [fricative  +  fricative]  all  took  the  form  [fricative  +  stop]. 

There  are,  however,  two  exceptions: 

(a)  If  the  second  member  is  /s/,  we  get  stop  +  /s/. 

(b)  The  cluster  /sf/  remained  unchanged  (except  in  Pontic). 
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The  first  may  have  begun  during  the  early/middle  Byzantine  period  (giving  e.g.  eTraifia 
['epapsa]  for  eirauaa  ['epafsa]  as  the  aorist  of  Traua)  ['pavo]  T  stop’,  cf.  12.1.2),  and 
would  be  therefore  a  distinct  phenomenon  not  only  in  its  effects  but  also  in  its  chro¬ 
nology.  Examples  involving  [s]  followed  by  (p,  0,  x  [f,  Q,  x]  are  also  in  origin  distinct, 
in  that  the  Egyptian  papyri  provide  good  evidence  for  a  colloquial  development  to  [sp, 
St,  sk]  at  the  stage  when  the  latter  still  represented  the  aspirated  plosives  [p**,  t**,  k**]. 
Indeed,  in  the  specific  case  of  a0,  the  development  to  [st]  was  a  particular  characteristic 
of  north-west  Greek  from  the  earliest  times,  and  many  ancient  dialects  show  at  least 
sporadic  ar-spellings  in  their  later  periods  (see  1.4).  It  seems,  then,  that  the  pairs  [sp]/ 
[sf],  [st]/[s0],  [sk]/[sx]  began  as  alternative  (i.e.  popular  vs.  learned)  descendants  of 
earlier  [sp**],  [st**],  [sk^j,  and  that  [st]  progressively  superseded  its  rival  in  popular 
spoken  Greek  during  the  early  Byzantine  period,  with  [sk]  eventually  following;  [sf], 
however,  was  preferred  to  [sp]  except  in  Pontic,  the  sibilant  apparently  inhibiting 
fricativization  of  a  homorganic  stop  (i.e.  one  involving  a  tongue  articulation),  but 
generally  failing  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  non-homorganic  [p*"].  The  more  or  less  con¬ 
temporaneous  shift  of  [au/eu]  to  [af/ef]  added  greatly  to  the  frequency  of  clusters 
involving  a  voiceless  fricative  followed  by  a  voiceless  plosive  (cf.  yL|3u  [af'tos]  etc.), 
and  it  was  presumably  the  increasing  dominance  of  this  pattern  that  led  to  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  other  voiceless  fricative  combinations  (involving  two  of  [f,  8,  x]  <  [p^,  t*',  k*'], 
always  assuming  the  second  element  underwent  this  shift  rather  than  simply  being 
de-aspirated)  and  then  of  plosive  +  plosive  clusters  to  what  had  by  then  become  the 
phonotactic  norm.  Note,  however,  that  only  the  last  two  steps  of  this  series  of  devel¬ 
opments  strictly  involve  the  change  of  a  voiceless  fricative  to  a  voiceless  plosive  or  that 
of  a  voiceless  plosive  to  a  voiceless  fricative,  and  it  is  these  changes  alone  that  fall 
properly  under  (12)  above. 

(13)  Other  than  in  learned  words,  voiced  fricatives  were  deleted  before  a  nasal 

(except  that  /z/  before  /m/  was  universally  retained). 

Taking  (12)  and  (13)  together,  words  such  as  ktlCu  ['ktizo]  T  build’,  and 
eTpL4)0T|v  [e'trifSin]  (the  aorist  passive  of  rpipo)  ['trivo]  T  rub’)  became  x^lCw  ['xtizo] 
and  (e)TpL(f)TTi-Ka  [(e)'trifti-ka]  respectively  (see  (35b)  below  for  the  ending  of  the  last), 
while  peupa  ['revma]  ‘torrent/river  bed’  became  pepa  ['rema],  as  Ttpaypa  [’prayma] 
‘thing’  became  Tipdpa  ['prama].^  But  just  as  with  some  of  the  earlier  changes,  there  was 
significant  interference  from  written  Greek,  leading  to  uncertainty  and  inconsistency, 
and  a  feeling  among  the  educated  that  the  innovative  forms  were  ‘vulgar’.  Consequently, 
those  who  had  learned  to  write  continued  in  general  to  spell  (and  presumably  in  part 
to  pronounce)  words  in  the  traditional  way  long  after  the  changes  in  (12)  and  (13) 
had  set  in;  adapted  spellings  of  other  than  the  most  everyday  items  are  therefore  quite 
rare  even  in  vernacular  written  texts  until  the  modern  period. 

There  is  clearly  no  prospect  now  that  these  partial  changes  will  ever  be  completed, 
and  in  Modern  Greek  many  doublets  survive,  some  clearly  distinguished  semanti¬ 
cally,  e.g.  XcTTTd  [le'pta]  ‘minutes’  beside  Xecprd  [lef'ta]  ‘money’,  peupa  ['revma] 
‘current’  (including  electrical),  beside  pepa  ‘torrent/river  bed’),  others  partially  so,  as 
Tipdypa  ['pra(y)ma]  ‘thing’  beside  Tipdpa  ['prama]  ‘thing/genitals’.  Eurthermore,  many 
learned  variants  have  now  been  fully  assimilated,  so  that  eXeuOepla  [elefBe'ria],  for 
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example,  is  now  standard  in  place  of  earlier,  and  popular,  Xeurepid  [lefte'rja],  while 
axoXelo  [sxo'lio]  ‘school’  seems  never  to  have  been  seriously  challenged  in  the  standard 
by  colloquial  ctkoXclo  [sko'/Co].'' 

(14)  In  popular  speech  a  sequence  of  two  like  vowels  was  simplified  (though  once 
again  many  exceptions  persisted  under  the  influence  of  the  written  language).  The 
accentuation  of  some  resulting  forms  was  then  affected  by  analogical  factors.  For 
example,  etToiqKa  [e'piika]  ‘I  made/did’  (a  ‘new’  aorist  built  on  the  old  perfect  stem, 
see  (29))  developed  to  both  the  expected  (elirolKa  [(e)'pika]  and  etroLKa  ['epika]  on 
the  model  of  eSwKa  ['edoka]  ‘I  gave’.^ 

(15)  In  some  areas  the  palatalization  of  velar  phonemes  before  high  front  vowels 
and  [j]  became  more  marked,  e.g.  the  Old  Athenian  group  and  many  insular  dialects 
(though  not  universally  in  the  Ionian  islands),  where  ultimately  [c]  (/k/)  >  [tj]  or 
[ts],  and  [5]  (/x/)  >  [J]  or  [s];  in  Cretan  [j]  (/y/)  also  >  [3].  Dental  palatalization  also 
took  place  quite  widely  (so  [n,  1,  s,  z]  >  [ji.  A,  J,  3]),  and  this  was  especially  important 
in  the  northern  dialects  (see  14.2.6),  where  the  loss  of  unstressed  [i]  led  to  minimal 
pairs  involving  new  phonemic  contrasts  between  /s/  and  /J/,  /z/  and  1'^ . 

Certain  popular  diminutive  formations  containing  palatalized  velars/palatals,  including 
many  names  and  appellatives,  were  particularly  subject  to  further  palatalization.  Thus 
-dKL(o)v  ['-aci(o)n]  and  oklIo)?  [-'aci(o)s]  developed  both  to  [-'aci(n)]/[-'acis]  (without 
further  palatalization)  and  to  [-'atsi(n)]/  [-'atsis],  the  latter  with  feminine  [-'atsaj.  This 
type  is  the  source  of  surnames  such  as  BaaikaKris'  [vasi'lacis]  and  XopTdraris'  [xor'tatsis] 
and  of  many  hypocoristics.  Similar  developments  affected  -lklIoIv  [-'icilolnJ/dKilo)? 
[-'ici(o)s],  and  -oijk(l)ov  ['ucilolnlZ-ouKLlo)?  [-'uci(o)s],  to  give  [-'ici(n)]/[-'icis]  (fern  [-'ika]) 
alongside  [-'itsi(n)]/[-'itsis]  (fern  [-'itsa]),  and  [-'uci(n)]/[-'ucis]  alongside  [-'utsi(n)]/ 
[-'utsis]  (fern  [-'utsa]).  This  last  often  acquired  an  adjectival  termination  to  give  diminu¬ 
tive  -OUTOLKOS'  [-'utsikosj. 

The  position  of  dental  affricates  in  the  system  was  presumably  reinforced  by  the 
Hellenization  of  Armenian  names  containing  alveolar  and  palatal  affricates  (voiceless, 
voiced  and  aspirated  in  the  original),  and  later  by  parallel  formations  in  Slavic  and 
Italian  (cf.  the  Slav  suffix  [-itj],  Italian  -izzi,  -ucci  etc.,  and  see  Yeorgakas  (1982), 
Symeonidis  (1987)  for  a  discussion  of  the  origins  and  development  of  such  formations). 
Properly,  to  should  be  used  to  represent  the  voiceless  affricate  [ts]  and  to  represent 
the  voiced  [dz]  (the  latter  occurring  chiefly  in  Italian,  Turkish  and  other  loanwords), 
but  the  distinction  was  not  made  systematically  until  modern  times. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  phonological  developments  of  the 
medieval  period  as  a  whole,  it  should  by  now  be  clear  that  any  attempt  to  explain  the 
emergence  of  standard  Modern  Greek  exclusively  in  terms  of  the  development  of  the 
popular  spoken  Greek  of  the  middle  ages  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  fact  (until  recently 
highly  problematical  for  Greek  language  theorists  of  all  persuasions,  see  Part  III)  is 
that  educated  spoken  usage  of  the  late  Byzantine  and  Ottoman  periods,  and  much 
vernacular  writing  based  on  it,  consistently  involved  a  blend  of  learned/written  and 
popular/spoken  variants  (cf.  8.7).  Indeed,  contemporary  Modern  Greek  remains  very 
much  a  mixed  language,  with  a  strongly  vernacular  base  but  with  many  elements 
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derived  from  the  learned  tradition,  a  process  that  seems,  ironically,  to  be  accelerating 
with  the  final  abandonment  of  the  learned  katharevousa  and  the  progressive  loss  of 
the  traditionally  polarized/politicized  perception  of  the  ‘language  question’.  These 
observations  are  strongly  reinforced  when  we  turn  to  examine  the  major  morphological 
and  syntactic  developments  of  the  middle  ages. 


11.7  Nominal  Morphology  and  Syntax 

11.7.1  The  dative  case,  prepositional  phrases 

(16)  The  dative  case  came  to  occupy  an  ever  more  tenuous  position  in  the  nominal 
morphology  of  the  vernacular.  Though  it  remained  a  fixture  of  the  written  Koine 
throughout  the  Byzantine  period  and  beyond,  the  continued  use  of  this  case  in 
spoken  Greek  had  become  restricted,  during  the  course  of  the  middle  period,  to  the 
most  formal  speech  of  the  educated  population  in  the  major  urban  centres,  and  its 
functions,  both  adverbial  and  grammatical,  were  therefore  steadily  transferred  (cf. 
Humbert  (1930),  Trapp  (1965)): 

(a)  to  the  bare  accusative:  for  indirect  objects  (both  full  noun  phrases  and 
clitic  pronouns),  and  temporal  expressions  of  time  ‘when’.  Subsequently,  full 
noun  phrase  indirect  objects  increasingly  required  prepositional  support, 
cf.  (c). 

(b)  to  the  genitive:  for  indirect  objects  (both  clitic  pronouns  and  full  noun 
phrases). 

In  the  later  middle  ages  there  is  still  much  fluctuation  of  usage  in  vernacular  literary 
texts,  often  within  a  single  text,  especially  with  regard  to  the  case  of  clitic  pronouns. 
It  used  to  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  final  choice  between  genitive  and  accusative 
for  indirect  object  pronouns  belonged  to  the  early  modern  period,  with  northern  dia¬ 
lects,  along  with  Pontic  and  Cappadocian,  eventually  favouring  the  accusative,  and 
other  varieties  opting  for  the  genitive.  However,  a  more  careful  study  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  relevant  texts  has  shown  that  many  in  fact  display  clear  preferences,^ 
while  detailed  analysis  of  corpora  of  original  documentary  material  of  the  period 
(material  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  manuscript  transmission)  has  confirmed  that 
this  variation  is  largely  illusory  (see  the  pioneering  contribution  of  Lendari  and 
Manolessou  (2003)).  The  evidence  overall  points  rather  towards  a  clear  north/south 
choice  by  no  later  than  the  15th  century,  and  probably  much  earlier  if  the  strong 
preferences  of  regionally  specific  material  from  earlier  times  (e.g.  the  ‘northern’ 
Protobulgarian  inscriptions  of  the  9th  century,  see  12.1.2)  are  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  picture  provided  by  the  later  material. 

(c)  Dative  functions  were  also  transferred  to  prepositional  phrases:  e.g.  e’ts'  [is] 
‘to’  +  accusative  for  full  noun  phrase  indirect  objects;  instrumental  expressions 
formed  with  hid  [5ja]  ‘through’,  and  perd  [meta],  subsequently  pe  [me],  ‘with’ 
(through  simplification  in  the  context  of  a  neuter  plural  article,  pelrd)  rd  X 
[me(ta)  ta  X]  and  generalization  of  the  reduced  form). 
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The  accusative  had  eventually  emerged  as  the  sole  prepositional  case  in  popular 
spoken  varieties  by  the  beginning  of  the  later  Byzantine  period  at  the  latest,  and  the 
array  of  prepositions  in  common  use  was  reduced  to: 

el?  [is]  ‘at/in/on/to/into/onto’,  subsequently  ae  [se],  the  product  of  resegmentation  of 
sequences  like  el?  epelva)  [is  e'me(na)]  as  elae  [leva  [ise  'mena],  followed  by  aphaer- 
esis,  was  regularized,  though  this  was  reduced  to  [s]  before  the  definite  article  (now 
written  oto  [sto]  etc.)  and  often  also  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  (now 
written  o'  [s]). 

diTO  [a'po]  ‘from/since  (time)/by  (agent)’;  with  frequent  deletion  of  the  final  vowel 
before  the  definite  article  and  words  beginning  with  [o]  or  [a];  in  vernacular  texts 
we  also  find  dtre  [ape]  with  epenthesis,  especially  before  the  article, 
hid  [6ja]  ‘for/about’;  later  simplified  to  yid  [ja]. 
pe  [me]  ‘with’. 

XCiJpL?  [xo'ris]  ‘without’. 

(jj?  [os]  ‘up  to/until’. 

The  first  four  of  these,  however,  could  be  optionally  specified  by  an  adverbial  element 
to  give  further  precision,  e.g.  peaa  ae  ['mesa  se],  lit.  ‘within  at’,  i.e.  inside’;  (e)TTdva)  dtro 
[(e)'pano  apo],  lit.  ‘above  from’,  i.e.  ‘over’  etc.  Other  prepositions,  though  belonging 
properly  to  the  written  tradition,  were  sometimes  exploited  even  in  popular  forms  of 
writing  by  educated  authors:  e.g.  dvTL  [an'di]  ‘instead  of’,  now  often  followed  by  yid 
[ja];KaTd  [ka'ta]  ‘accordingto/about  (time)/during’;peTd[me'ta]  ‘after’; pera^u [meta'ksi] 
‘among/between’;  pexP^  ['mexri]  ‘until’;  trapd  [pa'ra]  ‘against/despite’;  irpo?  [pros] 
‘towards/in  respect  of/for  the  purpose  of’  etc.  All  of  these  are  still  used  in  standard 
Modern  Greek,  though  others,  such  as  ev  [en]  ‘in’  and  ek  [ek]  ‘out  of’,  have  survived 
only  in  fixed  expressions:  e.g.  [en'daksi]  ‘in  order/all  right’;  ev  pepei  [em  'meri] 

‘in  part’;  ev  dvdyKTi[ena'naqgi] ‘in  need/if  need  be’;  eK  twv  TTpoTepa)v[ektombro'teron], 
lit.  ‘from  the  former’,  i.e.  ‘in  advance/a  priori’;  eK  veou  [ek  'neu],  lit.  ‘from  new’,  i.e. 
‘afresh’  etc.  Other  learned  prepositional  usages  (e.g.  dvd  [a'na]  ‘per’;  etrl  [e'pi]  +  accusa¬ 
tive  ‘for  the  duration  of’,  +  genitive  ‘in  the  time  of’;  Kurd  [kata]  +  genitive  ‘against’; 
uTTep  [i'per]  ‘on  behalf  of’)  have  been  reintroduced  more  recently  from  katharevousa. 


11.7.2  Feminine  nouns  of  the  1st  declension:  paradigm  standardization 

(17)  In  classical  Greek,  Ist-declension  (a-stem)  feminine  nouns  followed  one  of 
four  declensional  subpatterns: 

(a)  nom -a  [-a:]  +  gen -a?  [-a:s]  (e.g.  x^ipa  [k*'6:ra:]) 

(b)  nom -a  [-a]  +  gen -q?  [-e:s]  (e.g.  6dXaaaa  [t''alassa]) 

(c)  nom  -a  [-a]  +  gen  -d?  [-a:s]  (e.g.  trelpa  [pe:ra]) 

(d)  nom -q  [-e:]  +  gen -q?  [-e:s]  (e.g.  TLpq  [ti:me:]) 

After  the  loss  of  vowel-length  distinctions,  analogical  levelling  produced  a  simplified 
two-way  system,  in  which  genitives  consistently  followed  their  nominatives  in  choice 
of  vowel: 
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(a-c)  nom  -a  [-a]  +  gen  -a?  [-as] 

(d)  nom  -r|  [-i]  +  gen  -ri?  [-is] 

Interference  between  types  (b)  and  (c),  and  to  a  lesser  extent  between  types  (a)  and 
(b),  had  begun  to  affect  more  popular  varieties  in  late  antiquity  (Gignac  1981:  3-11, 
213),  but  the  more  radical  simplification  belongs  to  the  middle  ages. 


11.7.3  Masculine  nouns  of  the  1st  declension:  paradigm  standardization 

(18)  Masculine  nouns  of  the  first  declension  in  -ag  [-as]  and  -ri?  [-is],  both  origi¬ 
nally  with  gen  -ou  [-u],  replaced  their  classical  genitives  with  -a  [-a]  and  -q  [-i] 
respectively. 

Such  ‘regularized’  declensional  patterns,  i.e.  with  the  vowel  of  the  genitive  following 
that  of  the  nominative,  were  already  used  for  many  personal  names  in  classical  Greek 
(especially  in  Ionic  inscriptions  and  in  Great  Attic  texts  from  Ionic-speaking  territories), 
but  from  the  first  century  AD  onwards  examples  involving  common  nouns  start  to 
appear  in  the  papyri  (cf.  6.5.2). 


11.7.4  Interplay  between  the  1st  and  3rd  declensions: 
imparisyllabic  paradigms 

(19)  The  elimination  of  the  class  of  masculine  and  feminine  consonant-stem  nouns 
of  the  third  declension  proceeded  quite  quickly  in  popular  speech.  Some  were 
replaced  early  by  neuter  diminutives  in  -l  [-i].  Otherwise,  the  development  proceeded 
from  the  addition  of  an  analogical  -v  [-n]  to  the  original  acc  sg  in  -a  [-a],  beginning 
in  Roman  times  (Gignac  (1981:  45-6),  cf.  4.11.3).  The  consequential  parallelism 
with  first-declension  accusatives  in  -a(v)  [-a(n)]  led  to  interference  between  the  two 
paradigms  and  ultimately  to  their  merger.  Thus  new  nominatives  in  -a  (fern)  and 
-a?  (masc)  were  built  to  the  accusative  in  -a(v)  [-a(n)],  and  genitives  in  -ag  [-as] 
(fern)  and  -a  [-a]  (masc)  followed,  producing  paradigms  of  the  type: 

(a)  nom  pqrepa  [mi'tera]/acc  pqTepa(v)  [mi'tera(n)]/gen  pprepas"  [mi'teras], 
‘mother’ (contrast  classical:  pfjTqp  ['mitir]/pqTepa  [mi'teral/pqTpos"  [mi'tros]). 

(b)  nom  TTaTcpas'  [pa'teras]/acc  TTaTepa(v)  [pa'tera(n)]/gen  iraTcpa  [pa'tera], 
‘father’ (contrast  classical:  iraTqp  [pa'tir]/TTaTepa  [paheral/TTarpos-  [pa'tros]). 


With  the  final  elimination  of  -v  [-n]  in  the  accusative  singular  forms,  we  therefore  move 
to  the  modern  system  of  a-stem  nouns  (i.e.  comprising  both  original  a-stems  and  origi¬ 
nal  consonant-stems),  in  which  feminine  nouns  have  a  common  nom/acc  sg  in  -a/-q 
[-a/-i],  gen  -ag/-r\g  [-as/-is],  and  masculine  nouns  have  nom  sg  in  -ag/-r\g  [-as/-is],  with 
a  common  acc/gen  sg  in  -a/-q  [-a/-i]. 

In  the  plural  it  was  the  3rd-declension  consonant-stem  pattern  of  nom  -eg  [-es],  acc 
-OS'  [-as],  that  influenced  the  corresponding  Ist-declension  forms  -at  [-e]  and  -ag  [-as]: 
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thus  xwpoL  ['xore]  ‘countries’,  for  example,  became  ['xore-s],  eventually  spelled 
The  partial  falling  together  of  nom  and  acc  forms  in  the  consonant  stems,  already 
noted  in  the  Roman  period  (4.11.1,  6.5.2),  gradually  became  the  norm  for  the  new 
mixed  paradigm,  with  nom  -e?  [-es]/acc  -eg-  [-es]  increasingly  replacing  nom  -eg  [-es]/ 
acc  -ag  [-as]  (though  with  exceptions  in  Pontic,  and  sometimes  in  Chian  and  Rhodian). 
Only  in  the  gen  pi  did  the  paradigms  remain  partially  distinct,  since  original  1st- 
declension  nouns  retained  their  accented  suffix  -tov  [-'on],  while  former  consonant-stem 
nouns,  which  originally  carried  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  kept  it  there, 
e.g.  eXTriSuv  [el'pidon]  ‘of-hopes’  etc.  There  was,  however,  a  reduction  in  the  use  of 
the  genitive  plural  in  spoken  Greek  up  until  the  modern  era  and  the  advent  of  universal 
education  (cf.  for  example  Thumb  (1912:  31)  on  the  vernacular  of  the  late  19th 
century).  Subsequently,  the  case  has  enjoyed  a  revival  and  is  now  once  again  routinely 
employed  in  the  full  range  of  modern  genitive  functions  (albeit  with  competition  from 
dtro  [apo]  ‘from’  +  acc  in  partitive  constructions). 

This  set  of  developments  brought  with  them  the  major  advantage  of  eliminating 
allomorphy  between  the  nom  sg  and  the  rest  of  the  consonant-stem  paradigm 
(compare  eXTuSa  [ePpiSaj/eXTrLSas"  [el'pidas]  beside  eXtris'  [el'pisj/eXTTtSos'  [el'pidos]), 
but  the  process  was  again  inhibited  by  knowledge  of  the  written  language  (including 
passive  knowledge,  e.g.  through  exposure  to  the  liturgy),  and  the  original  morphology 
is  still  used  for  learned  written  forms  of  particular  vocabulary  items  (cf. 
TpatreCa  Tq?  EXXdSos"  ['trapeza  tis  e'lados]  ‘Bank  of-the  Greece’  etc).  Genitives  in 
accented  -6g  [-'os]  also  persist  in  some  local  varieties,  especially  in  the  Ionian  islands 
(where  there  has  even  been  some  extension  to  the  original  a-stem  paradigm,  giving  not 
only  ToO  TTaTpos"  [tu  pa'tros]  ‘of-the  father’  but  also  TPS’  tropTOS'  [tis  por'tos]  ‘of-the 
door’,  from  tropTa  ['porta]). 

(20)  This  partial  conflation  of  1st  and  3rd  (consonant-stem)  declensions  led  to 
further  remodellings.  Thus  the  consonant-stem  type  nom  sg  (pvydg  [fi'yas]  ‘exile’, 
with  nom  pi  {JiuydSes'  [fi'yades],  led  first  to  the  modification  of  the  ancient  ‘con¬ 
tracted’  Ist-declension  type,  with  accented  nom  sg  in  -ag  [-'as]  (<  ’^-eag  [-'eas]),  with 
gen  sg  in  -d  [-'a],  and  nom  pi  in  -al  [-'e].  In  origin  these  were  mainly  pet-names,  but 
the  type  was  widely  extended  in  popular  speech  to  denote  professions  and  bodily 
peculiarities  (‘big-head’,  ‘thick-lip’  etc).  The  partial  transfer  of  these  to  the  conso¬ 
nant-stem  paradigm  is  already  apparent  in  texts  of  Hellenistic  and  Roman  times, 
but  in  the  medieval  period  the  consonant-stem  forms  were  standardly  adopted  in 
the  plural:  thus  dppds'  [a'vas]  ‘abbot’,  with  old  gen  sg  d(3pa  [a'va],  but  nom  pi 
dpiBaSe?  [a'vades]  etc. 

From  this  type  the  pattern  was  further  extended  to  most  nouns  ending  in  accented 
vowel  +  -?  [-s],  e.g.  TtaTTTToOs'  [pa'pus]  ‘grandfather’,  plural  TtaTTTToOhes'  [pa'pudes]; 
subsequently  many  loanwords  from  Turkish  entered  this  paradigm.^  All  these  types 
have  retained  their  imparisyllabic  inflection  in  modern  Greek. 

The  pattern  also  attracted  the  modified  forms  of  the  old  3rd-declension  type  in  -eels' 
[-'efs],  e.g.  (3aaLXet)s  [vasi'lefs]  ‘king/emperor’.  Here  the  accusative  (BaaiXea  [vasi'lea] 
spawned  a  new  nominative  PaoiXeas  [vasi'leas],  which  developed  to  PaaiXias  [vasi'Xas] 
by  synizesis.  From  this  base  we  then  get  a  new  paradigm  with  plural  paatXtdhes  [vasi'Xades] 
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(also  retained  in  Modern  Greek).  The  suffix  -dhes-  [-'aSes]  was  also  sometimes  extended 
to  ordinary  Ist-declension  masculines  and  feminines:  iia9r|Tf|S'  [maGi'tis]  ‘pupil’, 
for  example,  may  have  plural  pa0r|Tes-  [maGi'tes]  or  paOrirdSes'  [maGi'tades],  while 
dSep(|)f|  [ader'fi]  ‘sister’  may  have  plural  dSepcpes'  [aher'fes]  or  dSep(pdS£g  [a6er'fa6es] 
etc.*  In  the  case  of  masculines,  if  the  accent  fell  originally  on  the  root,  there  is 
also  often  a  by-form  in  -r|8es-  [-i6es],  e.g.  pdc|)TTis'  ['raftis]  ‘tailor’,  with  plurals 
paif’TdSes'  [raf'taSes]  and  pd4)Tr|Ses'  ['raftides]  alongside  the  regular  pdcJiTes'  ['raftes]. 
There  are  even  examples  of  extension  to  the  o-stem  (2nd-declension)  paradigm.  The 
longer  forms  of  this  type  sometimes  still  occur  dialectally,  but  are  not  used  in  standard 
Modern  Greek. 

(21)  This  period  also  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  assimilation  of  the  3rd-declension 
i-stem  type  in  -l?  [-is],  e.g.  ©upriaLs-  ['Gimisis]  ‘memory’,  to  the  Ist-declension  para¬ 
digm.  Some  early  examples  also  involve  transfer  to  the  type  in  -[s'  [-'isj/TSos-  [-'idosj, 
whence  a  new  accusative  in  -L8a(v)  [-'i6a(n))  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  paradigm  in 
the  familiar  way.  But  in  general  the  process  was  based  on  the  existing  phonetic 
overlap  in  the  acc  sg,  e.g.  3rd-declension  6ijpr|aL(v)  ['Gimisi(n)]/lst-declension  vlktiv 
['nik-i(n)]  ‘victory’.  This  led  to  a  nom  sg  9upr|aL  ['Gimisij  (or  9upT|ar|,  though  such 
forms  were  not  written  till  later),  and  gen  sg  GupriaLS-  ['Gimisis]  (or  Gupparis’),  and 
even  nom/acc  pi  Oupriacs"  ['GimisesJ. 

Again,  however,  the  process  was  slow  and  partial,  with  the  ancient  gen  sg  as  in  ttoXccos' 
['poleos]  ‘city’  and  the  old  plural  paradigm  in  general  showing  particular  resistance  to 
assimilation  in  all  but  the  most  popular/local  varieties  because  of  the  influence  of 
written/liturgical  Greek.  In  the  modern  standard  the  new  nom/acc  sg  has  now  been 
adopted  (spelled  with  -p),  but  both  gen  sg  forms  remain  acceptable,  while  in  the  plural 
the  ancient  paradigm  has  been  standardized:  nom/acc  ttoXcls-  ['polis],  gen  TToXeiov 
['poleon]. 


11.7.5  Neuters 

(22)  Since  neuters  generally  ended  in  vowel  +  v  [n]  (cf.  the  two  principal  2nd- 
declension  paradigms  illustrated  by  ?uXov  ['ksilo(n)]  ‘wood’  and  TraLSiv  [pe'6i(n)] 
‘child’,  see  6.5.2  for  the  latter),  it  was  natural  that  the  3rd-declension  type  in  -pa  [-ma], 
gen  sg  -puTOS-  [-matos],  should  fall  into  line.  Forms  such  as  TTpdlylpav  ['pra(Y)ma(n)] 
‘thing,  deed’  are  therefore  quite  standard  by  the  time  vernacular  literature  starts  to 
appear  in  the  12th  century. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  to  substitute  the  2nd-declension  genitive  ending,  to 
give  TTpa('y)pdToi)  [pra(Y)'matu]  beside  learned  TipdlylpaTOs-  ['pra(Y)matos],  on  the 
assumption  that  forms  such  as  nom/acc  pi  TTpaypara  ['pra(Y)mata]  and  gen  pi 
TTpaypdTOjy  [pra(Y)'mato(n)]  were  of  2nd-declension  type;  the  opposite  confusion  is 
attested  in  forms  like  TTpoCTOJiraTa  [pro'sopata]  ‘faces’,  with  3rd-declension  -ra  [-ta] 
added  to  the  2nd-declension  plural  form  TTpoawrra  ['prosopa].  In  standard  Modern 
Greek  the  ancient  form  of  the  gen  sg  has  been  adopted. 
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The  3rd-declension  s-stem  type  in  -og  [-os]  (e.g.  Sdaos-  ['6asos]  ‘forest’),  with  gen 
-OHS'  [-us]  and  nom/acc  pi  -p  [i],  also  survived  and  even  attracted  some  2nd-declension 
neuters  in  -o(v)  [-o(n)],  so  that  we  find  plurals  such  as  KdoTpp  ['kastri]  ‘forts’, 
SevTpp  ['dendri]  ‘trees’,  beside  the  expected  Kdarpa  ['kastra],  Sevrpa  ['dendra]. 

(23)  From  the  5th/6th  century  onwards  the  new  deverbative  suffix  -aipov 
[-simo(n)],  used  to  denote  actions  and  associated  meanings  of  a  more  concrete 
nature,  begins  to  make  an  appearance,  in  part  to  replace  old  feminine  abstracts  in 
-OL?  [-sis]  (now  disfavoured  because  of  their  declensional  irregularity),^  in  part  to 
replace  the  nominalized  infinitive  which,  in  popular  speech,  was  increasingly 
restricted  to  use  as  a  temporal  adverbial  adjunct:  thus  to  Idely  [to  i'din],  lit.  ‘the 
to-see’,  is  used  to  mean  ‘when/after  s/he  had  seen  ...’  in  vernacular  texts  of  the  later 
middle  ages. 

Forms  such  as  ypdif^Lpoy  ['Yrapsimo(n)]  ‘writing’  (also  ‘handwriting’  or  ‘something 
written’)  seem  to  involve  the  addition  of  an  anomalous  neuter  suffix  -poy  [-mo(n)]  to 
the  stem  of  the  old  action-noun  formations  in  -ql-  [-si-],  but  otherwise  decline  like  the 
3rd-declension  type  in  -pa  [-ma],  with  gen  sg  -paro?  [-matos]  (or  -pdrou  ['-matu]), 
nom/acc  pi  -para  [-mata].  These  formations  therefore  probably  belonged  originally  to 
the  3rd-declension  type,  but  a  singular  such  as  'ypaifiLpa  ['yrapsima]  would  have  been 
quickly  reinterpreted  as  a  neuter  plural  of  the  second  declension.  This  then  gave  birth 
to  forms  such  as  nom/acc  sg  -aipoy  [-simo(n)]  and  gen  sg/pl  -aipou  [-'simulZ-aipcoy 
[-'simo(n)],  but  the  innovation  became  standard  only  in  the  nom/acc  sg,  and  by  the 
9th/10th  century  the  remainder  of  the  paradigm  employed  only  the  original  3rd- 
declension  endings,  as  in  standard  Modern  Greek. 


11.7.6  The  definite  article 

(24)  The  i-vowel  of  the  innovative  fern  nom  pi  (the  form  later  spelled  ol  [i])  prob¬ 
ably  owes  its  origin  to  the  prevocalic  synizesis  of  original  al  [e]  as  [e]  and  then  [j], 
e.g.  al  dheXcfiaL  [j-a6el'fe],  with  later  reanalysis  of  [j]  as  deriving  from  ‘full-form’  [i], 
a  process  perhaps  supported  by  the  i-vowel  of  fern  sg  forms  q  [i],  Tfi(y)  [ti(n)].  Tbs' 
[tis].  In  the  modern  period,  acc  pi  tl?  [tis]  is  the  result  of  the  remodelling  of  standard 
medieval  res-  [tes]  (replacing  rds"  [tas])  to  the  nominative  form. 

Such  innovative  forms  were  not  written  for  a  long  time,  and  when  they  did  begin  to 
appear  in  texts,  there  was  much  uncertainty  about  orthography.  Nom  pi  al  [e]  survived 
in  the  South  Italian  dialects  (with  generalization  to  the  masculine  paradigm  in  some 
areas),  while  acc  pi  Tag-  [tas]  was  still  used  until  recently  in  some  island  dialects  (e.g. 
on  Chios  and  Rhodes);  reg  [tes]  is  still  in  use  on  Cyprus. 


11.7.7  Adjectives 

(25)  (a)  In  the  adjectival  paradigms,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  provide  all 

surviving  types  with  three  distinct  terminations  (masc,  fern  and  neut) 
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according  to  the  model  of  the  most  common  type  with  2nd-declension 
masc/neut  in  -og-  [-os]/-o(v)  [-o(n)],  and  Ist-declension  fern  in  -a  [-a]  or 
-p  [-i].  Thus  compound  adjectives  of  2nd-declension  type,  which  had 
lacked  a  distinct  feminine  in  classical  Greek,  were  supplied  with  a  Ist- 
declension  feminine  to  bring  them  into  line. 

(b)  Adjectives  with  forms  belonging  to  3rd-declension  paradigms,  just  like 
nouns  and  participles,  were  increasingly  disfavoured,  and  frequently 
subject  to  reformation  or  loss.  The  major  survivor  was  the  class  of 
u-stem  adjectives,  which  had  always  had  a  distinct  Ist-declension  femi¬ 
nine  form  (cf.  (Bapus-  [va'ris]  (masc),  Papela  [va'ria]  (fern),  fBapu  [va'ri] 
(neut)  ‘heavy’),  though  this  too  was  subject  to  considerable  reformation 
(see  below).  By  contrast,  the  consonant-stem  types  had  only  two  termi¬ 
nations  and  were  largely  abandoned  in  favour  of  more  regular  replace¬ 
ments.  The  s-stems,  however  (e.g.  euyevris'  [evje'nis]  (masc/fem),  evyeve^ 
[evje'nes]  (neut)  ‘noble’),  though  also  subject  to  replacement,  were  some¬ 
times  retained  in  an  adapted  form. 

The  principal  changes,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  later  middle  ages,  are  summarized 
in  (26-8). 

(26)  The  u-stem  masc/neut  paradigm  (sg  -US'  [-'isJAu  [-'i],  pi  -els  [-'is]/-ea  [-'ea]) 
was  partially  incorporated  into  the  1st  and  2nd  declensions  through  the  homophony 
of  its  masc  sg  with  that  of  Ist-declension  masc  nouns  in  -ps  [-'is]  and  that  of  its 
neut  sg  with  that  of  2nd-declension  neuter  nouns  in  -L(y)  [-'ij.  Thus  masc  |3apus 
[va'ris]  ‘heavy’  was  given  gen  sg  (3app  [va'ri],  though  nom  pi  [var'ji]  took  the  2nd- 
declension  suffix  to  distinguish  it  from  the  fern  pi;  fern  [Bapela  [va'ria]  developed  by 
synizesis  to  [var'ja],  with  pi  [var'jes]);  neut  [va'ri]  has  gen  [var'ju],  and  pi  [var'ja]. 
The  neut  gen  sg  was  also  used  for  the  masc  because  of  the  identity  of  the  two  forms 
in  the  regular  2nd-declension  paradigm.  The  development  was  further  supported  by 
the  existence  of  2nd-declension  forms  in  the  masc  pi,  and  the  oddity  of  apparent 
masculine  adjectives  of  the  1st  declension. 


Such  forms  were  originally  exclusive  to  spoken  Greek  and  there  was  much  uncertainty 
about  orthography  when  they  were  finally  written.  Forms  without  a  learned  history 
were  in  general  written  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  1st  or  2nd  declension  as  appropriate: 
e.g.  masc  aTaxTps-  [stax'tis]  (gen  aTaxTp  [stax'ti]  or  araxTioO  [stax'tju],  pi  araxTioL 
[stax'tji]);  fern  oraxTid  [stax'tja];  neuter  cjTaxTL  [stax'ti]  ‘ashen’.  But  in  other  cases 
there  was  interference  from  the  written  language;  thus  in  the  case  of  (Bapu?  [va'ris]/(3apu 
[var'i]  ‘heavy’,  the  modern  orthography  has  kept  the  original  u  in  the  masc/neut  nom/ 
acc  singular,  but  otherwise  uses  spellings  with  -l-,  so  (Bapus'  [va'ris]/(Bapij  [va'ri]  but  (Bapid 
[va'rja]/(3apLOL  [va'rji].  As  a  result,  the  masc  and  neut  sg  have  ceased  to  belong  to  any 
living  paradigm  and  lack  an  acceptable  genitive  inflection.  Earlier,  however,  forms  in 
(-u)/-r|  [-'i]  and  -lou  [-'ju]  were  used  freely,  and  the  paradigm  was  sufficiently  productive 
to  attract  some  regular  adjectives  in  os'  [-'os]  (some  of  which  then  became  ‘standard’, 
most  notably  paKpus  [ma'kris]  ‘long’  for  ancient  poKpos  [ma'kros]). 
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Occasionally,  however,  the  levelling  seems  to  have  been  carried  through  more 
systematically  for  accidental  phonetic  reasons.  Thus  masc  and  fern  nom  plurals 
yXuKL-oL  [yli'ci]  (replacing  ancient  yXuiceTs'  [yli'cis])  and  yXuKL-es"  [yli'ces]  (<  ancient 
yXuKelaL  [yli'cie])  ‘sweet’  were  reinterpreted  as  yXuK-oi  [yli'ci]  and  yXiiK-e?  [yli'ces]  with 
regular  velar  palatalization  before  the  suffixes  [-i/-e].  On  this  basis,  a  2nd-declension 
neut  pi  yXuKd  [yli'ka]  was  constructed  with  root-final  velar,  and  the  masc/neut  pi  forms 
then  led  to  corresponding  2nd-declension  singulars,  yXuKOS-  [yli'kos]  and  yXuKO  [yli'ko], 
in  place  of  ancient  yXiiKus"  [yli'cis]  and  yXuKij  [yli'ci].  The  fern  sg,  however,  remains 
yXuKLd  [yli'ca]  (<  ancient  yXuKcIa  [yli'cia]),  thus  blocking  the  full  regularization  of  the 
paradigm.  Examples  of  this  type  also  led  to  -td  [-'ja]  feminines  in  regular  2nd/lst- 
declension  adjectives  when  the  stem  ended  in  a  velar. 

Alongside  these  partial,  and  rather  confused,  attempts  to  integrate  members  of  a 
dying  paradigm  into  living  alternatives  in  the  popular  language,  there  are  also  words 
taken  directly  from  the  written  language  which  have  now  been  incorporated  into 
standard  Modern  Greek  with  their  ancient  paradigm  intact.  A  good  example  is  eupcs' 
[e'vris]  ‘broad’  (with  genitive  eupeos'  [e'vreos],  pi  cupels'  [e'vris]). 

(27)  The  ancient  n-stem  type  in  masc/fem  -ton  [-on],  neut  -on  [-on],  was  almost  com¬ 
pletely  lost  apart  from  rare  imports  from  the  learned  language.  There  are  also  a  few 
ancient  participles  of  the  -cov  [-on]/gen  -ovtos'  [-ondos]  type  in  common  use  as  adjec¬ 
tives,  again  with  a  complete  ancient  paradigm,  e.g.  masc  cvhLacjiepojv  [endia'feron], 
fern  evSLatjiepouaa  [endia'ferusa],  neut  evSiacliepov  [enSia'feron]  ‘interesting’. 

(28)  Adjectives  of  the  s-stem  type  in  masc/fem  -fis'  [-'is],  neut  -es'  [-'es],  were  vari¬ 
ously  replaced  by  existing  alternatives  or  remodelled  using  more  regular  suffixes 
(not  all  of  which  have  survived  into  Modern  Greek):  e.g.  dKpL(3f|S'  [akri'vis] 
‘accurate’  >  dKpL(36s'  [akri'vos];  dXr|0f|S'  [ali'Bis]  ‘true’  >  dXT|0Ly6s'  [aliBi'nos]; 
dpa0f|S'  [ama'Gis]  ‘ignorant’ >  dpaBos'  ['amaGos]  and  dpd0r|TOS'  [a'maGitos];  euyeyfis" 
[evje'nis]  ‘noble’  >  euycvos'  [evje'nos]  and  cuyevLKOS'  [evjeni'kos];  uyifis"  [i'jis] 
‘healthy’  >  uyiripos'  [iji'ros]/yep6s'  [je'ros]  and  uyicLvos'  [iji'nos].  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  ancient  form  survived  in  the  written  language  and  has  since  been 
reincorporated  into  standard  modern  Greek  with  its  ancient  paradigm  intact.  In 
cases  where  both  forms  have  been  retained  side  by  side,  there  is  often  semantic  dif¬ 
ferentiation  (e.g.  dKpiflfis'  [akri'vis]  ‘accurate’,  aKpiPos"  [akri'vos]  ‘expensive’;  uyifis' 
[i'jis]  ‘healthy’,  uyLCLyos-  [iji'nos]  ‘hygienic’). 


Others,  however,  were  taken  to  belong  to  the  type  of  Ist-declension  substantives, 
such  as  auyyevfis-  [sinje'nis]  ‘related’  >  ‘a  relative’,  with  gen  auyyeyf|  [sinje'ni]  and  pi 
auyyeyijSes'  [sinje'nides],  and  supplied  with  feminine  counterparts  in  -laaa  [-isa]  (e.g. 
auyyeytaaa  [sin'jenisa]).  Though  both  forms  were  nouns,  they  could  be  used  in  apposi¬ 
tion  to  other  nouns  and  acquire  adjective-like  status,  leading  to  completion  of  the 
paradigm  by  the  addition  of  neuters  in  -lko  [-i'ko]  taken  from  regular  adjectival  para¬ 
digms,  as  auyyeyLKO  [sinjeni'ko].  This  suffix  was  sometimes  then  generalized  to  the 
masculine  and  feminine  to  produce  a  normal  adjectival  paradigm  in  -lkos"  [-i'kos]/-LKfi 
[-i'ci]/-LK6  [-i'ko]  (cf.  cuyeyLKos-  [evjeni'kos]  ‘noble/polite’).  Thus  the  modern  adjective 
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is  auyyeyLKos'  [sinjeni'kos],  while  the  ancient  auyyevfis'  [sinje'nis],  together  with  its 
classical  paradigm,  has  been  reincorporated  into  the  language  as  a  noun  meaning  ‘(a) 
relative’. 

Many  neologisms  ending  in  -dyri?  [-'atis],  -lttis'  [-'ids]  and  -cotti?  [-'otis]  were  later 
added  to  this  class,  despite  the  difference  in  accent,  to  give  '-r|S"  [-is]/  '-Laaa  [-isa]/  '-lko 
[-iko].  From  this  arose  a  set  of  popular  adjectives  in  '-lko?  ['-ikos],  e.g.  x^plutti? 
[xo'rjatis]  ‘peasant/villager’,  x^^P^driKo?  [xor'jatikos]  ‘of  the  peasantry,  rustic’. 
Masculine  nouns  of  this  type  have  now  largely  been  assimilated  into  the  regular  1st- 
declension  paradigm  with  plural  in  -eg  [-es]. 

Similarly  innovative  forms  in  -dpr|?  [-'aris],  -epp?  [-'eris]  and  later  -eXp?  [-'elis]  (e.g. 
in  Turkish  loans  like  TepireXp?  [tem'belis]  ‘lazy’)  were  treated  in  a  parallel  fashion, 
though  these  were  felt  to  be  adjectival  from  the  start  and  the  feminine  therefore  ended 
in  -a  [-a]  rather  than  nominal  -laaa  [-isa].  There  was,  however,  some  overlap  and 
uncertainty  between  the  two  types  (e.g.  x^^PLdra  [xo'rjata]/xwpLdTLCTCTa  [xo'rjatisa] 
‘female  villager’).  In  general,  these  have  survived  into  Modern  Greek  as  adjectives 
with  their  popular  paradigm  intact:  e.g.  Cp^Lupp?  [zi'Xaris],  CpZ-Ldpa  [zi’Xara], 
CpXLdpLKO  [zi'Xariko]  ‘jealous’. 

11.7.8  Pronouns 

(29)  Pronominal  morphology  underwent  extensive  remodelling  during  the  middle 

ages.  This  complex  area  is  summarized  under  the  following  subheadings: 

(a)  Indefinite  pronouns. 

(b)  Interrogative  pronouns. 

(c)  Relative  pronouns. 

(d)  Demonstrative  pronouns. 

(e)  Personal  pronouns. 

(a)  Indefinite  pronouns 

The  indefinite  pronoun/adjective  tl?  [tis]  ‘someone/some,  anyone/any’  was  increasingly 
replaced  in  its  incipient  use  as  an  indefinite  article  by  the  numeral  e'l?  [is],  later  eva? 
['enas],  lit.  ‘one’  (as  already  sporadically  from  Hellenistic  times).  In  its  strictly  pro¬ 
nominal  uses,  however,  (‘someone/anyone’),  it  was  remodelled  as  rivd?  [tinas],  though 
this  in  turn  was  eventually  replaced,  as  explained  immediately  below. 

The  particle  Kdv  [ka(n)],  originally  a  combination  of  kql  [ce]  ‘even’  with  modal  dv 
[an],  was  already  used  as  a  free-standing  intensifier  even  in  classical  Greek.  In  combi¬ 
nation  with  el?  [is]  this  gradually  passed  from  the  sense  ‘even/at  least  one’  to  become 
a  new  indefinite  pronoun  meaning  ‘anyone’.  A  transitional  example  might  be 
Apophthegmata  Patrum  (c.  ad  500),  Migne  vol.  45,  261  B: 

(i)  auTuv  kclv  ev  dpeuKei  auTW; 

[cks  af'ton  kan  'en  a'rcsci  ato? 

from  those(-things)  even/any  one  pleases  him? 


‘Does  any  one  of  these  things  please  him?’ 
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The  syllabification  of  Kaveis',  as  in  [ka'nis],  encouraged  formal  resegmentation  as 
[ka-'nis],  and  the  element  kq-  [ka-]  was  then  compounded  with  other  ancient  indefi¬ 
nite  pronouns  and  adverbs  to  form  one  set  of  modern  indefinites,  e.g.  kotl  ['kati] 
‘something’,  KdiroLos-  ['kapjos]  ‘someone’  (the  second  element  originally  meant  ‘some 
kind  of’  but  assumed  a  parallel  pronominal  function  to  replace  tl?  [tis]  in  this  sense), 
KdiTOTe  ['kapote]  ‘sometimes’,  Kdirou  ['kapu]  ‘somewhere’  etc.  The  original  final  nasal 
was  retained  only  in  Kapiroaos'  ['kambosos],  lit.  ‘some-many’,  i.e.  ‘(quite)  a  few’.  For 
medieval  variants  of  these  with  prefixed  6-  [o-]  (okutl  [o'kati],  oKdTioLos'  [o'kapjos] 
etc.),  see  12.3.3. 

But  unlike  the  ancient  indefinites,  which  meant  both  ‘any  X’  and  ‘some  X’,  the  new 
forms  were  divided  into  negative-polarity  (‘any/no’)  and  affirmative  (‘some’)  subtypes 
(see  12.3.2  for  further  discussion).  Thus  alongside  the  affirmative  forms  just  listed, 
Kaveis'  [ka'nis]  and  Kaveva<;  [ka'nenas]  (the  latter  used  both  pronominally  and  adjec¬ 
tivally)  appear  only  in  negative,  interrogative  and  generic  contexts  with  the  sense 
‘anyone’,  and  can  also  be  used  absolutely  with  the  negative  sense  of  ‘no  one’.  A  number 
of  other  indefinite  forms  were  assimilated  to  this  model  to  complete  the  set:  e.g.  TLiroTe 
['tipote]  ‘anything/nothing’  (i.e.  tl  [ti]  ‘something/anything’  +  ttotc  [pote]  ‘ever’,  later 
TLTTOTa  ['tipota]);  ttotc  [po'te]  ‘ever/never’;  TTonSevd  [puGe'na]  ‘anywhere/nowhere’  (i.e. 
TTo6ey  [po'Gen]  ‘(from)  anywhere/somewhere’  remodelled  to  ttou  [pu]  ‘anywhere/some¬ 
where’  and  given  the  intensive  suffix  -d  [-'a]  also  used  in  demonstratives). 

(b)  Interrogative  pronouns 

Just  as  the  (affirmative)  indefinite  tl?  [tis]  ‘some(one)’  was  replaced  by  KdiroLos'  ['kapjos], 
so  interrogative  tls';  [tis]  ‘who?’  was  replaced  by  ttoTos';  ['pios]  (originally  ‘whichP/what 
kind  of?’  but  again  extended  from  adjectival  to  pronominal  function).  The  substitution 
was  promoted  by  the  demise  of  3rd-declension  masc/fem  forms,  and  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  interrogative  elements  began  with  tt-  [p-],  cf.  ttoO;  [pu]  ‘where?’,  TTore; 
['pote]  ‘when?’  etc.  The  accent  was  shifted  to  the  final  syllable  with  synizesis  to  give 
TTOLOS';  [pjos]  ‘who?’. 

However,  the  neuter  tl;  [ti]  ‘what?’,  just  like  the  second  element  of  indefinite  Kdri 
['kati]  ‘something’,  was  retained,  and  in  some  dialects  (e.g.  the  Old  Athenian  and 
south-eastern  groups,  Cretan,  and  many  Cycladic  varieties)  used  so  habitually  in  the 
phrase  tl  (e)v(L)  To/Td;  ['ti  n  do/da],  lit.  ‘what  is-it/are-they  that?’  (cf.  French  qu'est-ce 
que?),  that  this  eventually  developed  (through  dissimilation)  into  the  fused  pronominal 
interrogative  elvTallvTa;  ['inda]  ‘what?’. 

(c)  Relative  pronouns 

The  ancient  forms  bg  [os]/  fj  [i]/  6  [o],  invariably  beginning,  and  often  also  ending,  in 
a  vowel,  were  prone  to  merger  and  loss.  Beginning  in  classical  times,  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  replaced  by  stronger  forms  in  popular  speech. 

The  regular  substitutes  in  the  early-to-middle  period  are  forms  of  the  article  begin¬ 
ning  with  T-  [t-]  (as  already  in  classical  Ionic,  where  the  once  protective  initial  /h/  of 
the  true  relative  was  lost  prehistorically),  and,  especially  in  cases  where  the  article  also 
began  with  a  vowel,  the  formerly  indefinite  ootl?  ['ostis]  and  emphatic  ooTiep  ['osper]. 
The  interrogative  tl?;  [tis]  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  relative;  this  originated  in  overlap 
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with  OQTLS'  ['ostis]  in  indirect  questions/free  relatives  (cf.  I  know  what(ever)  she  knows), 
whence  it  acquired  first  a  free-relative  and  then  a  simple-relative  use  parallel  to  oaTL? 
[ostis]. 

Replacement  of  these  options  by  ottou/ttou  [('o)pu]  ‘that’  apparently  became  general 
only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  under  review,  despite  a  few  early  examples  (see 
below).  It  is  traditionally  assumed  that  this  originally  locative  adverb  (‘where’)  first 
acquired  the  wider  range  of  functions  carried  by  the  locative  prepositions  ev  [enj/el? 
[is],  (i.e.  not  only  ‘where-at’,  but  also  ‘where-to’  (goal)  and  ‘where-with’  (instrumental/ 
combative),  and  was  then  used,  by  simple  extension,  as  an  indirect  object  relative  (cf. 
‘X  where-with/where-to  I  spoke’).  Reinterpreted  in  this  role  as  a  substitute  also  for 
‘bare’  genitive  and  accusative  elements  functioning  as  indirect  objects,  it  was  then 
further  extended  to  cover  other  genitive  and  accusative  uses,  including  that  of  direct 
object.  At  this  stage  the  final  generalization  to  the  role  of  subject,  as  a  nominative 
substitute,  would  have  been  straightforward. 

But  convincing  cases  of  relative  ottou  ['opu]  are  hard  to  find  in  the  Egyptian  papyri 
(cf.  Gignac  (1981:  179)),  and  all  the  examples  from  low-brow  Christian  writing  (from 
around  the  5th  century)  are  nominative  substitutes  (Bakker  (1974:  71-2)): 

(i)  cKetyos'  ottou  epayetpeuev  (Leontios  of  Neapolis,  Li/e  o/^  /ofiw  46,  18) 

[e'cinos  (o)pu  ema'jireven] 
that-man  that  was-cooking 


Since  the  proposed  development  must  have  taken  some  time,  it  would  follow  that  it 
must  have  begun  in  late  antiquity,  making  the  absence  of  good  examples  from  Egypt 
all  the  more  mysterious.  Eurthermore,  it  is  usually  the  case  cross-linguistically  that  the 
use  of  an  indeclinable  relative  complementizer  begins  with  the  role  of  subject,  and  then 
works  its  way  down  the  grammatical  hierarchy  of  direct  and  indirect  object  to  other 
adjunct/adverbial  functions  (see,  for  example.  Maxwell  (1982)).  If  this  was  the  case 
in  Greek,  as  the  few  available  data  suggest,  an  alternative  account  is  clearly  required 
(cf.  Manolessou  (2003b)).  One  possibility  is  that  colloquial  free  relatives  like 
ouK  ea0'  OTTOU...  [uk  'esOopu...],  lit.  ‘not  there-is  (any  case/any  means)  in-which/by- 
which  ...’,  i.e.  ‘it  is  impossible  that  where  there  was  already  some  development 
from  the  spatial  sense,  eventually  provided  a  source  for  the  extension  of  a  semantically 
bleached  ottou  [opu]  (=  ‘that’)  to  relative  clauses  with  heads  (starting  with  the  subject 
role  in  line  with  the  evidence). 

We  also  start  to  find  examples  of  the  relative  use  of  classical  ottolos'  [o'pios]  (origi¬ 
nally  =  ‘of  such  a  kind  as’)  in  place  of  ootls'  ['ostis].  This  conformed  with  both  the 
general  preference  for  TT-forms  over  T-forms,  and  the  general  pattern  of  redeploying 
free-relative  adjectivals  as  relative  pronouns.  Overlap  of  use  in  indirect  questions  again 
led  to  confusion  with  the  corresponding  interrogative  tto'los'  ['pios]  ‘who?’,  which  in 
turn  created  confusion  about  the  status  of  6-  [o-]  in  the  longer  form:  was  this  ottoIos" 
[o'pios],  6  tto'los'  [o  'pios]  (article  +  interrogative  used  as  a  relative)  or  6  'ttoTos'  [o 
'pios]  (the  article  followed  by  the  longer  form  reduced  by  aphaeresis)?  We  therefore 
start  to  find  the  ‘corrected’  form  of  the  last  of  these,  namely  6  ottoTos'  [o  o'pios],  the 
use  of  which  was  reinforced  under  the  influence  of  Romance  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  fourth  crusade  in  1204  and  the  subsequent  division  of  the 
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empire  amongst  the  conquering  Latin  powers  (cf.  French  le  quel,  Italian  il  quale  etc). 
In  the  non-classicizing  literature  of  late  Byzantium  we  therefore  find  ottoIos'/ottolos- 
[o'pios/'opjos]  (for  the  accent  of  the  second  cf.  the  functionally  equivalent  ootls-  ['ostis] 
and  the  accentuation  in  citation  form  of  all  the  related  adverbials  in  otr-  ['op-]),  6  ouolos' 
[o  o'pios],  and  (with  aphaeresis  and/or  conflation  of  interrogative  and  relative) 
6  ttoIos-/6  ttolos'  [o  'pios/o  pjos],  all  in  use  alongside  indeclinable  ottou  [('o)pu]. 

'Otto'los'  [o'pios],  like  its  predecessor  oqtls'  ['ostis],  was  also  employed  as  an  indefi¬ 
nite/generic  pronoun  in  free  relatives,  but  in  this  case,  the  accent  was  standardized  on 
the  first  syllable  to  give  ottolos’  ['opjos],  reflecting  the  continuing  influence  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  neuter  o,tl  ['oti]  ‘whatever’,  which  was  retained  alongside  kotl  ['kati]  ‘something’, 
and  tl;  [ti]  ‘what?’.  This  duality  naturally  led  to  ottou  ['opu]  and  its  variants  also  being 
used,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  free  relatives. 

In  Modern  Greek,  however,  ttou  [pu]  and  6  ouoTos'  [o  o'pios]  are  used  only  as  simple 
relatives  (the  latter  with  a  slightly  learned  feel),  ottolos-  ['opjos]  only  as  an  indefinite/ 
generic  pronoun  in  free  relatives,  though  there  was  much  uncertainty  in  the  later  middle 
ages  before  this  stable  pattern  finally  emerged. 

(d)  Demonstrative  pronouns 

As  already  noted,  auros  [af'tos]  became  a  true  demonstrative  {=  ‘this’)  in  late  antiquity 
or  the  early  Byzantine  period,  replacing  ancient  oSe  ['ode].  A  local  variant,  which  still 
survives  in  some  contemporary  spoken  dialects,  was  e(u)T6s  [e'(f)tos],  with  e-  [e-]  by 
analogy  with  cKcfyos  [e'cinos]  ‘that’. 

Ancient  outos  ['utos]/auTr|  ['afti]/To0TO  ['tuto]  ‘this’  also  survived,  but  with  regulari¬ 
zation  of  the  paradigm  through  generalization  of  the  stem  tout-  [tut-],  as  seen  in  the 
neut  sg  and  the  oblique  cases  of  masc/neut  in  both  sg  and  pi,  so  as  to  give  touto? 
['tutos]/TOUTq  ['tuti]/TOUTO  ['tuto]  (sometimes  with  initial  e-  [e-],  again  on  the  analogy 
of  CKcIyos-  [e'cinos]  ‘that’,  e-yoj  [e'yo]  ‘F,  e-au  [e'si]  ‘you’). 

There  was  also  interference  between  auTog-  [af'tos]  and  outos-  ['utos]  based  on  their 
respective  feminine  forms,  auTT)  [af'ti]  and  auTT]  ['afti].  The  latter  spawned  a  rival  para¬ 
digm  with  masculine  auTog-  (or  auTOS-)  ['aftos]  and  neuter  auTo  (or  auTo)  ['afto], 
forms  which  provide  useful  metrical  variants  to  auTOs-  [af'tos]  etc.,  and  occur  quite 
frequently  in  the  vernacular  poetry  of  the  12th  century  and  beyond  as  true  demonstra¬ 
tives  and  strong  (i.e.  non-clitic)  3rd-person  pronouns.  This  development  also  led  to  the 
formation  of  euTos-ZeTos-  ['eftos/'etos]  beside  cIuItos-  [e'(f)tos]. 

This  last  form  may  then  provide  the  explanation  for  the  modern  manner  adverbial 
CTOL  ['etsi]  ‘thus’.  The  phrase  tl  Xoyfjs-;  [ti  lo'jis],  lit.  ‘what  of-kind/manner?’  (i.e.  ‘what 
sort  (of)?’),  consisting  of  the  now  indeclinable  neuter  interrogative  plus  the  fossilized 
genitive  of  the  feminine  noun  Xo-yi]  [lo'ji],  is  only  used  today  with  a  following  noun. 
But  in  Medieval  Greek  it  could  apparently  also  be  used  absolutely  to  mean  ‘(in)  what 
manner/how?’,  to  which  a  possible  answer  was  the  elliptical  use  of  the  feminine  geni¬ 
tive  singular  ctt)?  ['etis]  ‘(in)  this  (manner)’,  agreeing  with  koYf]?  [lo'jis].  From  this,  the 
general  adverbial  use  (=  ‘so/thus’)  developed  directly.  At  this  stage,  the  termination, 
being  no  longer  associated  specifically  with  the  feminine  genitive  singular,  gave  rise  to 
respellings  such  as  cS-ctls-  [e'detis]  (see  the  following  paragraph  for  the  prefix)  and 

(e) ’LTLS'  ['itis]  (with  assimilation  of  the  initial  vowel).  The  form  ctctl  ['etsi]  involves 
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syncope  of  the  unaccented  vowel  of  ctl?  ['etis]  followed  by  anaptyxis,  while  early 
Cypriot  ptCou  ['itsu]  is  perhaps  a  related  derivative  of  (elLTL?  ['ids]  (in  which  the  final 
vowel,  however,  remains  unexplained). 

At  least  some  forms  of  ckc'Cvos'  [e'cinos]  and  (cItoDtos-  [(e)'tutos]  could  be  augmented 
by  an  intensifying  suffix  -d  [-'a]  (sometimes  -e  [-'e]),  or  prefixed  by  eSe-  [e6e-] <  ISe  [i’de] 
‘look’.  The  strengthened  form  auTovos"  [af'tonos]  has  a  double  inflection  outside  the 
nom  sg  masc  (e.g.  gen  sg  aiiTouvou/aiiTouvoO  [af'tunu/aftu'nu],  fern  sg  auTpvri  [af'tini] 
etc.),  and  appears  to  have  been  built  to  cKeTvos'  [e'cinos],  but  with  the  continuing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  simplex  avTO'^  [af’tos]  leading  to  the  more  complex  declensional  pattern. 
See  Manolessou  (2001)  for  a  full  survey  of  these  developments. 

(e)  Personal  pronouns 

The  development  of  a  set  of  reduced  clitic  forms  for  the  3rd-person  pronouns  has 
already  been  dealt  with.  The  beginnings  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  lst/2nd- 
person  pronouns  were  already  apparent  in  some  of  the  later  papyri  (cf.  6.5.4,  (38c)). 
In  this  period  the  changes  were  completed. 

The  form  of  the  nom  sg  of  the  Ist-person  pronoun  (eytij  [e'yo]),  together  with  the 
existence  of  parallel  strong  and  weak  oblique  forms  (e.g.  acc  epe  [e'me]/pe  [me]),  led 
to  analogous  2nd-person  formations:  eou  [e'si]  (replacing  classical  ah  [si]),  with  strong 
acc  eae  [e'se]  alongside  weak  ae  [se]  etc. 

Since  the  1/2  plural  forms  had  become  homophonous  (ppels'/upels'  [i'mis]),  new  pi 
paradigms  were  built  in  the  early/middle  Byzantine  period  to  the  stem  forms  of  the  sg: 
nom  epets'  [e'misl/eaels"  [e'sis],  acc  epag-  [e'masl/eaas"  [e'sas],  beside  weak  pa?  [mas]/ 
ads'  [sas]  etc.  For  the  use  of  the  acc  pi  forms  of  1/2/3-person  pronouns  in  genitive  as 
well  as  normal  accusative  functions,  see  12.3.3  (15g). 

From  the  early  2nd  century,  the  acc  sg  forms  acquired  a  characteristic  final  -v  [-n] 
(epev  [e'me(n)]/eaev  [e'se(n)]),  and  by  the  4th  century  the  first-person  pronoun  had 
been  formally  adapted  to  the  3rd  declension  (perhaps  on  the  analogy  of  eva  ['ena] 
‘one/a(n)’  and  Jiva  [tina]  ‘some(one)/a(n)’)  through  the  addition  of  final  -a  [a].  This 
form  naturally  received  its  own  analogical  -v  [-n]  along  with  other  3rd-declension 
nominals,  with  epevav  [e'mena(n)]  already  attested  in  papyri  of  the  late  4th  century. 
The  parallel  evolution  of  the  2nd-person  form  (eaevav  [e'sena(n)])  belongs  to  the  early/ 
middle  Byzantine  period. 

Since  these  types  were  then  reinterpreted  as  belonging  to  the  first  declension,  they 
were  given  the  appropriate  genitives  (following  the  masculine  declensional  pattern),  i.e. 
epeva  [e'mena]/eaeya  [e'sena].  With  the  loss  of  final  -v  [-n],  these  then  served  also  as 
accusative-genitives  in  the  usual  way.  (See  Dressier  (1966),  Gignac  (1981:  161-5).) 


11.8  Verb  Morphology  and  Syntax 

11.8.1  The  infinitive 

(30)  The  aorist  infinitive  was  reformed  in  the  later  middle  ages  to  the  model 
of  the  present  (imperfective)  infinitive,  i.e.  -(a)aL  [-(s)e]  >  -(a)ei(v)  [-(s)i(n)]  on  the 
basis  of  -eiv  [-i(n)]. 
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In  popular  spoken  usage  infinitives  were  progressively  confined  to  the  complements  of 
control  verbs  (i.e.  ‘want’,  ‘try’,  etc.,  with  an  understood  coreferential  subject  in  the 
infinitival  clause:  I  want  to  go  =  ‘I  want  [that  I  go]’),  and  of  auxiliaries  expressing 
modal  and  aspectual  notions  (i.e.  ‘will’,  ‘can’,  ‘have’,  ‘start’,  ‘stop’  etc). 

In  the  later  middle  ages  vd  [na]  +  subjunctive  largely  replaced  the  infinitive  in  the 
former  category,  while  the  infinitive  when  used  with  appropriate  verbs  of  the  second 
type  was  sometimes  strengthened  with  the  article  to  form  a  nominalized  direct  object 
(e.g.  I  start  [to  talk]  ->  I  start  [the  talking]).  A  number  of  Modern  Greek  neuter  nouns 
originated  as  infinitives  used  in  this  way,  e.g.  4)lXl  [fi'li]  ‘kiss’,  <  cjuXeKv)  [fi'li(n)]  ‘to 
love/kiss’;  (pat  [fa'i]  ‘food’  <  cfiayeKv)  [fa'ji(n)]  ‘to  eat’  etc. 

Eventually,  even  infinitivals  after  modal/aspectual  verbs  were  replaced  by  vd  [naj- 
clauses,  with  the  sole  exception  of  those  following  elxa  ['ixa]  ‘I  would  (have)’  (usually 
aorist).  This  construction,  through  its  use  in  the  protases  of  counterfactual  condition¬ 
als,  passed  in  the  later  part  of  this  period  from  the  sense  of  ‘would  (have)’  to  hypo¬ 
thetical  ‘had’,  and  then  to  that  of  a  true  pluperfect  {if  X  would  have  Y-ed  ->  if  X  had 
Y-ed  ->  X  had  Y-ed).  Ultimately,  a  new  perfect  with  exw  ['exo]  ‘I  have’  was  built  to 
this  pluperfect,  though  this  development  belongs  to  the  modern  period,  by  which  time 
the  future  was  consistently  formed  in  ways  other  than  with  this  auxiliary  (see  11.8.3 
for  perfects/pluperfects,  futures  and  conditionals). 

The  articular  infinitive  also  survived  into  the  late  middle  ages  as  a  subject-orientated 
adjunct,  functionally  equivalent  to  a  temporal  or  circumstantial  clause.  In  this  use  it 
no  longer  appeared  after  prepositions,  was  always  placed  immediately  after  the  article 
TO  [to],  and  never  took  an  independent  accusative  subject  (i.e.  its  interpretation  was 
necessarily  controlled  by  the  subject  of  the  main  verb).  Since  it  now  effectively  dupli¬ 
cated  the  function  of  the  indeclinable  participle/gerund,  it  gradually  fell  out  of  use. 
(See  Joseph  (1983)  for  a  comprehensive  survey,  in  the  context  of  the  Balkan  Sprachbund, 
of  the  issues  involved  in  the  demise  of  the  infinitive.) 

11.8.2  Participles 

(31)  The  imperfective  (present)  and  perfect  medio-passive  participles  in  opevos' 
[-'omenos]  and  -pevos"  [-'menos],  which  belonged  to  the  ‘regular’  2nd/lst-declension 
paradigms,  both  survived  strongly  in  the  early  Byzantine  period. 

Subsequently,  the  present  forms,  which,  like  their  active  counterparts,  were  used 
almost  exclusively  as  subject-orientated  adjuncts,  began  to  disappear  in  a  linguistic 
context  in  which  the  active  forms  had  become  indeclinable  (see  immediately 
below). 

Perfect  passive  participles,  by  contrast,  were  used  only  adjectivally,  both  attribu- 
tively  and  predicatively  (in  stative  periphrases  with  ‘be’),  in  contexts  where  agreement 
was  routine.  Eventually,  under  Romance  influence  after  1204,  these  also  began  once 
again  to  be  used  with  ‘have’  to  form  a  perfect  active  periphrasis,  sometimes  agreeing 
with  the  direct  object  (though  with  a  counter-tendency  for  an  indeclinable  neuter  plural 
to  be  used  instead):  e.g.  I  have  the  letter  (in  a)  written  (state)  etc.  With  the  past  tense 
elxn  ['ixa],  ‘I  had’,  these  then  formed  a  rival  to  the  pluperfect  formed  with  elxn 
['ixa]  +  aorist  infinitive.  Different  areas  eventually  selected  one  or  the  other  as  the 
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principal  exponent  of  this  tense,  with  the  infinitival  forms  emerging  as  the  norm  in 
standard  Modern  Greek. 

The  remaining  participles,  with  complex  3rd-declension  paradigms,  progressively 
disappeared  amid  growing  confusion  of  gender  and  number  (see  6.5.3  for  the  early 
stages),  eventually  leaving  only  an  indeclinable  active  neuter  form  in  -ovra  [-onda]. 
Whether  in  origin  this  represents  the  old  plural  or  a  recharacterized  singular  is  difficult 
to  say  in  view  of  the  general  confusion,  but  it  could  be  formed  from  both  imperfective 
(present)  and  perfective  (aorist)  stems,  the  latter  eventually  showing  -(a)ovTa  [-(s)onda] 
in  place  of  -{<j)avTa  [-(s)anda]  on  the  model  of  imperfective  -ovra  [-onda]  (cf.  the 
parallel  remodelling  of  the  aorist  infinitive).  Subsequent  interference  from  Romance 
gerunds  in  -ante/-ant  etc.,  used  only  to  denote  contemporaneous  manner  or  circum¬ 
stance,  contributed  to  the  eventual  demise  of  the  aorist  forms.  Similarly,  though  the 
Greek  forms  were  earlier  used  both  circumstantially  and  predicatively  (in  the  case  of 
the  aorist,  as  a  pluperfect  active  substitute  with  the  past  of  ‘be’),  their  sole  surviving 
function  in  Modern  Greek  is  as  subject-orientated  adjuncts  expressing  manner/ 
circumstance. 

The  addition  of  final  -9  [-s],  as  in  Modern  Greek,  also  seems  to  have  begun  in  the 
later  Byzantine  period;  this  element,  regular  in  the  principal  class  of  adverbs  in  -cj? 
[-os],  perhaps  reflected  the  feeling  that  they  served  a  related  adverbial  function  (cf.  the 
addition  of  -9  [-s]  to  totc-s-  ['totes]  ‘then’,  ttotc-s';  ['potes]  ‘when?’  etc.). 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  think  that  the  formal  usage  of  the  educated  aris¬ 
tocracy  was  affected  by  these  developments  until  quite  late  in  the  Byzantine  period.  If 
we  consider  the  usage,  not  always  obviously  parodic,  of  the  ‘vernacular’  Poems  of 
Poor  Prodromos  (12.2.2),  for  example,  it  would  seem  that  the  urban  elite  continued 
to  use  a  fairly  full  array  of  inflected  participles,  albeit  in  a  greatly  reduced  range  of 
functions  reflecting  the  restriction  in  more  popular  registers  to  subject-orientated, 
circumstantial  meanings.  (Cf.  Mirambel  (1961),  Manolessou  (2005a),  for  discussion 
of  the  retreat  of  the  participle.) 


11.8.3  Futures  and  conditionals,  pluperfects  and  perfects 

(32)  The  principal  exponents  of  futurity  in  the  early  Byzantine  period  were 
['exo]  or  peXXco  ['melo]  +  infinitive,  the  present  indicative  (now  indistinguishable 
from  the  present  subjunctive,  which  may  have  supported  its  use  in  future  function), 
and  the  aorist  subjunctive  (with  which  the  future  indicative  had  merged  in  regular 
paradigms),  cf.  8.6,  11.8.6  (a);  in  irregular/suppletive  paradigms  it  was  the  aorist 
subjunctive  rather  than  the  future  forms  that  survived,  albeit  with  analogically 
levelled  indicative  endings,  because  of  the  centrality  to  the  verb  system  of  the  con¬ 
trast  between  imperfective  and  perfective  subjunctives. 


In  the  later  Byzantine  period  the  auxiliaries  in  these  various  periphrases  began  to  be 
replaced  by  ©eXu  ['0elo]  ‘will’  (originally  ‘wish’,  a  meaning  that  it  retained  in  parallel), 
while  bare  subjunctives,  both  present  and  aorist,  had  begun  as  early  as  late  antiquity 
to  be  strengthened  by  Iva  ['ina]/vd  [na],  the  products  functioning  not  only  modally  but 
also  as  futures: 
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(i)  MV  ydp  iid6u,  iva  aiiTu  awrix^Ji  (Lausiac  History,  1113h) 

[ean  yar  'ma9o,  (i)na  to  sin'dixo  ] 

if(ever)  for  I-learn(subjunc),  subjunc  him  Espeak(subjunc) 

‘for  if  I  find  out,  I  shall  talk  to  him’ 

Correspondingly,  the  ‘conditional’  (=  ‘would  (have)’,  i.e.  the  ‘past’  of  the  future  in  infer¬ 
ential/hypothetical  contexts)  was  expressed  by  a  bare  imperfect  (i.e.  the  past  of  the 
present  used  as  a  future),  and  by  the  past-tense  forms  of  the  infinitival  periphrases,  i.e. 
elyu  ['ixa],  epeWa  ['emela]/f]peXXa  ['imela],  and  eventually  f)0eXa  ['i0ela],  +  infinitive: 

(ii)  elyov  6e  koI  rds-  fiptov  vans'  Kauaai  ol  (fdp(3apoL,  el  p't)  vu^  eTtiiXGe  (Malalas, 
128.5) 

['ixon  6e  ce  tas  imon  'nafs  'kafse  i  'varvari,  i  mi  'niks  'epilGe 
would-they  and  also  the  of-us  ships  to-burn  the  barbarians,  if  not  night  came-on 

‘And  the  barbarians  would  also  have  burned  our  ships,  if  night  had  not  come  on.’ 

In  the  later  middle  ages,  however,  the  bare  modal  imperfect  was  regularly  strengthened, 
in  a  development  modelled  on  the  established  use  of  vd  [na]  to  mark  a  present  as  future/ 
subjunctive  in  force: 

(iii)  us  aT|icuTfis  vd  eSouXeua  rfiv  dtracjav  fipepav  (Ftochoprodromikd  III,  182) 

[os  siko'tis  na  'duleva  tin  'apasan  i'mera(n)] 
as  porter  subjunc  I-was-working  the  -whole  day 

‘I  would  have  worked  as  a  porter  the  whole  day  long’ 

This  formal  remodalization  of  the  imperfect  also  led  to  a  temporary  revival  of  vd 
[na]  +  the  aorist  indicative  in  counterfactual  apodoses,  corresponding  to  the  use  of  vd 
[na]  with  both  present  and  aorist  subjunctive  in  future/modal  function. 

In  some  later  medieval  texts,  however,  most  notably  in  the  principal  manuscript  of 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea  (H),  but  also  sporadically  elsewhere  (e.g.  1.  33  of  The  Tale 
of  the  Right-Honourable  Old  Soak  Petros  Zythomoustos  (Zoras  (1956:  132-4)), 
and  II.  57  and  63  of  Manolis  Sklavos’  The  Disaster  of  Crete  (dealing  with  the  great 
earthquake  of  1508,  Bouboulidis  (1955)),  we  also  find  the  particle  vd  [na]  combined 
with  the  ['exo]  or  0eXw  ['Oelo]  periphrases  to  form  a  complex  subjunctive 
vd  extn/0eXoL)  [na  'exo/'Oelo]  +  infinitive.  This  was  presumably  a  function  of  the  familiar 
future/subjunctive  overlap,  representing  an  attempt  to  mark  specifically  modal  uses  of 
the  infinitival  periphrases.  Sometimes  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea  (though  again  only 
in  H),  this  new  subjunctive  combines  with  ©eXto  ['Oelo]  in  volitive  constructions,  e.g. 
6773  0eXu  vd  ad?  ex“  eLTrel  ['Oelo  na  sas  'exo  pi],  lit.  ‘Twant  that  to-you  Twill/may 
tell’,  i.e.  ‘I  want  to  tell  you’.  Such  developments  presumably  reflect  the  fluid  situation  in 
the  later  middle  ages  with  respect  to  the  expression  of  modality  and  futurity,  but  these 
particular  forms  had  a  local  and/or  substandard  character,  and  none  survived  for  long. 
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The  general  replacement  of  ['exo]/eIxa  ['ixa]  by  6eXci)  ['0elo]/f]6eXa  ['iGela]  in 
the  infinitival  periphrasis  was  motivated  by  the  beginnings  of  the  shift  of  elxa 
['ixa]  +  infinitive  towards  true  pluperfect  status.  This  exemplifies  a  process  commonly 
seen  in  the  history  of  counterfactual  constructions  whereby  the  two  clauses,  being 
equally  modal  in  character,  are  formally  equated  through  the  generalization  of  the 
overtly  modal  verb  form  of  the  apodosis  to  the  protasis  (the  latter  traditionally  con¬ 
taining  bare  imperfects  or  aorists):  e.g.  if  s/he  came,  I  would  leave  ->  if  she  (woul)d 
come,  I  (woul)d  leave,  or  if  s/he  (ha)d  come,  I  (woul)d  have  left  ->  if  s/he  (woul)d  have 
come,  I  (woul)d  have  left  (though  Greek  made  no  formal  distinction  between  past  and 
non-past  hypotheticals,  using  elxa  ['ixa]  +  infinitive  or  (va  [na]  +)  [na]  +)  imperfect 
(rarely  aorist)  in  both  types  of  apodosis,  cf.  9.4). 

As  one  option,  therefore,  we  find  the  vd  [na]  +  imperfect  construction  in  protases 
in  place  of  av  [an]  +  imperfect.  But  the  infinitival  construction  was  also  transferred 
into  dv  [an] -clauses,  and  this  eventually  became  isolated  in  protases  as  the  (vd  [na]  +) 
imperfect  construction  became  dominant  in  apodoses: 

(iv)  CKcIvoL  av  ae  elyav  elipel,  XupLav  ouk  eGecopeLj  (Digenes  Akrites  (E-version), 
141) 

[e'cini  an  se  'ixan  vri,  si'rian  uk  e'Gjoris  ] 

those-men  if  you  would/had  to-find,  Syria  not  you-were-seeing(impf) 

‘If  those  men  would  have/had  found  you,  you  would  not  have  seen  Syria  (again)’ 

In  this  position  the  infinitival  periphrasis  gradually  came  to  be  interpreted  as  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  pluperfect  (=  ‘had  X-ed’)  rather  than  a  true  modal  (=  ‘would  have  X-ed’), 
through  the  assumption  that  it  represented  a  hypothetical  past-of-past,  i.e.  something 
that  had  to  happen  before  the  hypothetical  consequence  could  follow;  and  since  the 
latter  was  represented  by  a  modal  past  tense  (imperfect),  the  prior  condition  was  felt 
to  be  marked  as  ‘more  past’. 

From  here  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  elxa  ['ixa] -periphrasis  began  to 
be  used  in  real-time  past-of-past  contexts  as  a  true  pluperfect;  the  earliest  examples 
come  from  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea  (cf.  Chatzidakis  (1905:  585-609),  Aerts  (1965), 
Moser  (1988),  Horrocks  (1995)): 

(v)  eSaXav  tov  SaaiXeav  eKetvov 
els'  TO  OKairvL  rfis'  paaLXelas'  ottou  to  elyev  xdaei 

Chronicle  of  the  Morea,  622-3 

['evalan  to(m)  vasi'Xan  e'cinon 
they-put  the  king  that 

is  to  skam'ni  tiz  vasi'Xas  opu  to  'i^en  'xasi  ] 
on  the  throne  of-the  kingdom  that  it  he-had  to-lose 

‘they  put  that  king  on  the  royal  throne  that  he  had  lost’ 

The  corresponding  perfect,  using  ex^  ['exo]  -i-  aorist  infinitive,  is  now  standard  in 
Modern  Greek.  This  was  formed  to  the  new  pluperfect,  but  the  earliest  examples 
belong  to  the  modern  period  (pace  Browning  (1983:  80)  whose  example  from  the 
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Chronicle  of  the  Morea  is  not  well-supported  by  the  manuscript  tradition  or  by  the 
sense  required  in  the  relevant  context).  Thus  Sofianos’  early  16th-century  grammar  of 
the  vernacular,  for  example,  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  perfect  (see  Part  III,  14.2.2), 
while  Thumb  (1912:  161-2)  notes  that  such  forms  were  still  rare  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  19th  century,  and  were  at  that  time  only  beginning  to  acquire  wider  popularity 
through  their  use  by  literary  writers. 

The  only  true  perfect  forms  available  in  the  medieval  period,  therefore,  were  peri¬ 
phrases  using  the  perfect  passive  participle  in  combination  first  with  ‘be’  (in  a  stative/ 
passive  sense),  and  later  with  ‘have’  (in  an  active  sense)  following  the  impact  of 
Romance  on  western-dominated  Greek  lands.  A  stative  pluperfect  passive  was  analo¬ 
gously  formed  with  the  past  of  ‘be’  throughout  the  Byzantine  period,  while  the  later 
pluperfect  active  formations  using  ‘had’  (whether  +  aorist  infinitive  or  perfect  passive 
participle)  steadily  replaced  earlier  active  periphrases,  formed  with  the  past  tense  of 
‘be’  +  aorist  participle,  during  the  course  of  the  late  Byzantine/early  Ottoman  periods. 

As  far  as  the  expression  of  futurity  is  concerned,  the  va  [na]  +  subjunctive  construc¬ 
tion  started  to  fall  out  of  favour  in  the  later  middle  ages,  becoming  increasingly  special¬ 
ized  as  a  ‘pure’  subjunctive  (with  a  range  of  modal  uses).  The  infinitive  with  BeXu  ['0elo] 
in  its  volitional  use  had,  however,  started  to  be  replaced  by  a  vd  [na]-clause  in  the  early 
middle  ages,  and  from  the  14th  century  onwards  the  infinitival  periphrasis  was  increas¬ 
ingly  specialized  as  a  future,  becoming  fully  distinct  from  volitional  QeXw  ['0elo]  +  vd 
[na]  and  continuing  strongly  in  this  function  into  the  modern  period.  0e\cii  ['0elo]  could 
also  be  complemented  by  bare  inflected  subjunctives  in  future/modal  function,  a  con¬ 
struction  characteristic  of  the  Ionian  islands  in  the  modern  period  but  with  a  continuous 
history  from  antiquity,  the  restriction  to  future/modal  use  occurring  in  the  llth/12th 
centuries.  The  example  in  (vi)  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  future-referring  conditions  in 
which  the  notion  of  volition  is  clearly  absent  (Markopoulos  (2009:  166)): 

(vi)  el  8e  KaTayijpcoOey  b\a  QeXovv  dTToaTaTfiuouv  (Kekaumenos  Strategikon  168, 
31-2) 

[i  6e  kata'jiro0en  'ola  '0elun  aposta'tisun] 

if  and  all-around  all  (sc.  the  castles)  will  rebel 

‘And  if  all  {the  fortified  towns)  around  (will)  rebel.’ 

During  the  14th  century,  volitional  9eXu  vd  ['0elo  na]  starts  to  appear  optionally  with 
reduced  forms  of  the  main  verb;  2sg  Be?  [0es]  and  3sg  0e  [0e]  are  actually  attested,  see 
Markopoulos  (2009:  186-208).  0e  [0e]  was  then  quickly  generalized  to  all  persons  and 
numbers,  becoming  in  effect  an  uninflected  volitional  particle.  Soon  afterwards  both 
full-form  SeXto  vd  ['0elo  na]  and  reduced  0c  vd  [0e  na]  start  to  be  used  also  as  futures, 
and  in  the  early  modern  period  the  future  use  of  the  latter  became  dominant,  the  former 
being  polarized  once  again  as  volitional. “  The  earliest  instances  of  future  6e  vd  [0e  na] 
probably  date  from  the  14th  century,  and  the  construction  is  well-established  in  literate 
Cretan  compositions  from  at  least  the  beginning  of  thel6th  century: 

(vii)  CTnjpaiTcy  dnrocjiaaLy  ttojs'  06  vd  pas'  (3ouXlaT|  os  The  Disaster  of  Crete  ?>?> 

(Bouboulidis  (1955))) 
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[e'piramen  a'pofasin  pos  '0e  na  mas  vu'lisi  ] 

we-took  decision  that  it-will-be  that  us  it-bury(subjunc.) 

‘We  concluded  that  it  will  bury  us’ 

This  construction  began  to  gain  in  popularity  over  the  infinitival  periphrasis 
in  the  modern  period  and  eventually,  via  assimilation  and  elision/apocope 
((6e  vd  [9e  na]  >  0d  vd  [0a  na]  >  6d(y)  [0a(n)]),  the  modern  future  particle  0d  [0a]  was 
derived.  Many  of  the  earliest  examples  occur  in  Cretan  literature  from  the  later  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  chiefly  in  lower-level  genres  such  as  comedy,  a  situation  suggesting 
that  it  was  at  first  a  popular/allegro  form.  Significantly  earlier  attestations  are  probably 
misleading,  and  due  to  later  copyists. 

In  Modern  Greek  6d  [0a]  combines  with  present  and  aorist  subjunctives  (the  former 
identical  to  the  present  indicative)  to  form  an  imperfective  and  perfective  future,  with 
the  aorist  indicative  in  epistemic  use  (‘must  have’  in  the  sense  of  ‘probably’),  and  with 
the  imperfect  indicative  to  form  a  temporally  and  aspectually  neutral  ‘conditional’ 
(which,  like  English  would,  may  sometimes  double  as  a  past  habitual  =  ‘used  to’).  See 
Joseph  (1990:  chs.  5  and  9),  Holton  (1993),  Pappas  (2001),  Pappas  and  Joseph  (2001), 
Joseph  and  Pappas  (2002),  and  especially  Markopoulos  (2009),  for  detailed  studies  of 
the  development  of  the  future  in  Medieval  and  early  Modern  Greek. 


11.8.4  The  spread  of  k-aorists:  the  aorist  passive 

(33)  The  functional  merger  of  perfect  and  aorist  forms  (cf.  6.5.2)  was  completed 
early.  In  general,  forms  with  reduplication  were  abandoned,  though  the  model  of 
common  irregular  verbs  such  as  aor  e0r|Ka  ['eOika]  ‘I  put’/perf  Te0T|Ka  ['teOika]  ‘I 
have  put/I  put’,  or  aor  eSuKa  ['edoka]  ‘I  gave’/perf  SeScoKa  ['6e6oka]  ‘I  have  given/I 
gave’,  led  to  the  use  of  certain  other  perfects  (with  augment  substituted  for  reduplica¬ 
tion)  in  preference  to  irregular  inherited  aorists:  e.g.  perf  earriKa  ['estika]  ‘I  have 
stood/I  stood’,  misunderstood  as  beginning  with  an  augment,  replaced  aor  laTT\v 
['estin];  perf  eupr|Ka  ['evrika]  ‘I  have  found/I  found’,  similarly  assumed  to  begin  with 
an  augment,  replaced  aor  eupov  ['evron];  perf  e(3T|Ka  ['evika]  ‘I  have  gone/I  went’  (for 
classical  Pe[3r|Ka  ['vevika])  replaced  aor  ePpy  ['evin],  especially  in  compounds;  perf 
eyyojKa  ['eynoka]  ‘I  have  known/I  knew’  replaced  aor  cyywy  ['eynonj  etc. 

This  led  in  turn  to  the  pattern  being  partly  generalized  to  all  verbs  with  an  aorist  or 
perfect  containing  [i]  or  [o]  before  the  suffix:  thus  perf  eiroLpKa  [e'piika]  (classical 
TTCTTotpKa  [pe'piika]),  later  reduced  to  etroLKa  ['epika]/(e)TTolKa  [(e)'pika],  ‘I  have  made/I 
made’,  came  to  compete  with  aor  eTToipaa  [e'piisa]  etc.  Some  mainland  dialects  (prin¬ 
cipally  the  Old  Athenian  group,  many  Peloponnesian  varieties  and  the  dialect  of 
Epirus)  eventually  generalized  the  K-forms. 

We  should  note,  however,  that  there  was  a  countervailing  force  at  work  in  many 
irregular  aorist  paradigms,  based  on  the  general  competition  of  k-  and  a-forms,  which 
led  to  the  construction  of  a  new  a-aorist  to  original  futures  (now  reinterpreted  as  aorist 
subjunctives)  in  -aco  [-so],  e.g.  yyojaw  ['ynoso]  ‘I  shall  know’,  Scoacu  [’6oso]  ‘I  shall  give’, 
and  to  the  original  3pl  aorist  forms  in  -aav  [-san],  e.g.  eyyuaay  [’eynosan]  ‘they  knew’. 
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eSoaav  ['e6osan]  ‘they  gave’.  Thus  eyvojaa  ['eynosaj/eyvoiKa  [’eynoka]  ‘I  knew’,  eSwaa 
f'e6osa]/e8ojKa  ['eSoka]  ‘I  gave’,  came  to  compete  fairly  freely  as  aorists.  In  modern 
Greek  the  a-forms  have  sometimes  prevailed  (as  with  eSwaa  f'edosa]). 

In  the  aorist  passive,  the  analogical  addition  of  final  -v  [-n]  to  3sg  forms  (following 
the  past-tense  3rd  sg  active  forms,  which  had  allowed  such  an  addition  optionally  since 
classical  times  and  now  favoured  it  routinely)  led  to  the  homophony  of  Isg  and  3sg, 
with  both  ending  in  -pv  [-in].  The  subsequent  loss  of  final  -v  [-n]  did  nothing  to  remedy 
the  problem,  and  during  the  middle  Byzantine  period  Isg  -p(v)  [-i(n)]  was  replaced  by 
-pKO  [-ika],  following  the  now  familar  model  of  eP-pv  ['evin]/ep-pKa  ['evikaj  etc.  This 
innovation  then  spread  gradually  through  the  paradigm,  affecting  popular  varieties 
before  it  was  finally  adopted  in  educated  speech.  In  Modern  Greek  the  aorist  passive 
paradigm  with  stem  in  -pK-  [-ik-]  is  now  standard  in  all  but  a  handful  of  learned  verbs 
adopted  from  the  written  language  (most  notably  auveXpcfiGpv  [sine'lifBin]  ‘I  was 
arrested’). 


11.8.5  Imperfective  stem  formation 

(34)  During  the  early  and  middle  periods  there  was  a  great  reduction  in  the  variety 
of  imperfective  formations,  a  process  principally  involving  extensive  remodellings 
on  the  basis  of  the  aorist  stem  and  other  related  forms.  By  the  later  Byzantine  period 
most  of  the  changes  discussed  below  are  well  attested  in  vernacular  texts  such  as 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea.  (See  Egea  (1988)  for  a  full  treatment  of  the  phonologi¬ 
cal  and  grammatical  structure  of  the  Greek  of  this  poem.) 

The  most  important  issues  can  be  summarized  under  the  following  subheadings,  each 
of  which  will  be  discussed  in  turn  below: 

(a)  The  fate  of  the  -pi  [-mi]  verbs. 

(b)  The  spread  of  nasal  suffixes  and  their  relationship  with  other  verb  classes. 

(c)  The  suffixes  -dCw  [-'azo]  and  -iCu  [-'izo]: 

(i)  interaction  of  -d^to  [-'azo]  with  nasal  formations  and  contract  verbs 

(ii)  links  between  -dCw  and  -du  [-'azoZ-'ao],  -Lfu  and  -ew  [-'izoZ-'eo],  and 
confusion  with  stems  in  velars 

(iii)  the  ‘reduced’  paradigms  of  certain  verbs  with  velar  and  vowel  stems. 

(d)  The  suffix  -eijoa  [-'evo]  and  its  impact  on  other  imperfective  classes  (especially 
verbs  in  -UTto  [-pto]). 

(e)  The  development  of  the  contract  verbs. 

(a)  The  fate  of  the  -pt  [-mi]  verbs 

During  the  early  middle  ages,  the  last  traces  of  the  old  athematic  inflections  of  the 
ancient  verbs  in  -pi  [-mi]  (which  were  in  any  case  confined  to  the  imperfective  stem) 
finally  disappeared  from  popular  speech. 

The  case  of  elpi  [i'mi]  ‘I  am’  has  already  partly  been  dealt  with  (cf.  5.11.1,  ((23d)). 
This  verb  alone  assumed  a  middle  paradigm,  beginning  with  the  past  tense,  which 
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already  had  the  look  of  an  aorist  middle/passive  in  the  Koine:  cf.  fiv  [in],  f)?  [is]  (for 
earlier  ['is0a]),  f)  [i],  f)|J.ey  ['imen],  f)Te  ['ite],  paav  ['isan],  all  homophonous  with 

the  regular  aorist  middle/passive  endings.  Since  its  sense  was  imperfective,  however, 
it  was  given  a  new  imperfect  middle/passive  paradigm  (Isg  fi-pr|v  ['imin],  already  in 
Ptolemaic  papyri,  with  the  corresponding  Ipl  appearing  a  little  later,  f|-ao  ['i-so],  p-TO 
['i-to]  etc.),  and  this  in  turn  spawned  a  new  present  (el-puL  ['ime],  el-aai  ['ise]  etc., 
based  on  the  form  of  the  root  seen  in  the  original  present  el-pi  [i'mi]). 

In  the  3sg  and  3pl  present,  however,  the  locative  adverb  evt  ['em]  ‘there’,  which  had 
been  reanalysed  as  a  verb  and  was  used  widely  in  place  of  eoTL/elCTL  [e'sti/i'si],  strongly 
resisted  replacement.  It  was,  however,  phonologically  adapted  over  time  to  the  rest  of 
the  new  paradigm  (cf.  l/2sg  elpai  ['ime],  elaai  ['ise]),  first  to  evai  ['ene],  and  finally  to 
e’lyaL  ['ine].  Similarly,  the  original  3pl  past  fjaay  ['isan]  also  survived  strongly,  but  this 
was  eventually  subject  to  influence  from  the  new  3sg  pTo  ['ito]  to  give  pray  ['itan]. 

In  the  case  of  'ioTppL  ['istimi]  ‘I  stand’  (translALaTapaL  ['istame]  ‘I  stand’  (intrans), 
a  new  intransitive  present  CTTpKia  ['stiko]  was  formed  to  the  old  intransitive  perfect, 
now  turned  aorist,  eorpKa  ['e-stik-a],  while  the  transitive  form  was  replaced  by  Icttoj 
[i'sto]  (already  in  Herodotus,  following  the  -dw  [-'ao]  type  of  contract  verb)  and  then 
by  lardycij  [i'stano]  and  oTpyw  ['stino]  (on  which  see  (b)  below). 

Since  earpKu  ['e-stik-a],  by  virtue  of  its  suffix,  was  readily  misunderstood  as  an 
aorist  middle/passive,  we  also  start  to  find  a  present  middle/passive  oTpKopaL  ['stikome] 
(a  process  supported  by  middle/passive  'tarapaL  ['istame]  ‘I  stand’  and  KdOopai  ['kaBome] 
‘I  sit’).  Transitive  lordyco  [i'stano]  was  also  remodelled  as  fOoTalyw  [(i)'steno]  (cf. 
below),  and  though  this  form  eventually  disappeared  in  isolation  (surviving  only  in 
compounds),  its  characteristic  e-vowel  influenced  intransitive  aTpKto  ['stiko]/aTpKopaL 
['stikome]  to  give  areKW  ['steko]/aTeKopaL  ['stekome],  as  in  Modern  Greek.  The  ancient 
middle  'ioTapaL  ['istame]  is,  however,  retained  still  in  learned  compounds. 

Similar  developments  took  place  for  the  other  -pi  [-mi]  verbs,  so  that  TiSppL  ['tiGimi], 
‘I  put’  was  partially  replaced  by  tl9(3  [ti'Go]  (following  the  -eco  [-'eo]  type  of  contract 
verb,  as  already  in  Ionic),  and  then  by  Gctw  ['Geto],  built  to  the  form  of  the  root  seen 
in  Berp?  ['Getis]  ‘one  who  places,  adoptive  father’  and  BeTLicos-  [Geti'kos]  ‘fit  for  placing, 
disputable,  positive’.  When  the  original  aorist  e0pKa  ['eGika]  and  the  functionally 
equivalent  perfect  reBpica  ['teGika]  were  reinterpreted  as  aorist  passives  (the  latter  is 
the  aorist  passive  in  Modern  Greek),  this  new  present  acquired  an  aorist  active 
e9eaa  ['eGesa]  based  on  the  original  3pl  eBeaay  ['eGesan]  (which  also  had  the  [-e-]  of 
GeTp?  ['Getis]  etc.).  Similarly,  dldupt  ['6i6omi]  ‘I  give’  first  became  8l6(jj  [di'6o]  (fol¬ 
lowing  the  -oto  [-'oo]  type  of  contract  verb  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  overlapping 
forms),  and  then  SlSw  ['6i6o]  (built  to  the  original  Ipl  SlSopey  ['6i6omen]  where  the 
o-vowel,  properly  part  of  the  root,  was  taken  to  be  thematic),  or  Slyu  ['Qino]  (for  this 
replacement,  see  (b)  below). 

Most  of  the  large  class  of  verbs  in  -(y)yupL  [-nimi]  had  already  been  partly  replaced 
by  regular  thematic  formations  in  late  antiquity,  and  this  process  was  now  completed: 
thus  dyolyyupL  [a'niynimi]  ‘I  open’  >  dyotyyuoj  [aniY'nio]/dyoLyaj  [a'niyo];  dtroWtipL 
[a'polimi]  (<  ’‘■-oX-yupL  [-'ol-nimi])  ‘I  perish’  >  dTToWdto  [apo'lio];  Cedyyupt  ['zevynimi] 
‘I  yoke’  >  CevyviKji  [zev'yniol/Ceuyw  ['zevyo];  CtJUVupL  ['zonimi]  ‘I  gird’  >  ^cuvyuo) 
[zo'nio]/Cwt’a)  ['zono];  KpepdvyupL  [kre'manimi]  ‘I  hang’  >  Kpepayyuco  [krema'nio]/Kpep(I) 
[kre'mo]/KpepdCto  [kre'mazo];  opyupi  ['omnimi]  ‘I  swear’  >  opyuw  [om'nio]/6poayw 
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[o'mono];  TTeTdvvij|iL  [pe'tanimi]  ‘I  spread  out’  >  TreTavyuto  [peta'nioJ/Trera  [pe'to]/ 
TTeTdCto  [pe'tazo]  etc. 

Clearly  various  different  processes  were  at  work  here,  some  of  which  will  be  taken  up 
below,  but  the  most  regular  initial  development  in  this  class  was  from  -(y)yupL  [-nimi]  > 
-(y)yijto  [-'nio].  In  the  frequently  occurring  2/3sg,  however,  the  suffixes  -[v)vv€i‘sl-(v)v'bev 
[-'niis/-'nii]  became  [-nis/-ni]  through  the  regular  simplification  of  pairs  of  like  vowels  (fol¬ 
lowed  by  regression  of  the  accent  based  on  the  analogy  of  verbs  like  Kpiyco  ['krino]  ‘I  judge’ 
etc.,  cf.  (14)).  This  led  to  a  Isg  [-no]  and  eventually  to  a  full  correspondingparadigm:e.g. 
ScLKyupi  ['diknini]  >  SeiKyuco  [Si'knio]  >  SeLKyu/Seixyw  ['dikno/'dixnoj. 

The  last  stage  of  the  process,  however,  was  inhibited  whenever  [y]  preceded  [n], 
since  regular  sound  change  would  have  led  to  the  deletion  of  the  characteristic 
stem-final  consonant.  In  some  cases,  however,  more  regular  by-forms  had  existed 
even  in  antiquity,  as  with  dyoiyoj  [a'niyo],  built  to  future/aorist  subjunctive  dvoL^to 
[a'nikso]  (cf.  later  aorist  fjyoL^a  ['iniksa]  for  original  dvew^a  [a'neoksa]),  beside 
dyoLyyupL/dyoLyyuci)  [a'niYnimi/aniy'nioj.  This  provided  a  convenient  model  for  the 
other  cases  too,  so  that  C^vyvv\ivlC'^vyvinis  ['zevynimi/zev'ynio]  (future  C^v^o)  ['zefkso], 
aorist  eCev^a  ['ezefksa])  >  C^vyhj  [’zevyo].  The  other  major  exception  concerns  verbs 
in  -dyvupL/-ayyiJto  [-'animi]/-a'nio],  which  are  dealt  with  in  (c)(i)  below. 

This  brief  discussion  of  the  -(yjvupL  [-nimi]  verbs  brings  us  directly  to  the  question 
of  the  greatly  increased  productivity  of  nasal  suffixes  in  the  early  middle  ages. 

(b)  Nasal  suffixes 

When  the  preceding  vowel  of  forms  resulting  from  the  changes  described  in  the  last  section 
was  [-0-],  as  in  ^ojyco  ['zono]  ‘I  gird’,  the  pattern  of  present  [-'ono]/aorist  [-'osa]  (e.g.  eCwcra 
['ezosa]  ‘I  girded’),  led  to  most  of  the  old  contract  verbs  in  -to  [-'o]  <  -oto  [-'oo],  which  also 
had  aorists  in  -toaa  [-osa],  acquiring  parallel  presents  in  -covco  [-'ono]:  thus  6r|Xt6yaj  [Si'lono] 
replaced  SqXto  [di'lo]  ‘I  reveal’  etc.  This  therefore  eliminated  a  morphologically  difficult 
class  of  verbs  with  a  large  number  of  anomalous  forms  resulting  from  contraction. 

The  parallel  form  of  topoaa  ['omosa],  the  aorist  of  opyuto  [om'nio]  ‘I  swear’,  led  to 
replacement  in  the  present,  giving  optoyco  [o'mono]  (the  conventional  orthography  is 
irrelevant  to  developments  in  the  spoken  language),  while  8ojyw  ['6ono],  helped  by 
Latin  dono,  began  to  compete  with  8lSw  ['6i6o]  ‘I  give’  on  the  basis  of  aorist 
eStoaa  [’eSosa],  the  form  which  eventually  replaced  e8ojKa  ['edoka]  (cf.  above).  Modern 
8Ly(jj  ['6ino]  represents  a  compromise  between  dwyto  ['6ono]  and  8l8(ij  ['6i6o]. 

This  new  principle  of  substituting  imperfective  [-n-]  for  aorist  [-S-]  then  spread,  so 
that  ['zveno]  <  apevvijw  [sve'nio]  T  extinguish’  became  aPpyco  ['zvino]  on  the  basis  of 
aorist  eaPqaa  ['ezvisa]  (the  latter  replacing  classical  eopeaa  ['ezvesa]  on  the  analogy  of 
the  original  perfect  eoflriKa  ['ezvika]).  We  may  also  compare  xwoi  ['?ino]  for  xew  ['?eo] 
‘I  pour’  on  the  basis  of  aorist  exuoa  ['e^isa]  (itself  a  replacement  for  earlier  exeuct 
['e^eva],  built  to  the  many  forms  with  stem  xf-  [?i-]);  dcjiLyw/dcjiriyaj  [a'fino]  for  difiLripL 
[a'fiimi]  T  let  go’  on  the  basis  of  aorist  d(|)Laa/dcf>qaa  ['afisa]  (itself  an  alternative  to 
acJ)r|Ka  ['afika],  cf.  the  model  of  edojoa  ['e6osa]/e8iTim  ['edoka]  above);  Sevoj  ['deno]  for 
8e(jj  ['deo]  T  bind’  on  the  basis  of  aorist  e8eaa  ['edesa];  Xwoi  ['lino]  for  Xfico  ['lio]  T 
free’  on  the  basis  of  aorist  eXuaa  ['elisa];  CTTf|yto  ['stino]  T  stand’  for  'lottipl  ['istimi], 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  transitive  aorist  eaTpaa  ['estisa]  etc. 
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This  ‘intrusive’  -v-  [-n-]  subsequently  spread  to  verbs  with  stems  ending  in  a  liquid, 
where  the  present  indicative  and  aorist  subjunctive  had  often  become  homophonous:  e.g. 
cjiepto  ['fero]  ‘I  carry’/aorist  subjunctive  cfiepto  ['fero]  (replacing  earlier  eveyKco  [e'neqgo]); 
(3dXXto  [Valo]  ‘I  throw,  I  put’/aorist  subjunctive  pdXoj  ['valoj.  The  relevant  presents  were 
therefore  recharacterized  with  the  productive  -vto  [-no],  either  added  to  the  existing 
stem,  as  with  cfiep-vo)  [Terno],  or  with  -y-  [-n-]  deleting  the  original  consonant,  as  with 
(3d-yw  ['vano]  (this  last,  preserved  dialectally,  was  eventually  replaced  in  standard 
Modern  Greek  by  pdCw  ['vazoj,  perhaps  from  ((3L)|3dC(a  [(vi)'vavzo]  ‘I  cause  to  go  (up), 
I  put’,  though  there  are  other  examples  of  interchange  between  -dvco  [-'ano]  and  -dCu 
[-'azo],  cf.  below). 

The  general  spread  of  the  nasal  element  in  the  imperfective  system  led  to  a  situation 
in  which,  even  if  the  present  indicative  and  aorist  subjunctive  remained  distinct  in  verbs 
with  stems  ending  in  a  liquid,  as  in  the  case  of  (e)TTaLpa)  [(e)'pero]  ‘I  lift,  I  take’/aorist 
subjunctive  (eltidpu  [(e)'paro],  or  oreXXo)  ['steloj  ‘I  send’/aorist  subjunctive  aTeiXoj 
['stilo],  the  feeling  that  -pcoZ-Xoi  [-ro/-lo]  were  properly  aorist  subjunctive  endings  led 
to  the  emergence  of  Traipyto  ['perno],  areXyto  ['stelno]  etc.  Since  the  dominant  stem 
vowel  in  all  these  present  stems  was  [-e-],  a  number  of  verbs  were  recharacterized 
rather  more  radically,  so  that  aupoi  ['siroj  ‘I  drag  along,  ‘I  puli’,  for  example,  became 
oepyw  ['sernoj,  and  crTTeipaj  ['spiro]  ‘I  sow’  became  aTiepyco  ['spernoj.  Often,  however, 
the  learned  and  popular  forms  continued  to  co-exist,  and  have  passed  as  doublets 
into  modern  Greek.  Finally,  we  should  note  the  eventual  spread  of  the  nasal  element 
to  contract  verbs  with  a  liquid  before  the  termination  -u  [-'oj.  Thus  Tiepco  [pe'ro] 
‘I  pass  (through),  I  cross’  >  Trepyto  [per'noj;  xotkoi  [xa'lo]  ‘I  loosen,  I  spoil’  >  xaXvoo 
[xal'no]  etc. 

On  the  analogy  of  the  reduction  of  -(nvvvei  [-o'nii]  to  -(hvei  [-'onij  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  paradigms  in  -uvu  [-'ono],  we  might  have  expected  the  parallel  emergence 
of  forms  such  as  *TTeTdyLo  [pe'tano]  from  TreTavyuo)  [peta'nio]  ‘I  spread  out’.  In  general, 
however,  this  class  of  verbs  underwent  a  different  pattern  of  development  (see  (c)(i) 
for  the  details)  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of -dvto  [-'ano]  as  a  present  indica¬ 
tive  suffix  (as  explained  immediately  below).  The  general  replacement  of  -w  [-'o]  -oco 
[-'oo]  with  -ojyco  [-'ono],  however,  did  lead  to  sporadic  replacement  of  -u  [-'o]  <  -doo 
[-'ao]  with  -dvu  [-'ano].  'lardyu  [i'stano]  ‘I  stand’,  beside  'lotw  [i'sto],  is  an  example, 
but  these  verbs,  just  like  those  which  had  this  suffix  originally  (e.g.  payBdyw  [man'Gano] 
‘I  learn’,  tvjxAvm  [tiq'xano]  ‘I  happen’,  Xap(3dvaj  [lam' vano]  ‘I  take’),  were  again  felt 
to  be  problematical,  and  most  were  replaced  by  formations  in  -aLycu  [-'eno]. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  avoidance  and  eventual  abandonment  of  -dyco  [-'ano] 
was  the  co-existence  of  a  large  class  of  verbs  with  the  suffix  -aLyoj  [-'eno]  in  the  imper¬ 
fective  stem:  e.g.  yXuraLvoj  [yli'ceno]  ‘I  sweeten’,  KepSaiyoj  [cer'deno]  ‘I  gain’,  pLaiyw 
[mi'eno]  ‘I  pollute’,  Trepalyo)  [pe'reno]  ‘I  accomplish’,  oppaLyto  [si'meno]  ‘I  signify’, 
uyiaLyto  [i'jeno]  ‘I  am  healthy’,  all  of  which  had  aorists  in  -aya  [-ana]  (some  replacing 
earlier  forms  in  -qya  [-ina],  e.g.  eaf|pr|ya  [e'simina]).  This  suffix  had  the  advantage 
of  containing  the  e-vowel  characteristic  of  most  other  nasal  presents,  both  original 
and  innovative  (cf.  peyto  ['meno]  ‘I  stay’,  paiyoj  ['veno]  ‘I  go’,  cjyepvw  ['ferno]  ‘I  carry’, 
TTa'Lpyio  ['perno]  ‘I  take’,  trepyco  [per'no]  ‘I  pass,  I  cross’,  dyyeXyu  [an'jelno]  ‘I  announce’, 
CTTeXyco  ['stelno]  ‘I  send’  etc.).  Since  the  aorist  subjunctives  corresponding  to  -atyu 
[-'eno]  ended  in  -dyu  [-'ano],  this  last  quickly  came  to  be  felt  as  a  proper  marker  of 
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that  function.  Many  present  indicatives  in  -dvai  [-'ano]  were  therefore  rebuilt  with  the 
more  ‘regular’  present  ending  -aivu  [-'eno].  Thus  lardya)  [i'stano]  ‘I  stand’  >  (DaTaLvoj 
[(i)'steno]  etc.  None  the  less,  laTW  [i'sto],  lardyco  [i'stano]  aTaiyco  ['stenoj  and  cjTfiyw 
['stino]  (cf.  above)  all  survive  in  Modern  Greek  (the  first  three  only  residually 
in  compounds),  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  contemporary 
language. 

The  major  exceptions  to  the  replacement  of  -dyu  [-'ano]  with  -aiyco  [-'eno]  were 
monosyllabic  roots  such  as  cfirdyoi  ['ftano]  ‘I  arrive’  (<  classical  (|)0dya)  ['fBano],  origi¬ 
nally  ‘I  anticipate’,  but  already  shifting  its  sense  in  the  popular  Koine  of  the  Roman 
period),  and  Kdyoi  ['kano]  ‘I  do’  (<  classical  Kdpyoi  ['kamno]  ‘I  toil’).  These  tenacious 
survivors  even  attracted  a  few  verbs  which  had  originally  ended  in  -dCw  [-'azo],  e.g. 
cjiTidyw  ['ftjano]  ‘I  fix’  <  euGetdCw  [(e)fti'azo],  TTidyw  ['pjano]  ‘I  catch’  <  TTLeCw/tTLdCto 
[pi'ezo/pi'azo]  (originally  ‘I  press  hard’,  but  already  with  the  modern  sense  in  the 
Hellenistic  Koine);  see  (c)  below  for  other  -dyw  [-'ano]/-dCw  [-'azo]  transfers. 

In  the  class  of  verbs  originally  ending  in  -dyw  [-'ano],  however,  the  regular  loss 
of  nasals  before  voiceless  fricatives  (e.g.  payBdyw  [man'Gano]  ‘I  learn’  >  [ma'Bano], 
Xayxdy CO  [lag  'xano]  ‘I  obtain  by  lot’  >  [la'xano] ,  TuyxhEco  [tigxano]  ‘I  happen’  >  [ti  'xano] ) 
gave  the  impression  that  the  new  presents  in  -afyco  [-'eno]  were  formed  to  the  aorist 
stem:  e.g.  paO-acvco  [ma'0eno]/aorist  Gpa9-a  ['ema9a],  Xax-atyco  [la'5eno]/aorist  e-Xax-a 
['elaxa]  etc.  This  led  to  -afyco  [-'eno]  being  used  quite  productively  to  create  new 
presents  to  aorist  stems,  e.g.  Xa(3-aLyto  [la'veno]  ‘I  take’  to  aorist  e-Xa(3-a  ['elava], 
as  a  replacement  for  XapfBdyco  [lam'vano]  (a  learned  pronunciation),  even  though 
the  combination  -p(3-,  pronounced  [-mb-],  was  permissible  by  the  rules  of  spoken 
Greek. 

A  good  example  of  such  an  extension  is  provided  by  the  case  of  (ttir-dy-to  [(il'payo] 
‘I  go’.  Originally,  the  aorist  of  this  verb  was  w-fiyay-oy  [i'piyayon],  but  the  clumsy 
root  reduplication  was  dropped  in  popular  speech  to  give  (hltT-fjy-a  [(ilpiya]  (modern 
TTfjya  ['piya]),  with  subjunctive  (ij)Tr-d(y)-CLi  [(i)'pa[y]o]  (modern  Ttaai  ['pao]).  Since  this 
last  was  homophonous  with  the  present  indicative,  a  new  present  (WTr-ay-afyoi 
[(i)pa'jeno]  was  built  to  the  stem  (Wiray-  [(ijpay-],  and  subsequently  this  was  remod¬ 
elled  on  the  basis  of  the  aorist  indicative  (e)TTfjy-a  [(e) 'piya],  to  give  modern  irgyafycci 
[pi'jeno].  A  similar  remodelling  was  involved  in  TTaOafytij  [pa'Beno]  ‘I  suffer’  (for  clas¬ 
sical  TtdCTxco  ['pasxo]),  on  the  basis  of  aorist  etraGa  ['epa0a],  and  TreGafycij  [pe'Geno]  ‘I 
die’  (for  dtroGyriaKto  [apo'Gnisko]),  on  the  basis  of  aorist  (dltr-eGay-a  [(a)'peGana],  while 
many  other  verbs  originally  ending  in  -dyco  [-'ino],  e.g.  TrXuyto  ['plino]  ‘I  wash’,  dTraXwco 
[apa'lino]  ‘I  soften’  and  Traxuyto  [pa'^ino]  ‘I  fatten/get  fat’,  were  likewise  remodelled 
with  the  now  highly  productive  -afyco  (or  -eyco)  [-'eno],  though  the  learned  and  popular 
forms  frequently  survive  together  in  Modern  Greek. 


(c)  The  suffixes  -dCco  [-'azo]/-LCco  [-'izo] 

(i)  Interaction  of  -dCcn  [-'azo]  with  nasal  formations  and  contract  verbs 

As  noted,  the  development  of  verbs  in  -ayydco  [-a'nio]  (earlier  -dyyupc  [-'animi])  took 
a  different  turn  from  the  otherwise  expected  reduction  to  -dvco  [-'ano].  Since  the  aorist 
of  TTCTayyuco  [peta'nio]  was  etreTaaa  [e'petasa],  the  alternative  model  of  verbs  in  -d^co 
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[-'azo]  (e.g.  SiKctCto  [Si'kazo],  with  aorist  (eiStKaaa  [(e)'6ikasa]  ‘I  decide/judge’)  sug¬ 
gested  itself,  and  TTerdCw  [pe'tazo]  arose  in  the  Byzantine  period  alongside  the  con¬ 
tracted  ireTOj  [pe'to].  This  last  was  originally  the  (irregular)  future,  but  began  even  in 
antiquity  to  serve  as  a  present  in  competition  with  TTeravyupL  [pe'tanimi],  on  the 
analogy  of  the  subset  of  verbs  with  presents  in  -u  [-'o]  <  -du  [-'ao]  and  aorists  in  -aaa 
[-asa],  e.g.  yeXto  [je'lo],  aorist  (elyeXaCTU  [(e)'jelasa]  T laugh’,  xaXco  [xa'lo],  aorist  (cJxdXaoa 
[(e)'xalasa]  T  loosen’.  The  eventual  result  was  a  situation  in  which  a  number  of  verbs 
once  ending  in  -dvvupt  [-'animi]  came  to  exhibit  sets  of  alternative  present-tense  forma¬ 
tions  in  -avvvist  [-a'nio],  -u  [-'o]  (<  -du  [-'ao]),  and  -d^w  [-'azo]  (the  first  disappearing 
quite  early). 


(ii)  Links  between  -dCco  [-'azo]  and  -dw  [-'ao],  -lCoj  [-'izo]  and  -ew  [-'eo[; 
confusion  with  verbs  with  velar  stems 

Some  verbs  ending  in  [-zo]  were  derived  prehistorically  by  palatalization  from 
roots  in  voiced  dentals  and  velars,  e.g.  (ppaS-  [fra6-]  ‘understanding’  ->  (fpdCto  ['frazo] 
(<  *(])pdS-j(i))  ‘I  inform,  I  tell’,  and  cXtilS-  [elpiS-]  ‘hope’  ->  cXttlCw  [el'pizo]  (<  ’''eXTTLS-jca) 
‘I  hope’,  beside  dptray-  [arpay-]  ‘robbery,  rape’  ->  dpirdCto  [ar'pazo]  (<  “'dpTTdy-joj)  ‘I 
seize/plunder’,  and  arqpLy-  [stiriy-]  ‘support’  ->  aTTipfCoj  [sti'rizo]  (<  “'aTripLy-joj)  ‘I 
support’.  But  the  ‘suffixes’  -d^w  [-'azo]  and  -iCto  [-'izo]  were  soon  detached  and  used 
toformverbsfrommany  other  roots:  thus  dyop-d  [ayo'ra]  ‘market’  ->  dyop-ddw  [ayo'razo] 
‘I  attend  market/buy’,  and  diK-q  ['6ici]  ‘justice’  ->  StK-dCoj  [di'kazo]  ‘I  judge’,  beside 
dpx-q  [ar'gi]  ‘beginning’  ->  dpx-fCw  [ar'gizo]  ‘I  begin’,  and  vop-os'  ['nomos]  ‘custom, 
law’  ->  vop-fCw  [no'mizo]  ‘I  own  by  custom/law,  I  adopt  a  custom/belief,  I  believe/ 
think’. 

The  -dC(ii  [-'azo]  type  was  chiefly  associated  with  a-stem  nouns  (as  above),  so  that 
these  verbs  often  occupied  a  place  in  the  lexicon  that  might  well  have  been  filled  by 
true  a-stem  denominatives  in  -to  [-'o]  (formed  from  -d-  [a]  +  -to  [o]).  A  similar  relation¬ 
ship  held  between  many  2nd-declension  (e/o-stem)  nouns  and  verbs  in  -iCco  [-'izo]:  we 
may  note,  beside  vopo?  ['nomos]/vopLfco  [no'mizo],  examples  like  Kairvos'  [ka'pnos] 
‘smoke’/KaTTViCco  [ka'pnizo]  ‘I  (make)  smoke’,  Xoyos-  ['loyos]  ‘reason,  word’/XoyfCopaL 
[lo'jizomai]  ‘I  reckon’.  Thus  a  significant  number  of  verbs  of  this  type  similarly  occu¬ 
pied  slots  that  might  well  have  been  filled  by  true  e/o-stem  denominatives  in  -u  [-'o] 
(formed  from  -e-  [-'e-]  +  -to  [o]). 

In  late  antique  and  early  Medieval  Greek,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  levelling.  Many 
verbs  in  -to  [-'o]  <  -dto  [-'ao]  acquired  innovative  partners  in  -d^to  [-'azo],  and  many 
verbs  in  -d^to  [-'azo]  acquired  partners  in  -co  [-'o]  (-dto  [-'ao]  type).  At  the  same  time, 
one  or  two  a-stem  nouns  were  supplied  with  a  corresponding  -d^to  [-'azo]  verb  even 
when  their  classical  partners  did  not  end  in  the  expected  -dto  [-'ao]:  e.g.  cjitoydCto 
[fo'nazo]  for  cjitoyw  [fo'no]  (<  -eto  [-'eo])  ‘I  call,  I  shout’  (cf.  cfitoyf)  [fo'ni]  ‘voice,  cry’). 
In  a  similar  fashion,  many  verbs  in  -(o  [-'o]  <  -eto  [-'eo]  were  paired  with  novel  forms 
in  -LCto  [-'izo],  and  others  in  -iCto  [-'izo]  were  paired  with  new  forms  in  -to  [-'o]  (-eto 
[-'eo]  type),  a  process  supported  by  their  ‘common’  aorists  in  [-isa]  (i.e.  -qaa  for  the 
-eto  [-'eo]  type,  and  -taa  for  the  -iCto  [-'izo]  type).  In  addition,  a  number  of  the  contract 
verbs  in  -(o  [-'o]  <  -oto  [-'oo],  originally  a  distinct  subclass  of  2nd-declension  denomina¬ 
tives,  were  also  attracted  to  this  pattern,  even  though  most  were  replaced  by  -toyto 
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[-'ono]  formations  (see  (b)  above):  e.g.  KenTpi^w  [cen'drizo]  ‘I  sting’,  beside  KenTpcovto 
[cen'drono]  ‘I  sting,  I  graft’. 

We  should  note  finally  that  established  forms  like  yeyeL-d(C)oj  [je'ji-a(z)o]  ‘I  grow  a 
beard’,  6iipLL-d(C)w  [0i'mj-a(z)o]  ‘I  burn  incense’,  opyi-dCeo  [or'j-azo]  ‘I  celebrate  (rites)’, 
derived  originally  from  2nd-declension  neuters  in  -(e)L-oy  [-ion],  led  to  the  general 
substitution  of  -d^to  [-'azoj  whenever  the  stem  ended  in  [i/jj:  e.g.  TrXayLdCto  [pla'jazo] 
‘I  lay  down’  (for  TrXayLO)  [plaji'o]  <  -ooi  [-'oo],  cf.  TiXdyLOS'  ['plajos]  ‘sideways’/TrXdyL(o)y 
['plaji(n)]  ‘side’);  XcyidCo)  [lo'jazo]  ‘I  reckon,  I  think  (of)’  (cf.  X6yL(o)y  ['loji(n)]  ‘word, 
saying,  reason’);  (olpoidCw  [(o)'mjazo]  ‘liken,  be  like’  (for  opoLw  [omi'o]  <  ow  [-'oo], 
cf.  opoLOS"  ['omjos]  ‘like’). 

Though  only  the  verbs  in  -^o)  [-zo]  from  velar  stems  originally  had  aorists  in  -^a 
[-ksa]  (as  opposed  to  -aa  [-sa]  for  the  dental  stems),  the  aorists  of  non-velar  [-zo] 
verbs  had  begun  to  adopt  -^a  [-ksa]  dialectally  even  in  classical  Greek  (principally  in 
West  Greek,  and  then  Thessalian,  Boeotian  and  Arcado-Cypriot).  This  interference 
became  much  more  widespread  in  the  early  middle  ages  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  in  -to 
[-'o]  (<  -dto  [-'ao])/-dCco  [-'azo],  so  that  (fitoydCto  [fo'nazo]  ‘I  cry,  I  shout’,  for  example, 
shows  only  the  aorist  (e)cp(j)va^a  [(e)'fonaksa].  We  may  compare  (SaoTto  [va'sto]  (innova- 
tive)/(3aaTdCto  [va'stazo]  ‘I  lift’  with  aorist  (e)(3daTa^a  [(e)'vastaksa]  for  earlier  e[3daTaaa 
[e'vastasa];  TreTto  [pe'to]/TTeTdC(o  [pe'tazo]  (innovative)  ‘I  spread  out’  (later  confused 
with  TTCTopaL  ['petome]/'LiTTapaL  ['iptame]  ‘I  fly’)  with  aorist  (e)tTeTa^a  [(e)'petaksa]  for 
earlier  eTreraCTa  [e'petasa];  and  (fjcaw  [fi'so]/(])UCTdC(o  [fi'sazo]  (innovative)  ‘I  blow’  with 
aorist  (elcfujori^a  [(e)'fisiksa]  for  earlier  ecfiuariCTa  [e'fisisa].  Though  in  many  such  cases 
it  was  the  contract  variant  which  finally  prevailed,  it  was  often  the  -?a  [-ksa]  aorist, 
originally  associated  with  the  longer  form,  that  remained  in  use  alongside  it  (though 
note  aTTd(C)oj  ['spa(z)o]/eaTTaaa  ['espasa]  ‘I  break’,  CTKd(C)w  ['ska(z)o]/eCTKaaa  ['eskasa]  ‘I 
burst’). 

Still  further  confusion  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  classical  Greek  verbs  derived  from 
roots  ending  in  voiceless  velars  had  presents  in  -aato  [-so]  (Attic  -ttoi  [-to])  and  aorists 
in  -^a  [-ksa],  e.g.  cfiuXaK-  [filak-]  ‘guard’  ->  (JwXdaao)  [fi'la-so]  ‘I  guard’,  aorist  (e)(f>vXa^a 
[(e)'filaksa].  Since  the  ending  [-so]  was  the  principal  mark  of  the  aorist  subjunctive  (cf. 
dyaiTCj  [aya'po]  ‘I  love’/aorist  subjunctive  dyairfiau  [aya'pi-so];  ypdifioj  ['yrafo]  ‘I  write’/ 
aorist  subjunctive  ypdijioj  ['yrap-so];  eXTrlCto  [el'pizo]  ‘I  hope’/aorist  subjunctive  eXTrlaoi 
[el'pi-so];  dyopdCw  [ayo'razo]  ‘I  buy’/aorist  subjunctive  dyopdaco  [ayo'ra-so],  and  so 
on  for  most  verb  classes),  verbs  with  present  indicative  in  -aaoi  [-so]  were  widely 
transferred  to  the  velar  subtype  of  -dCw  verbs,  following  the  model  of  dpirdCto  [ar'pazo]/ 
apTTa(^a  ['arpaksa]  ‘I  snatch,  I  seize’  etc.  Thus  rdCto  ['tazo]  replaced  TdoCTw  ['taso]  ‘I 
arrange,  I  fix’  (though  with  new  and  old  forms  now  semantically  differentiated,  rdCto 
['tazo]  =  ‘I  promise’),  dXXdCto  [a'lazo]  replaced  dXXdoaa)  [a'laso]  ‘I  change’,  and  Tapd^oj 
[ta'razo]  replaced  rapdcraw  [ta'raso]  ‘I  disturb’  etc. 

A  few  verbs  in  -daau  [-'aso],  however,  most  notably  (jivXdaao)  [fi'laso]  ‘I  guard’, 
acquired  partners  of  the  -dto  [-'ao]  type  on  the  model  of  the  type  seen  in  TreTto  [pe'to] 
(rather  than  TTerdCto  [pe'tazo]).  But  by  the  time  this  happened,  the  more  common 
contract  verbs  of  the  -dto  [-'ao]  type  had  begun  to  add  characteristic  person/number 
endings  to  the  ‘opaque’  contracted  suffix  of  the  3sg  (see  (e)  below  for  a  fuller  account 
of  this  development  and  its  ramifications).  Thus  3sg  TreTq  [pe'ta],  for  example,  often 
became  TreTd-et  [pe'ta-i],  with  the  addition  of  the  regular  3sg  ending.  Subsequently,  Isg 
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TTeTw  [pe'to],  as  the  sole  form  in  the  singular  paradigm  lacking  the  [-a-]  element,  was 
replaced  by  TTCTd-to  [pe'tao],  and  the  result  was  a  mixed  paradigm  containing  both 
contracted  and  apparently  decontracted  forms  (the  latter  occurring  before  the  vocalic 
endings):  thus  TTCTd-o)  [pe'tao],  TTCTd-s'  [pe'tas],  TTCTd-cL  [pe'tai].  In  the  plural,  however, 
the  original  endings  of  the  first-  and  third-person  forms,  namely  -upev  [-'omen]  and 
-ajoL  [-'osi],  were  widely  replaced  from  Roman  times  onwards  by  the  more  frequent 
-oi)pe(y)  [-'ume(n)]  and  -oiiat  [-'usi]  (again  see  (e)  below),  though  in  popular  speech 
many  common  verbs  generalized  the  a-vowel  of  the  singular  and  2pl  (TreTdre  [pe'tate]) 
to  give:  TTCTd-pe  [pe'tame],  TTCTd-Te  [pe'tate],  TTeTd-CTL/TTeTd-y(e)  [pe'tasi/pe'tan(e)]  (for 
the  alternative  3pl  endings,  see  11.8.6,  (35),  below).  This  version  of  the  paradigm  is 
now  compulsory  for  oirdto  ['spao]  ‘I  break’  and  otcda)  ['skao]  T  burst’,  and  is  still  very 
commonly  used  with  verbs  that  lack  learned  associations. 

It  was  natural  that  a  palatal  glide  [-]-]  began  to  appear  in  this  type  between  [-a-]  and 
the  new  3sg  ending  to  give  [-'a(j)i],  and  the  corresponding  velar  [-Y-]  was  then  inserted 
optionally  between  [-a-]  and  the  Isg  ending  to  give  [-'a(Y)o].  This  led  to  considerable 
interference  between  the  -doj  [-'ao]  contract  verbs  and  verb  forms  in  -dyto  [-'ayo]  with 
an  original  velar  in  the  stem  (see  immediately  below),  and  eventually  to  general  confu¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  intervocalic  [-y-/-]-]  was  serving  as  an  optional  hiatus  blocker  or 
represented  the  final  consonant  of  a  verb  with  a  velar  in  the  root/stem. 

The  influence  of  written  Greek  eventually  led  to  the  elimination  of  the  by-forms  of 
the  present  tense  containing  epenthetic  [-y-/-]-],  though  they  sometimes  survive  dialec- 
tally,  and,  quite  exceptionally,  the  variants  cJiuXdto/cfiuXdYw  [fi'lao]/[fi'layo]  ‘I  guard’  are 
both  still  available  in  standard  Modern  Greek.  But  the  earlier  presence  of  intervocalic 
[-y-/j-]  in  the  present  paradigm  led,  on  the  misunderstanding  that  this  was  a  part  of 
the  root/stem,  to  the  formation  of  a  parallel  imperfect  in  -ay-a  [-aya],  though  the 
development  was  also  promoted  by  the  generalization  of  the  glides  that  arose  in  the 
distended  (recharacterized)  forms  of  the  3sg  imperfect,  just  as  in  the  corresponding  3sg 
presents:  i.e.  ‘opaque’  contracted  3sg  -a  +  ‘regular’  -e  >  -a(y)£  [-a(j)e].  This  variant  of 
the  imperfect,  characteristic  of  southern  areas,  is  still  common  in  colloquial  speech, 
with  the  velar/palatal  element  retained  throughout  the  paradigm,  though  the  grammar 
books  routinely  recommend  the  alternative  form  in  -ouaa  [-'usa]  (on  which,  see  (e) 
below).  In  the  case  of  cjiuXaiylo)  [fi'layo],  however,  along  with  aKdo)  ['skao]  ‘I  burst’  and 
CTTTdoj  ['spao]  ‘I  break’,  the  imperfect  in  -aya  [-aya]  is  in  fact  the  only  option,  and  in 
this  respect  these  verbs  pattern  with  those  discussed  in  (iii). 

(Hi)  The  ‘reduced’  paradigm  of  certain  verbs  with  velar  and  vowel  stems 

These  same  developments  also  affected  a  small  number  of  verb  forms  ending  originally 
in  -dyco  [-'ayo],  e.g.  Isg  present/lsg  aorist  subjunctive  (Hirdyw  [(i)'payo]  ‘I  go/I  may  go’, 
Isg  aorist  subjunctive  (pdyt)  ['fayo]  ‘I  may  eat’,  and  then  spread  to  other  verbs  with 
roots  ending  in  vowel  +  -y-  [-y-],  such  as  Xeyw  ['leyo]  ‘I  say’.  Since  it  seemed  that  the 
velar/palatal  glides  could  be  added  or  omitted  freely  in  the  l/3sg  forms  of  the  large 
-d(y)u  [-'a(y)o]  class,  we  also  begin  to  find  Trdcij  ['pao],  cpato  ['fao]  and  Xeoj  ['leo],  as  if 
the  velar  here  were  also  merely  epenthetic.  The  first  member  of  each  pair  naturally 
shows  ‘reduced’  forms  of  2sg  and  l/2/3pl,  as  if  these  too  were  contract  verbs.  Thus 
on  the  model  of  the  paradigm  of: 
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Sg  1  TTeTd(Y)-(jj 

2  TTeTd-s- 

3  ■T\eTa(y)-ei 


[pet'a[YJoJ  PI 

[pet'asj 

[pet'a(j)i] 


1  TTera-pe 

2  TTera-Te 

3  TCTa-aL/TTeTa-y(e) 


[pet'amej 

[pet'atej 

[pet'asi/pet'an(e)] 


we  also  get: 

Sg  1  TTcKy^ai 

2  Tia-s' 

3  irdlyPeL 


['pa(Y)oJ  PI 

IpasJ 

[p'a(j)i] 


1  Tid-pe 

2  Tid-Te 

3  iTd-aL/iTd-y(e) 


['pamej 

L'pateJ 

['pasi/'pan(e)] 


Ae('y)-to  ['le(Y)o]  then  followed  the  established  pattern,  with  the  endings  similarly  added 
directly  to  an  apparent  vowel-stem: 


Sg  1  Xelyl-w  ['le(Y)o] 

2  Xe-?  [les] 

3  Xelyki  ['le(j)i] 


Pi  1  Xe-pe(y)  ['leme(n)] 

2  Xe-re  ['lete] 

3  Xe-aL/Xe-y(e)  ['lesi/'len[e]] 


In  the  3sg  we  also  find  ird  [pa]  and  Xe  [le],  on  the  analogy  of  the  original  3sg  TreTg 
[pe'ta],  in  which  the  ‘ending’  appeared  to  be  simply  the  final  stem  vowel,  though 
the  latter  has  now  disappeared  from  standard  Modern  Greek  while  the  former  is 
showing  characteristic  signs  of  grammaticalization  (=  ‘be  going  to’  with  ya  [na],  Tsakali 
(2003)). 

Exceptionally,  the  verb  0eXco  ['Oelo]  ‘I  wish’  also  developed  some  short 
forms,  namely  2sg  Seg  [0es],  3sg  6e  [0e],  Ipl  6epe  ['0eme],  2pl  Oere  ['0ete],  3pl 
6eaL/6ey(e)  ['0esi/'0en(e)],  of  which  only  the  2nd-person  forms  are  now  widely  used. 
One  might  speculate  that  in  areas  characterized  by  palatalization  of  liquids  the  result¬ 
ing  palatal  lateral  [X]  in  3sg  SeXei  ['0eXi]  sounded  sufficiently  like  [j]  for  this  form  to 
be  partly  assimilated  to  the  model  of  3sg  Xeyei  ['leji],  which  had  the  alternants  Xeei 
['lei]  and  Xe  [le],  so  that  once  3sg  0e  [0e]  had  emerged,  a  (partial)  short-form  paradigm 
could  be  built  to  this  base. 

Eventually,  this  type  of  paradigm  was  further  extended  to  a  number  of  verbs  whose 
root  originally  ended  in  a  vowel,  so  that  dKou-oi  [a'kuo]  ‘I  hear’,  for  example,  came  to 
be  conjugated:  dKoO-9  [a'kus],  dKod-ei  [a'kui],  dKou-pe(y)  [a'kume(n)],  dKoO-re  [a'kute], 
dKoO-aL/dKoO-y(e)  [a'kusi/a'kun(e)],  the  process  in  this  case  being  aided  by  the  regular 
deletion  of  one  of  the  like  vowels  in  the  3pl  in  popular  speech  (dKotJouai 
[a'kuusi]  >  [a'kusi]).  Reduced  paradigms  of  dKouto  [a'kuo]  ‘I  hear’,  Kaioj  ['ceo]  ‘I  burn’, 
KXaLO)  ['kleo]  ‘I  weep’,  Xe(y)u  ['le(Y)o]  ‘I  say’,  cjiTaLto  ['fteo]  ‘I  am  to  blame’  and 
TpCL)(y)cu  ['tro(Y)o]  ‘I  eat’  are  now  standard  in  Modern  Greek. 

On  the  model  of  Xey-u  ['leYo]/XGoj  ['leo]  etc.,  these  verbs  were  also  subject  to 
optional  velar/palatal  epenthesis  in  1/3  sg  of  the  imperfective  stem,  giving  dKouy-to  [a'kuyo] 
beside  dKou-u  [a'kuo],  Kaiy-u  ['ceyo]  ‘I  burn’,  beside  Kai-to  ['ceo],  though  the  process 
was  supported,  as  before,  by  the  glides  that  arose  spontaneously  in  forms  such  as  3sg 
present  KXaKyjeL  ['kle(j)i]  or  3sg  imperfect  CKXadyle  ['ekle(j)e].  The  secondary  character 
of  these  glides  is  shown  by  the  retention  of  the  original  aorists  in  -aa  [-sa]  (e.g.  dKouaa 
['akusa]  ‘I  heard’),  though  they  were  generalized  through  the  imperfective  paradigm 
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Other  than  the  present  indicative  in  the  now  familiar  way  (cf.  dKOuya  [’akuya]  ‘I 
was  hearing/listening,  I  used  to  hear/listen’,  dKohyovTas'  [a'kuyontasj  ‘hearing/listening’ 

etc.)- 

(d)  The  suffix  -euco  [-'evo]  and  its  influence:  verbs  in  -ttto)  [-pto] 

A  few  words  also  need  to  be  said  about  the  highly  productive  class  of  verbs  with  the 
suffix  -euu  [-'evo].  Already  a  growing  class  in  Ancient  Greek,  this  continued  to  add 
new  members  throughout  the  middle  ages.  But  the  shift  in  pronunciation  from  classical 
[-eu(w)o:],  aorist  -euaa  [-eusa],  to  [-'evo],  aorist  -eipa  [-epsa]  (cf.  (12a)  above),  had 
profound  consequences  in  that  the  now  very  frequent  pattern  of  present  in  accented 
vowel  +  [-vo]  with  aorist  in  [-psa]  (earlier  confined  to  a  handful  of  verbs  such  as  TpL[3a) 
['trivo]/eTpu(ja  ['etripsa]  ‘rub’)  led  quickly  to  the  formation  of  analogous  innovative 
presents  to  virtually  all  -ipa  [-psa]  aorists:  e.g.  KXe(3a)  ['klevo]  ‘I  steal’  (for  Kketr™ 
['klepto])  to  aorist  eKXeipa  ['eklepsa];  Koflto  ['kovo]  ‘I  cut’  (for  kotttw  ['kopto])  to  aorist 
EKOipa  ['ekopsa];  Kptj(3aj  ['krivo]  ‘I  hide’  (for  KpuTTTW  ['kripto])  to  aorist  CKpuifia  ['ekripsa]; 
yL|3u  ['nivo]  ‘I  wash’  (for  vltttoj  ['nipto])  to  aorist  eviipa  ['enipsa];  pdpto  ['ravo]  ‘I  sew’ 
(for  pdiTTw  ['rapto])  to  aorist  eppaipa  ['erapsa];  CTKd(3a)  ['skavo]  ‘I  dig’  (for  aKdir™ 
['skapto])  to  aorist  eaKoifia  ['eskapsa]  etc.  This  last  type  was  further  supported  by  the 
natural  evolution  of  verbs  ending  originally  in  -auu  [-'avo],  aorist  -aipa  [-apsa],  such 
as  TTauco  ['pavo]  ‘I  stop’. 

Occasionally,  however,  other  considerations  produced  a  different  outcome,  so 
that  pdcfioj  ['vafo]  ‘I  dip,  I  dye’,  for  example,  replaced  pdirTco  ['vapto],  partly  on  the 
analogy  of  ypdcfjo)  ['yrafo]  ‘I  write’,  partly  to  avoid  the  vaguely  ridiculous  (Bdpoj  ['vavo]. 
We  should  also  note  the  existence  of  by-forms  displaying  the  expected  phonetic 
outcome  -(jiTto  [-fto],  which  were  once  widespread,  and  in  later  times  particularly 
characteristic  of  Cyprus,  the  northern  dialects  and  the  speech  of  Constantinople.  In 
some  cases  these  have  also  prevailed  in  the  standard  language  over  the  analogical  -(Bcj 
[-vo]  type  (e.g.  pXdc])™  ['vlafto]  ‘I  damage’),  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  original  form 
in  -TTTO)  [-pto]  also  to  have  been  reintroduced  as  a  variant  from  the  learned  tradition 
(sometimes  completely  superseding  the  alternatives,  as  with  KaXuTTTO)  [ka'lipto]  ‘I 
cover’). 

In  the  south-eastern  dialects,  Cretan  and  the  Old  Athenian  group,  -euw  [-'evo]  regu¬ 
larly  takes  the  form  -euytu  [-'evyo],  and  the  epenthesis  is  sometimes  extended  to  [-'avo]. 
The  phenomenon  is  still  poorly  understood  (cf.  Krumbacher  (1886),  Chatzidakis 
(1892),  Kretschmer  (1905)  for  a  variety  of  competing  theories),  though  some  of  the 
earliest  attested  examples,  if  the  manuscript  readings  can  be  trusted,  apparently  date 
from  around  the  8th  century  (cf.  Jannaris  (1897:  220)).  It  is  probably  simplest  to 
assume  that  -euw  was  pronounced  uniformly  as  [-eu(w)o:]  in  the  classical  period,  and 
that  the  subsequent  shift  of  [eu]  >  [ew]  >  [ep/ev]  produced  standard  late  antique  [-'evo], 
with  automatic  simplification  of  the  geminate  in  the  intermediate  [-'ew(w)o].  In  some 
areas,  however,  geminates  were  retained.  Thus  even  though  the  phenomenon  is  residual 
in  the  remnants  of  the  Old  Athenian  group,  it  remains  standard  in  the  south-eastern 
area,  and  may  once  have  been  characteristic  of  early  medieval  Cretan  too.  In  these 
dialects  we  may  assume  that  [-'ewwo]  >  [-'ePy^o],  the  second  member  of  the  cluster 
resulting  from  assimilatory  fricativization,  and  representing  the  still  characteristically 
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Greek  pronunciation  of  English  /w/  in  words  such  as  woman  ['y^uman].  This  would 
then  develop  naturally  into  the  attested  [-'evyo]. 

(e)  The  contract  verbs 

Since  these  classes  have  already  been  partly  discussed  above,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  list 
the  principal  points  concerning  the  -dto  [-'ao]  and  -cto  [-'eo]  types  (the  -ou  [-'oo]  class 
having  been  eliminated  in  the  early  middle  ages,  as  noted). 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  aorist  systems  of  the  -dto  [-'ao]  and  -eto  ['eoj  types 
were  already  identical  in  classical  Greek  (i.e.  with  stem  in  -p-  [-i-]),  and  only  a  handful 
of  irregular  verbs  retained  the  [-a-]  or  [-e-]  of  the  imperfective.  The  major  developments 
in  post-classical  and  Medieval  Greek  therefore  concern  the  imperfective  system,  where 
much  reciprocal  interference  is  already  apparent  in  both  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Egyptian  papyri  from  the  early  centuries  AD  onwards.  The  vast  majority  of  such  cases 
involve  the  substitution  of  -oO-  [-'u-j  (<  -e+o-  [-'eo-j)  for  -to  [-'o-j  (<  -d-f-o-  [-'ao-j)  in 
the  Isg  imperfect,  the  l/3pl  present  and  imperfect,  and  the  participles  of  the  -dco  [-'ao] 
class,  a  development  probably  due  to  the  greater  frequency  of  the  former,  which 
occurred  not  only  in  the  -eu  [-'eo]  type,  but  even  more  widely  in  the  -ou  [-'oo]  class 
(prior  to  its  recharacterization  in  -ojuu  [-'ono]);  indeed,  most  imperfective  forms  of  this 
subtype  were  already  homophonous  with  those  of  the  -eu  [-'eo]  class,  and  even  those 
that  remained  distinct  in  principle  (e.g.  the  infinitive,  2pl  present  and  2sg/pl  imperfect, 
all  with  -oO-  [-'u-]  <  -6+e-  [-'oe-]  rather  than  -el-  [-'i-]  -e-i-e-  [-'ee-])  were  often  levelled 
to  it  in  practice,  albeit  with  many  anomalous  spellings,  particularly  -ot-  for  -et-  [-i-]. 

Though  many  common  -dto  [-'ao]  verbs  eventually  generalized  [-a-]  (giving  present 
-dlylto  [-'a[Y]o],  imperfect  -aya  [-aya],  as  noted),  the  forms  of  the  present  and  imperfect 
most  often  used  in  the  later  middle  ages  were  as  follows:'^ 


i)  Present: 

Sg 

1 

-OJ 

[-'o] 

PI 

1 

-oOpe(v) 

[-'ume(n)] 

2 

-ag 

[-'as] 

2 

-are 

[-'ate] 

3 

-a 

[-’a] 

3 

-o0aL/-o0y(e) 

[-'usi/-'un(e)] 

ii)  Imperfect: 

Sg 

1 

-ovv 

[-un] 

PI 

1 

-oupe(v) 

[-'ume(n)] 

2 

-ag 

[-as] 

2 

-are 

[-'ate] 

3 

-aiv) 

[-a(n)] 

3 

-ovvie) 

[-un(e)] 

But  since  verbs  of  the  -du  [-'ao]  class  were  by  now  more  numerous  in  popular  speech 
than  those  of  the  -eu  [-'eo]  type  (many  of  which  had  a  learned  character),  the  mixed 
paradigms  in  (i)  and  (ii)  gradually  attracted  the  majority  of  verbs  of  the  latter  class 
that  still  remained  in  common  use,  principally  on  the  basis  of  the  subset  of  already 
shared  forms  containing  -ou-  [-u-].  Thus  the  present  endings  2sg  -el?  [-'is],  3sg  -el  [-'i] 
and  2pl  -elre  [-'ite]  were  eventually  replaced  by  -dg'  [-'as],  -a  [-'a]  and  -are  [-'ate]  (with 
the  a-vowel  optionally  generalized  throughout  the  paradigm  in  the  modern  period). 
The  imperfect  endings  2sg  -eig  [-is],  3sg  -et  [-i]  and  2pl  -Gtc  [-'ite]  similarly  began  to 
be  replaced  by  -ag  [-as],  -a  [-a]  and  -are  [-'ate],  though  here  the  original  forms  were 
retained  in  parallel  use  for  longer,  and  so  subject  to  further  developments  in  their  own 
right  (see  below). 
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The  conflation  process  can  be  seen  in  progress  in  the  vernacular  texts  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  but  its  completion  belongs  to  the  early  modern  period.  The  remain¬ 
ing  -eoj  [-'eo]  verbs,  along  with  their  traditional  paradigm,  were  progressively  conflned 
to  the  learned  language  and  the  formal  speech  of  the  educated  minority  (for  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  exceptions,  see  below),  though  many  such  verbs  have  since  been  reintroduced 
into  standard  Modern  Greek  from  the  learned  tradition. 

Paradigmatic  interference  naturally  extended  also  to  the  medio-passive  paradigm, 
where  a  similar  substitution  of  -ou-  [-'u-]  for  -6j-  [-'o-]  took  place  in  the  -dto  [-'ao] 
subtype:  thus  Isg  present  -oupuL  [-'ume]  replaced  -upaL  [-'ome],  and  l/3pl  present 
"OijpeGa  ["'ume0a]/-oDvTaL  [-'unde]  replaced  -topeBa  [-'ome6a]/-6jL’TaL  [-'ondej.  This 
paradigm,  which  retained  2/3sg  -aaaL  [-'asejAaTai  [-'ate]  and  2pl  -aa6e  [-'as9e],  then 
attracted  the  commonly  used  ‘deponent’  (i.e.  middle  only)  verbs  of  the  -eu  [-'eo]  class, 
such  as  (j)o3oijpaL  [fo'vume]  ‘I  am  afraid’,  BupoOpai  [Gi'mume]  ‘I  remember’  and 
XuTToDpaL  [li'pume]  ‘I  regret’.  These  verbs  have  retained  their  mixed  paradigm  in 
Modern  Greek,  but  with  the  addition  of  Isg  -apai  [-'ame],  increasingly  now  standard¬ 
ized,  and  one  or  two  more  recent  changes  to  the  endings,  cf.  11.8.6  (35d). 

The  medio-passive  paradigm  of  the  great  majority  of  -dto  [-'ao]  verbs,  however, 
began  to  be  remodelled  in  the  later  middle  ages  on  the  basis  of  earlier  developments 
in  the  -cw  [-'eo]  class.  These  began  in  the  imperfect  active,  where  they  were  eventually 
superseded,  but  also  spread  to  the  passive  voice,  where  they  predominated.  Thus  while 
the  changes  in  (ii)  above  were  still  in  progress,  an  alternative  development  began  to 
affect  the  original  3sg  imperfect  of  -cto  [-'eo]-verbs,  namely  -et  [-i]  (<  -e  +  e  [-ee]).  Since 
this  was  homophonous  with  the  regular  ending  of  the  3sg  present,  it  was  widely 
recharacterized  (like  the  corresponding  -a  [-a]  of  the  -dto  [-'ao]  class)  by  the  addition 
of  the  normal  3sg  imperfect  termination,  to  give  -eL-e(y)  [-(i)je(n)],  e.g.  (e)KpdTeLe(y) 
[(e)'kratje(n)]  ‘s/he  used  to  hold’.  This  development  also  led  to  the  change  of  2sg 
(e)KpdTeLS'  [(e)'kratis]  to  (e)KpdTeLes-  [(e)'kratjes]  (and  perhaps  of  2pl  (elKparelTe 
[(e)kra'tite]  to  (elKpaTeteTe  [(e)kra'tjete]);  in  some  varieties  the  singular  was  then  fully 
regularized,  giving  Isg  (elKpaTCta  [(e)'kratja].  In  the  case  of  -eto  [-'eo]  verbs  still  in 
regular  use,  these  new  forms  began  to  supersede  not  only  those  of  the  original  paradigm 
but  also  the  ‘interpolated’  -dto  [-'ao]  forms  of  (ii). 

In  the  plural  of  the  imperfect,  however,  a  different  set  of  innovations  began  to  take 
place  in  the  late  middle  ages.  The  changes  involved  started  in  the  mixed  paradigm  of 
(i)  above  and  gradually  spread  to  the  singular,  the  new  paradigm  eventually  replacing 
all  other  options  apart  from  -aya  [  ayaj  (i.e.  not  only  (ii),  but  also  the  innovative  -eto 
[-'eo]  forms  just  described).  Since  the  old  3pl  imperfect  -ouy  [-un]  was  homophonous 
with  both  the  Isg  form  and  the  regular  3pl  present  of  non-contract  verbs,  it  was  widely 
replaced  by  -ouaay  [-'usan]  (with  the  accented  syllable  following  that  of  l/2pl)  through 
the  incorporation  of  aorist  -aav  [-san]  as  a  formally  distinctive  ‘3pl  past-tense’  suffix. 
Examples  already  occur  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea.  (A  similar  development 
in  non-contract  verbs  was  seen  in  ancient  Koine  forms  such  as  3pl  imperfect 
eypdcfioaay  [e'yrafosan]  ‘they  used  to  write/were  writing’  etc.,  as  discussed  in  Part  I 
(cf.  5.8).) 

Subsequently,  the  element  -oua-  [-'us-]  was  extended  to  Ipl,  where  the  instability  of 
the  syllabic  augment  had  led  to  frequent  homophony  between  present  and  imperfect: 
thus  yeXoupe(y)  [je'lume(n)]  ‘we  laugh’/(e)yeXoOpe(y)  [(e)je'lume(n)]  ‘we  were  laughing’ 
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->  Yf^oO|j.e(v)  [je'lume(n)]/(e)Ye\ouaa|j.e(v)  [(e)je'lusame(n)].  Then,  during  the  early 
modern  period,  a  full  imperfect  paradigm  in  -oDaa  [-'usa],  -Quaes'  [-'uses],  -ecu  [-'use(n)] 
etc.  was  gradually  constructed  to  this  model,  the  process  being  completed  first  in 
northern  dialects,  including  that  of  Constantinople.  Earlier,  however,  plural  forms  of 
this  type  were  combined  with  elements  taken  from  the  other  competing  paradigms.  In 
standard  Modern  Greek  (perhaps  as  a  direct  result  of  the  influx  of  speakers  from  the 
Ottoman  capital  during  the  19th  century),  the  -ouaa  [-'usa]  forms  are  now  regarded 
as  the  norm  for  contract  verbs,  especially  in  learned  verbs  of  the  -ecu  [-'eo]  class,  though 
more  ‘popular’  verbs  of  the  -dco  [-'ao]  type  (e.g.  KpaTco/Kpardcu  [kra'to/kra'tao]  ‘I  hold’ 
etc.)  still  retain  -oyo  [-aya]  in  the  colloquial  speech  of  many  Greeks,  especially  in  the 
south. 

But  before  these  changes  took  place,  the  substitution  of  -ece-  [-je-]  for  -ec-  [-i-]  in 
the  imperfect  active  of  popular  verbs  of  the  -ecu  [-'eo]  type  (cf.  3sg  (elKparece  [(e)'kratje] 
etc.)  had  led  to  a  parallel  substitution  in  the  3sg  and  2pl  of  the  imperfect  medio-passive 
(i.e.  -eTTo(v)  [-'ito(n)]  >  -eieroiv)  [-'jeto(n)],  and  -eTa0e  [-'is9e]  >  -eieaOe  [-'jeste]).  Since 
this  tense  was  little  used  in  popular  speech  in  the  middle  ages,  we  have  only  a  limited 
picture  of  the  conjugation  of  both  contract  and  non-contract  verbs  from  the  small 
number  of  attested  examples  and  the  evidence  of  dialect  variants  in  the  popular  speech 
of  the  19th  century  (cf.  Thumb  (1912:  156,  171-2,  175),  and  see  (35e)  below  for 
details).  From  the  imperfect,  the  innovation  spread  to  the  present  middle/passive, 
affecting  2/3sg  (-Gaat  [-'ise]/-aTaL  [-'ite]),  and  2pl  (-efoGe  [-'is9e]),  so  as  to  give  the 
paradigm  in  (iii):^^ 

(iii)  Sg  1  -ou-pac  [-'umai]  PI  1  -ou-peare  [-'umeste] 

2  -eie-aaL  [-'jesai]  2  -eie-GTe  [-'jeste] 

3  -ece-Tac  [-'jetai]  3  -ou-yrac  [-'unde] 

Subsequently,  the  -ou-  [-u-]  element  of  Isg  and  l/3pl  was  adapted  to  the  other  forms, 
giving  -CLOU-  [-ju-]: 

(iv)  Sg  1  -ecou-pat  [-'jumai]  Pi  1  -ecou-peare  [-'jumeste] 

2  -ece-aac  [-'jesai]  2  -eie-are  [-'jeste] 

3  -ece-Tac  [-'jetai]  3  -ecou-yrac  [-'junde] 

And  finally,  though  these  changes  belong  properly  to  the  modern  period,  the  -ece-  [-'je-] 
formant  was  generalized  to  Isg,  while  -eui-  [-'jo-]  was  substituted  for  -ecou-  [-'ju-]  on 
the  basis  of  the  regular  -cipaare  [-'omaste]  of  non-contract  verbs  (see  (35d)  for  details); 
this  formant  was  then  sometimes  extended  to  2pl  (giving  -eco-are  [-'joste]). 

This  emerged  as  the  dominant  medio-passive  paradigm  for  all  contract  verbs,  and 
the  forms  of  the  -dw  [-'ao]  class  (other  than  deponents)  were  progressively  incorporated 
into  it  from  the  later  middle  ages  onwards.  Contemporary  Greek  therefore  uses 
dYaiTcepac  [aya'pjeme]  ‘I  am  loved’,  alongside  Kpartepac  [kra'tjeme]  ‘I  am  held’  etc. 
(the  spelling  now  standardized  with  -c-).  But  the  classical  paradigms  of  both  -dw  [-'ao] 
and  -ecu  [-'eo-]  types  were  retained  in  the  learned  language,  and  a  number  of  verbs  of 
learned  origin  still  employ  the  classical  endings  given  in  (v)  (though  often  updated  in 
l/2pl  to  -oj/ou-paoTc  [-'o/'u-maste]  and  -akl-are  [-'a/'i-ste]): 
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1,  2,  3  sg:  -(3|iaL  [-'ome] 

1,  2,  3  pi:  -wpeGa  [-'omeGa] 


-aaaL  [-'ase]  -araL  [-'ate] 
-aCT0e  [-'asGej  -wyTai  [-'onde] 


1,  2,  3  sg:  -oupai  [-'umej  -elaai  [-'isej 

1,  2,  3  pi:  -oupeGa  [-'umeGaj  -elaGe  [-'isGej 


-elTOL  [-'itej 
-oOvraL  [-’unde] 


It  was  noted  earlier  that  most  commonly  used  verbs  of  the  -eto  [-'eo]  class  were 
incorporated  into  the  combined  contract-verb  paradigms  given  in  (i)  and  (iii)/(iv).  But 
even  in  the  popular  spoken  language,  a  number  of  such  verbs  survived  into  the  later 
middle  ages  and  beyond  with  their  classical  paradigms  intact,  or  at  least  in  partial  use. 
Obvious  examples  include  [efxari'sto]  ‘I  thank’,  TtapaKaXw  [paraka'lo]  ‘I 

appeal  to/(if  you)  please’,  XaXdo  [la'lo]  ‘I  speak’,  Kpara  [kra'to]  ‘I  hold/keep’, 
Geojpoj  [Geo'ro]  ‘I  consider’.  There  was,  however,  some  uncertainty  even  in  these  cases, 
and  a  number  have  now  been  partly  or  wholly  absorbed  into  the  combined  paradigms 
(e.g.  KpoTOj  [kra'to]  in  its  entirety,  XaXoj  [la'lo]  in  the  middle/passive,  the  active  of 
TTapaKaXw  [paraka'lo]  optionally  and  its  passive  obligatorily  etc.). 

Despite  occasional  dialectal  variants  of  the  -dtu  [-'ao]  type,  one  verb  that  generally 
remained  strongly  in  the  -ecu  [-'eo]  camp  was  pTiopto  [bo'ro],  T  am  able’,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  replaced  classical  huvapat  ['Siname]  in  the  spoken  language.  This  derived  from 
the  classical  compound  eu-Tiopu  [efpo'ro],  properly  ‘I  am  well  off/I  have  resources’,  but 
was  already  used  colloquially  in  its  modern  sense  in  Ancient  Greek.  Its  aorist  was 
euTTopeaa  [ef'poresa]  or  later  riuTTopeoa  [if'poresa]  (both  with  post-classical  replacement 
of  -ppaa  [-risa]  on  the  model  of  -pdcu  [-'rao]  verbs  where  the  imperfective  stem  vowel 
was  regularly  preserved  in  the  aorist).  The  first  of  these  was  early  reinterpreted  as 
consisting  of  augment  [e-]  +  [-'fporesa],  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  effects  of 
aphaeresis,  quickly  led  to  a  present  [(f)po'ro]  beside  aorist  [(f)'poresa],  whose  phono- 
tactically  difficult  initial  clusters  were  simplified  to  [p-].  When  such  forms  followed 
negative  (ou)8cy  [(u)den]  or  conditional  av  [an],  as  happened  particularly  frequently 
with  a  verb  of  this  meaning,  the  initial  plosive  was  voiced  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  spoken  Greek  to  give,  for  example,  [6em/am  bo'ro].  This  pronunciation  then  became 
so  habitual  through  constant  repetition  in  such  contexts  that  it  came  to  be  used  inde¬ 
pendently  of  them.  The  present  thus  became  pTropw,  with  a  parallel  aorist  (el-ptTopeaa 
[(e)'boresa]  replacing  euTTopeaa  [ef'poresa].  But  since  this  new  form  had  the  appearance 
of  a  compound  with  ev-  [en-],  it  also  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  ‘corrected’  present 
epiTopto  [embo'ro],  which  sometimes  appears  in  later  medieval  texts. 

The  alternative  (originally  post-classical,  but  still  ancient)  aorist  riUTTopeaa  [if'poresa] 
was  naturally  adapted  to  the  innovatory  epTTOpeaa  [e'boresa],  to  give  fipTTopeaa 
[i'boresa],  but  at  this  point,  the  pattern  of  eptropa)  [embo'ro]//e|j,Tr6peCTa  [e'boresa]  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  present  qpTTopoj  [imbo'ro]  to  partner  fipTTopeaa  [i'boresa]. 
This  variant  is  also  commonly  used  in  vernacular  texts  of  the  later  middle  ages. 

11.8.6  Personal  endings 

(35)  Many  of  the  changes  in  the  personal  endings  of  verbs  have  already  been 
referred  to  in  connection  with  other  developments  above.  Here  the  principal  devel¬ 
opments  will  be  summarized  under  the  following  subheadings: 
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(a)  Indicative  and  subjunctive 

(b)  Past-tense  morphology:  active  and  aorist  middle/passive;  the  augment 

(c)  The  active  paradigm:  present  tense 

(d)  The  middle/passive  paradigm:  present  tense 

(e)  The  middle/passive  paradigm:  the  imperfect 

(a)  Indicative  and  subjunctive 

In  late  antiquity,  as  noted  earlier,  the  regular  endings  of  the  imperfective  (without  -a- 
[-S-])  and  aorist  (with  -a-  [-s-])  subjunctive: 

Sg  -(ajo)  [-(s)o]  -(aTi)s-  [-(s)is]  -(ajp  [-(s)i] 

Pi  -(ajoipev  [-(s)omen]  -(ajqre  [-(s)ite]  -(a)ojaL(v)  [-(s)osi(n)] 

merged  respectively  with  those  of  the  present  (without  -a-  [-s-])  and  future  (with  -a- 
[-s])  indicative: 

Sg  -(a)tj  [-(s)o]  -(ojcLS-  [-(s)is]  -(ajei  [-(s)i] 

Pi  -(a)opev  [-(s)omen]  -(ajere  [-(s)ete]  -(a)ovai(v)  [-(s)usi(n)] 

through  a  combination  of  sound  change  (i.e.  classical  co  [o:]  and  o  [o]  >  [o],  classical 
CL  [e:]  and  q/in  [e:/e:ij  >  [i])  and  analogical  levelling  (i.e.  2/3pl  -(a)r|Te  [-(s)ite]/-(a)a)aL(v) 
[-(s)osi(n)]  >  -(ajcTc  [-(s)ete]/-(a)ouaL(v)  [-(s)usi(n)]).  The  destabilization  of  the  future 
indicative  led  to  the  widespread  use  of  what,  from  a  classical  perspective,  look  like 
present  indicatives  (imperfective)  and  aorist  subjunctives  (perfective)  in  future  function 
(with  the  stem  of  the  latter  often  surviving  in  preference  to  that  of  the  future  in  sup¬ 
pletive  paradigms).  Eventually  the  future  was  formally  renewed  through  the  use  of 
various  infinitival  periphrases  and  constructions  with  vd  [na],  as  discussed  in  11.8.3. 

Similar  levelling  took  place  in  the  imperfective  medio-passive  paradigm  between 
the  present  indicative  (e.g.  Xhopai  ['liome])  and  present  subjunctive  (e.g.  XuojpaL 
['home]).  The  future  middle  (e.g.  Xhaopai  ['lisome])  and  aorist  middle  subjunctive 
(e.g.  XuaojpaL  ['lisome])  might  well  have  fallen  together  in  the  same  way,  but  the  demise 
of  the  aorist  middle  as  a  separate  paradigm  led  to  the  early  loss  of  this  whole  set 
of  forms.  The  passive  system  was,  however,  distinctive,  in  that  the  future  in 
-(Glfiaopat  [-'(0)isome]  was  related  to,  but  formally  distinct  from,  the  aorist  passive 
(soon  medio-passive)  in  -(9)t|u  [-(0)in],  with  its  subjunctive  in  -(0)w  [-'(0)o].  Lacking 
independent  support  in  a  developing  system  where  futures  were  in  any  case  threatened, 
the  future  passive  was  the  first  future  paradigm  to  disappear  (being  widely  replaced 
by  infinitival  periphrases  in  late  antiquity).  The  aorist  passive  indicative  and  subjunc¬ 
tive,  however,  survived  as  expected,  the  latter  acquiring  future  uses  like  other  aorist 
subjunctives  (and  subject  to  the  same  later  developments  with  va  [na],  0e  vd  [0e  na] 
etc.).  Since,  however,  its  active-type  terminations  were  accented,  the  forms 
involved  were  levelled  to  those  of  the  partially  homophonous  present  indicative/sub¬ 
junctive  active  paradigm  of  -ew  [-'eo]  verbs,  to  give  (as  still  in  Modern  Greek): 
-(0)co  [-'(0)o],  -(Glels"  [-'(0)is],  -(9)el  [-'(0)ij,  -(0)oi)pev  [-'(0)umen],  -(Gielre  [-'(0)ite], 
-(0)oDctl  [-'(0)usi]/-(9)oOy  [-'(0)un]. 
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The  continued  written  use  of  graphically  distinct  subjunctive  endings  in  the  middle 
ages  was  largely  a  feature  of  the  learned  tradition,  though  at  least  formal  educated 
speech  probably  continued  to  distinguish  those  subjunctives  whose  ‘correct’  written 
form  justified  a  pronunciation  distinct  from  that  of  corresponding  indicatives. 


(b)  Past-tense  morphology:  active  and  aorist  middle/passive;  the  augment 

As  noted  (5.8,  6.5.2),  a  common  set  of  past-tense  endings  evolved  in  late  antique  and 
early  Medieval  Greek  out  of  the  old  imperfect,  aorist  and  perfect  active  paradigms. 
Thus  the  imperfect: 


(i)  Sg  -ov  [-on]  -eg  [-es] 

PI  -o\iev  [-omen]  -ere  [-ete] 


-e(v)  [-e(n)] 
-ov  [-on] 


aorist: 


Sg  -(a)a  [-(s)a]  -(a)ag  [-(s)as] 

Pi  -(a)apev  [-(s)amen]  -(a)aTe  [-(s)ate] 


-(a)e(v)  [-(s)e(n)] 
-(a)av  [-(s)an] 


and  perfect  endings: 


(hi)  Sg  -(K)a  [-(k)a] 

Pi  -(K)apev  [-(k)amen] 


-(K)as-  [-(k)as] 
-(K)aTe  [-(k)ate] 


-(K)e(v)  [-(k)e(n)] 
-(K)aaL(v)  [-(k)asi(n)] 


were  all  combined  into  the  single  system  in  (iv)  (with  variants  in  2pl  and  3pl;  early 
forms  of  the  imperfect  of  contract  verbs  are  ignored  here): 


(iv)  Sg  -a  [-a]  -e?  [-es]  -e(v)  [-e(n)] 

PI  -apev  [-amen]  -are  [-ate]  -av(e)  [-an(e)] 

-ere  [-ete]  -aaL(v)  [-asi(n)] 

The  characteristic  aorist/perfect  markers  -a-  [s]/-k-  [k]  were  prefixed,  as  appropriate. 

The  K-version  of  the  aorist/perfect  paradigm  was  gradually  adopted  in  the  aorist 
middle/passive  (-(0)T|-Ka  [-(9)i-ka]  etc.),  as  we  have  seen,  a  process  completed  in  popular 
spoken  Greek  by  the  later  Byzantine  period  (the  true  aorist  middle,  with  a  few  high- 
frequency  exceptions  such  as  qp^dpriv  [ir'ksamin]  ‘I  began’,  having  been  very  largely 
abandoned  in  late  antiquity). 

In  standard  Modern  Greek  2/3pl  -are  [-ate]  and  -av  [-an]  are  now  normal,  but  the 
alternatives  still  occur  dialectally,  3pl  -aai  [-asi]  being  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
south-eastern  group  and  the  speech  of  the  Mani,  though  it  also  occurs  in  some  South 
Italian  and  Cretan  varieties.  In  medieval  vernacular  poetry,  however,  which  remains  a 
major  source  of  information  about  the  spoken  Greek  of  the  period,  there  is  fluctuation 
in  the  use  of  the  two  3pl  forms,  much  of  it  metrically  motivated.  But  since  even  early 
prose  pieces  show  parallel  uncertainty,  and  Sofianos’  grammar  (see  Part  III,  14.2.2) 
allows  both  forms  in  many  instances,  it  seems  that  the  variants  were  in  parallel  use  in 
the  later  middle  ages  and  into  the  modern  period.  Some  of  this  may  be  due  to  the 
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contamination  of  texts  in  the  process  of  copying  and  transmission,  and  the  possibility 
remains  that  in  the  ‘real’  vernacular  (i.e.  in  forms  of  the  language  not  subject  to  metri¬ 
cal  constraints)  the  variants  were  already  being  specialized  in  different  grammatical  or 
phonological  contexts.  But  in  general  the  distribution  in  Modern  Greek  dialects  that 
still  permit  such  variation  appears  quite  random,  or  at  best  associated  with  factors 
such  as  age  and  education  (Menardos  (1925:  40),  Newton  (1972),  Minas  (1987)). 

In  classical  Greek  all  past  tenses  carried  an  augment,  which  involved  either  the 
prefixation  of  the  syllable  e-  [e-]  (occasionally  q-  [i-],  see  below)  to  forms  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  or  the  lengthening  of  the  initial  segment  of  forms  beginning  with  a 
vowel  or  diphthong.  The  latter  (the  so-called  ‘temporal  augment’)  fell  quickly  out  of 
favour  because  of  its  variable  form  and  the  destruction  of  the  relevant  notion  of 
lengthening  by  sound  change.  In  some  areas  the  syllabic  augment  was  used  in  place  of 
the  initial  vowel,  but  in  standard  Modern  Greek  the  past  tenses  now  simply  have  the 
same  initial  vowel  as  the  non-past  forms  (learned  survivals  with  stressed  augment 
excepted). 

The  syllabic  augment  naturally  survived  more  strongly,  but  its  role  too  was  partially 
undermined  by  sound  change,  specifically  aphaeresis.  In  standard  Modern  Greek  it 
therefore  survives  only  when  accented,  though  in  some  dialects  it  is  still  retained  across 
the  board.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that,  on  the  basis  of  frequently  occurring  verb  forms 
augmented  at  least  optionally  in  ['i-J,  some  inherited  from  antiquity  (e.g.  fjBeXa  ['iGelaJ 
‘I  wanted’,  fjpeXXa  ['imela]  ‘I  was  about  to’,  elira  ['ipa]  ‘I  said’,  elda  ['i6a]  ‘I  saw’), 
others  arising  through  various  analogies  in  the  middle  ages  (e.g.  fjTTLa  ['ipja]  for  eirta 
['epja]  ‘I  drank’,  or  fiXeya  ['ileya]  ‘I  used  to  say’  after  eltra  ['ipa]  ‘I  said’),  a  number  of 
dialects  eventually  generalized  fj-  ['i-j  as  the  basic  form  of  the  syllabic  augment.  This 
is  particularly  characteristic  of  much  of  the  south-eastern  area,  many  Cycladic  varieties, 
and  the  speech  of  eastern  Crete.  Where  the  unaccented  augment  is  retained,  some  of 
these  dialects  substitute  e-  [e-],  while  others  keep  q-  [i-j  throughout. 

From  late  antiquity  onwards,  the  practice  of  using  an  ‘internal’  augment  with  com¬ 
pound  verbs  (e.g.  Trpoa-e-flaXoy  [pros'evalon]  ‘they  attacked’)  was  steadily  abandoned 
in  favour  of  a  regular  ‘external’  augment  (e.g.  e-TTp6CT(3aXav  [e'prozvalan]),  or  no 
augment  at  all  if  the  initial  element  began  with  a  vowel.  This  was  inevitable,  given  that 
word  formation  using  the  classical  prepositions  had  ceased  to  be  productive  and  many 
compound  verbs  survived  only  as  lexicalized  fossils.  The  true  nature  of  such  composi¬ 
tion  was  therefore  steadily  lost  sight  of. 


(c)  The  active  paradigm:  present  tense 

The  parallel  existence  of  past-tense  3pl  -ay(e)  [-an(e)]  and  -aaL(y)  [-asi(n)]  very  quickly 
generated  a  present-tense  (and  subjunctive)  3pl  -ouy(e)  [-un(e)]  to  partner  the  inherited 
-ouaijy)  [-usi(n)].  The  earliest  examples  of  the  innovative  form  date  from  the  late 
antique/early  Byzantine  period,  and  the  variants  alternate  freely,  exactly  like  their  past- 
tense  analogues,  in  popular  writing  of  the  later  middle  ages.  The  dialectal  distribution 
of  the  variants  in  Modern  Greek  is  the  same  as  for  the  past-tense  forms. 

In  the  modern  period  -ouy(e)  [-un(e)]  influenced  the  Ipl  ending  -ope(y)  [-ome(n)]  to 
give  -oupe  [-ume].  This  is  now  the  preferred  option  in  standard  Modern  Greek,  though 
both  forms  remain  in  use,  the  traditional  form  being  mainly  regional  or  viewed  as  stilted. 
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(d)  The  middle/passive  paradigm:  present  tense 

The  ancient  set  of  endings  in  the  regular  thematic  paradigm  (i.e.  with  verb  stem  in 
-e-/-o-)  was  as  follows: 

Sg  -o-paL  [-ome]  -ei  [-i]  -e-Tm  [-ete] 

Pi  -6-pe9a  [-omeOaJ  -e-a9e[-es0e]  -o-vtol  [-onde] 

This  was  partially  remodelled: 

(i)  2sg  -ei  (earlier  -p/)  [-i],  which  derived  from  an  original  ’’'-eoaL  [-esai]  through 
prehistoric  loss  of  intervocalic  [s]  and  contraction,  was  analogically  restored,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  on  the  basis  of  the  perfect  middle/passive  in  -aai  [-se] 
and  common  athematic  verb  forms  such  as  bwa-aai  ['6inase]  ‘you  can’,  'lOTa-aaL 
['istase]  ‘you  stand’  etc. 

(ii)  2pl  -ea9e  [-es0e]  became  -eare  [-este]  by  regular  phonetic  development 
(cf.  (12)  above).  The  2pl  ending  also  influenced  Ipl  -opeGa  [-'ome0a],  to  give 
first  -opeaGa  [-'omes0a]/-6peaTa  [-'omesta],  and  then  -opeoGe  [-'omes0e]/-6peaT€ 
[-'omeste],  the  latter  widely  attested  in  later  medieval  texts.  Subsequently,  the  imper¬ 
fect  Ipl  and  2pl  endings  -opaoTe  [-'omaste]  and  -oaaare  [-'osaste]  (on  which,  see 
(d)  below)  often  replaced  these  forms  (in  the  case  of  Ipl  standardly  in  Modern 
Greek),  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  the  historic  lack  of  distinctiveness  between  present 
and  past  terminations  (i.e.  -opeGa  [-'ome0aj  and  -ea6e  [-es0e]  in  both  paradigms). 

(iii)  In  the  early  medieval  period,  3pl  -ovtol  [-onde]  was  influenced  by  the  new 
active  ending  -ow  [-un]  to  give  -owTaL  [-unde],  and  the  -ou-  [-u-]  element  then 
spread  dialectally  to  the  other  forms  with  the  thematic  vowel  [-o-]  (in  northern 
varieties  often  automatically,  through  mid-vowel  raising).  Both  sets  of  variants 
continued  in  use,  however,  though  now  the  [-0-]  forms  have  prevailed  in  standard 
Modern  Greek,  doubtless  in  part  under  the  influence  of  the  written  language. 

(e)  The  middle/passive  paradigm:  the  imperfect 
The  classical  thematic  paradigm: 

Sg  -6-pT]y[-omin]  -ou  [-u]  -e-TO  [-eto] 

Pi  -6-pe6a  [-ome0a]  -e-a0e[-es0e]  -o-vto  [-ondo] 

was  also  widely  remodelled,  but  its  relative  rarity  led  to  a  wider  range  of 
innovations: 

(i)  The  3pl  suffix  was  widely  affected  by  the  corresponding  active  past-tense  ending 
-av(e)  [-an(e)]  to  give  -ovtuv  [-onda(n)]/-6vTaye  [-'ondane],  and  then  a  number  of 
extended  variants  gradually  emerged:  e.g.  -6vTT\aav  [-'ondisa(n)],  used  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Morea  and  modelled  on  f|CTay  ['isan],  the  traditional  3pl  imperfect 
of  the  verb  ‘to  be’  (cf.  (34a)),  and  much  later  -(wTovaav  [-'ondusa(n)],  a  form  now 
typical  of  Peloponnesian  varieties  and  Athenian  colloquial,  in  which  -ouaay  [-usan] 
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has  apparently  been  borrowed  from  the  ‘regular’  3pl  active  imperfect  of  contract 
verbs  (cf.  (34e)  above,  and  see  (iv)  below  for  a  similar  development  in  Isg).  The 
basis  for  this  otherwise  unlikely  link  was  apparently  provided  by  the  similar  use  of 
active  contract-verb  endings  in  the  subjunctive  of  the  aorist  passive  (cf.  (34a)). 

(ii)  3sg  -eTo(v)  [-eto(n)],  with  analogical  final  -v  [-n]  on  the  basis  of  3sg  active 
forms,  was  partly  remodelled  under  the  influence  of  the  new  3pl  -ovTav  [-onda(n)]/ 
-ovrave  [-'ondane],  to  give  -otov  [-oto(n)]/-6Tove  [-'otone]  (as  in  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Morea)  and  then  -orav  [-ota(n)]/-6Tave  [-'otane].  This  last  development  also  led  to 
the  recharacterization  of  3sg  proly)  ['ito(n)]  ‘s/he  was’  as  pTavle)  ['itan(e)],  which 
was  homophonous  with  the  innovative  version  of  the  3pl  of  the  same  verb  (cf. 
(34a)).  On  this  model,  the  properly  3pl  endings  -ovrav  [-onda(n)]/-6vTave  [-'ondane] 
were  sometimes  used  also  as  3sg  terminations,  a  usage  now  characteristic  of  the 
northern  dialects,  including  the  speech  of  Thessaloniki. 

(iii)  As  in  the  present  paradigm,  Ipl  -6pe9a  [-'omeGaj  was  remodelled  to  the  2pl 
form.  But  in  this  case,  beginning  in  Roman  times,  and  in  line  with  other  develop¬ 
ments  of  that  period  (cf.  3pl  imperfect  active  -ov  [-on]  >  -o-aav  [-osan]  etc.),  the  2pl 
aorist-middle  suffix  -aaaQe  [-sas0e]  had  replaced  the  original  termination  -(e)-aQe 
[-(e)-s6e]  in  popular  speech,  the  substitution  being  motivated  by  the  formal  distinc¬ 
tiveness  of  this  termination  vis-a-vis  the  corresponding  present.  The  starting  point 
was  the  new  2pl  imperfect  fj-aaaGe  ['isasGe]  (for  classical  pTe  ['ite]/paTe  ['iste])  ‘you 
were’),  built  in  part  to  3pl  p-aav  ['isan],  but  using  the  middle  endings  characteristic 
of  the  remainder  of  the  remodelled  paradigm  of  this  verb  (see  (34a)).  Via  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  thematic  vowel  of  Ipl  -6-pe9a  [-'omeGa],  we  get  the  innovative  2pl 
-6-CTaa0e  [-'osasGe]  (later  -oaaare  [-'osaste])  in  place  of  -ea0e  [-esGe],  to  which  the 
Ipl  form  was  itself  remodelled,  giving  -opaoGe  [-'omasGe]/-6paaTe  [-'omaste].^'* 

The  new  Ipl  endings  of  the  present  and  imperfect  paradigms  were,  however, 
widely  interchanged,  while  the  2pl  imperfect  was  also  commonly  substituted  for  the 
2pl  present.  In  some  areas,  and  especially  in  northern  dialects,  the  imperfect  Ipl  and 
2pl  endings  were  given  the  a-vowel  of  3pl  -ovrav  [-ondan]/-6vTave  [-'ondane], 
to  produce  -opaarav  [-'omastan]/-6aaaTay  [-'osastan].  In  standard  Modern  Greek 
-opaoTf  [-'omaste]  can  also  be  used  as  imperfect  Ipl,  and  -oaaore  [-'osaste], 
the  regular  2pl  imperfect,  doubles  optionally  as  a  present  ending  alongside  -care 
[-este]. 

(iv)  The  Isg  imperfect  middle/passive  -oppy  [-'omin]  had  a  termination  that  ceased 
to  be  associated  with  passive  Isg  past-tense  forms  after  the  replacement  of  the 
majority  of  Isg  aorists  in  -py  [-in]  by  -pKU  [-ika].  The  2sg  ending  -ou  [-u],  which 
derived  prehistorically  from  “'-e-ao  [-e-so]  through  loss  of  intervocalic  [s]  and  con¬ 
traction  (cf.  2sg  present  -cl  [-i]  <  ’'"-e-aaL  [-e-sai]),  was  even  more  opaque  and  ripe 
for  replacement. 

Since  the  aoristic  -ko  [-ka]  was  unsuitable  as  a  substitute  in  the  Isg  imperfect,  it 
seems  that  -ovv  [-un],  the  active  Isg  imperfect  ending  of  the  contract  verbs,  was 
substituted  for  -py  [-in],  just  as  their  3pl  -ovaav  [-usan]  replaced  -paay  [-isan]  in  the 
extended  3pl  middle/passive  formations  discussed  in  (i)  above.  This  produced 
-6-pouy  [-'omun],  which  immediately  provided  a  model  for  a  new  2sg  -6-oovv 
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[-'osun],  where  [s]  replaced  [m]  as  in  the  present  forms  -pat  [-me]/-aaL  [-se],  and 
the  thematic  o-vowel  paralleled  the  developments  in  the  2pl  termination. 

The  overall  result  of  these  various  developments  was  a  paradigm  in  which  the  thematic 
vowel  [o]  was  generalized  and  normally  bore  the  accent: 

Singular  Plural 

-6pouv(a/e)  [-'omun(a/e)]  -opaare  [-'omaste] 

-oaovviak)  [-'osun(a/e)]  -oaaare  [-'osaste] 

-oravle)  [-'otan(e)]/-oTau  ['-otan]  -ovravie)  [-'ondan(e)]/-ovTav  ['-ondan] 

The  Isg  and  2sg  endings  naturally  acquired  an  optional  final  vowel  to  protect  the 
weak  -V  [-n].  This  was  either  the  expected  -e  [-e]  in  both  forms,  or  the  Isg  ‘past-tense’ 
suffix  -a  [-a],  generalized  to  the  formally  parallel  2sg.  The  a-option  was  originally 
characteristic  of  the  northern  dialects,  including  the  speech  of  Constantinople,  and 
perhaps  again  passed  into  the  standard  through  the  influence  of  the  many  speakers 
who  came  from  there  in  the  early  19th  century.  The  forms  of  l/2/3sg  and  3pl  without 
a  final  vowel  are  now  regarded  as  more  correct  in  the  contemporary  standard 
language. 

In  these  short  forms,  the  accent  now  remains  fixed  in  3sg  -orav  [-'otan],  following 
the  model  of  l/2sg,  but  it  may  still  be  thrown  back  to  the  last  syllable  of  the  verb  root 
in  the  case  of  3pl,  to  give  either  -ovTav  [-'ondan]  or  -ovrav  [-'ondan].  Some  dialects, 
however,  generalized  the  accent  associated  with  the  original  short-form  3sg/3pl  endings, 
to  give  a  paradigm  -opouv  [-'omun],  'oaovv  [-'osun],  -dray  [-'otan]  etc. 

Finally,  we  should  note  that,  on  the  basis  of  3pl  present  -ouvraL  [-unde]  (itself  mod¬ 
elled  on  the  innovative  3pl  active  -ouv  [-un]),  an  alternative  3pl  imperfect  ending  -owto 
[-undo]  inevitably  appeared  (later  -ovvTav  [-unda(n)]/-ot)yTaye  [-'undane]).  The  -ou- 
[-U-]  element  spread  naturally  in  some  dialects  to  replace  thematic  -o-  [o]  (accented  or 
not  according  to  area)  throughout  the  paradigm,  though  in  northern  or  Asia  Minor 
dialects  in  which  the  accent  fell  on  the  syllable  before  the  thematic  vowel,  the  regular 
mid-vowel  raising  produced  -ou-  [-u-]  independently.  This  thematic  -ou-  [-u-]  was 
certainly  a  feature  of  the  speech  of  many  in  the  capital  during  the  later  middle  ages, 
and  it  is  well  reflected  in  the  Poems  of  Poor  Prodromos  (cf.  12.2.2).  But,  as  noted 
above  in  the  discussion  of  the  present  endings,  it  has  now  been  all  but  eliminated  from 
the  middle/passive  paradigm  of  standard  Modern  Greek,  with  the  exception  of  the 
imperfect  passive  of  learned  verbs  of  the  -eu  [-'eo]  class  (e.g.  OTepoOpat  [ste'rume]  ‘I 
lack’),  where  it  has  been  generalized,  on  the  basis  of  the  inherited  -ou-  [-'u-]  of  many 
of  the  forms  in  the  classical  paradigm,  to  give:  -oupouv  [-'umun],  -ouaouv  [-'usun], 
-ouyray  [-'undan],  -oupaoTc  [-'umaste],  -ouaaaTC  [-'usaste],  -owrav  [-'undan].  But  this 
largely  artificial  construct  of  demoticist  grammarians  is  not  universally  accepted,  and 
in  the  3rd-person  forms  especially  many  speakers  prefer  the  learned  -el to  [-'ito]  and 
-ouvTO  [-'undo]. 

As  with  other  cases  of  change  in  progress,  a  variety  of  imperfect  middle/passive 
forms  is  attested  in  vernacular  literature  after  the  12th  century,  and  it  seems  that  a 
number  of  these  developing  variants  were  not  only  passively  understood  but  also  in 
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active  use  in  the  last  few  centuries  before  the  empire’s  final  fall.  Though  particular 
forms  may  originally  have  been  characteristic  of  particular  regions,  mobility  seems  to 
have  created  a  situation  in  which  dialect  mixture  and  free  variation  were  the  norm 
amongst  city-dwellers  of  all  classes. 


11.9  Conclusion 

Though  it  is  clear  that  spoken  Greek  changed  very  considerably  during  the  middle 
ages,  with  a  significant  increase  in  regional  heterogeneity  among  illiterate  speakers  at 
the  lower  levels  of  society,  the  continued  existence  of  the  Byzantine  state  and  its  insti¬ 
tutions  (primarily  the  education  system,  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  Orthodox  church) 
guaranteed  that  the  evolution  of  the  spoken  language  overall  was  constrained  by 
knowledge  of,  or  widespread  exposure  to,  the  learned  language  in  its  various  forms 
(most  importantly,  because  of  its  universal  impact,  the  language  of  the  liturgy).  Even 
the  wholly  illiterate  could  not  escape  the  passive  influence  of  ecclesiastical  Greek  or 
the  levelling  effects  of  military  service  in  the  imperial  army,  while  the  upper  classes, 
concentrated  in  the  major  urban  centres,  continued  not  only  to  maintain  mutual 
contact  across  the  empire  through  travel  and  the  performance  of  professional  duties, 
but  also  to  learn,  and  actively  to  employ,  traditional  forms  of  written  Greek,  a  process 
which  necessarily  influenced  their  speech  and  inhibited  the  development  of  regional 
differentiation  in  educated  varieties  at  other  than  the  phonological  level. 

Thus  early  Medieval  Greek,  unlike  Latin,  did  not  fragment  into  regional  dialects 
that  later  acquired  official  status  and  evolved  as  separate  languages  within  independent 
states.  Only  with  the  advent  of  Norman  rule  in  southern  Italy  and  the  Seljuk  domina¬ 
tion  of  eastern  and  central  Asia  Minor  did  the  increasingly  isolated  dialects  of  these 
peripheral  territories  start  to  develop  along  radically  independent  lines. 

After  1204,  however,  in  the  context  of  widespread  western  rule  and  the  political 
fragmentation  of  the  former  empire,  similar  developments  began  to  take  effect  even  in 
the  spoken  dialects  of  areas  closer  to  the  centre.  Crucially,  these  changes  now  affected 
all  levels  of  society,  since  there  was  no  longer  a  Byzantine  state  of  any  significance, 
and  the  educated  classes  slowly  integrated  with  their  Romance-speaking  rulers.  Some 
local  dialects  thus  acquired  official,  and  even  literary,  status  at  the  expense  of  archaic 
written  Greek,  particularly  where  Byzantine  rule  had  been  interrupted  and  where 
western  rule  survived  longest  (e.g.  in  Cyprus,  Crete  and  the  Ionian  islands).  These  and 
other  issues  will  be  taken  up  in  more  detail  in  chapter  12. 


Notes 

1  If  the  element  in  question  is  used  as  a  determiner  rather  than  a  pronoun,  or  if  the  referent 
is  non-human,  -v  [-n]  is  less  likely  to  be  present  in  these  words. 

2  Examples  in  this  function  are  attested  from  the  5th-6th  centuries  (Bakker  (1974:  87-94), 
Gignac  (1981:  179),  Nicholas  (1999:  200-11),  Manolessou  (2003b)),  but  then  resurface 
only  in  vernacular  literature  after  the  12th  century. 

3  Since  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  tTpaypa  was  pronounced  [praqma]  in  antiquity 
(Allen  (1987a:  35)),  the  popular  form  is  clearly  a  direct  descendant  of  this  through  assimila- 
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tion  of  the  nasals  and  simplification  of  the  geminate;  the  learned  form  (as  often)  must 
involve  a  spelling  pronunciation  of  the  traditional  orthographic  form. 

4  Beginning  in  the  17th  century  a  great  deal  of  terminology  was  created  from  Ancient  Greek 
sources  or  calqued  on  the  neologisms  of  other  European  languages  using  Ancient  Greek 
formants.  Since  a  great  deal  of  lexical  innovation  in  these  languages  involved  Ancient 
Greek  roots  anyway,  many  such  words  were  absorbed  into  Modern  Greek  without  signifi¬ 
cant  change  (see  15.2  and  17.4). 

5  For  this  kind  of  regression,  cf.  also  popular  TcXcLojaa  [’teAosa]  ‘I  finished’  (beside  learned 
TeXeluaa  [te'liosa]  <  ancient  ereXeLwaa  [etele:o:sa])  on  the  model  of  the  common 
class  of  aorists  seen  in  (elSfiXoiaa  [(e)'6ilosaJ  ‘I  showed’,  supported  by  parallel  presents 
TeXcLtovw  [te'Aono]  and  briXtovai  |6i'lono|). 

6  In  general,  the  richer  the  tradition,  the  greater  the  fluctuation,  as  expected,  since  copies 
were  made  in  many  different  areas. 

7  The  form  varies  according  to  whether  they  end  in  a  consonant  or  a  vowel:  thus  TtouaTris' 
['pustis]  <  pu^t  ‘sodomite/bugger’  but  dpaptras'  <  araba  ‘cart’. 

8  ’A6eX(J)L8es'  [aSerfiSes]  is  also  attested.  In  general,  the  demise  of  Byzantine  educational 
institutions  coupled  with  the  absence  of  any  interest  in  regularizing  the  vernacular  produced 
large-scale  variation  in  both  derivational  and  inflectional  morphology. 

9  The  words  of  this  class  that  survived  in  the  vernacular  tended  to  have  more  concrete  mean¬ 
ings  and  to  be  assimilated  to  the  1st  declension,  as  noted. 

10  There  are  already  many  classical  examples,  e.g.  Sophocles  OT  448,  Euripides  HF  186. 

11  0e[0e]  +  vd  [na]  in  its  future  use  parallels  the  impersonal  use  of  other  modal  auxiliaries 
taking  a  vd  [na]-clause:  cf.  for  example,  peXXei  ['meli]  ‘it  will  be  (that)’  (chiefly  in  early 
Cypriot  texts,  e.g.  Machairas’  Chronicle  I,  1);  ttpcttcl  [’prepi]  ‘it  is  necessary  (that)’  (e.g. 
Chronicle  of  the  Morea  1342;  lines  2  and  4  of  the  fragment  entitled  Sinner’s  Prayer,  origi¬ 
nally  composed  in  the  12th  or  13th  century  and  edited  by  Legrand  (1880:  I,  17));  Xaxalvei 
[la'jeni]  ‘it  chances  (that)’  (e.g.  Chronicle  of  the  Morea  2524);  evSexetat  [en'Segete] 
‘it  is  possible/permitted’  (e.g.  Assizes  passim,  a  14th-century  translation  into  Cypriot 
Greek  of  a  French  legal  text,  cf.  Sathas  (1872-94:  IV,  24  ff).  This  does  not,  however, 
guarantee  that  6e  [9eJ  too  was  originally  an  impersonal  verb  in  the  future  construction. 
Since  it  had  previously  been  generalized  to  all  other  persons/numbers  in  the  volitional 
construction  (replacing  2sg  Be?  |0es|,  and  perhaps  other  reduced  forms  also,  viz.  l/2/3pl 
9ep.e  ['0eme]/9eTe  ['0ete],  0eve  ['0ene],  cf.  11.8.5  (c)(iii)),  it  was  already  thought  of  as  an 
uninflected  particle  by  the  time  the  0e  [0e]  +  vd  [na]-  periphrasis  started  to  be  used  as  a 
future.  The  absence  of  convincing  examples  of  impersonal  BeXei  vd  ['0eli  na]  is  therefore 
explained. 

12  For  innovations  in  the  endings  themselves,  see  (35b-c)  below. 

13  For  the  changes  in  the  endings  themselves,  see  (35d). 

14  The  relative  chronology  of  these  developments  remains  uncertain  because  ‘vernacular’  2pl 
forms  are  very  rare  in  the  relevant  literary  and  documentary  corpora. 


12 

Texts  in  the  ‘Vernacular’ 


12.1  The  Early  and  Middle  Periods 

12.1.1  Introduction 

We  have  a  unique  collection  of  9th-century  inscriptions,  written  at  a  more  basic  level 
than  any  of  the  texts  discussed  in  chapter  10,  set  up  at  the  instigation  of  the  Turkic 
Bulgars,  who  had  established  themselves  during  the  7th  century  as  the  rulers  of  the 
Slavic  peoples  in  much  of  the  territory  of  modern  Bulgaria.  Though  a  few  of  these  are 
in  Bulgar  (using  the  Greek  alphabet),  most  are  in  Greek,  the  former  administrative 
language  and  lingua  franca  of  at  least  the  southern  parts  of  the  region.  Whether  they 
were  composed  under  orders  by  Greek-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  towns 
or  by  Slavs  and/or  Bulgars  who  had  learned  Greek  remains  unclear,  but  they  reveal  a 
contemporary  vernacular  style  that  shows  little  or  no  influence  from  official  varieties 
of  the  written  language  used  in  the  Byzantine  empire  (cf.  10.7). 

For  the  early  and  middle  periods,  we  also  have  a  small  collection  of  the  rhythmical 
acclamations  with  which  the  Hippodrome  factions  (the  Blues  and  Greens)  used  to 
greet/harangue  emperors,  members  of  the  imperial  household  and  other  public  figures 
on  formal  occasions  and  in  response  to  major  incidents  in  the  political  life  of  the 
capital.  The  majority  are  preserved  in  the  manuscript  traditions  of  historians  and 
chroniclers,  but  many  have  suffered  corruption  in  the  course  of  their  transmission. 
Though  some  convey  approval,  albeit  often  in  an  ironic  or  satirical  way,  others  express 
outright  contempt  in  strongly  abusive  language.  Those  composed  for  orchestrated 
chanting  on  official  occasions  reveal  a  mixture  of  popular  and  more  formal  character¬ 
istics,  but  some  of  the  hostile  pieces  have  a  more  consistently  vernacular  character, 
and  provide  an  important,  if  limited,  source  of  information  for  the  spoken  Greek  of 
the  urban  masses  in  a  period  for  which  there  is  otherwise  a  serious  lack  of  evidence. 

12.1.2  The  Protobulgarian  inscriptions 

Despite  their  privileged  position  as  evidence  for  the  vernacular  of  the  9th  century,  these 
documents  must  be  interpreted  with  caution  in  that  some  at  least  may  have  been 
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composed  by  non-native  speakers,  and  in  the  absence  of  comparable  material  from 
other  locations,  we  risk  giving  undue  emphasis  to  what  may  be  parochial  or  substrate 
phenomena.  See  Besevliev  (1963)  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  documents,  and  discussion 
of  their  historical  and  cultural  significance. 

The  following  inscription  describes  the  destruction  of  a  Byzantine  army  by  the 
Bulgars  in  813,  and  belongs  to  a  period  quite  close  to  the  events  which  it 
commemorates: 

(1)  ...  [kIe  6  dSeXcpds'  aulTlou  ouk  eXTiSdplylriCTev  auTov  ke  E^fjMOkv,  ke  eSokeTI  aiiTov 

6  ©EOS'  KE  Toirlouk  kIeI  Kctaarpa  £pr|p,6aE{v}  [tIuSe'  (Ze)  rfiv  ZepSlktiv,  Tf|v{v)  Ae[3eXt6v, 
Tf|v  KowTavTfiav,  Tfiv  [BEpalTiULKLav,  <Tfiv>  'A8pr|av[ou]iToXr|V.  ToOra  to  Kdarpa 
[slXapEV.  Td  8e  Xuvd  Kldlarpa  e8okev  6  GEio]?  4)6(3ov,  ke  d[(()]T|K[a]v  ke  ((fjvyav,  ke  6 
Kdlrlou  TOTTO?  [E^ElXTiSdpyriaEy  tov  tottov  toOtov,  {t)oitou  eISItiXGeT  p.£l  tov  oXov  Xaov 
KE  £K[al4>lEy  rd]  xwpT|d  fip.6y{y)  aiuhos'  6  yEpuv  6  paaiXEds']  6  ((lapaKXds',  [kIe  EirfipEV 
oXa,  ke  TOTS'  opKOTS  £Xr|ap.6yr|a£V,  ke  E^fjXOEV  ettti  [auTov]  6  apyuv  {6  d}  6  Kpoldlpos 
TTpos  Ho  iToX[£pf|a£l  ...  (Inscription  2,  11.  5-35) 

[...  ce  o  aSel'fos  atu  uk  eli'Garjisen  aton  c  eks'ilOen,  c  'ehocen 
and  the  brother  of-him  not  abandoned  him  and  went-out,  and  gave 
aton  o  0e'os  ce  'topus  ce  'kastra  eri'mose  'tade.  ti  serhi'ein, 

him(acc.)  the  god  both  places  and  towns  to-devastate  these:  the  Serdike, 

ti  Sevel'ton,  ti  ko(n)stan'dian,  ti  versini'eian,  tin  adrja'nupolin. 
the  Dcbeltos,  the  Constantia,  the  Bersinicia,  the  Adrianople. 

'tuta  ta  'kastra  'elaven.  ta  6e  ly'pa  'kastra  'eSocen  o  0e'os 
These  the  towns  he-took.  The  but  remaining  towns(acc.)  gave  the  god(nom.) 

'fovon,  ce  'afikan  c  'efyyan,  ce  o  'katu  'topos  ekseli'Sarjisen 

fear,  and  they-surrendered  (them)  and  fled,  and  the  below  place  completely-abandoned 

ton  'dopon  'tuton,  opu  eks'ilGen  me  ton  'olon  la'on  c  'ekapsen 

the  place  this,  where  had-gone-out  with  the  whole  army  and  burned 

ta  xor'ja  imon  af'tos  o  'jeron  o  vasi'lefs  o  fara'klos,  c  e'piren 

the  villages  of-us  himself  the  old-man  the  emperor  the  bald,  and  had-taken 

'ola,  ce  tus  'orkus  eliz'monisen,  ce  eks'ilGen  epi  af'ton  o 

everything,  and  the  oaths  had-forgotten,  and  had-gone-out  against  him  the 

'arxon  o  'krumos  pros  to  pole'mise  ...] 

leader  the  Krum  with-a-view-to  the  to-fight  ... 


and  his  brother  did  not  desert  him,  but  went  out,  and  God  granted  it  to  him  to  destroy 
the  following  places  and  fortified  towns:  Serdike,  Debeltos,  Constantia,  Bersinicia, 
Adrianople.  These  were  the  fortified  townships  that  he  took.  But  God  put  fear  into 
the  remaining  towns,  and  they  (i.e.  the  Byzantines)  surrendered  them  and  fled,  and 
the  land  of  the  south  (i.e.  Byzantium)  completely  abandoned  this  place,  where  the 
aged  emperor  himself,  the  bald  one,  had  gone  out  with  his  whole  army  and  seized  every¬ 
thing,  forgetting  his  oaths,  and  our  leader  Krum  had  gone  out  against  him  to  make 
war 

This  is  the  first  time  since  we  left  the  Egyptian  papyri  that  spelling  directly  reflecting 
the  sound  changes  of  late  antiquity  and  the  early  middle  ages  has  been  encountered. 
Note  L,  EL,  q  =  [i];  e,  at  =  (e);  o,  m  =  [o];  u  and  ot,  however,  both  still  =  [y],  and  there 
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are  very  few  overlaps  with  the  letters  representing  [i]  (with  occasional  exceptions  in 
other  documents,  cf.  11.2  (1)).  The  manner  dissimilation  of  [fs]  >  [ps]  is  also  apparent 
in  €Kaipe  ['ekapse]  for  SKavae  ['ekafse]  (assuming  the  supplement  is  correct),  suggesting 
that  the  distinctive  treatment  of  groups  of  voiceless  fricatives  containing  [s]  as  their 
second  component  may  have  begun  earlier  than  that  involving  other  such  clusters  (cf. 
11.6  (12)),  though  there  is  no  compelling  evidence  for  this  change  until  much  later. 

In  morphology,  note  that  the  augment  is  still  used  routinely  in  past-tense  verb  forms 
whether  or  not  it  bears  the  accent,  and  that  final  -v  [-n]  has  been  standardized  in  all 
past-tense  3sg  verb  forms  (including,  elsewhere,  3sg  middle/passive  -ctov  [-eton]).  The 
expected  ‘past-tense’  paradigm  (11.8.6  (35b))  is  also  well-attested  in  the  regular  3pl 
forms  in  -ay  [-an]  (e.g.  ecpvyau  ['efyyanj).  Note,  however,  that  d(fiT)Kay  ['afikanj  still 
displays  the  ancient  k-aorist  (generalized  from  the  singular),  and  that  the  innovative 
s-form  d(()TiCTa  ['afisaj  (built  to  future/aorist  subjunctive  dcj)f|aw  [a'fiso]  and  the  base  for 
modern  dcjifiya)  [a'fino],  11.8.5  (34b))  has  yet  to  make  its  appearance  (cf.  also 
edoKcy  ['edocen]).  Assuming  that  the  final  -y  [-n]  of  epripoae {y}  [eri'mose]  was  written 
in  error  (perhaps  because  of  the  past-tense  3sg  verb  forms  preceding),  it  seems  the  use 
of  an  infinitive  to  complement  control  verbs  is  still  in  regular  use,  as  is  the  articular 
infinitive  after  prepositions  (here  expressing  purpose  after  Ttpos'  [pros]  ‘towards’,  cf. 
11.8.1  (30)),  a  major  characteristic  of  the  medieval  Koine. 

The  form  ToOra  ['tuta]  for  TaOra  ['tafta]  shows  that  the  levelling  of  the  anomalous 
forms  of  this  demonstrative  to  the  majority  containing  -ou-  [-u-]  was  already  under 
way  (11.7.8  (29d)).  Substitution  of  regular  2nd/lst-declension  oXos"  ['olos],  originally 
meaning  ‘whole/entire’,  for  irregular  3rd/lst-declension  Tids-  [pas]  ‘all’,  has  taken  place, 
in  line  with  the  general  weakness  of  3rd-declension  morphology  in  popular  spoken 
Greek:  cf.  eTrfjpey  oXa  [e'piren  'ola]  ‘he  took  everything’  (where  eTraipto/TraLpyaj 
[(e)'pero/'perno]  has  its  modern  meaning  ‘take’  <  ‘lift’).  The  bare  accusative  of  both 
enclitic  third-person  pronouns  and  full  noun  phrases  is  used  to  mark  the  indirect  object 
after  ‘give’  (perhaps  a  northern  characteristic  already  in  place,  cf.  11.7.1  (16)). 

In  terms  of  vocabulary,  we  should  note  the  common  medieval  use  of  Xaos-  [la 'os]  to 
mean  ‘army’,  and  the  verbs  Xr|9apyu  [li0ar'yo]  ‘be  lethargic  (about)/give  up  on/abandon’, 
and  Xpapoyto  [lizmo'no]  ‘forget’,  both  of  which  are  innovations  built  to  otherwise 
rarely  attested  nominal/adjectival  formations;  evidently  the  vernacular  tradition 
exploited  many  items  that  had  been  eliminated  from  literary  productions  on  stylistic 
grounds. 

12.1.3  Acclamations:  origins  of  the  ‘political’  verse  form 

These  fragments  of  a  more  everyday  language  are  unfortunately  neither  common  nor 
extensive  (a  reflection  of  Byzantine  attitudes),  but  they  serve  to  confirm,  as  the  latest 
low-level  papyri  from  Egypt  suggest,  that  popular  spoken  Greek  in  the  early  and  middle 
Byzantine  periods  was  developing  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  language  in 
terms  of  grammar  and  lexicon.  (See  Maas  (1912),  Badenas  (1985)  for  collections  and 
commentary.) 

Among  the  more  famous  of  these  texts,  deriving  from  the  early  period,  is  the 
extended  exchange  between  the  circus  fans  and  loustinianos’  herald  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Nika  riot,  as  preserved  by  Theophanes  (am  6024,  ad  532;  de  Boor  (1963: 
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180-4)).  A  little  later,  we  also  have  a  piece  directed  against  the  emperor  Maurikios 
(am  6093,  AD  602;  de  Boor  (1963:  283)).  The  text  as  transmitted  is  as  follows: 


(2)  EupT|K£  TTiv  SapaXtSa  dTraXf|v,  Kal  u?  to  Kaivov  ctXeKTopLV  rauTi]  TTeiTf|6T|Kev 
Kal  eTTOLT|CT£  TTaiSta  US’  TQ  ^uXoKOUKOuSa’  Kal  ouSels  ToX|j.g  XaXfjoai,  dXX'  oXous 
e<pi\xutaev  dyie  pou,  dyie  tf)o(3epe  Kal  SwarT  Sos  aiiTU  Kara  KpavLou,  iva  pf; 
uTrspalpcTaL’  Kdyu  ooi  tov  (low  tov  peyav  TTpooaydyu  els  euxT|^'- 


Jeffreys  (1974)  has  argued  that  the  origins  of  the  15-syllable  ‘political’  verse  form,^ 
which  is  the  standard  accentual  metre  of  folk  songs,  medieval  and  early  modern  ver¬ 
nacular  poetry,  and  much  learned  Byzantine  writing  in  the  ceremonial  and  exegetical 
traditions  (Horandner  (1974))  go  back  to  the  acclamations  employed  to  greet  trium¬ 
phant  generals  in  Republican  Rome.  According  to  this  account,  the  metre  would  then 
have  evolved  orally  into  its  familiar  form  over  the  course  of  the  following  millennium. 
Though  others  such  as  Politis  (1970)  and  Koder  (1972,  1983)  have  argued  instead  for 
a  learned  origin  of  some  kind  (and  we  may  readily  concede  that  the  final  shaping  of 
the  metre  after  the  lOth/llth  centuries  took  place  at  least  partly  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  learned/literate  poets),  pieces  such  as  (2),  as  well  as  (4)  below,  actually  provide 
good  evidence  in  support  of  Jeffreys’  thesis  of  a  popular  origin  (if  not  necessarily  in 
Republican  Rome),  a  position  now  reinforced  by  Lauxtermann  (1999). 

The  mature  political  verse  comprises  two  hemistichs,  with  8  syllables  in  the  first 
before  a  strong  caesura,  and  7  syllables  in  the  second.  Canonically,  there  are  two  major 
stresses  in  each  half,  usually  on  the  2nd  or  4th,  6th  or  8th,  10th  or  12th,  and  14th 
syllables  (the  last  obligatory),  giving  an  iambic  rhythm  overall,  though  stress  on  the 
1st  or  3rd  and  9th  or  11th  syllables  is  not  uncommon,  introducing  a  trochaic  (or 
anapaestic)  counterpoint.  But  there  is  good  evidence  that  oral  accentual  verse  based 
on  paired  cola  of  8  and  7  syllables  with  mixed  trochaic/iambic  rhythms  was  already 
in  use  from  at  least  late  antiquity.  Lauxtermann  (1999)  has  therefore  argued  that  such 
versification  was  turned  into  a  formalized  metre  between  the  6th  and  8th  centuries 
(perhaps  in  Asia  Minor),  and  that  the  resulting  verse  form  was  introduced  into  the 
written  tradition  (low-brow  registers  only)  during  the  9th.  Thus  a  piece  such  as  (2) 
can,  with  minor  emendation,  readily  be  rewritten  to  make  paired  cola  of  8  and  7 
syllables  respectively,  with  a  predominantly  trochaic  rhythm.  From  such  a  basis,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  evolution  of  the  fully  developed  metre: 


(3)  EilpriKe  Tf|v  SapaXiSa 

diraXTjy  <Kal  Tpu(j)epdy>, 
Kal  US'  TO  Kaiyoy  aXeKTopiy 
TauTT]  <e>TTeTTf|8r|Key 
Kal  eiTOLTiae  TTaiSla 
us  TO.  ^uXoKOUKOuSa’ 


['evrice  ti(n)  6ama'li6a 
He-found  the  heifer 
apa'lin  je  trife'ra(n) 
tender  and  soft 

c  'os  to  ce'non  alek'tori(n) 
and  like  the  young  cock 
'tafti  epe'pi6ice(n) 
her(dat)  he-fucked 
ce  e'piise  pe'6ia 
and  hc-made  children 
'os  ta  ksilo'kukuSa; 
like  the  chips-off-the-block; 
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Kal  ouSelj  ToXiig  XaXfjaai, 
dXX  oXcu?  ecjiLiiOjaev' 
fiyie  gou,  ayie  <gou>, 

(jiopepe  Kal  Suvare, 

So?  aiiTU  Kara  Kpaviou, 
jilva  pf|  UTCpaLpcTaL. 

Kayo)  aoL  tov  (3o0y  tov  peyav 
TTpoaaydyu  e’!?  evxA'^- 


ce  u'6is  tol'ma  la'lise, 
and  no-one  dares  to-speak, 
al  'olus  e'fimose(n); 
but  everyone  he-has-muzzled; 

'aji'e  mu,  'aji'e  mu, 

holy  (Lord)  of-me,  holy  (Lord)  of-me 

fove're  ce  Qina'te 
fearful  and  mighty, 

'60s  ato  kata  kra'niu 

give  (it)  to-him(dat)  on  head(gen.) 
na  'mi  yper'erete 
that  not  he-may-be  puffed-with-pride 
ka'yo  sy  to  'vun  do(m)  'meYa(n) 
and-I  to-you  the  bull  the  great 
prosay'ayo  is  ef 5i(n)] 
shall-bring  in  vow 


‘He  found  his  heifer  tender  and  soft,  and  he  fucked  her  like  the  proverbial  young  cock, 
and  fathered  children  like  chips  off  the  block.  Now  no  one  dares  speak;  he’s  muzzled  us 
all.  My  holy  Lord,  my  holy  Lord,  fearful  and  mighty,  let  him  have  it  on  the  head  to  stop 
his  conceit,  and  I’ll  bring  you  the  great  bull  in  thanksgiving.’ 

Maurikios  (ruled  582-602)  was  a  competent  administrator  and  soldier,  but  he  had 
inherited  a  bankrupt  state,  a  situation  which,  in  the  context  of  continual  warfare 
against  the  Persians  in  the  east  and  the  Avars  and  Slavs  to  the  north,  forced  him  to 
adopt  unpopular  austerity  measures.  These  were  needlessly  exacerbated  by  lack  of 
sensitivity  to  what  the  army  and  the  people  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  tolerate 
and,  despite  an  impressive  record  (including  the  creation  of  the  exarchates  of  Ravenna 
and  Carthage  out  of  the  residue  of  loustinianos’  conquests),  he  was  regularly  faced  by 
popular  unrest.  This  came  to  a  head  when  he  ordered  the  army  on  the  Danube  frontier 
to  remain  on  station  over  the  winter  of  602-3  instead  of  allowing  it  home  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  convention.  The  army  revolted,  proclaiming  an  officer  named  Phokas  as  its 
leader,  and  marched  on  the  capital.  Though  Maurikios  turned  to  the  Blues  and  Greens, 
only  the  former  proved  loyal,  and  on  the  night  of  22  November  602  a  mob  assembled 
outside  the  palace  baying  for  blood.  The  imperial  family  managed  to  escape  to  Asia 
Minor,  whereupon  the  Greens  overtly  threw  in  their  lot  with  Phokas,  who  was  duly 
crowned  emperor.  Once  installed,  he  sent  troops  to  arrest  Maurikios,  and  the  emperor 
and  his  sons  were  put  to  death. 

In  the  same  year,  however,  some  time  before  this  disaster,  the  emperor  and  his  eldest 
son  had  again  escaped  from  a  riotous  mob.  On  this  occasion,  the  crowd,  frustrated  in 
its  ambition,  had  found  someone  who  looked  like  Maurikios  and  strapped  him  to  the 
back  of  an  ass,  chanting  the  words  in  (2)/(3)  (to  understand  which  we  need  to  know 
only  that  the  emperor  and  his  wife  Konstantina  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters).  A 
number  of  linguistic  features  are  worth  noting,  in  particular  that  the  metre  ordinarily 
requires  the  absence  of  synizesis  (cf.  TTatSia  [pe'6ia]),  like-vowel  simplification  (cf. 
eTToiqae  [e'piise]),  elision  of  final  vowels,  and  aphaeresis  (the  sole  exceptions  being  the 
connectives  K(ai))  [c(e)]  and  dXX(d)  [al(a)],  and  perhaps  the  subjunctive  marker  fOvd 
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[(i)na]).  Apparently,  none  of  these  popular  features  had  yet  become  standard  in  the 
speech  of  the  capital. 

In  verb  morphology  the  old  perfect  eupr|K€  ['evrice]  ‘s/he  found’  is  used  as  an  aorist, 
while  <e>iTTTTf|8r|xev  [ep-e'pi6i-ce(n)],  lit.  ‘on-jumped’,  shows  a  true  k-aorist  with 
augment  rather  than  reduplication  (cf.  11.8.4  (33)),  provided  that  we  accept  the  metri¬ 
cally  motivated  restoration.  An  infinitive  is  again  used  freely  to  complement  the  control 
verb  ToXpo)  [tol'mo],  but  the  ending  of  subjunctive  hirepaLpeTaL  [yper'erete]  is  that  of 
the  indicative,  as  expected,  while  the  former  aorist  subjunctive  TTpoattydyto  [prosa'yayo] 
is  used  as  a  future  indicative,  as  often  (see  11.8.6  (35a)). 

The  verbs  cjiipdi  [fi'mo]  (or  perhaps  cfiLptovco  [fi'mono]  ‘silence,  muzzle’,  cf.  11.8  (34b)) 
and  uTTcpaipopaL  [yper'erome]  ‘be  puffed  up’  are  both  used  in  the  New  Testament  with 
these  senses;  cjiLpto  [fi'mo]  seems  to  have  belonged  consistently  to  a  non-literary  register 
(it  is  used  in  classical  Greek  only  by  Aristophanes),  while  uTrepaLpo)  [yper'ero]  appears 
in  earlier  texts  only  in  the  literal  sense  of  ‘raise  up’. 

In  nominal  morphology,  the  most  striking  feature  is  perhaps  the  continued  use  of 
dative  pronouns  (rauTTi  ['taftij  and  qol  [sy]),  though  we  should  not  forget  that 
Constantinople  was  in  origin  a  Dorian  colony,  and  that  it  had  retained  a  majority  of 
Greek  native  speakers  throughout  its  expansion  in  the  later  Roman  and  early  Byzantine 
periods.  As  the  capital  of  an  empire  in  which  Greek  was  the  dominant  language,  and 
the  sole  language  of  education  and  scholarship,  a  certain  conservatism,  manifested  not 
only  in  the  absence  of  synizesis  etc.,  but  also  in  the  continued  use  of  dative  pronouns 
or  Kara  [ka'ta]  +  genitive  =  ‘(down)  against’  (cf.  11.7.1  (16)),  is  to  be  expected,  even 
in  the  speech  of  its  urban  masses.  Recall  that  Humbert  (1930)  argues  that  the  final 
loss  of  the  dative  for  native  speakers  belongs  to  the  10th  century. 

Note,  however,  the  transfer  of  SapaXts-  ['damalis]  from  the  i-stem  to  the  consonant- 
stem  declension  (apparently  with  accent  shift,  SapaXis-  [dama'lisj,  cf.  11.7.4  (21)).  The 
neuter  dXeKTOpLV  [ale'ktorin],  a  diminutive  of  the  Koine  form  dXcKTwp  [a'lektor]  rather 
than  Attic  dXcKTputuu  [alek'trion],  shows  the  expected  reduction  of  -l(o)v  [-i(o)n],  while 
^uXo-KOUKOudo  [ksilo'kukuSo]  ‘wood-chip/chip  off  the  block’  exemplifies  the  free  com¬ 
pounding  characteristic  of  the  medieval  vernacular  (the  2nd  element  also  =  ‘fruit-stone, 
pip,  seed,  spot,  hailstone’).  The  replacement  of  Tras'  [pas]  with  oXo?  ['olos]  has  already 
been  dealt  with  in  the  previous  section. 

The  overall  impression  here  is  of  a  natural  continuation  of  the  spoken  Koine  of  late 
antiquity,  a  language  more  conservative  than  that  of  the  most  vulgar  documents  from 
Egypt,  but  reflecting  well  the  developments  of  its  time.  This  same  metropolitan  ver¬ 
nacular  appears  in  a  somewhat  more  advanced  form  in  the  following  piece,  directed 
against  the  empress  Theophano  in  ad  970: 


(4)  '0  xoXkcus'  papeT  t'  dp6yL<y>  Kal  Papel  Toils'  yeiToyas" 

6  auydTTTTis'  koI  6  iTpL4>L8r|s  els  Tpy  0ijpay  aTf|KouaLy. 
f|  0eo(f)ouyoO  [ejTroGeLy  rrlTTay  Kal  f|  KaXf|  Tfiy  ecfiayey. 

OTTOU  (fiopeiy  to  SipiKiy  Tupa  8eppay  epaXey, 

Kal  dy  Toye  cjiOdaeL  {e8u)  6  xcLpuy,  (j)epe<L>  Kal  Tfiy  yovvav  tou 

KOUKKOUpoPoUKLydTOpeS  (foUKTOKCoXoTpUirdTOL 

eloe  aeXXay  pLas  poliXas  Kayx6KToyo<y>  TTopTTedoijy.^ 
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[o  xal'cefs  va'ri  t  a'moni(n),  ce  va'ri  tuz  'jitonas; 

The  blacksmith  strikes  the  anvil,  and  he-strikes  the  neighbours; 

o  si'naptis  c  o  pri'psiSis  is  ti  '0ira  'stikusi(n). 

The  matchmaker  and  the  princeling  at  the  door  stand, 
i  Ojofu'nu  'po9in  'pita  c  i  ka'li  tin  'efaje(n). 

The  Theophano  wanted  pie/cake  and  the  beauty  it  ate. 

opu  'forin  to  6i'vici(n)  'tora  '6erman  'evale(n), 

(He)who  wore  the  coronation-robe  now  leather/hide  put(on), 

c  an  |done  'fOasi  o  ^i'mon  'feri  ce  ti  'Yunan  du; 

and  if  to-him  comes  the  winter  he-wears  also  the  fur  of-him; 

kukurovuci '  natores  fuktokolotri  'pati 

shrivelled-horn-players  palm/hand-arse-holed 

ise  'sela(m)  'mias  'mulas  kaf'xoktonom  pom'bevun.  ] 

on  saddle  of-a  mule  adulteress-murderess  they-parade  . 


‘“The  blacksmith  strikes  his  anvil,  and  he  strikes  his  neighbours  too”;  the  matchmaker 
and  the  princeling  are  standing  at  the  door.  Theophano  wanted  her  cake  but  the  beauty 
ate  it.  He  who  wore  the  coronation  robe  now  donned  a  leather  hide,  and  if  wintry  weather 
comes  upon  him,  he  will  wear  his  fur  coat  too;  men  with  shrivelled  cocks  and  fist-drilled 
arseholes  now  parade  the  murdering  adulteress  on  the  saddle  of  a  mule.’ 

Unlike  most  acclamations,  this  piece  has  been  preserved  in  its  own  right,  though  the 
orthography  of  the  original  manuscript  is  very  poor,  and  the  text  has  been  seriously 
corrupted  in  several  places,  always  assuming  (as  above)  that  it  represents  seven  15- 
syllable  lines  with  predominantly  trochaic  rhythms.  Much  remains  quite  uncertain; 
Morgan  (1954)  is  the  indispensable  foundation  for  any  attempt  to  establish  a  coherent 
text  and  interpretation. 

The  background  is  as  follows.  Theophano  had  married  Romanos  II,  son  of 
Konstantinos  VII  Porphyrogranetos,  against  his  father’s  wishes.  The  young  man  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  in  959,  but  died  in  963.  By  this  time  Theophano  had  given  birth 
to  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  found  herself  in  a  vulnerable  position  as  the  guardian 
of  the  heirs  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  Nikephoros  Phokas,  the  victor  in  a  series  of 
successful  campaigns  against  the  Arabs,  had  already  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
troops,  and  when  the  austere  and  ugly  general,  already  well  over  50,  returned  to  the 
capital,  the  22-year-old  Theophano  persuaded  him  to  marry  her,  and  to  act  as  co¬ 
emperor  with  her  children.  She  quickly  took  a  lover,  Nikephoros’  flamboyant  nephew 
loannes  Tzimiskes,  and  they  together  plotted  to  murder  the  emperor,  who  was  killed 
in  December  969.  But  the  plan  that  they  should  marry  and  rule  together  was  foiled 
by  the  aged  patriarch  Polyeuktos,  who  had  already  objected  on  the  basis  of  canon  law 
to  Theophano ’s  second  marriage,  and  now  refused  outright  to  sanction  a  third,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  wake  of  a  murder.  The  ambitious  Tzimiskes  now  betrayed  his  accomplice 
and  agreed  to  the  patriarch’s  conditions  for  his  own  coronation,  including  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  Theophano.  Once  Tzimiskes  had  become  emperor,  the  wily  parakoimomenos 
(‘chamberlain’)  Basileios,  who  as  the  bastard  son  of  Romanos  I  Lekapenos  (regent  for 
Konstantinos  VII  till  944)  had  been  castrated  for  his  own  protection,  arranged 
Tzimiskes’  marriage  to  Konstantinos’  daughter  Theodora.  Basileios’  motives  were  in 
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part  personal,  since  he  had  been  dismissed  from  his  post  by  Theophano’s  first  husband 
Romanos  II,  and  had  recovered  his  position  only  with  the  accession  of  Nikephoros 
Phokas. 

The  first  line  in  (4)  is  clearly  proverbial  (i.e.  ‘avoid  the  blacksmith  if  you  do  not 
want  a  hammeringV‘bad  company  brings  bad  consequences’),  and  in  line  2  we  may 
take  the  ‘matchmaker’  to  be  Basileios  the  parakoimomenos  and  the  ‘princeling’  to  be 
loannes  Tzimiskes,  both  of  whom  turned  out  to  be  ‘bad  company’  for  Theophano. 
Zt)vdTTTqs'[si'naptis]  and  TTpufJLdris'  [pri'psidis]  (possibly  <  TTpLlyirrilifiLSris'  [pri(nji)'psi6is], 
i.e.  princeps  +  diminutive  suffix)  may  conceal  allegorical  personifications  of  awamv 
[si'napi(n)]  ‘mustard’  and  TpufjiSLV  [tri'psi6i(n)],  some  other  caustic  herb/spice  (cf.  the 
later  political  allegories  personifying  fruit,  fish,  birds  and  quadrupeds,  8.4.4).  The 
‘beauty’  of  line  3  is  Theodora,  while  lines  4  and  5  imply  that  Tzimiskes  had  a  thick 
skin,  and  would  add  further  layers  if  the  going  got  tougher.  Finally,  given  that  elderly 
unmarried  churchmen  and  eunuchs  were  assumed  to  play  the  passive  role  in  homo¬ 
sexual  relationships,  the  men  in  line  6  with  ‘shrivelled  cocks  and  fist-drilled  arseholes’ 
are  presumably  Polyeuktos  (an  ex-monk)  and  Basileios  the  parakoimomenos. 

Phonologically,  the  piece  is  more  advanced  in  its  development  than  the  last,  with 
aphaeresis  of  unaccented  vowels  (e.g.  in  the  clitic  pronouns  tt\v  [tinJ/Tou  [tu],  and  the 
imperfect  (fiopeiv  ['fori(n)]  ‘she  wore’)  and  synizesis  (e.g.  Oeocj)ovvov  [Bjofu'nu] )  both 
in  evidence.  Note  too  the  final  vowels  in  Tf|v-e  (pddaeL  [tine  TGasi]  (line  5)  and 
eiCT-e  (jeXXau  [ise  'selan]  (line  7),  arising  from  the  generalization  of  forms  resulting  from 
resegmentation  (cf.  11.3,  11.7.1  (16)).  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  for  the  manner 
dissimilation  of  voiceless  obstruents  characteristic  of  the  later  vernacular  (cf.  auuduTris- 
[si'naptis]  etc.). 

In  verb  morphology,  [Bapdi  [va'ro]  ‘I  press/strike’  had  already  replaced  Attic  (Japwaj 
[va'rino]  in  the  Koine  of  the  Roman  period,  but  the  present  ctttikoj  ['stiko]  ‘I  stand’, 
built  to  aorist  (formerly  perfect)  earqKa  ['estika],  is  a  medieval  innovation  (see  11.8.5 
(34a)).  Note  that  the  old  3pl  present  indicative  ending  -ovuiv  [-usi(n)]  and  the  new 
-ovv  [-u(n)]  are  both  in  use  (cf.  11.8.6  (35c)),  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  metrically 
motivated  emendation  in  line  7,  but  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  erosion  of  the 
paradigm  of -eto  [-'eo]  verbs  under  the  influence  of  the  -du  [-'ao]  class  (cf.  11.8.5  (34e)); 
thus  imperfect  3sg  uodeiv  ['po0i(n)]/(()6peLy  [fori(n)]  retain  the  inherited  -ei  [-i]  <  -e  +  e 
[-ee]  (final  -v  [-n],  originally  an  option  with  the  3sg  past-tense  ending  -e(v)  [-e(n)],  was 
generalized  to  all  past-tense  3sg  endings  in  the  early/middle  Byzantine  periods). 

In  the  area  of  nominal  morphology,  note  once  again  the  liking  for  newly 
coined  compounds  in  popular  verse  (and  presumably  in  popular  speech).  Thus 
Koi)KKOupo-(3ouKLydTop-es-  [kukurovuci'natores]  combines  the  colloquial/dialectal 
KOUKKOupos-  ['kukuros]  ‘parched’  with  the  Latin  loan  (BouKLydTtop  [vuci'nator],  while 
(fjotiKTO-KOjXo-TpuTTdTOS'  [fuktokolotri'patos]  combines  c()oOKTa  [Tukta]  ‘palm/handful’ 
(later  cfiouxta/xodcjiTa  [Tuxta/'xufta])  with  kcoXo?  ['kolos]  +  rpuTTa  ['tripa]  ‘arse’  +  ‘hole’, 
the  whole  being  turned  into  an  adjective  by  means  of  the  now  domesticated  Latin 
perfect  passive  participle  suffix  -aTo?  [-'atosj.  The  third  example,  Kauxd-KToyos' 
[ka'fxoktonos],  combines  the  root  of  Kaux^dotL  [ka'fxome]  ‘boast’  with  -ktovos" 
[-ktonos]  from  the  root  ‘kill’.  When  this  appears  accented  in  compounds  (-KToyo? 
[-'ktonos]),  it  bears  the  sense  ‘killer’.  Here,  however,  the  accent  falls  on  the  first 
element,  and  we  are  dealing  either  with  a  compound  adjective  meaning  ‘boasting  of 
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murder’  (cf.  the  type  tpiXo-novog  [fil'oponos],  lit.  ‘loving-labour’),  or  with  a  copulative 
nominal  compound  (the  derivatives  Kauxos'/KaOxa  ['kafxos/'kafxa]  were  used  to  mean 
‘adulterer’/adulteress’:  ‘a  boast’  >  ‘a  conquest/lover’  >  ‘an  adulterer/-ess’).  The  first 
option  involves  a  learned  formation,  while  copulative  compounds  were  common  in 
the  medieval  vernacular,  so  the  second  interpretation  is  more  likely  to  be  the  correct 
one  in  a  text  of  this  type. 

Other  points  worth  noting  include:  the  now  regular  reduction  of  the  neuter  suffix 
-Lov  [-ion]  >  -l(v)  [-i(n)];  the  retention  of  the  acc  pi  suffix  in  ycLTovas-  ['jitonas]  (11.7.4 
(19));  the  use  of  els'/elae  [is/ise]  +  accusative  in  a  locative  sense  (11.7.1  (16));  the  rela¬ 
tive  use  of  oTTou  ['opu]  with  a  definite  head  at  least  implied  (11.7.8  (29c));  the  form 
Twpa  ['tora]  ‘now’  <  T(fi)  ojpg  [t(i)  'ora],  lit.  ‘at-the  time’;  the  addition  of  an  analogical 
-V  [-n]  to  neuters  of  the  type  exemplified  by  Seppa  ['derma]  (11.7.5  (22));  the  preverbal 
positioning  of  clitic  pronouns  when  clause-initial  position  is  filled  by  a  contras¬ 
tive  focus  ((f)  KaXf|  Tpy  ecjiayev  [i  ka'li  tin  'efajen])  or  a  modern  conjunction 
(dv  Tove  (pddaei  [an  'done  'f0asi]),  cf.  11.4;  and  the  use  of  els'/eyas-  [is/'enas]  ‘one’  as 
an  indefinite  article  (pfas"  pouXa?  ['mias  'mulas]). 


12.2  Vernacular  Literature  of  the  12th  Century 
12.2.1  The  epic  of  Digenes  Akntes 

What  is  probably  our  earliest  extended  text  in  vernacular  Greek  is  the  cycle  of  poems 
preserved  in  a  15th-century  manuscript  (E)  now  in  the  Escorial  monastery  near  Madrid. 
They  tell  of  the  exploits  of  the  legendary  Basileios  Digenes  Akrites  (‘Basil  Two-Race 
Borderer’),  the  son  of  an  Arab  emir  from  Syria  who  married  the  daughter  of  a  Roman 
general.  Though  the  boy  had  blood  from  two  races,  he  grew  up  to  serve  the  Byzantine 
emperor  as  a  frontier  guard  (dKpiTris-  [a'kritis]),  protecting  Romania  from  Arab  incur¬ 
sions  and  banditry. 

The  ultimate  origin  of  these  poems,  and  the  relationship  between  the  text  of  E  and 
five  other  surviving  versions,  especially  the  fuller  and  less  episodic  middle-register 
version  contained  in  a  manuscript  (G)  in  the  Grottaferrata  monastery  outside  Rome, 
remain  the  subject  of  much  dispute  (see  8.4.3  for  some  discussion).  Standard  editions 
are  Alexfou  (1985)  and  Jeffreys  (1998).  Ricks  (1990)  provides  a  text  and  translation 
with  introduction  and  notes,  treating  the  work  as  a  collection  of  five  separate  but 
related  poems,  a  helpful  reconstruction  that  is  accepted  here.  The  papers  in  Beaton 
and  Ricks  (1993)  survey  some  of  the  central  questions. 

Given  that  E  alone  preserves  a  variety  of  Syrian  place  names,  antique  military 
terms  and  references  to  events  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  it  is  not  implausible  to 
regard  it  as  the  best  surviving  reflection  of  a  possible  12th-century  original,  composed 
in  the  context  of  nostalgia  for  the  ‘akritic  hero’  following  the  defeat  at  Manzikert  in 
1071  (Ricks  (1990:  6ff)).  If  so,  the  prototype  Digenes  would  have  been  a  ground¬ 
breaking  transformation  of  folkloric  material  and  oral  lays  into  the  first  ‘literary’ 
vernacular  poetry  (cf.  Beaton  (1996)).  Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter,  the  blending 
of  oral/vernacular  and  literary/learned  elements  in  E  merits  consideration.  The  absence 
of  sustained  learned  language,  the  fundamentally  hypotactic  style,  and  the  overall 
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correspondence  of  sense  units  with  individual  lines  of  verse  all  point  to  poetry  with 
its  roots  in  an  oral  tradition,  though  only  the  language  of  the  second  poem  (11.  610- 
701,  dealing  with  Digenes’  first  encounter  with  raiders),  and  to  some  extent  that 
of  the  fourth  (11.  1100-605,  a  first-person  account  of  subsequent  exploits),  approach 
the  mechanically  formulaic  quality  of  genuine  oral  poetry.  The  otherwise  restrained 
use  of  formulaic  phraseology,  and  the  frequent  subtlety  of  contextual  nuance  (Ricks 
(1990:  16)),  may  well  indicate  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  literate  adaptation  of 
traditional  language  in  the  direction  of  the  contemporary  vernacular  together  with  a 
redeployment  of  inherited  thematic  material  in  a  manner  shaped  by  a  literary 
sensibility. 

Literary  (or  at  least  literate)  reworking,  whether  for  aesthetic  reasons  or  to  impose 
greater  coherence  on  the  collection,  is  also  indicated  by  other  considerations.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  higher  than  usual  density  of  learned  forms  in  the  introductory  and 
linking  passages  (though  the  final  poem  (11.  1606-967)  has  a  more  learned  quality 
throughout).  Unlike  obvious  interpolations,  these  help  to  smooth  over  the  breaks  and 
‘position’  each  story  within  a  wider  context.  In  poem  three  (11.  702-1088),  for  example, 
the  proem  (11.  702-22)  warns  of  the  power  of  love,  but  also  links  the  story  of  how 
Digenes  carries  off  his  bride  (for  love,  and  with  her  consent)  with  the  contemporary 
revival  of  romance  in  the  capital’s  literary  circles.  There  are  also  passages  of  a  religious 
or  moralizing  character  composed  in  something  approaching  a  middle  register.  These 
sit  poorly  with  traditional  akritic  heroics  but  contribute  to  the  romanticized  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  akritic  world  presented  in  poems  one  (11.  1-609),  three  (11.  702-1088)  and 
five  (11.  1606-967).  The  most  important  example  comes  in  poem  five,  dealing  with  the 
retirement  and  death  of  Digenes.  Lines  1794-967  expound  a  Christian  take  on  the 
vanity  of  heroism,  and  the  learned  language  of  this  passage,  including  datives  and 
inflected  participles,  suggests  the  influence  of  both  ecclesiastical  and  pagan  models, 
including  the  death  of  Alexander  as  portrayed  in  the  Alexander  Romance. 

Summarizing,  the  language  of  the  poems  seems  to  combine,  in  varying  proportions, 
a  foundation  from  the  folk  tradition  with  supplements  from  the  contemporary  spoken 
vernacular  and  elements  taken  from  literate/literary  compositions,  though  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  last  in  so  far  as  Byzantine  oral  poetry  undoubtedly 
preserved  its  own  archaisms  in  the  manner  of  all  oral  traditions.  This  amalgam  may 
plausibly  be  seen  as  an  early  attempt  to  develop  a  literary  language  out  of  a  body  of 
traditional  oral-vernacular  material  that  was  both  linguistically  and  thematically 
limited,  a  task  that  could  only  be  carried  out  by  recourse  to  the  language  and  conven¬ 
tions  of  existing  genres  in  higher  registers.  The  result,  though  poorly  homogenized, 
would  have  provided  an  important  precedent  for  the  further  development  of  vernac¬ 
ular-based  poetry  in  the  later  Byzantine  empire  (cf.  8. 4. 3-5). 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  first  of  the  poems  in  E,  which  tells  how 
Digenes’  father,  an  Arab  emir,  sacks  a  Roman  province  and  carries  off  the  daughter 
of  a  nobleman.  Pursued  by  the  girl’s  brothers,  he  eventually  agrees  to  become  a 
Christian,  marry  her,  and  live  in  Romania,  but  when  this  provokes  accusations  of 
treachery  from  his  family,  he  returns  to  Syria,  and  persuades  his  mother  to  come  back 
with  him,  thus  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  families.  Here  the  emir  has 
agreed  to  apostatize,  and  has  taken  the  girl’s  five  brothers  to  the  tent  where  she  has 
been  kept:^ 
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(5)  Kal  d)?  eiSaaLV  xd  dSeXcJiLa  tt|S'  Tf|v  Kopriv  |j.apa|Tevr|v, 
durdpa  ol  ttcvtc  eoTeva^av,  toloutov  Xoyov  e’LTrav: 

‘’Eyetpou,  f|  PepyoXLKOj,  yXuKuv  pa?  to  ddeXcjny 
epelj  ydp  eKparoOpav  oe  US'  yLd  diroSapevTiv 

Kal  eoey  6  Geos'  ecJiuXa^ev  Sid  xd  upala  oou  KdXXp.  5 

TToXepous'  Ol)  (|)opoijpe9a  Sid  xf|v  af|y  dyduxiy.’ 

Ol  TTeyxe  Tpy  Kaxa^iiXcOy  Kal  eXLyoOupfjoay 

ol  pey  (JiiXoDy  xd  tTS',  ol  dXXoi  Tods'  6(j)9aXpoiJS'  xx|S'. 

Kd0oi)yxaL  ol  Treyxe  d6eX(|)ol  Kal  6  dpipds'  eKelyos" 

KOLypy  [BouXipy  eduKaoiy  yd  Tidpouy  xoy  yap^poy  Toys'-  10 

{els'  Pupaylay  yd  e[3youy} 

Kal  e’ls'  play  opioe  6  dpipds"  eKpdxpoe  pex'  adxoy 

Tods'  dyodpous'  Tods'  Saupaoxods',  Tods'  elxe  els'  xpy  [BouXfiy  xoy 

Tods'  dXXous'  eiriXoyLacje  Kal  dirdy  els'  xpy  Xluplay. 

Kal  6  dpipds'  eSidyeipey  <dyTdpa>  pe  xipy  Koppi 

Kal  pe  Tods'  ywaiKaSeXifiods',  's'  Tpy  Pupaylay  dirdoiy.  15 

Digenes  Akrites  (E):  187-203/4 

[c  os  'idasin  t  a'delfja  tis  tip  'gorin  mara'meni(n) 

And  when  saw  the  brothers(subject)  of-her  the  girl(object)  withered, 

an'dama  i  'pende  'stenaksan,  ti'uto(n)  'loyon  'ipa(n): 
together  the  five  groaned,  such  word  said: 
e'jiru,  i  ver'yolikos,  yli'ci{m)  mas  to  a'8elfi(n); 

'Arise,  the  slcnder(-one),  sweet  of-us  the  sister; 
e'mis  yar  ekra'tuman  se  os  ja  apo0a'mem(n) 

We  for  held  you  as  for  dead 

c  e'sen  o  'Ojos  e'filakse(n)  (6)ja  t  o'rea  su  'kali, 

and  you  the  God  has-guarded  because-of  the  beautiful  of-you  looks, 

po'lemus  u  fo'vume0a  6i'a  ti  'sin  a'yapiln). 

Battles  not  we-fear  because-of  the  your  love.’ 
i  'pende  tip  gatafi'lun  ce  eliyo0i'misan; 

The  five  her  kissed-eagerly  and  swooned; 

i-'men  fi'lun  ta  'pili  tis,  j  'ali  tus  ofBal'mus  tis. 

some  kissed  the  lips  of-her,  the  others  the  eyes  of-her. 

'kaBunde  i  pendj  adel'fi  c  o  ami'ras  e'cinos; 

Sit  the  five  brothers  and  the  emir  that; 

ci'ni(n)  vu'lin  e'8okasi{n)  na  'parun  to{n)  yam'bron  dus. 

common  decision  they-gave  that  they-take  him(as)brothcr-in-law  of-them 

c  iz 'mjan 'orisj  o  ami'ras;  e'kratisemet  'afton 

And  at  once  gave-orders  the  emir  he-kept  with  him 

tus  a'yurus  tus  Bavmas'tus,  tus  'i^e  s  ti{n)  vu'lin  du; 

the  lads  the  wonderful  whom  he-had  at  the  will  of-him 

tus  'alus  epi'lojase  c  i'pan  is  ti  si'ria(n). 

the  others  he-picked-off  and  they-go  to  the  Syria. 

c  o  ami'ras  e'djajiren  an'dama  me  tip  'gori(n) 

And  the  emir  returned  together  with  the  girl 

cc  'me  tus  jinckadel'fus,  s  ti  roma'jian  i'pasi{n).] 

and  with  the  wife’s-brothers  to  the  Romania  they-go. 

‘And  when  her  brothers  saw  the  girl  withered,  the  five  groaned  together,  and  spoke  as 
follows:  “Arise,  lissom  one,  our  sweet  sister;  we  had  you  for  dead,  but  you  were  protected 
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by  God  for  your  beautiful  looks.  Through  our  love  for  you,  we  fear  no  battles.”  The  five 
kissed  her  fervently  and  collapsed;  some  kissed  her  lips,  the  others  her  eyes.  The  five 
brothers  sat  down  and  so  did  that  emir;  they  gave  a  joint  decision  to  accept  him  as  their 
brother-in-law.  And  at  once  the  emir  gave  orders;  he  kept  with  him  the  wonderful  lads 
that  he  had  at  his  command;  the  others  he  dismissed  and  they  went  to  Syria.  And  the  emir 
returned  together  with  the  girl  and  his  wife’s  brothers;  they  went  to  Romania.’ 


The  metre  is  the  fully  formed  15 -syllable  political  verse,  henceforth  the  standard  metre 
of  Greek  poetry,  now  with  predominantly  iambic  rhythm.  The  high  incidence  of 
elision,  aphaeresis,  crasis  and  synizesis,  metrically  guaranteed  and  reflected  in  the 
transcription,  is  characteristic  of  popular  speech  and  poetry  based  on  it. 

Most  obviously  in  evidence  here  is  the  parallel  use  of  functionally  equivalent  mor¬ 
phology;  e.g.  3pl  non-past  -ovv  [-un]/-ouaL(y)  [-usi(n)],  3pl  past  -av  [-an]/-aaL(v)  [-asi(n)], 
as  well  as  analogous  variants  in  the  ‘reduced’  paradigm  of  (Wirdlylaj  [(i)'pa(y)o],  namely 
uTTay  [i'pan]/hTTaaL(y)  [i'pasi(n)],  see  11.8.5  (34c),  (35b)  and  (35c).  Similar  variation 
occurs  (though  not  in  (5))  in  the  choice  of  thematic  vowel  in  present  and  imperfect 
passives  (e.g.  3pl  -ovvTa\.l-owTa{v)  [-unde/-unda(n)]  vs.  -ovTail-ovTa{v)  [-onde/ 
-onda(n)],  cf.  11.8.6  (35d)  and  (35e)),  and  in  the  aorist  passive,  e.g.  3sg  -0r|(y)  [-9i(n)l 
/-0qKe(y)  [-eice(n)],  cf.  11.8.4  (33). 

Possible  explanations  are  many  and  varied,  and  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive. 
Many  dialects  retained  the  classical  endings  -ouaL(y)  [-usi(n)]  etc.,  and  these  were  used 
alongside  their  rivals  in  many  oral  songs  and  lays  (the  variation  being  metrically 
useful),  as  well  as  remaining  standard  in  the  written  language.  In  vernacular  verse,  it 
is  tempting  to  think  in  terms  of  source  materials  in  different  dialects  (e.g.  Probonas 
(1985),  Trapp  (1971))  and/or  interference  from  the  dialects  of  later  copyists  (e.g. 
Alexiou  (1985:  viii,  xvii)).  But  since  even  early  prose  texts  show  similar  inconsistencies, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  codified  vernacular  standard,  it  is  probably  best  to  accept  that 
free  variation  was  typical  of  educated  spoken  and  vernacular  written  styles,  even  if  the 
options  were  exploited  more  freely  in  poetry. 

Note  in  line  6  the  negative  ou  [u]  rather  than  modern  Sey  [den]  and  the  possessive 
adjective  afiy  [si(n)]  in  place  of  the  genitive  pronoun  aou  [su]  (in  passive  sense),  along 
with  the  phrase  ol  pey  [i  men]  ‘some’  in  line  8,  all  learned  features  that  recur  elsewhere. 
But  vernacular  features  massively  predominate;  for  example:  abandonment  of  redupli¬ 
cation  in  the  perfect  passive  participle  (papapeyqy  [mara'meni(n)]);  dyrdpa  [an'dama] 
‘together’  <  ev  tIu)  apa  [en  d(o)  'ama]  (added  by  Alexiou,  but  not  out  of  place  in  E); 
analogical  -v  [-n]  in  the  neuter  adjective  yXuKijy  [Yli'ci(n)];  the  acc  pi  forms  of  clitic 
pronouns  used  not  only  in  direct  and  indirect  object  functions  but  also  as  possessives, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  genitive  (cf.  yapirpoy  tods'  [yam'bron  dus],  cf.  12.3.3  (15g)); 
3pl  aorist  subjunctive  TidpoDy  ['parun]  ‘they  (may)  take’,  with  aphaeresis  regularized, 
cf.  classical  eTT-dp-toCTL(y)  [e'parosi(n)],  from  eTT-aipco  [e'pero]  ‘lift’;  the  form  avTov 
['afto(n)],  built  to  the  feminine  demonstrative  aurri  ['afti]  ‘this’,  but  used  as  a  simple 
pronoun  like  auToy  [af'to(n)],  cf.  11.7.8  (29d);  dyoupos'  ['ayuros]  ‘lad’  <  doipos"  ['aoros] 
(modern  dyopt  [a'yori]  ‘boy’  <  diminutive  dojptoy  [a'orion]);  use  of  the  article  as  a  rela¬ 
tive  pronoun  (cf.  tods'  [tus  'i^e],  probably  a  traditional  feature  of  oral  poetry, 
though  by  no  means  exclusive  to  it);  pe  [me]  with  the  accusative  =  ‘with’,  and  the 
frequent  reduction  of  els'  [is]  to  [s],  cf.  11.7.1  (16);  the  yd  [na]-clause  after  ‘take  a 
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decision’  in  1.  10,  where  a  control  infinitive  might  have  been  expected  (infinitives  are 
increasingly  restricted  to  the  complements  of  verbs  expressing  aspectual  (e.g.  1.  66: 
pp^avTo  TTaXiv  KXaieLy  ['irksando  'palin  'klein]  ‘they-began  again  to-weep’)  or  modal 
notions  (e.g.  1.  142:  av  ae  elxav  cupel  [an  s  'ixan  e'vri]  ‘if  you  they-had/would(have) 
to-find  (i.e.  found)’),  cf.  11.8.1  (30). 

Though  there  are  no  relevant  contexts  in  (5),  one  of  the  most  important 
features  in  this  early  vernacular  literature  is  the  near  total  absence  of  the  dative 
case  other  than  in  clearly  literary  passages.  The  accusative  (e.g.  1.  499: 
TOCS'  dyoupous'  Tou  eXeyev  [tus  a'yurus  tu  ’elejen]  'to-the  lads  (acc)  of-him  he-spoke’) 
and  genitive  (e.g.  1.  390:  twv  dSeXcJiuy  TPS'  eXeyey  [ton  adel'fon  tis  'elejen]  'to-the 
brothers  (gen.)  of-her  she-spoke’)  alternate  freely  in  indirect  object  function,  though 
the  use  of  the  genitive  is  preferred  when  there  is  also  a  preceding  direct  object  (e.g. 
1.  53:  hdKTuXoy  tou  ['daktilon  du  'Signij  'finger  to-him  (gen)  he-shows’  (as  a 

gesture  of  peace)),  see  11.7.1  for  further  discussion  of  the  variation. 

12.2.2  Ptochoprodromos 

In  the  12th  century,  the  Komnenian  court  provided  new  impetus  to  creative  writing, 
ushering  in  a  period  of  literary  experimentation  under  imperial  patronage  against  the 
background  of  changes  associated  with  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  return  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  middle  class.  Lucian’s  satirical  dialogues  on  the  underworld  (cf.  5.5),  for 
example,  provided  the  inspiration  for  the  anonymous  Timarton,  a  humorous  critique 
of  12th-century  society  (Alexiou  (1982/3)),  in  which  the  eponymous  hero  dies  after 
attending  a  fair  in  Thessaloniki  and  is  brought  to  trial  before  the  judges  of  Hades.  We 
also  have  learned  revivals  of  the  Hellenistic  romance,  initiated  (c.  1143-9)  by  the 
appearance  of  Rhoddnthe  and  Dosikles  by  Theodoros  Prodromos,  the  prolific  court 
poet  of  Eirene  Doukaina,  wife  of  Alexios  I  Komnenos,  who  was  later  employed  by  her 
son  and  grandson,  loannes  II  and  Manouel  I  (see  Kazhdan  and  Franklin  (1984:  ch.  3)). 
But  most  important  in  the  present  context  is  the  small  corpus  of  didactic  and  satirical 
verse  composed  in  a  more  everyday  language.  This  comprises  the  poem  addressed  to 
Manouel  I  from  his  prison  cell  by  the  intellectual  Michael  Glykas,  the  didactic/advisory 
poem  with  the  mysterious  title  Spaneas  (cf.  8.4.5),  and  the  four  'begging’  poems  known 
as  the  Poems  of  Poor  Prodromos  (Ptochoprodromikd)  after  the  persona  of  the  narrator 
('Ptochoprodromos’)  of  two  of  them.  These  are  very  similar  in  character  to  the  tongue- 
in-cheek  appeal  for  employment  which  Theodoros  Prodromos,  having  fallen  out  of 
favour  at  court,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Manouel  I  in  1149  (see  Majuri  (1919)).  The 
arresting  use  of  everyday  language  here  is  explained  by  reference  to  the  author’s  plight 
and  the  indifference  of  the  intermediary  through  whom  previous  appeals  had  been 
made  in  the  learned  language.  Scholars  are  now  increasingly  inclined  to  accept  that 
Prodromos  is  the  author  of  at  least  some  of  the  other  four  poems  too. 

Characterized  by  wry  Byzantine  humour,  these  take  the  form  of  'autobiographical’ 
narratives,  punctuated  by  petitions  to  the  emperor  or  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
in  which  the  author  complains  in  turn  of:  (1)  the  pain  of  coping  with  a  nagging  wife 
who  regrets  her  marriage  to  an  educated  pauper,  (2)  the  impossibility  of  keeping  body 
and  soul  together  on  the  meagre  patronage  he  receives,  (3)  the  distress  of  the  educated 
man  of  letters  in  the  face  of  the  impoverishment  which  his  learning  has  brought  him. 
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and  (4)  the  arrogance  and  corruption  of  his  superiors  in  the  monastery  where  he  lives 
as  a  young  monk  (the  order  follows  Eideneier  (1991)).  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  second, 
antedate  the  appeal  to  Manouel,  and  belong  to  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  loannes  II; 
the  third  and  fourth  are  addressed  to  Manouel.  The  use  of  the  vernacular  is  justified  in 
a  variety  of  ways  ranging  from  the  expression  of  a  pious  hope  that  the  combination  of 
linguistic  playfulness  with  serious  intent  will  be  ‘properly  appreciated’  (Eideneier  1),  to 
an  invitation  to  contrast  the  author’s  erudition  with  the  language  of  the  street,  in  which, 
in  his  desperation,  he  is  reduced  to  begging  for  favours  (Eideneier  3). 

The  ‘autobiographies’  of  the  personae  involved  should  not,  of  course,  be  taken  liter¬ 
ally,  though  we  may  note  that  the  conservative  Prodromos  was  not  born  into  the 
aristocracy,  that  he  did  fall  from  grace  in  the  early  years  of  Manouel’s  reign,  and  that, 
failing  to  regain  his  position  at  court,  he  remained  at  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
ultimately  in  monastic  retreat,  until  his  death  (c.  1165-70).  It  was  a  painful  sign  of  the 
times  that  an  interest  in  literature  had  begun  to  spread  'down’  from  its  aristocratic 
preserve,  and  that  wealth  had  been  increasingly  appropriated  by  merchants  and  crafts¬ 
men,  who  could  easily  become  richer  than  those,  like  himself,  who  were  dependent  on 
the  generosity  of  the  court.  The  Ptochoprodromikd  therefore  exploit  ‘topoi’  familiar 
from  other  satirical  writing  in  a  straightforward  assault,  rooted  in  envy  and  contempt, 
on  the  materialism  of  an  age  in  which  the  privileges  of  court  dependants  was  being 
undermined  by  ‘new  money’.  We  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  language  of  the 
poems  is  based  predominantly  on  the  speech  of  the  educated  aristocracy,  a  variety 
which  is  sometimes  deliberately  distorted  in  the  mouths  of  the  would-be  upwardly 
mobile,  and  supplemented  for  comic  effect  with  items  of  everyday  vocabulary  and 
urban  slang  or  the  very  formal  language  of  the  court.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe 
that  it  reflects  specifically  Constantinopolitan  varieties  in  its  marked  preference  for 
accusative  indirect  object  pronouns,  and  its  tendency  to  favour  the  extension  of  the¬ 
matic  -ou-  [-U-]  in  many  innovative  verb  forms  (e.g.  Isg  imperfect  middle/passive  in 
-oupouv  [-'umun],  cf.  11.8.6  (35),  and  Part  III,  17.4). 

The  standard  editions  are  Hesseling  and  Pernot  (1910)  and  Eideneier  (1991)  (see 
Alexiou  (1994)  for  a  critical  review  of  the  latter).  The  following  extract,  bemoaning 
the  failure  of  education  to  deliver  the  promised  life  of  leisured  ease,  is  taken  from  poem 
3  in  Eideneier’s  edition  (number  4  in  Hesseling  and  Pernot).  The  range  of  variant 
readings  is  considerable,  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  text  here  largely  follows 
that  of  Eideneier  (1991:  119-20),  apart  from  a  few  minor  changes  of  orthography  and 
punctuation,  and  the  substitution  of  one  or  two  alternative  readings  in  keeping  with 
the  style  of  the  passages  in  question  (see  below  for  discussion): 

(6)  ’Atto  iTLKpoSey  p’  eXeyev  6  yepuv  6  iraTTip  pou, 

Tekvov  pou,  pd0e  ypdppara,  Kal  “diaavv'  eaevav  exei”. 

BXeTTeis'  Toy  8elya,  tskvov  pou,  ireCds'  TrepLeirdTCL, 

Kal  Tupa  ev'  8LiTXoeyTeXr|yos'  kqI  TraxupouXaparos'. 

Autos',  OTay  epdy6ayey,  woSTiaLy  ouk  elxey,  5 

Kal  TCijpa,  pXeire  Toy,  (jiopel  to  paKpopuTLKd  tou. 

Autos'  piKpos'  ou8ey  el8ey  to  tou  XouTpou  KaT(xKj)XLy, 

Kal  TCiipa  XouTpaKLOeTaL  TpiTov  Tpy  €|38opd8a. 

'0  koXttos'  tou  e[3oup(3oupL^€y  (jiGolpas'  dpuy8aXdTas', 

Kal  TCiipa  Ttt  yoplapoTa  yepei  to  payoT|XdTa. 
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T^dvT^aXov  elxe^'  cTTOUTTiyov,  Ka[3d6LV  Xepco|Teyoy, 
k'  ecfiopei  TO  poydXXayos"  x^Lpuya  KaXcKaipiy. 

Kal  Tupa,  pXeTTeLS",  yeyoye  XapTipd?  koI  XoupiKdTOs-, 

TTapayepiaTOTpdx'nXos',  peTa(^oa(f>LKTOupdTOS'. 

Autos',  OTay  epdyOaye,  ttotc  tou  ouk  eKTeyiaBri,  15 

KOI  Ttopa  ey’  KaXoKTeyioTOS'  kol  KapapoTpixdpris'. 

Kal  ttcloBtitl  yepovTiKoIs'  kol  TraTpiKoIs"  aov  Xoyois' 

KOI  pd0e  ypdppaTa  Kal  au,  Kal  “(haavv  eaevav  exeC\ 

"Ay  ydp  TreLoBfis'  Tals"  aup[3ouXaTs'  Kal  Tots'  dLSdypaoi  pou, 

all  pey  peydXois  TLpT|0'ps',  iroXXd  yd  euTUXTiaris,  20 

epe  8e  Toy  rraTepa  aou  Kay  ey  T'p  TeXeuTfi  pou, 

yd  Bpei|jTis'  US'  TaXaiirupoy  Kal  yd  yppoTpo(|)f|aps'- 

'Os'  S  pKouaa  tou  yepovTOS,  deairoTa,  tou  TiaTpos'  pou, 

(Tots'  ydp  yoyeuoL  TrelBeaBai  cf)T|al  to  Betoy  ypdppa), 

epaBoy  Td  ypappaTiKd,  iiXfiy  peTd  kottou  rroaou!  25 

’A(j)ou  8e  yeyova  Kdyu  ypappaTiKOS'  Tex'^’i-Tps', 
eTTiBupu  Kal  to  ijiuply  Kal  tou  i|jupLou  Tpy  pdyyay, 

Kal  Sid  Tpy  iretyay  Tpy  TToXXfiy  Kal  Tpy  OTeyoxuplay 
upplCu  TO  ypappaTLKd,  Xeyu  pcTO  8aKpuuy, 

’AydBepay  Td  ypdppaTa,  XpioTe,  Kal  ottou  to  BeXei,  30 

dydBepay  Kal  Toy  Kaipoy  Kal  eKelypy  Tpy  ppepay, 

KaB'  py  p'  eirapaduKaoLy  els'  to  diSaoKaXetoy, 

TTpds  TO  yd  pdBu  ypdppaTa,  Tdya  yd  Ku  dir'  eKelya. 

Ptochoprodromikd  3  (Eideneier  (1991:  56-88)) 


[a'po  mi'kroOen  m  'elejen  o  'jeron  o  pa'tir  mu, 

From  small  me(acc)  used-to-say  the  old  the  father  of-me, 

teknon  mu,  'maOe  'yramata,  c  osan  e'senan  'epi. 

‘Child  of-me,  learn  letters,  and  “Hosannah  to-you(acc)  there-is”. 

'vlepis  ton  'dina,  'teknon  mu,  pe'zos  perie'pati, 

You-see  the  so-and-so,  child  of-me,  on-foot  he-used-to-walk-about, 
ce  'tora  n  Siplen'delinos  ce  papimula'ratos. 
and  now  he-is  double-breastplated  and  fat-muled, 
af'tos,  'otan  e'manOanen,  i'poSisin  uk  'ipen, 

This-man,  when  he-was-a-student,  footwear  not  had, 
ce  'tora,  'vlepe  ton,  fo'ri  ta  makrO|miti'ka  tu. 
and  now,  look-at  him,  he-wears  the  long-nosed(shoes)  of-him. 
af'tos  mi'kros  u'den  pden  to  tu  lu'tru  ka'toflin. 

He  small  not-at-all  saw  the  of-the  bath-house  threshold, 

ce  'tora  lutra'cizete  'triton  tin  ev6o'ma6a. 

and  now  he-bathes  third(time)  the  week. 

o  'kolpos  tu  vur'vurizen  'f0iras  amiyda'latas 

The  lap  of-him  jumped  (with-)lice  like-almonds, 

ce  'tora  ta  no'mizmata  'jemi  ta  manoi'lata. 

and  now  (of-)the  coins  it-is-full  the-(ones)  (with-)ManoutTs-head 

'dzandzalon  'ipen  'stupinon,  ka'vadin  lero'menon, 

Rags  he-had  of-tow,  coat  filthy, 

c  e'fori  to  mo'nalayos  pi'mona  kalo'cerin. 

and  he-wore  it  without-change  winter  summer. 
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ce  'tora,  'vlepis,  'jevone  lam'bros  ce  luri'katos, 

And  now,  you-see,  he-has-become  splendid  and  armoured, 
paraj  emisto '  tra^ilos,  metaksosfiktu '  ratos. 
very-thick-necked,  silk-tight-squeezed, 
af'tos,  'otan  e'manOane,  po'te  tu  k  ekte'nis0in, 

He,  when  he-was-a-student,  (n)ever  of-him  not  combed-his-hair, 
ce  'tora  n  kalo'ktenistos  ce  kamarotri'xaris. 
and  now  he-is  smartly-coiffured  and  arch-haired, 
ce  'pis0iti  jerondi'cis  ce  patri'cis  su  'lojis 
Both  obey  old-man’s(dat)  and  father’s(dat)  of-you  words 
ce  'ma0e  'yramata  ce  'si,  c  osan  e'senan  'e(;i. 
and  learn  letters  also  you,  and  “Hosannah  to-you  there-is”. 
an  yar  pis'0is  tes  simvu'les  ce  tiz  6i'6ayma'si  mu, 

If  for  you-obey  the  advice  and  the  teachings  of-me, 
si  men  me'yalos  timi'0is,  po'la  na  efti'gisis, 

you  on-one-hand  greatly  will-be-rewarded,  much  will  you-prosper, 
e'me  6e  tom  ba'tera  su  kan  en  di  telef'ti  mu, 

me  on-other-hand  the  father  of-you  even  in  the  end(dat)  of-me, 
na  '0repsis  os  ta'Ieporon  ce  na  jirotro'fisis. 
will  you-nurse  as  wretch  and  will  you-look-after-in-old-age.’ 
oz  6  'ikusa  tu  'jerondos,  'despota,  tu  pa'troz  mu. 

As  and  I  heard  the  old-man(gen),  master,  the  father(gen)  of-me, 
tiz  yar  yo'nefsi  'pi0es0e  fi'si  to  '0ion  'yrama, 
the  for  parents(dat)  to-obey  says  the  holy  writing, 

'ema0on  ta  yramati'ka,  plin  meta  'kopu  'posu! 

I-learned  the  letters,  except  with  toil  how-much! 

a'fu  6e  'jeyona  ka'yo  yramati'kos  tex'nitis. 

Since  but  became  also-I  in-lctters  expert, 

epi0i'mo  ce  to  pso'min  ce  tu  pso'mju  tim  'manan, 

1-desire/miss  both  the  bread  and  of-the  bread  the  crumb, 
ce  6ja  tim  'binan  tim  bo'lin  ce  tin  stenoxo'rian 
and  through  the  hunger  the  much  and  the  distress 
i'vrizo  ta  yramati'ka,  'leyo  meta  da'krion, 

1-revile  the  letters,  1-say  with  tears, 

a'na0ema(n)  ta  'yramata,  xris'te,  c  opu  ta  '0eli, 

‘Damn  the  letters,  Christ,  and  whoever  them  wants, 

a'na0ema(n)  ce  tonje'ro(n)c  e'cini(n)  tin  i'mera(n) 

damn  also  the  time  and  that  the  day, 

ka0  in  me  para'dokasin  is  to  6i6aska'lio(n), 

on  which  me  they-handed-over  to  the  school, 

pros  to  na  'ma0o  'yramata,  'taxa  na  'zo>  ap  e'eina.] 

for  the  that  I-learn  letters,  as-though  that  I-live  from  those.’ 

‘Ever  since  I  was  small,  my  old  father  used  to  say  to  me,  “My  child,  learn  your  letters, 
and  ‘it’s  praise  be  to  you’  (i.e.  you’re  all  right.  Jack).  You  see  so-and-so,  he  used  to  go 
about  on  foot,  but  now  he’s  wearing  a  double  breast-plate  and  riding  a  fat  mule.  When 
he  was  a  student,  he  didn’t  have  shoes,  but  now,  just  look  at  him,  he  is  wearing  his  ‘long- 
toes’.  When  he  was  a  student,  he  hadn’t  seen  the  threshold  of  the  bath  house  at  all,  but 
now  he  is  taking  his  third  bath  this  week.  His  lap  used  to  heave  with  lice  the  size  of 
almonds,  but  now  it’s  full  of  coins  stamped  with  Manouel’s  head.  He  had  rags  of  tow,  a 
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filthy  overcoat  that  he  wore  without  changing,  winter  and  summer,  but  now,  you  see,  he’s 
become  splendid  in  his  armour,  thick-necked,  with  tight  silk  drawers.  When  he  was  a 
student,  he’d  never  combed  his  hair  in  his  life,  but  now  he’s  well-groomed  with  a  bouffant 
style.  Just  obey  your  old  father’s  words  and  learn  your  letters  too,  and  then  ‘it’s  praise  be 
to  you’.  For  if  you  follow  my  advice  and  my  instructions,  you  will  be  greatly  valued  and 
enjoy  much  good  fortune,  while  I  your  father,  even  at  the  end  of  my  life,  will  be  nursed 
by  you  in  my  misery  and  looked  after  in  my  old  age.”  When  I  heard  my  old  father,  master 
(for  holy  scripture  says  one  should  obey  one’s  parents),  I  learned  to  read  and  write  -  but 
what  an  effort!  And  ever  since  I  too  became  an  expert  in  letters.  I’ve  been  longing  for 
bread  and  even  a  crumb  of  bread,  so  in  my  great  hunger  and  distress  I  curse  literacy  and 
say  with  tears,  “Damn  letters,  Christ,  and  all  who  want  them,  and  damn  the  time  and  the 
day  when  they  handed  me  over  to  the  school  to  learn  my  letters,  as  if  I  could  live  on 
them.”  ’ 

Though  the  poems  can  be  given  a  more  colloquial  or  more  conservative  look  according 
to  the  morphological  choices  made  from  the  variant  readings,  the  overall  impression 
is  of  modern  syntax:  cf.  for  example,  the  standard  medieval-vernacular  positioning  of 
clitic  pronouns;  ['e?i]  in  the  sense  ‘there  is’  (2/18,  though  this  is  a  quoted  collo¬ 
quialism  (Eideneier  (1964:  336));  the  use  of  the  modern  conjunctions  dcpov  (i.e.  d(f>'  ov) 
[a'fu]  (26)  and  orav  ['otan]  -i-  indicative  (5,  15)  in  temporal  clauses;  the  idiomatic  use 
of  TTore  [po'te]  -i-  genitive  pronoun  (15);  vd  [na]  -i-  subjunctive  in  a  future  sense  (20, 
22);  emBupto  [epiOi'mo]  -i-  accusative  instead  of  genitive  (27);  the  relative  use  of  ottou 
[opu]  (30);  the  substitution  of  a  vd  [na]-clause  for  the  traditional  infinitive  in  the 
nominalized  clause  after  Tipos-  [pros]  (33);  the  modern  idiomatic  use  of  rdxa  vd  ['taxa 
na]  to  mean  ‘as  though’  (33);  and  diro  [a'po]  -i-  accusative  (33)). 

By  contrast,  the  morphology  remains  quite  traditional,  subject  only  to  the  usual 
variations  in  verb  endings  (e.g.  3pl  present  in  -ovv  [-un]/-oi)aL  [-usi],  past  in  -av  [-an]/ 
-aai  [-asi]  etc.)  and  the  incorporation  of  modern  inflections  for  necessarily,  or  delib¬ 
erately  selected,  colloquial  forms  (e.g.  synizesis  in  the  genitive  of  (fioipLv  [pso'min]  (27, 
cf.  ancient  iliajpos-ZifftopLoy  [pso'mos/pso'mion]  ‘crumb,  morsel’),  or  the  addition  of  final 
-V  [-n]  to  neuter  dvdBepa-v  [an'afieman]  in  (30,  31)).  Thus  the  3rd-declension  conso¬ 
nant-stems,  for  example,  generally  retain  their  classical  paradigm,  and  the  adaptations, 
typically  involving  accusative  singular  in  -v  [-n],  might  be  restored  to  their  original 
form  except  where  popular  expressions  are  pointedly  employed  in  a  particular  context 
or  quoted,  as  with  the  phrase  containing  eaevav  [e'senan]  in  lines  2  and  18.  As  already 
noted  (cf.  10.8),  this  blend  of  learned  morphology  and  more  contemporary  syntax  was 
characteristic  of  educated  usage  in  the  period,  though  the  updating  has  of  course  been 
taken  much  further  here  than  in  middle-register  compositions. 

In  general,  the  narrative  parts  of  the  poems  blend  an  overtly  contemporary  approach 
to  sentence  structure  with  a  still  conservative  local  morpho-syntax  that  continues  many 
of  the  features  of  the  basic  Koine,  including  a  general  preference  for  the  negative  oWk) 
[u(k)]  over  (oi))8ev  [(u)6en]  (except  when  the  latter  is  emphatic,  =  ‘not  at  all’),  the  use 
of  yeyova  ['jegona]  rather  than  innovations  such  as  eyiva  ['ejina],  the  preference  for 
strong  aorist  forms  in  -ov  [-on]  rather  than  their  replacements  in  -a  [-a],  the  retention 
of  some  aorist  middles,  the  use  of  both  inflected  participles  (all  cases)  and  infinitival 
complements  to  control  verbs,  and  the  retention  of  many  ancient  government  require¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  use  of  the  genitive,  and  even  the  dative,  after  certain  prepositions. 
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There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  represents  a  somewhat  elaborated  version  of 
the  contemporary  vernacular  of  the  upper  classes  in  Constantinople,  fashionably 
adapted  in  the  direction  of  other  vernacular  poetry  of  the  period. 

This  style  is  also  sometimes  carried  over  into  passages  of  direct  speech,  but  here  the 
concentration  of  modern  forms  increases  in  line  with  the  relatively  lowly  social  status 
of  the  speaker  and/or  the  passion  with  which  s/he  is  speaking.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  last  four  lines  of  (6),  where  the  language  of  the  speaker’s  heated  sentiments  is 
deliberately  contrasted  with  the  learned  written  language  that  has  been  so  painfully 
and  uselessly  acquired.  We  therefore  find  neuter  dvdBepav  [a'naGeman]  with  analogical 
-V  [-n],  relative  ottou  [opu]  (deaccented),  3pl  aorist  eTrapaSojKaaLV  [epara'SokasinJ  with 
external  augment  (at  least  as  one  variant),  to  [to]  plus  a  vd  [na]-clause,  the  colloquial 
expression  rdxa  vd  ['taxa  na],  and  dtro  [apo]  +  accusative.  In  the  passages  addressed 
to  the  emperor,  by  contrast,  the  writing  is  archaizing;  note  the  genitive  after  dKouw 
[a'kuo]  (23),  the  ancient  verb  c()T)pL  [fi'mi]  (24)  with  its  infinitival  complement  (24),  the 
dative  after  the  middle  TreiBopaL  ['piGome  (24),  and  the  avoidance  of  synizesis  in 
oTcvoxtopiav  [stenoxo'rian]  (28). 

Occasionally,  however,  the  more  learned  and  more  popular  styles  are  amusingly 
combined,  as  in  the  father’s  speech,  where,  especially  in  the  peroration,  the  old  man 
attempts  to  practise  what  he  preaches.  Thus  the  learned  tckvov  ['teknonj  (2,  3),  the 
internal  augment  of  TrepLendTeL  [perie'pati]  (3),  and  the  ‘sandwiched’  genitive  of  line 
7  introduce  a  deliberately  incongruous  note  in  the  context  of  the  popular  syntax, 
phraseology  and  vocabulary,  including  the  characteristically  over-the-top  compounds, 
used  throughout  lines  2-16.  Thereafter,  a  more  learned  style  predominates,  with  the 
appearance  of  an  aorist  passive  imperative  (17),  an  adverb  in  -os'  [-os]  rather  than  -a 
[-a]  (20),  the  contrastive  particles  pev  [men]  and  8e  [6e]  (20,  21),  and  dative  comple¬ 
ments  after  treLBopaL  [’piOome]  (17,  19)  and  ev  [en]  (21).  But  note  too  the  solecistic 
use  of  the  2nd-person  pronoun  in  line  17,  where  strictly  speaking  a  Ist-person  form 
is  required  in  so  far  as  the  element  in  question  modifies  the  head  noun  X6yol9  ['lojis] 
(‘my  words’)  rather  than  the  adjective  TtaTpiKOLS'  [patri'cis]  (‘belonging  to  your  father’), 
and  the  repeated  quotation  of  the  colloquial  phrase  meaning  ‘you’re  all  right.  Jack’ 
(18).  The  language  of  the  Ptochoprodromikd  is  certainly  mixed,  but  it  is  a  wickedly 
contrived  mixture  (whose  impact  is  somewhat  undermined  by  the  textual  uncertainty 
and  variation)  that  reflects  perfectly,  and  often  amusingly,  the  problems  associated 
with  the  diglossia  of  their  time. 

12.3  The  14th  and  15th  Centuries:  The  Palaiologan  Court 
and  Frankish  Rule 

12.3.1  The  original  romances  of  the  Palaiologan  period 

Though  the  type  of  experimentation  seen  in  the  Ptochoprodromikd  ceased  some  time 
before  the  capture  of  the  Byzantine  capital  in  1204,  Constantinople  was  also  the  context 
for  the  first  romances  to  exploit  the  vernacular  in  the  Palaiologan  period,  and  it  is  clear 
once  again  that  these  original  compositions  were  associated  with  the  patronage  of  the 
imperial  court.  Though  the  Tale  of  Achilles  has  sometimes  been  seen  to  mark  a  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  slightly  awkward  blend  of  heroic  and  romantic  themes  seen  in  Digenes 
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Akrites,  it  is  probably  later  (mid-14th  century)  than  the  fully  fledged  literary  romances 
Libistros  and  Roddmne,  KalUmachos  and  Chrysorroe  and  Belthandros  and  Chrysdntza. 
There  is  an  overall  generic  affiliation  with  the  contemporary  romances  of  chivalry  famil¬ 
iar  in  the  west,  but  the  roots  of  these  works  lie  in  the  Hellenistic,  Roman  and  Byzantine 
traditions,  including  the  learned  and  vernacular  romantic  writings  of  the  12th  century. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  KalUmachos  and  Chrysorroe,  composed  perhaps 
between  1310  and  1340  by  Andronikos  Palaiologos,  nephew  of  Michael  VIII 
Palaiologos,  the  first  emperor  of  the  dynasty  that  took  control  after  the  recovery  of 
Constantinople  from  its  western  rulers.  The  standard  edition  is  Pichard  (1956);  see 
also  Kriaras  (1955:  17-83),  Apostolopoulos  (1984): 

(7)  ’AW’  f]y  TO  TcIxOb  u4jt|\6v,  eiaeXevaiv  ouk  elxev 
avGpojiTOS'  oi)  TTapeTpexev,  ou6e  6T|p[ou  (jjvais', 
ov8e  ittt|v6v,  ovSe  arpouGos"  aypLoj  f]v  6  tottos-. 

’Auerpexoi',  TrapcTpexov,  Tfiv  elaoSov  eCATOuv 

elxev  yap  TTupyous'  G^jtiAous',  oupavopfiKeis-  to'lxous".  5 

EGpou  Tos"  TOpras"  Taj  X.ap'rrpds'  toutou,  raj  ttoWtl poos', 
e’ldov  Toos  ocfjeLS,  ccppi^av  toos  TTuX.(jjpoijs  eKeivous. 

OuK  eyuuaav  Tfiv  4)o[3epdy  Kal  Gaopaoiav  ttoXlv 
TLVOS  TO  KdoTpOV  TO  XapupOV,  TLVa  deOTTOTTIV  eX^L. 

01  pev  ydp  eTreaTpd(|)pCTay,  eaTdXpoav  OTTLau,  10 

Toxa  pf]  yevuvTaL  Tpo(|)fi  tuv  TuXupwy  Ikcli’lov 
eiSau,  e(^eGap3fiGpCTay,  eTpaTpaav,  ecfidyav. 

KalUmachos  and  Chrysorroe  197-208 

[al  in  to  'tixos  ipsi'lon,  is'elefsin  uk  'ipen; 

But  was  the  wall  high,  entrance  not  it-had/there  was, 

'anOropos  ou  pa'retrepen,  u'3e  Oi'riu  'fisis, 
man  not  ran-past,  not-even  of-beast  nature/species 

u'6e  pti'non,  u'3e  stru'Gos;  'ayrios  in  o  'topos. 

not-even  winged-creature,  nor-yet  sparrow;  wild  was  the  place, 
a'netrexon,  pa'retrexon,  tin  'iso6on  e'zitun; 

They-ran-up,  they-ran-down,  the  entrance  they-sought; 

'ipen  yar  'piryus  ipsi'lus,  urano'micis  'tixus. 

it-had/there-were  for  towers  high,  heaven-high  walls. 

'evron  tas  'portas  tas  lam'bras  'tutu,  tas  poli'timus, 

They-found  the  gates  the  bright  of-this,  the  inestimable, 

'i3on  tus  'ofis,  'efriksan  tus  pilo'rus  e'cinus. 

they-saw  the  snakes,  they-shuddered-at  the  gatekeepers  those, 
uk  'eynosan  tin  fove'ran  ce  Oavma'sian  'polin 

Not  they-got-to-know  the  terrible  and  amazing  city, 

'tinos  to  'kastron  to  lam'bron,  'tina  Ses'potin  'epi. 
whose  the  castle  the  bright,  what  master  it-has. 
i  men  yar  epe'strafisan,  e'stalisan  o'piso, 

They  on-one-hand  for  turned-round,  they-shrank  back, 

'taxa  mi  'jenonde  tro'fi  ton  pilo'ron  e'cinon; 

perhaps  lest  they-become  food  of-the  gatekeepers  those; 

'i3an,  ekseOam'viOisan,  e'trapisan,  e'fiyan.  ] 
they-saw,  they-were-amazed,  they-turned,  they-fled. 
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‘But  the  wall  was  high,  there  was  no  entrance;  no  man  passed  by,  nor  any  kind  of  beast, 
nor  fowl,  nor  even  a  sparrow;  the  place  was  grim.  They  ran  up  and  down  and  looked  for 
the  entrance;  for  there  were  high  towers  and  walls  rising  to  heaven.  They  found  its  splendid 
priceless  gates,  they  saw  the  snakes,  they  shuddered  at  those  gatekeepers.  But  as  for  this 
fearful  and  amazing  township,  they  did  not  discover  who  owned  the  splendid  castle,  nor 
who  its  master  was.  For  they  just  turned  and  shrank  back,  in  case  they  became  food  for 
those  gatekeepers;  they  saw,  they  were  astonished,  and  they  fled.’ 


Andronikos  Palaiologos  may  well  have  been  the  ‘inventor’  of  the  medieval  Greek 
romance  in  its  mature  form,  though  he  drew  on  both  the  ancient  romances  and  the 
learned  works  of  the  12th-century  revival,  as  well  as  on  the  story  of  Digenes  and 
perhaps  other  material  from  the  popular  tradition.  The  tale  is  set  in  a  folkloric  land 
of  marvels  in  which  a  king,  unable  to  decide  which  of  his  three  sons  should  succeed 
him,  sends  them  off  to  prove  themselves.  Kallimachos,  the  youngest,  leads  his  brothers 
up  a  mountain  to  an  ogre’s  castle  guarded  by  snakes  and  dragons.  The  older  brothers, 
after  first  giving  Kallimachos  a  magic  ring,  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  but  he  vaults  the  wall 
and  wrests  the  beautiful  Chrysorroe  from  the  ogre  who  is  holding  her  prisoner.  After 
a  series  of  thrilling  adventures,  the  pair  finally  live  happily  together  as  lord  and  lady 
of  the  castle. 

The  learned  background  of  the  writer  is  apparent  here  not  only  in  the  conservative 
morphology  and  lexicon  (note  especially  the  particle  combination  pev  yap  [men  yar] 
in  line  10),  but  also  in  his  metrical  practice,  which  permits  occasional  line-end  enjambe- 
ment  (not  illustrated)  and  over-running  of  the  mid-line  caesura  (e.g.  line  6),  and  his 
not-infrequent  use  of  complex  rhetorical  periods,  especially  in  the  ekphrdseis  and  the 
speeches  made  at  moments  of  high  drama,  where  the  influence  of  the  ancient/learned 
romantic  tradition  is  greatest. 

In  the  passage  above,  for  example,  only  elaeXeuaLs-  [is'elefsis],  TTopra  ['porta], 
KdoTpov  ['kastron]  and  eK6ap(3w  [ekOam'vo]  are  non-classical,  though  the  first  belongs 
to  the  higher  registers  of  Byzantine  writing  and  the  last  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  and 
the  New  Testament.  Correspondingly,  the  small  number  of  popular  derivational  for¬ 
mations  seem  often  to  be  used  for  their  ‘affective’  content  in  context  rather  than  as 
simple  variants  of  learned  forms.  This  is  particularly  true  of  marked  diminutives  (i.e. 
those  with  suffixes  other  than  -iv  [-in]):  cf.,  for  example,  bevSpouTCTLKov  [Sen'drutsikon] 
‘little  tree’  (1751),  and  daKTuXiSoiroukoy  [6aktili'6opulon]  ‘little  ring’  (1769),  in  a 
passage  where  Chrysorroe,  thinking  Kallimachos  to  be  dead,  finds  her  hero’s  magic 
ring  hanging  in  a  tree. 

Similarly  in  inflectional  morphology,  only  the  suffix  used  in  elSav  ['idan]  and 
ecfiuyav  [e'fiyan]  (for  classical  -ov  [-on],  and  doubtless  motivated  by  a  desire  for 
homoeteleuton  in  this  line),  together  with  the  accentuation  of  the  latter  (given  the  rule 
that  the  penultimate  syllable  of  the  decapentesyllabic  line  must  be  stressed)  reveal 
vernacular  influence.  The  restricted  use  of  such  popular  variants  seems  often  to  be 
metrically  motivated:  e.g.  titov  ['iton]  for  fiv  [in]  ‘was’,  or  aorist  passives  in  -pKa  [-ika] 
for  -T\v  [-in],  because  of  their  extra  syllable  (177,  1877);  auTo?  [af'tos]  for  outos'  ['utos] 
‘this’,  because  of  its  different  accent  (188);  the  use  of  accusative  for  genitive  after 
certain  prepositions  with  nouns  lacking  columnar  stress,  or  with  an  imparisyllabic 
declensional  pattern  (e.g.  CK  to  KpdTr|pav[ekto 'kratiman]  (1769),foreK  toD  KparfipaTos- 
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[ek  tu  kra'timatos]);  the  substitution  of  3pl  -ouy  [-un]  for  -ouai  [-usi]  etc.,  of  pe 
[me]  +  acc,  ‘with’,  for  perd  [me'ta]  +  gen  (1771),  or  of  tod  [tuj/rris"  [tis]  ‘his/her’  etc. 
for  TOUTOu  ['tutuj/TatjTTis'  ['taftis]  etc.  (1771),  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of 
syllables. 

Where  the  epic  of  Digenes  Akrttes  seems  to  be  built  on  a  vernacular  base  with  a 
learned  overlay,  this  poem  seems  to  be  rooted  in  the  written  tradition  with  concessions 
to  the  vernacular.  The  basis  for  including  it  among  the  vernacular  compositions  of  the 
period  lies  primarily  in  the  simplicity  of  its  syntactic  structure,  which,  elaborated  pas¬ 
sages  and  inflected  participles'*  notwithstanding,  reflects  the  paratactic  conventions  of 
popular  compositions  using  the  political  verse  form,  and  builds  lines  using  the  same 
metrical/rhetorical  cola.  Note  too  the  standard  medieval  positioning  of  clitic  pronouns 
(cf.  11.8  (9)  and  (10)),  the  regular  use  of  the  accusative  to  mark  the  indirect  object  (a 
Constantinopolitan  feature),  the  frequent  use  of  adverbially  modified  prepositional 
phrases  headed  by  e’!?  [is]  and  dtro  [apo]  (e.g.  peaoy  ['meson]  (275),  eTrdyoj  [e'pano] 
(1765)),  the  use  of  yd  [na]-clauses  in  place  of  infinitives  (except  after  control  and  modal 
verbs,  and  occasionally  in  nominalized  clauses  (e.g.  286)),  and  the  use  of  non- 
sandwiched  adnominal  genitives  (e.g.  275,  1760)  alongside  their  sandwiched  counter¬ 
parts,  all  of  which  point  to  a  predominantly  vernacular  syntactic  base. 

The  blending  of  materials  and  conventions  from  both  branches  of  romantic 
fiction  points  the  way  towards  the  romances  of  the  later  middle  ages  (cf.  8. 4. 3-5). 
Since  this  task  was  first  carried  out  in  court  circles,  we  should  not  be  surprised  that 
the  balance  (at  least  in  morphology  and  lexicon)  was  tilted  in  favour  of  the  learned 
tradition.  The  mixed  romantic  Dichtersprache  became  steadily  more  ‘popular’  in 
character  with  the  passage  of  time  and  the  loss  of  Byzantine  control  in  many 
Greek-speaking  areas  after  1204.  We  must,  however,  be  cautious  in  that  the  text  of 
KalUmachos  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  single  manuscript  dating  from  around  1520, 
though  it  is  likely  to  be  a  fairly  close  copy  of  the  original  because  the  concentration 
of  learned  language  goes  against  the  prevailing  trend  in  manuscript  copying  of  that 
period.  On  this  basis,  it  is  tempting  to  infer  that  a  morphologically  conservative  ver¬ 
nacular  was  used  for  all  the  original  14th-century  romances,  and  that  the  greater 
frequency  of  more  popular  forms  in  Belthandros  and  Libistros  is  due  in  part  to  adap¬ 
tation  on  the  part  of  later  copyists  in  western-dominated  areas,  including  Crete  and 
the  Dodecanese. 

12.3.2  Greek-Romance  contact:  perfects/pluperfects, 
negative  polarity,  clitics 

The  most  obvious  linguistic  consequence  of  the  Latin  conquest  of  1204  was  a  massive 
influx  of  Romance  loanwords  into  Greek,  especially  from  Italian  (Venetian  and 
Genoese)  and  French,  though  Italian  trading  communities  had  been  established  in  the 
empire  long  before  the  Latin  conquest  and  Italian  words  had  begun  to  enter  Greek 
from  the  11th  century  onwards.  The  grammatical  impact  of  Romance,  however,  was 
probably  less  profound,  and  we  may  note  in  this  connection  that  a  number  of  striking 
syntactic  parallelisms  between  Greek  and  Romance,  which  might  be  attributed  to 
contact  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  onwards,  turn  out  to  have  independent 
roots. ^  As  in  the  Roman  imperial  period  (5.3),  the  most  that  one  can  argue  for  in  many 
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such  cases  is  the  mutual  consolidation  of  changes  already  under  way.  A  number  of 
examples  may  briefly  be  considered  here. 

The  first  of  these  is  one  of  the  stronger  cases  for  Romance  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  later  Medieval  Greek: 

(8)  The  local  reintroduction,  e.g.  in  Crete,  parts  of  the  Peloponnese  and  Roumeli, 

of  the  perfect  active  periphrasis  involving  ‘have’  +  perfect  passive  participle  agreeing 

(at  least  optionally)  with  the  object. 

This  construction  appeared  sporadically  in  the  literary  register  of  the  Koine  in  the 
Roman  period,  but  is  virtually  unknown  in  Medieval  Greek  before  the  period  of 
Frankish  domination,  when  the  aorist  doubled  functionally  as  a  perfect,  and  the  only 
perfect-like  formation  was  the  stative  periphrasis  consisting  of  ‘be’  +  perfect  passive 
participle  agreeing  with  the  subject.  There  was,  however,  a  pluperfect  active  periphra¬ 
sis,  involving  the  past  of  ‘be’  +  aorist  active  participle,  at  least  for  as  long  as  the  latter 
survived. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  isolated  examples  from  the  pre-Frankish  period  of  the  type 
in  (9): 

(9)  Tov  ypoGov  Toi)  els'  to  pccyouXov  elxev  dKouiJ.TTLa|j.eyoy.  {Digenes  Akrites  (E),  418) 

[to  'yroBon  du  sto  'mayulojn)  'Ken  akumbiz'meno(n)  ] 
the  fist  of-him  at-the  cheek  he-had  rested(perf  pass  pple) 

‘He  held  his  fist  at  rest  against  his  cheek’ 

Though  the  near-literal  sense  of  ‘have’  and  the  stative  meaning  of  the  participle  are 
clearly  apparent,  it  must  be  assumed  that  it  was  this  comparatively  rare  native  con¬ 
struction  that  lent  itself  to  local  grammaticalization  as  a  true  pluperfect/perfect  active 
under  the  impact  of  Romance. 

A  similar  type  of  development  may  have  been  involved  in  the  case  of  the  shift  of 
the  hypothetical  pluperfect  (or  conditional),  involving  elxa  ['ixa]  +  infinitive  in  coun- 
terfactual  conditional  protases  (e.g.  Digenes  141,  1538),  into  a  true  pluperfect  (past- 
of-past)  that  could  be  used  independently  in  main  clauses  (as,  for  example,  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Morea).  The  regular  Romance  use  of  the  pluperfect  in  clauses  denot¬ 
ing  past-time  indefinite  frequency  (if/when(ever)  sihe  had  X-ed,  sihe  used  to/would  Y) 
perhaps  led  in  some  areas  to  an  extended  interpretation  of  the  formally  parallel  Greek 
structures,  where  the  ‘pluperfect’  and  imperfect  of  the  protasis  and  apodosis  were 
originally  strictly  modal/hypothetical  in  character  (if-ever  s/he  would  (have)  X(-ed)/had 
X-ed,  s/he  would  (have)  Y(-ed)).  Such  a  shift  would  have  been  readily  accomplished, 
given  an  appropriate  prompt,  in  the  context  of  the  familiar  overlap  between  hypotheti- 
cality  and  past-time  indefinite  frequency  as  reflected  in  the  dual  functions  of  English 
would  or  the  Medieval  Greek  imperfect.  But  this  alternative  pluperfect,  to  which  a 
parallel  perfect  was  eventually  formed,  did  not  emerge  in  important  centres  such  as 
Venetian  Crete,  and  its  early  distribution,  including  the  parts  of  the  Peloponnese  ruled 
by  the  de  Villehardouin  family,  perhaps  points  specifically  to  French  influence:  cf.  the 
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observation  of  the  Catalan  writer  Ramon  Muntaner  that  there  ‘parlauen  axi  bell 
Frances  com  dins  el  Paris’  (ch.  CCLXI). 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  relevant  constructions  are  well-developed  in  Greek 
before  any  Romance  influence  can  plausibly  be  invoked.  In  Ancient  Greek,  for  example, 
there  was  a  pronominal/adverbial  system  comprising  strongly  negative  items  on  the 
one  hand  (meaning  ‘no-X’,  and  requiring  no  independent  verb  negation  when  used 
preverbally),  and  indefinite  items  (formally  related  to  interrogatives)  on  the  other.  The 
latter  meant  ‘some-X’  in  assertive  contexts,  but  ‘any-X’  in  negative,  interrogative  and 
conditional  ones,  though  the  strongly  negative  items  could  also  be  used  after  a  negative 
particle  to  impart  a  more  emphatic  negative  force  (i.e.  in  this  order  the  cumulated 
negatives  were  reinforcing).  Compare  (10a)  and  (10b): 

(10)  (a)  oi)K  dv  TLva  ...  (f>aLT|S'  cx^lu  ttiu  aKpipeaTarriy  eiTLaTfiM-T|y  {Vlato  Parmenides, 

134c) 

[uk  an  tina  ...  p'’aie:s  ek*’e:n  te:n  akribestat8:n  episte:m8:n] 

not  would  anyone  ...  you-would-say  to-have  the  most-accurate  knowledge 

‘You  would  not  say  that  anyone  had  completely  accurate  knowledge’ 

(h)  oi)K  dpa  ...  yiyyuCTKeTaL  Twy  elStoy  oi)84v  (Plato  Parmenides,  134h) 

[uk  ara  ...  gir)n6;sketai  t6:n  e:d6:n  uden  ] 
not  then  ...  is-known  of-the  forms  nothing 

‘Of  the  forms  then  nothing  is  known’ 

During  the  medieval  period,  however,  the  indefinite  system  underwent  a  process  of 
formal  renewal  whereby  the  assertive  (‘some-X’)  and  negative-polarity  (‘any-X’)  vari¬ 
ants  were  progressively  distinguished,  to  give,  for  example,  KatTotos'  ['kapjos]  ‘some(one)’ 
and  Kavevas-  [ka'nenas]  ‘any(one)’  in  place  of  tl?  [tis]  ‘some-/any-(one)’  or  kotl  ['kati] 
‘some(thing)’,  and  TtTTOTe  ['tipote]  ‘any(thing)’  in  place  of  tl  [ti]  ‘some-/any-(thing)’ 
(see  11.7.8  (29a)).  The  negative-polarity  forms  could,  however,  be  pronounced  not 
only  neutrally,  and  used  in  a  manner  parallel  to  that  seen  in  (10a),  but  also  emphati¬ 
cally  (almost  all  involve  formal  strengthening  vis-a-vis  the  original  indefinites),  being 
used  in  this  case  like  the  strong  negatives  exemplified  in  (10b).  In  the  latter  case,  of 
course,  they  acquired  a  correspondingly  negative  sense  (though  again  reinforcing  the 
negative  particle  rather  than  cancelling  it),  and  as  such  could  be  preposed  as  negative 
foci,  thus  assuming  the  full  range  of  positions/functions  of  the  strong  negative  elements 
(see  Giannakidou  (1997)  for  a  detailed  study  of  negative-polarity  items  in  Modern 
Greek).  Over  time,  therefore,  the  strong  negatives  inherited  from  classical  Greek  disap¬ 
peared  in  favour  of  the  generalized  use  of  emphatically  stressed  negative-polarity  items, 
but  since  these,  unlike  the  original  forms,  presupposed  a  negative  (or  interrogative/ 
modal)  licensing  context,  the  conditioning  negative  particle  was  retained  even  when 
they  appeared  before  it.  Compare  (11a),  where  no  independent  sentence  negation  is 
required,  with  the  negative  concord  of  (11b): 
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(11)  (a)  auTcov  otTLiidaeLS'  (Plato  Parmenides,  130e) 

[uden  aut6:n  atimase:s  ] 

nothing  of-thcm  you-will-undcrvaluc 

‘You  will  undervalue  none  of  them’ 

(b)  rtiTOTe  oil  XoyL^eTat  (Digenes  Akrttes  (E),  706) 

['tipote  u  lo'jizete  ] 

nothing/anything  not  he-thinks-of 

‘He  thinks  of  nothing’ 

The  dual  use  of  negative-polarity  items  is  very  similar  to  that  familiar  from  Romance 
(cf.,  for  example,  French  rien  =  ‘nothing/anything’  etc.),  but  the  usage  was  in  fact  well- 
established  in  vernacular  Greek  by  the  12th  century  (not  only  in  Digenes  but  also  in 
the  Ptochoprodromikd,  as  well  as  in  the  original  romances  composed  later  in  the 
Byzantine  capital),  and  the  only  extension  that  might  reflect  subsequent  Romance 
interference  is  the  independent  use  of  these  items  in  a  negative  sense  in  elliptical  replies 
(e.g.  Have  you  seen  anything?  Nothing).  But  it  remains  equally  possible  that  popular 
Greek  had  already  taken  this  natural  extra  step  independently  despite  the  absence  of 
examples  in  the  small  corpus  of  relevant  texts. 

Similar  observations  apply  to  the  emergence  of  apparently  related  restrictions  on 
the  order  and  combination  of  object  clitic  pronouns:  i.e.  if  there  are  two  such  pronouns 
with  a  given  verb,  the  first  must  denote  the  indirect  object  and  the  second  the  direct 
object,  while  the  latter  has  also  to  be  third-person  (Mackridge  (1985:  222-3)).  Yet 
once  again,  all  the  examples  involving  two  pronouns  in  the  E  Digenes  Akrttes  (64, 
130,  475,  664,  668,  951,  1729)  and  the  lay  of  Armoures  (47,  133)  already  conform 
to  this  rule,  in  a  period  in  which  Romance  influence  can  safely  be  discounted.  Note 
too  that,  though  all  the  relevant  examples  in  these  two  texts  happen  to  involve  pre¬ 
verbal  clitics,  the  regular  post-verbal  order  after  gerunds  and  imperatives  remains 
lO  +  DO  (e.g.  SdJcjTe  iiou  to  ['6oste  ,mu  to]  ‘give  to-me  it’),  which  contrasts  with 
Romance  practice  (cf.  donnez-le-moi) .  It  is  also  significant  that  in  the  modern  Asia 
Minor  dialects  and  many  insular  varieties,  which  have  retained  more  of  the  medieval 
distribution  of  these  elements  (in  some  cases  extending  and  generalizing  post-verbal 
position),  the  same  [verb  +  lO  +  DO]  order  applies  even  in  simple  declarative  sentences 
with  finite  verb  forms  (cf.  Mirambel  (1963)).  The  placing  of  lO  before  DO,  then,  seems 
to  have  been  a  native  characteristic  of  vernacular  Medieval  Greek,  and  any  partial 
correspondence  with  later  Romance  must  be  seen  as  essentially  accidental,  even  if  there 
was  a  mutual  reinforcement  of  trends.  The  basis  for  any  common  ground  between 
Greek  and  Romance  must  be  sought  in  parallel  treatments  of  a  common  Indo-European 
inheritance  (‘Wackernagel’  clitics,  cf.  Wackernagel  (1892),  Watkins  (1964)),  shaped 
by  general  pragmatic  or  syntactic  considerations. 

That  said,  the  effects  of  Latin  rule  on  attitudes  to  language  were  in  some  respects 
liberating.  In  the  vast  Greek-speaking  areas  under  western  control,  where  the  old 
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capital  was  no  longer  the  principal  focus  of  political  and  cultural  life,  a  knowledge  of 
learned  written  Greek,  even  where  this  could  still  be  obtained,  gradually  ceased  to  be 
the  prerequisite  for  a  successful  career,  and  traditional  values  began  to  be  eroded.  With 
the  return  of  more  settled  conditions  after  c.1300,  Greek  vernacular  writing,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  widespread  use  of  contemporary  Romance  for  literary  and  official  pur¬ 
poses,  received  a  boost  in  the  Latin-dominated  west,  a  development  eventually 
culminating  in  the  emergence  of  Cretan  dialect  literature  of  outstanding  quality  during 
the  late  16th  and  17th  centuries  (14.2.4). 

12.3.3  The  Chronicle  of  the  Morea 

The  occupation  of  Greek-speaking  lands  led  to  the  writing  of  a  number  of  vernacular 
chronicles  celebrating  the  exploits  of  western  dynasties  (cf.  8.4.4),  including  the  famous 
Chronicle  of  the  Morea,  the  first  such  composition  in  verse.  Following  a  lengthy  pro¬ 
logue  (1-1338),  covering  the  first  and  fourth  crusades,  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  empire,  the  anonymous  narrator  turns  specifically 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese  by  Guillaume  de  Champlitte  and  members  of  the 
de  Villehardouin  family  (Geoffroi  I,  Geoffroi  II  and  Guillaume  II),  and  its  subsequent 
transformation,  apart  from  a  few  Venetian  strongholds  in  the  west,  into  the  principality 
of  the  Morea.  After  an  account  of  the  conflict  with  the  empire  of  Nicaea,  which 
culminated  in  the  Frankish  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Pelagonia  (1259)  and  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  a  Byzantine  base  in  the  Peloponnese  (the  beginnings  of  the  despotate 
of  the  Morea),  the  poem  turns  finally  to  the  period  of  decline  which  set  in  with  the 
death  of  Guillaume  II,  ending  with  the  events  of  1292. 

The  oldest  and  fullest  surviving  version  of  this  poem  (H,  in  Copenhagen)  comprises 
9,219  lines,  but  the  first  pages  of  the  codex,  containing  104  lines,  are  missing.  This 
and  other,  comparatively  minor,  lacunae  may  often  be  filled  by  reference  to  the  shorter 
P  (Paris)  version,  though  this  has  omissions  of  its  own,  and  seems  to  represent  a  later 
adaptation  of  the  original  in  both  language/metre  and  content  (especially  in  the  mod¬ 
eration  or  deletion  of  the  more  extreme  expressions  of  anti-Greek  and  anti-Orthodox 
sentiment  in  H). 

The  work  is  customarily  dated  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  since  the 
story  is  told  unashamedly  from  the  conqueror’s  point  of  view,  it  is  usually  attributed 
to  a  Greek-speaking  Frank  (see  now  Shawcross  (2009)  for  the  wider  background).  The 
versification  is  often  poor,  and  the  language  almost  wholly  vernacular,  with  extensive 
use  of  Romance  vocabulary  and  idiom.  There  are  also  French,  Italian  and  Aragonese 
versions  (none  in  verse,  the  last  two  dealing  with  slightly  longer  periods),  and  it  is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  Greek  text  is  an  original  composition  or  a  translation, 
although  in  recent  years  some  scholars  have  argued  strongly  for  the  primacy  of  the 
Greek  version  (see,  for  example,  Jeffreys  (1975)).  The  standard  editions  are  those  of 
Schmitt  (1904)  and  Kalonaros  (1940),  and  there  is  a  useful  analysis  of  the  language 
of  the  Chronicle  in  Egea  (1988).  See  also  Beck  (1971:  157-9),  and  the  lexicon  of  Aerts 
and  Hokwerda  (2002). 

The  special  significance  of  this  work  for  the  historian  of  Greek  derives  from  the  fact 
that  the  ‘poet’  clearly  had  little  contact  with,  or  interest  in,  the  classicizing  tradition 
of  serious  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  a  style  reflecting  his  natural  speech,  subject 
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only  to  the  observations  that  (a)  literacy  at  any  level  involved  contact  with  non¬ 
vernacular  forms,  and  (b)  the  use  of  the  political  verse  form,  however  poorly  handled, 
presupposed  some  familiarity  with  the  conventions  of  Greek  vernacular  poetry  (includ¬ 
ing  its  archaisms).  The  language  of  the  Chronicle  therefore  exhibits  the  usual  high  level 
of  morphological  and  syntactic  variation,  though  in  this  case  there  are  clear  misunder¬ 
standings  in  the  use  of  certain  non-vernacular  forms  (see  below),  while  extremely  high 
concentrations  of  truly  popular,  even  vulgar,  features  are  strongly  in  evidence.  These 
include: 


(12)  (a)  The  appearance  of  many  innovative  present-stem  formations,  with  a 

large  number  of  competing  doublets  (11.8  (34)). 

(b)  The  use  of  much  innovative  verb  morphology,  including  aorist  passive 
-0T|ra  [-0ika]  (11.8  (33)),  imperfect  passive  -opow  [-omun]  (11.8.(35e): 
e.g.  6104),  and  reduced  forms  of  the  present  of  verbs  such  as  dKouw 
[a'kuo]  (11.8  (34e):  e.g.  606,  2818,  4251). 

(c)  Some  confusion  of  -eu  [-'eo]  and  -dco  [-'ao]  contract  verbs  (11.8.5  (34e)), 
with  innovative  present  passive  in  -(citopaL  [-'jome]/-(e)LeTaL  [-'jete]  (e.g. 
845,  5801,  8290)  and  3pl  imperfect  active  in  -oOaav  [-'usan]  (e.g.  117, 
120,  2629)  both  in  evidence. 

(d)  The  absolute  restriction  of  the  dative  to  a  set  of  fixed  phrases. 

(e)  The  limited  use  of  feminine  nouns  in  -l?  [-is]/pl  -ets"  [-is],  and  neuters  in 
-OS'  [-os]/pl  -p  [-i],  and  the  frequent  assimilation  of  3rd-declension  con¬ 
sonant-stems,  i-stems  and  eu-stems  to  the  1st  declension  (11.7.3-4 
(18-21)). 

(f)  Regularization  of  nominative  plural  -es  [-es]  in  the  1st  declension,  as 
well  as  in  consonant-  and  i-stem  ‘transfers’  (11.7.4  (19)  and  (21)). 

(g)  The  appearance  of  heteroclitic  declensional  patterns,  including  impari- 
syllabic  a-stem  plurals  in  -dScs  [-'a6es]  (11.7.4  (20):  e.g.  4390,  6056), 
with  some  doublets  of  this  type  used  even  in  o-stems  (e.g.  5471). 

(h)  A  tendency  to  regularize  the  accent  in  proparoxytone  nouns  and  adjec¬ 
tives,  so  as  to  give  dySpojiTOS  ['an0ropos]/genitive  dyOptoirou  ['anOropu], 
in  place  of  dvOpuiTou  [an'Oropu]  (e.g.  6844). 

(i)  The  partial  adaptation  of  3rd/lst-declension  adjectives  to  regular  2nd/lst- 
declension  patterns  (11.7.7  (25-8):  e.g.  2042). 

(j)  The  regular  use  of  many  innovative  pronominal  forms  (11.7.8 
(29)). 


A  particular  feature  of  the  syntax  of  the  poem,  over  and  above  the  usual  vernacular 
variants,  is  the  destabilization  of  the  future  periphrasis  consisting  of  €x<Ji  ['exo]  +  infini¬ 
tive  occasioned  by  the  development  of  the  corresponding  conditional  into  a  true  plu¬ 
perfect  (cf.  11.8.3  (32):  the  only  potentially  modal  examples  of  elxa  ['ixa]  +  infinitive 
occur  in  the  protases  of  counterfactual  conditionals,  where  they  in  fact  function  as 
hypothetical  pluperfects).  The  standard  forms  of  the  future/conditional,  as  already  in 
the  Ptochoprodromikd,  include  GeXw  ['Oelol/fjGcXa  ['iOelaj  +  infinitive  ‘I  will/would’, 
and  the  use  of  vd  [na]  +  subjunctive/past  indicative.  But  we  also  find  a  modally 
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Strengthened  form  of  the  ['exo]-periphrasis  involving  the  prefixation  of  vd  [na]  (it 
is  important  to  note  that  there  are  no  examples  of  ['exo]  +  infinitive  used  as  a 
perfect).  Just  as  plain  vd  [na]  +  subjunctive  served  as  both  subjunctive  and  future 
indicative,  so  too  did  the  more  complex  periphrasis  consisting  of  vd  exw  [na 
'exo]  +  infinitive,  though  subjunctive  uses  are  predominant.  This  rather  clumsy  tran¬ 
sitional  form  is  also  found  sporadically  in  other  works  of  roughly  the  same  period  (e.g. 
the  War  of  Troy),  but  it  did  not  find  favour  (lines  containing  it  are  regularly  rephrased 
or  omitted  in  P,  for  example),  and  it  quickly  disappeared. 

In  the  category  of  straightforward  errors  involving  learned  forms,  we  may  note  in 
particular  the  frequent  use  of  classical  3rd-declension  nominative  singulars  denoting 
relatives  by  blood  or  marriage  as  accusatives  (Browning  (1983:  7-8)).  Examples 
include  ywh  [ji'ni]  ‘woman/wife’  (e.g  7424),  dvpp  [a'nir]  ‘man/husband’  (e.g.  2519), 
TraTTipjpa'tir]  ‘father’  (e.g.  454),pTjTTip['mitir]  ‘mother’  (e.g.  1323),  and  ©uydTTip  [Bi'yatir] 
‘daughter’  (e.g.  2477),  as  illustrated  in  (13): 

(13)  Kttl  x^Lperg  toO  paaiXeai?  eKeivov  rgy  BvyaTr\p  {Chronicle  of  the  Morea,  2492) 

[ce  gere'ta  tu  vasi'Xos  e'cinu  ti  Gi'yatir] 
and  he-greets  of-the  king  that  the  daughter 

‘and  he  greets  the  daughter  of  that  king’ 

This  usage  apparently  follows  the  model  of  corresponding  feminine  vernacular  forms 
where,  after  the  general  loss  of  final  -v  [-n],  nominative  and  accusative  became  identical 
(e.g.  Guyarepa  [Biya'tera]),  with  analogical  extension  to  the  formally  related  masculines 
(where  nom  and  acc  vernacular  forms  were  distinct).  The  metrical  usefulness  of  the 
shorter  forms  is  self-evident,  and  it  seems  that  the  author  was  simply  ignorant  of  the 
classical  paradigm. 

The  following  extract  (based  on  H)  describes  how  the  brothers  Louis  and  Guillaume 
de  Champlitte  came  to  an  agreement  that  the  former  should  stay  in  France  to  manage 
the  family  estate  while  the  latter  sought  his  fortune  in  the  east: 

(14)  Kl  wady  dKouaouv  k'  epaBav  to  ITUS'  ol  OpdyKoi  CKetyoL, 

OTTOU  inraydlyay  arfiy  Eupiay  pe  0eXr|pa  tou  TTdira, 
dcfipKay  to  Ta^elSiy  tous  kl  dTifjXOay  els  TT|y  UoXLy 

KL  eKepSLoay  Tipy  Pupaylay  k'  kyivr\aav  dcfeyTes, 

[BouXipy  dirfipaoLy  opoO  eKelyoL  ol  duo  auTodeXifoL.  5 

yd  pelyTi  eyas  diro  auTous  €KeI  els  to  lyoyLKoy  tous, 

KL  6  dXXos  yd  diTeX0Ti  els  Pupavlay  8Ld  yd  Kepdlari  Toiroy. 

AoLuoy,  us  TO  e'xei  epLiliKoy  fi  x^pLS  TcSy  dy0pcoTTuy, 

KL  oiidey  opoLdCouy  ol  ddeXcfol  els  irpoaoiJjLy  Kal  XQ-PLi^, 
gToy  6  uoTepyoTepos  duo  tous  8{)o  auTadeXcfous  10 

OKdTL  euLdeGwTepos  Kal  cfpoyLpuTepos  tous. 

K’  loLdaTTiaay  ol  8uo  ddeXcfol,  6  irpcuTos  y’  eyepelvTi 
eKeloe  els  to  KoyTdTo  tou  eKelvo  Tijs  ToapirdyLas, 

KL  6  deuTepos  duo  tous  Suo,  pLolp  TouXLdpos  aKu, 
elyey  Kal  eiilKXriy  o  Xoyou  tou,  tou  eXeyay  uTe  ZaXou0e, 
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yd  eupB  <J)ouCTaaTa  baa  fipiTTopel  yd  eirdpTi  pierd  eKelyoy, 
k'  eKelyo?  yd  eX9r|  els'  Pupaylay  toO  yd  exTi  KcuyKeaTfiaeL 
KauTpri  Kal  TiTOTe  yd  rd  exu  lyoyiKd  tou. 

0  KoyTOS  ydp  Tod  e^eStoKey  oaoy  Xoydpiy  elxe, 

Kal  elirey  tou,  ’A8eX(()oiJTCTLKe,  d4>coy  eyu  eyepeyu  20 

d(J)eyTT|s  els  sd  Kdaxpri  pas  k’  els  to  lyoyiKoy  pas, 

eirape  to  Xoydpiy  pas  Kal  Td  KOLud  pas  oXa 

KL  dpe  pe  Tpy  evx'iToa  pou  opolus  Kal  toO  iraTpos  pas, 

k'  eXirlCu  els  to  eXeos  toO  0eod  otl  yd  euTuxllPS, 

Chronicle  of  the  Morea,  1366-89 


[c  o'san  a'kusun  c  'emaOan  to  pos  I  'franj  e'cini, 

and  when  they-hear  and  learned  the  how/that  the  Franks  those, 
opu  pa'jenan  sti  sl'rja  me  'Oelima  tu  'papa, 

that  were-going  to-the  Syria  with  will  of-the  pope, 

a'fikan  to  ta'ksiSi  tus  c  a'pllOan  is  tim  'boll 

abandoned  the  journey  of-them  and  went  to  the  City 

ce  'cerSisan  ti  roma'jia  ce  'jinlsan  a'fendes, 

and  won  the  Romania  and  became  lords, 

vu'lin  a'pirasin  o'mu  e'ciji  i  Qjo_  afta'Selfi; 
counsel  they-took  together  those  the  two  full-brothers; 
na  'mini  'enas  ap  af  tus  e'ci  sto_  iyonl'kon  dus, 
that  should-stay  one  from  them  there  on-the  family-estate  of-them, 
c  o_  'alos  n  a'pelOi  s  roma'jia  (6)ja  na  cer'disi  'topo. 

and  the  other  that  he-should-go  to  Romania  for  that  he-win  place, 

li'pon,  os  'to  gi  rizi'kon  i  'xaris  ton  a'0ropo(n), 

So,  as  it(obj)  has  (as-)fate  the  talent  of-the  men, 

c  u'6en  o'mjazun  j  adel'fi  is  'prosopsi(n)  ce  'xari(n), 

and  not  are-alike  the  brothers  in  looks  and  talent, 

'iton  o  ister'noteros  apo  tuz  6jo^  afta'delfus 

was  the  younger  from  the  two  full-brothers 

o'kati  pide'ksjoteros  ce  froni,mote'ros  tus. 
somewhat  more-skilled  and  wiser  of-them. 

c  i'sjastisan  i  djq_  adel'fi,  o  'protos  n  ene'mini 

And  they-agreed  the  two  brothers,  the  first  that  he-stay-put 

e'cis  is  to  kon'dato  tu  e'cino  tis  tsam'bajlas, 
there  on  the  count’s-estate  of-him  that  of-the  Champagne, 
c  o  'defteros  apo  tuz  'djo,  mi'sir  yu'amos  'ako, 
and  the  second  from  the  two.  Monsieur  Guillaume  hear!, 

'i^ejn)  k  e'piklj  o  'loyu  tu,  ton  'leyan  de  sa'luOe, 

he-had  also  surname  the  self  of-him,  him  they-called  de  Salute, 

na  vri  fu'sat^  osa  mbo'ri  na  'pari  met  e'cino, 

that  he-find  armies  as-big-as  he-can  that  he-should-take  with  him, 

c  e'cinos  na  l'0i  s  roma'jia  tu  'na  ^i  kuijges'tisi 

and  he  that  he-should-go  to  Romania  for-the  that  he-will/may  conquer 

'kastri  ce  'xoras  'tipote  na  'ta  qi  yoni'ka  tu. 

castles  and  lands  some  that  them  he-may-have(as)  patrimony  of-him. 

o  'kondos  yar  tu  'ksedoken  oso  lo'yarin  'iqe, 

The  count  then  to-him  gave  as-much-as  money  he-had 
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c  'ipen  du,  adel'futsice,  afon  e'yo^  ene'meno 

and  said  to-him,  ‘My-dear-brother,  since  I  stay-put 

a'fendis  is  ta  'kastri  mas  c  is  to  iyoni'ko  mas, 

{as-)lord  in  the  castles  of-us  and  in  the  family-estate  of-us, 

'epare  to  lo'yari  mas  ce  ta  ci'na  mas  'ola, 

take  the  money  of-us  and  the  common-goods  of-us  all, 
c  'ame  me  tin  ef'gitsa  mu  o'mjos  ce  tu  pa'troz  mas, 
and  go  with  the  blessing  of-me  likewise  also  of-the  father  of-us, 
c  el'pizo  s  to^  'eXos  tu  9e'u  ,oti  na  efti'gisis.  ] 
and  Thope  in  the  pity  of-the  God  that  will  you-succeed.’ 

‘And  when  they  heard  and  learned  that  those  Franks  who  were  on  their  way  to  Syria  by 
the  will  of  the  pope  had  abandoned  their  journey  and  gone  to  the  City  (Constantinople) 
and  won  Romania  and  become  masters,  the  two  full  brothers  together  adopted  a  plan, 
that  one  of  them  should  stay  there  on  the  family  estate,  and  the  other  should  go  to 
Romania  to  win  a  place.  Now,  as  the  talents  of  men  are  a  matter  of  fate,  and  the  brothers 
were  not  alike  in  looks  or  talent,  it  was  the  younger  of  the  two  full  brothers  who  was  in 
some  degree  the  more  skilled  and  wiser  of  them.  So  the  two  brothers  agreed  that  the  first 
should  stay  behind  there  in  that  county  of  his  in  Champagne,  and  that  the  second  of  the 
two.  Sir  Guillaume  mark  you,  and  he  also  had  a  surname  on  his  own  account,  he  was 
called  de  Salute  (the  chronographer  is  confused,  since  the  individual  concerned  is  Guillaume 
de  Champlitte),  should  find  as  large  an  army  as  he  could  to  take  with  him,  and  should 
go  to  Romania  to  conquer  some  castles  and  estates  to  have  as  his  patrimony.  So  the  count 
gave  him  all  the  money  he  had,  and  said  to  him:  ‘My  dear  younger  brother,  since  I  am 
staying  behind  as  lord  in  our  castles  and  our  family  estate,  take  our  money  and  all  our 
common  goods,  and  go  with  my  blessing  and  our  father’s  likewise,  and  by  the  mercy  of 
God  I  hope  that  you  will  have  good  fortune.’ 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  here  is  the  mismatch  between  the  colloquial  pronun¬ 
ciation  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  metre  (as  reflected  in  the  transcription) 
and  the  conservative  orthography  which,  if  taken  seriously,  would  produce  many 
unmetrical  lines.  The  principal  difficulties  arise  when  hiatus  is  naturally  resolved  in 
speech  by  elision,  aphaeresis  or  crasis,  while  the  archaizing  conventions  for  writing 
Greek  (the  only  ones  available)  generally  ignore  such  junctural  phenomena  as  well  as 
word-internal  synizesis,  and  require  the  uniform  presence  of  final  -v  [-n],  at  least  in 
native  vocabulary  with  a  learned  provenance:  note  how  line  15,  for  example,  can  be 
made  to  scan  correctly  only  if  the  -v  [-n]  of  eTTLKXr|V  [e'pikli]  is  ignored  and  the  exposed 
final  vowel  run  into  the  initial  vowel  of  the  following  word.  Such  problems  have  been 
encountered  before  (most  obviously  in  Digenes  Akrttes),  but  not  on  this  scale,  and  the 
situation  in  (14)  provides  the  clearest  testimony  to  the  vernacular  character  of  the 
diction  of  this  poem.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  P  version  some  of  the  more  striking 
metrical  difficulties  have  been  smoothed  away  by  rephrasings  that  conform  more 
closely  to  standard  poetic  conventions. 

As  noted  earlier,  Romance  loanwords  are  used  freely  in  the  poem:  cf.  here  kovtos' 
['kondos]  (comte),  KOVT-aro  [kon'dato]  (calqued  on  comt-e),  piaip  [mi'sir]  (monsieur), 
KouYKeaT-w  [kunjes'to]  (conqueste/ conquete)-,  4)ouaaaTo(v)  [fu'sato(n)]  (‘army’  <  fossa- 
turn,  ‘ditched  place/encampment’)  and  KdaTpo(v)  ['kastro(n)]  (‘fort’,  a  singular  built  to 
neut  pi  castra  ‘fortified  camp/stronghold’),  however,  are  earlier  borrowings  from  Latin, 
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though  note  here  the  heteroclitic  plural  Kdarpri  ['kastri],  as  if  this  were  an  s-stem  neuter 
of  the  type  Xd0os'  ['la0os]  ‘error’. 

Both  morphology  and  syntax  are  consistently  vernacular  in  character,  and  many  of 
the  relevant  features  have  already  been  listed  in  general  terms  above,  but  note  here: 


(15) 


(a)  The  spread  of  the  productive -df  to  [-'azo]  suffix  (11.8.5  (34c)),  cf.  (6)poL-dCoo 
[(o)'mjazo]  (9),  though  this  appears  already  in  the  New  Testament  (Mark 
14.  70),  and  loL-dCopaL  [i'sjazome]  (12),  where  the  initial  element  is  an 
adjectival  stem  built  to  nominal  uses  of  ’loos'  ['isos]  ‘equal’  (e.g.  to  laov 
[to  'iso(n)]  ‘equality/fairness/level  ground’),  on  the  model  of  Xoyos'  [’loyos] 
(nounl/XoyLos"  ['lojos]  (adjective)  etc.,  to  give  ’lolos'  ['isjosj. 

(b)  The  verb  fiptropco  [imbo'ro]  ‘be  able’,  in  place  of  the  anomalous  athe- 
matic  duvapoL  ['dinamej  (16),  cf.  11.8.5  (34e). 

(c)  The  present  stem  (u)iTay-aLV-  [(i)pa'jen-]  for  earlier  UTid'y-  [i'pay-J  (2),  cf. 
11.8.5  (34b),  and  the  aorist  ‘passive’  eyLV-riluV-riKa  [e'jini(n)/-ika]  (4), 
built  to  yiv-opaL  ['jinome]  on  the  model  of  ypd(j)-opaL  ['yrafome],  aorist 
eypdcf)-qy/-qKa  [e'yrafi(n)/-ika],  in  place  of  earlier  eyevf|0T|V  [eje'niOin] 
(itself  a  replacement  for  original  eyevopqy  [eje'nomin]).  Modern  eyiya 
['ejina]  is  a  formally  related  replacement  for  yeyoya  ['jeyona],  the  alter¬ 
native  popular  substitute  for  eyev6\LT\v  [eje'nomin]. 

(d)  Growing  confusion  about  the  character  and  function  of  unstressed  initial 
vowels,  illustrated  in  dufipaaLy  [a'pirasin]  (5)  (P  has  CTTfipaoLy  [e'pirasin]), 
alongside  e-rrdpq  [e'pari]  (16)  and  etrape  ['epare]  (22).  This  originated  in 
frequent  aphaeresis  and  misanalysis  of  word  boundaries  in  combinations 
such  as  Tu  'irfipaaLy  [ta  'pirasin]  ‘them  they-took’  etc.  (cf.  11.2, 11.3),  but 
provided  a  major  source  of  dialect  variation  across  word  forms  in  the  later 
middle  ages.  Note  too  the  prothetic  vowel  in  ’i-yoyLKoy  [iyoni'ko(n)]  (6), 
and  the  loss  of  unstressed  [-i-]  in  {jaTep-(L)y6s'  [ister(i)'nos]  (10),  a  novel  for¬ 
mation  built  to  the  root  of  uaTep-os"  ['isteros],  cf.  modern  oTepyos"  [ster'nos]. 

(e)  The  imperatives  dKco  ['ako]  (14)  and  dpe  ['ame]  (23).  The  first  belongs 
to  the  reduced  paradigm  of  dKouo)  [a'kuo]  ‘hear’  (11.8.5  (34c)),  in 
which  the  thematic  vowel  is  omitted  (so  here  dKou-e  ['akue]  >  dKouZ-wZ-o 
['akuZ-o],  as  2pl  dKou-e-re  [a'kuete]  >  dKoure  [a'kute]),  while  the  second 
derives  from  intransitive  use  of  dyupejy)  ['ayome(n)]  ‘let’s  go’  (>  dcope 
['aome]  >  dpeZdpe  ['ame];  cf.  ailavre  ['aiZ'ade]  <  dye/dyeTC  ['ajeZ'ajete]). 
The  full  form  is  also  attested  (e.g.  3787),  but  both  came  to  be  used  col¬ 
loquially  as  2nd-person  imperatives  in  contexts  where  an  exhortation 
that  grammatically  includes  the  speaker  is  pragmatically  intended  for  the 
hearer  only  (cf.  English  let’s  be  having  you). 

(f)  The  frequent  reduction  of  els'  [is]  to  [s],  and  its  conflation  with  a  follow¬ 
ing  definite  article. 

(g)  The  use  of  accusative  plural  clitic  pronouns  as  genitives  (3,  6  etc.), 
perhaps  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  gen  pi  poj(y)ZCT(jj(y)ZT(ii(y) 
[mo(n)Zso(n)Zto(n)],  which  had  the  sound  either  of  neuter  singular  pos¬ 
sessive  adjectives  related  to  the  1Z2  singular  pronouns  (cf.  pLoyZ(e)p6y 
[(e)'mon]  ‘my’,  acoyZ(e)CT6y  [(e)'son]  ‘your’  (sg)),  or  the  masculine  accusa- 
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tive  singular  of  the  definite  article  (cf.  tojM/toM  [to(n)]).  In  some  dialects 
we  find  a  compromise  3pl  tcjs"  [tos].  The  general  process  of  replacement 
must  in  any  case  have  been  aided  by  the  use  of  sg  epeva/eaeva  [e'mena/ 
e'sena]  as  both  acc  and  gen,  and  by  routine  genitive/accusative  overlaps 
in  indirect  object  and  related  functions. 

(h)  Many  other  popular  or  innovative  pronominal  forms  (11.7.8  (29)), 
including:  relative  ottou  ['opu]  (2);  eva?  ['enas]  for  els'  [is]  (6);  affirmative 
OKOTL  [o'kati]  for  tl  [ti],  used  adverbially  =  ‘in  some  respect’  (11)  (the 
initial  6-  [o-j,  extended  from  free-relative  pronouns,  is  a  regular  feature 
in  this  period  of  forms  expressing  indefiniteness),  beside  negative-polar¬ 
ity  TLTTOTe  ['tipote]  for  tl  [ti],  used  adverbially  =  ‘at  all’  in  a  non-refer- 
ential,  generic  context  (18),  cf.  11.7.8  (a). 

(i)  Popular  derivational  formations  involving  diminutive  suffixes  affected 
by  palatalization  (20,  23),  a  process  perhaps  partly  supported  by  parallel 
Romance  formations  (Italian  -ucci,  -izza  etc.);  it  is  probably  not  acciden¬ 
tal  that  some  of  the  earliest  examples  come  from  southern  Italy  and 
Lusignan  Cyprus. 

In  syntax,  the  modern  use  of  ((Madv  [(o)'san]  in  line  1  to  mean  ‘when/as  soon  as’,  rather 
than  ‘as  if’,  is  noteworthy,  the  formation  in  this  case  being  built  to  di?  [os]  on  the  model 
of  ore  ['ote]/6Tay  ['otan]  ‘when’,  rather  than  continuing  the  ancient  (I)?  dv  directly;  cf. 
dcfjwv  [a'fon]  (20),  <  the  prepositional  phrase  dcf)'  wv,  lit.  ‘from  which’,  used  here  causally 
rather  than  temporally  as  in  classical  Greek  (where  the  singular  relative  is  usual,  dcf)'  oh 
[af  u]).  Outside  such  lexicalized  combinations,  however,  prepositions  are  generally  used 
with  the  accusative  (with  only  occasional  genitives  after  dtro  [a'po],  and  certain  fixed 
expressions  with  the  dative,  such  as  ev  toutu  [en'duto],  lit.  ‘in  this’,  i.e.  ‘meanwhile’). 

The  nominalization  of  ‘interrogative’  complement  clauses  (1)  is  also  a  common 
vernacular  feature  of  the  period,  reflecting  their  interpretation  in  certain  contexts  as 
direct-object  free  relatives  (cf.  I  asked  [what  he  knew]/i.e.  what  did  he  know?  vs.  I 
discovered  [what  he  knew[/i.e.  the  thing(s)  that  he  knew).  We  should  note  that  this 
type  of  example,  involving  main  verbs  of  knowledge  and  perception,  explains  the  basis 
for  the  shift  between  interrogative  ttcjs-  [pos]  ‘howP’/iroO  [pu]  ‘where?’  and  the  modern 
complementizers  ttojs'  [pos]/TTOi)  [pu]  ‘that’. 

There  is  a  good  example  of  the  vd  [na]  +  ex^  ['exo]  +  infinitive  construction  in  line 
17,  used  here  in  a  final  sense  and  supported  by  the  pleonastic  genitive  article  tou  [tu] 
in  continuation  of  the  final  infinitive  structure  common  in  the  ancient  Koine.  In  general, 
however,  simple  vd  [na]  +  subjunctive  is  used  both  in  true  modal  functions  (6,  7  etc.) 
and  as  a  future  (24).  Indeed,  this  construction  is  used  routinely  wherever  Ancient  Greek 
would  have  employed  either  a  future-referring  infinitival  complement  (with  or  without 
an  overt  subject)  or  a  final  conjunction,  though  in  the  latter  case  it  may  optionally  be 
strengthened  by  Sid  [(6)ja]  ‘for’,  e.g.  (7).  In  fact  the  infinitive  here,  unlike  in  the  more 
refined  Greek  of  the  romances,  where  it  was  also  retained  as  an  option  after  control 
verbs  (occasionally),  dpxopai  ['arxome]  ‘begin’,  and  in  indirect  questions  (e.g.  we  don’t 
know  what  to  do),  is  restricted  to  the  complements  of  modal  auxiliaries  and  to  nomi- 
nalized  subject-orientated  adjuncts  of  the  type  to  ISel  [to  i'6i]/Td  dKouaei  [to  a'kusi], 
lit.  ‘the  to-see/the  to-hear  ...’,  i.e.  ‘on  seeing,  hearing  ...’  (e.g.  555,  631).  These  were 
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functionally  very  close  to  aorist  gerunds  like  dKouaovTa  [a'kusonda]  (e.g.  351),  or  their 
learned  partners  such  as  dKouawy  [a'kuson]*’  (e.g.  378),  and  so  enjoyed  a  relatively  brief 
period  of  popularity  before  their  demise. 

New  senses  of  ancient  words,  or  of  new  derivations  from  ancient  words,  are  also 
much  in  evidence.  Note,  for  example:  Xoydpty  [lo'yarijn)]  =  ‘money’  rather  than  ‘pif¬ 
fling  speech’,  and  associated  now  with  the  verb  XoyapLdCu  [loyar'jazoj  ‘calculate’ 
(especially  of  bills);  and  Ta^jelidLy  [ta'ksi5i(n)]  =  ‘expedition/journey’,  an  extension  of 
the  ancient  use  of  rd^is-  ['taksis]  in  the  sense  of  ‘company  of  soldiers’.  Of  special  inter¬ 
est,  however,  is  the  locution  6  Xoyou  tou  fo  'loyu  tu]  ‘himself’  (emphatic,  as  in  he  did 
it  himself)  in  line  15.  We  should  first  note  the  use  of  prepositional  expressions  such  as 
aTTo/did  toD  Xoyou  tou  [ap(o)/  6ja  tu  'loyu  tu]  (e.g.  1395,  3460),  lit.  ‘on  his  account’, 
phrases  perhaps  originating  in  the  learned  world  of  book-keeping  (note  the  genitive). 
As  these  came  to  be  used  idiomatically  with  the  sense  of  emphatic  ‘self’,  the  preposi¬ 
tion  was  sometimes  dropped,  and  we  start  to  find  the  indeclinable  phrase 
TOU  Xoyou  tou  [tu  'loyu  tu]  (but  with  free  choice  of  possessive)  used  as  an  emphatic 
pronoun.^  We  also  find  substitution  of  the  true  reflexive  pronoun  for  Xoyou  ['loyu], 
to  give  dtr'  tou  (e)auTou  tou  [ap  tu  (e)af'tu  tu],  lit.  ‘from  the  self  of-him’,  whence  began, 
via  the  abstraction  of  the  complement  of  the  preposition,  the  replacement  of  the  forms 
of  the  simple  reflexive,  such  as  ((elauToy  [(e)af'ton]  ‘himself’,  with  Toy  (e)auT6(y)  tou 
[ton  (e)af'to  tu]  ‘the  self  of-him’,  where  ‘self’  is  inflected  as  a  masculine  noun  and  only 
the  possessive  varies  (the  sole  form  of  the  reflexive  in  Modern  Greek).  Since  other 
expressions  of  emphatic  ‘self’  (e.g.  ’ihLo?  ['idjos] )  could  be  used  freely  in  the  nomina¬ 
tive,  we  also  eventually  get  the  apparent  ‘nominative  reflexive’  6  eauTos'  tou  [o  eaf'tos 
tu],  and  the  parallel  appearance  of  the  article  with  ’l8los'  ['idjos]  (even  though  this 
combination  was  already  used  to  mean  ‘the  same’).  But  in  the  transitional  period  when 
the  simple  reflexive  remained  in  use,  expressions  such  as  dcj)'  eauTou  [af  eaf'tu],  lit. 
‘from/by  himself’,  led  also  to  parallel  use  of  dtro  Xoyou  tou  [apo  'loyu  tu]  without  the 
article.  From  this,  Xoyou  tou  ['loyu  tu]  was  abstracted  as  an  ‘emphatic  pronoun’  (inde¬ 
clinable  +  free  choice  of  possessive),  which  could  then  be  substituted  into  the  frame  of 
6  eauTog-  tou/  6  'lSlos-  [o  eaf'tos  tu/o  'idjos],  to  give  6  -  Xoyou  tou  [o  'loyu  tu],  as  in 
line  15.  This  last  variant  has  not  survived  into  the  modern  language,  though  the  form 
without  the  article  is  still  sometimes  heard  (if  this  is  not  simply  a  reduction  of 
tou  Xoyou  TOU  [tu  'loyutu]). 

Conversely,  we  also  find,  on  the  assumption  that  an  emphatic  pronominal  should 
agree  with  the  item  it  modifies,  the  substitution  of  a  fully  inflected  eauTos-  [(e)af'tos] 
for  the  genitives  (e)auTou  [(e)af'tu]  or  Xoyou  tou  ['loyu  tu]  in  prepositional  phrases  like 
dir'  aiiTou/  duo  Xoyou  tou  [ap  af'tu/apo  'loyu  tu],  to  form  the  rather  odd-looking 
expression  du'  a(u)T6s-  [apa'(f)tos],  which,  in  view  of  the  obviously  non-prepositional 
force  of  the  preposition,  is  perhaps  best  written  as  a  single  word,  d-rralulTos-.  On  the  appar¬ 
ent  model  of  auTos'  (or  auTo?)  tou  [af'tos  tu],  properly  a  reduction  of  6  auTos"  tou  [(w) 
af'tos  tu],  see  above;  this  could  then  combine  with  a  possessive  to  give  dualulTos'  tou 
[apa'(f)tos  tu]  (e.g.  5827).  Such  expressions  enjoyed  a  lively  later  history  in  the  spoken 
dialects  of  Modern  Greek,  but  they  are  no  longer  a  feature  of  the  contemporary  stand¬ 
ard.  In  early  Cypriot  (see  12.4.3),  there  are  also  phrases  like  duo  auufjs-  tou  [apo  ks 
af'tis  tu],  lit.  ‘from/by  out-of  self  of-him’,  e.g.  in  Machairas’  Chronicle  (paras.  23,  71). 
Here  duo  [apo]  is  a  true  preposition  with  a  local  or  agentive  sense,  but  it  takes  as  its 
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complement  a  fossilized  phrase  (e)^-aiiTfjs-  [(e)ksaf'tis],  treated  once  again  as  an  indeclin¬ 
able  reflexive/emphatic  pronominal  (with  free  choice  of  possessive),  in  which  a  femi¬ 
nine  ‘self’  had  earlier  been  substituted  for  the  feminine  head  noun  of  phrases  such  as 
£K  pepiSos'  Tou/cK  pepLas"  tou  [ek  me'riSos  tu/ek  me'rjas  tu]  ‘from  part/side  of-him’ 
(local  variants  of  the  more  usual  ck  pepou?  tou  [ek  'merus  tu]  ‘from  part/side  of-him’, 
‘on  his  behalf’).  Subsequently,  we  also  find  a  modernized  version  in  which  duo  [a'po] 
governs  an  accusative  masculine  ‘pronoun’  ^avrov  [ksaf'ton],  treated  as  equivalent  to 
(elauTov  [(e)af'ton]  (cf.  12.4.2). 

If  we  abstract  away  from  the  metrical  conventions  and  archaisms  associated  with 
the  tradition  of  vernacular  verse,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Morea  sustains  a  more  comprehensively  vernacular  style  than  almost  any  other  text 
of  the  period,  and  to  that  extent  offers  uniquely  valuable  insights  into  the  development 
and  chronology  of  many  of  the  innovations  presented  in  chapter  11. 

12.3.4  The  translated  romances 

Though  the  language  of  the  romances  translated  or  adapted  from  western  originals  is 
certainly  more  literary  than  that  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea,  it  still  belongs  more 
centrally  to  the  vernacular  tradition  than  that  of  the  original  romances  composed  in 
the  Byzantine  capital.  The  translation  of  Phlorios  and  Pldtzia-Phlore,  for  example  (a 
late  14th/early  15th-century  version  of  a  Tuscan  adaptation  of  a  French  original,  sur¬ 
viving  in  two  manuscripts),  was  probably  completed  in  the  Frankish-dominated 
Peloponnese.  The  translator,  who  perhaps  belonged  to  the  Catholic  ruling  class,  clearly 
knew  the  Spaneas  poem  and  (probably)  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea,  but  was  generally 
unconcerned  to  demonstrate  any  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  written  in  the  learned 
language.  By  contrast,  the  use  of  innovative  and  often  extravagant  descriptive  com¬ 
pounds,  the  verbal  echoes  of  folk  poetry,  the  avoidance  of  complex  sentence  structures 
and  rhetorical  periods,  and  the  low  incidence  of  learned  forms  (many  of  which  may 
have  been  preserved  in  the  oral  folk  tradition  and  vernacular  writing  deriving  from  it) 
are  all  familiar  features  of  original  compositions  using  popular  forms  of  Greek. 

The  action  of  Phlorios  takes  place  in  Spain  and  Cairo,  where  Platzia-Phlore  is  sold 
into  slavery.  The  heroine’s  father  is  a  knight  of  Rome  (the  original,  not  the  ‘new  Rome’ 
of  Byzantium),  the  hero  a  prince  of  Moorish  Spain.  After  the  usual  adventures,  the 
story  closes  with  the  reunification  of  the  lovers,  the  conversion  of  the  Spanish  Muslims, 
and  the  election  of  Phlorios’  father  as  king  of  Rome  (this  is  a  romance  after  all  ...).  In 
the  following  extract  Platzia-Phlore  laments  her  misfortune  on  being  sold  to  slavers 
(see  Kriaras  (1955:  131-96)): 

(16)  IlptoTov  cxwpGoi'  M-Ovoy  due  to  owpa, 

[le  Tf|S'  uepa?  ttiv  oupcjiopdy,  pe  rfi?  larids'  rfiy  Kauaiy, 

Kol  ytiy  epe  xvipiCouciLy  eK  tou  epov  Toy  u69oy, 

((upv  yd  Cc>  euuSuyoy,  uduTOTe  uoyepeypy, 

yfiKTes'  yd  KXaiu,  yd  9XL[3copaL,  fipepe?  yd  Xuuoupai,  5 

TO  Tpcoyu  yd  eVi  dSwppoy,  to  uivto  yd  Ivai  uoyos', 

Seluyos'  yd  e'yai  oupcfiopd,  odijyp  yd  pe  acJidCp, 
uoTe  yd  pp  exu  avdmvaiv,  dXXd  uiKpies-  peydXes'. 
n66e  pou,  dydup  pou  KaXp,  ^’'^xh  ey6uppaLS'  pou, 

euL6i)pLd  pou,  <J>XupLe,  KapSid  pou,  ((juxucjls'  pou, 
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TOpriyopid  Tuv  ttovuv  pou,  ySiKp  tuv  TreLpaapcov  pou, 
toXlv  kluSwol  ei^Taoaoiv  Sid  vd  pe  ^euwaow 
Ka06Xoi)  diTO  Toy  ttoSov  aov  Kal  dir'  rpy  doxoXriaLy  aou. 

Tf|y  TOuXTioidy  ouk  fj^eupa  Kal  9eXT|pd  pou  ouk  pToy 

p'  eirLpouXidy  to  TTOLKaaiy,  6  Geos'  auTous  yd  Kplyp!  15 

’ErraLpyoDy  pe,  ^eyojyouy  pe,  Kal  irXedy  ou8ey  pe  pXeireLs. 

Phlorios  and  Pldtzia-Phlore,  1002-17 


['proto(n)  psi'^in  e'xorizon  'monon  ape  to  'soma, 

first  soul  they-were-parting  only  from  the  body 

me  tis  pi'ras  ti  si(m)fo'ra(n),  me  tis  i'stjas  tig  'gapsi(n), 

with  of-the  pyre  the  misfortune,  with  of-the  fire  the  burning, 

ce  'nin  e'me  xo'rizusin  ek  ton  e'mon  dom  'bo0o(n), 

and  now  me  they-are-parting  from  the  my  the  desire, 

zo'i  na  'zo  e'po6mo(n),  'pandote  pone'meni(n), 

life  that  I-may-live  of-pain,  always  afflicted, 

'nixtes  na  'kleo,  na  'Olivome,  i'meres  na  li'pume, 

nights  that  I-may-weep,  that  I-may-be-distressed,  days  that  1-may-grieve, 
to  'troyo  |na  ji  o6mi'ro(n),  to  'pino  |na  ne  'ponos, 

what  I-eat  that  may-be  painful,  what  I-drink  that  may-be  toil, 

'dipnos  na  'ene  si(m)fo'ra,  o'dini  na  me  'sfazi, 
dinner  that  may-be  misfortune,  pain  that  me  may-butcher, 
po'te  na  'mi  xo  a'napapsi(n),  ala  pi'krjes  me'yales. 

never  that  not  I-may-have  respite,  but  bitternesses  great. 

'poOe  mu,  a'yapi  mu  ka'li,  psi'yi  mu,  en|0imi'siz  mu. 

Desire  of-me,  love  of-me  fine,  soul  of-me,  source-of-passion  of-me, 

epiOi'mja  mu,  'florie,  kar'dja  mu,  ipsixo'siz  mu, 
object-of-desire  of-me,  Phlorios,  heart  of-me,  source-of-life  of-me, 
pariyo'rja  tom  'bono(m)  mu,  'ydici  tom  biraz'mo(m)  mu, 

consolation  of-the  pains  of-me,  vengeance  of-the  trials  of-me, 

'pali(n)  cin'dini  'ftasasi(n)  di'a  na  'me  kse'nosun 
again  dangers  have-come  for  that  me  they-may-deprive 
ka'Oolu  ap  tom  'bo0o  su  c  ap  tin  aS|Xoli'si  su. 

altogether  of  the  desire  of-you  and  from  the  attention  of-you. 

tim  buli'sjan  uk  'iksevra  ce  |0eli'ma  m  uk  'ito(n); 

The  sale  not  I-knew-about  and  will  of-me  not  it-was; 
m  epivu'Xa(n)  to  'pikasin,  o  0jos  a(f)tus  na  'krini! 

with  treachery  it  they-did,  the  God  them  that  he-may-judge! 

e'pernu(m)  me,  kse'nonu(m)  me,  ce  'pAon  u'de  me  'vlepis.] 
They-take  me,  they-  exile  me,  and  (no-)more  not  me  you-see. 


‘At  first  they  tried  only  to  part  my  soul  from  my  body  through  the  calamity  of  the  pyre, 
by  the  burning  of  the  fire,  but  now  they  part  me  from  my  beloved  to  live  a  life  of  pain, 
forever  grievous,  to  weep  by  night  and  suffer,  to  grieve  by  day,  that  what  I  eat  may  be  a 
source  of  sorrow,  what  I  drink  a  source  of  pain,  that  food  may  be  my  misfortune,  that 
my  agony  may  slay  me,  that  I  may  never  have  respite,  but  only  great  bitterness.  My  desire, 
my  true  love,  my  soul,  my  inspiration,  object  of  my  longing,  Phlorios,  my  heart,  source 
of  my  life,  consolation  of  my  sufferings,  avenger  of  my  torments,  dangers  have  come  once 
more  to  deprive  me  altogether  of  your  desire  and  your  attention.  I  did  not  know  of  the 
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sale  and  it  was  not  my  wish;  they  did  it  treacherously,  may  God  be  their  judge!  They  are 

taking  me,  they  are  exiling  me,  and  you  will  see  me  no  more.’ 

The  impression  here  is  of  a  poem  in  a  stylized  version  of  contemporary  speech,  a 
polished  form  of  language  assimilated  to  the  conventions  of  folk  poetry  and  literate 
composition  in  the  popular  style.  Synizesis  is  usually  guaranteed  by  the  metre,  aphaer- 
esis  is  often  recognized  (along  with  the  assimilation  of  voiced  obstruents  in 
y8lkt|  [’ydici]  <  ck-Slkti  [ek'Sici]  ‘revenge’),  the  final  vowel  of  diro  [a'po]  is  usually 
elided  before  the  article  (once,  in  line  1,  with  anaptyctic  -e  [e]),  and  (f>Tdyci)  ['ftano]  ‘I 
arrive’  is  consistently  spelled  c))t-  rather  than  cpO-.  We  may  therefore  resasonably 
suppose,  despite  the  orthography,  that  several  other  changes  characteristic  of  popular 
Greek  in  the  later  medieval  period  had  also  gone  through  in  the  speech  of  the  transla¬ 
tor,  including  loss  of  final  -v  [-n]  other  than  in  specified  environments  (cf.  11.2  (3)), 
and  perhaps  the  shift  of  [fs]  to  [ps]  in  words  such  as  KaOaiv  ['kapsi]  (11.6  (12)). 

Note  too  the  modern  morphology  of  nominative  plurals  of  a-stem  nouns,  e.g.  fipepes' 
[i'meres]  in  line  5,  cf.  11.7.4;  of  3sg  forms  of  the  verb  ‘be’,  evai  ['ene],  pTov  ['ito(n)], 
cf.  11.8.5  (a)  (euL  ['eni]  in  line  6  perhaps  represents  the  prevocalic  pronunciation  of 
-QL  as  [-)],  cf.  kul/kl  [ce/c]  ‘and’);  and  of  the  3pl  aorist  TTOLKaaiy  ['pikasi(n)],  cf.  11.6 
(14),  11.8.4.  The  usual  metrical  convenience  of  allowing  3pl  alternations  in  -ouy  [-un]/ 
-ouaL(y)  [-usi(n)]  and  -ay  [-an]/-aaL(y)  [-asi(n)]  is,  of  course,  in  evidence.  There  are  also 
new  formations  such  as  p^eupw  [i'kse(v)ro]  ‘I  know’  in  line  14,  built  to  aorist 
e^-eOpa/p^eOpa  [e'ksevra/i'ksevra]  (then  p^eupa  ['iksevra])  ‘I  knew’,  originally  ‘I  found 
out’,  as  a  replacement  for  yLytooKW  [ji'noskoj/aorist  eyycoKa  ['eynoka].  In  line  16, 
^eyojya)  [kse'nono]  ‘I  exile’,  for  ancient  ^eyooj/^eyto  [kse'noo/kse'no],  and  (elTraipyco 
[(e)'perno]  ‘I  take’,  for  ancient  etr-aLpco  [e'pero],  both  show  the  intrusive  -y-  [-n-]  char¬ 
acteristic  of  many  innovative  imperfective  stems,  cf.  11.8.5  (b).  We  may  also  mention 
the  regular  use  of  the  accusative  with  prepositions  that  require  the  genitive  in  the  clas¬ 
sical  language  (e.g.  dtro  [a'po]  and  ck  [ek]  in  the  passage  above),  and  the  use  of  the 
genitive  (mainly  with  pronouns,  e.g.  491)  or  the  accusative  (mainly  with  full  noun 
phrases,  e.g.  986)  to  mark  the  indirect  object. 

By  contrast,  learned  features  such  as  the  use  of  3rd-declension  inflected  participles 
(e.g.  in  a  causal  sense  after  ills'  [os],  144),  complement  datives  (e.g.  465,  480),  and 
non-control  infinitives  (e.g.  480)  are  quite  rare,  and  may  be  suspect  if  they  confer  no 
obvious  metrical  advantage  or  stylistic  nuance.*  In  (16)  itself,  the  only  archaic/learned 
features  worthy  of  note  are  the  use  of  the  possessive  adjective  in  line  3,  the  rather  free 
use  of  3rd-declension  nouns  in  -ais  [-sis]  (in  comparison,  say,  with  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Morea),  and  the  retention  of  the  old  two-termination  declensional  system  for 
compound  adjectives  of  classical  origin  (distinguishing  only  a  joint  masc/fem  and  a 
neuter  form):  contrast  C^py  ...  eiTwSiiyoy  [zo'i(n)...e'po6inon]  ‘life  ...  of-pain’,  in  line 
4,  with  KOUTTay  ...oXoxpuopy  ['kupa(n)  ...  o'loxrisin]  ‘cup  ...  all-gold’,  in  984,  where 
the  adjective,  as  a  vernacular  formation  modifying  a  vernacular  noun,  has  a  distinct 
feminine  paradigm  (11.7.7  (25)). 

This  ‘progressive’  form  of  the  vernacular  Dichtersprache  constituted  the  norm  for 
much  of  the  fictional  poetry  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  crucially  provided  the 
foundation  for  much  of  the  emerging  dialectal  literature  of  Crete,  as  discussed  below 
(see  also  Part  III,  14.2.4). 
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12.4  The  First  Dialect  Literature:  Cyprus  and  Crete 

12.4.1  Introduction 

Cypriot  is  the  first  modern  Greek  dialect  to  appear  in  its  distinctive  regional  guise,  our 
earliest  example  being  a  14th-century  legal  text  (The  Assizes)  translated  into  Greek 
from  a  French  original.  The  early  official  and  literary  use  of  local  dialect  in  Cyprus 
was  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  island  was  partially  insulated  from 
the  influence  of  the  capital  in  the  middle  Byzantine  period  when,  from  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century  till  the  campaigns  of  Nikephoros  Phokas  in  965,  it  was  under  Arab 
or  joint  Arab-Byzantine  rule.  It  was  then  reoccupied  barely  two  hundred  years  later 
by  the  knights  of  the  third  crusade,  and  sold  first  to  the  Order  of  the  Templars  of 
Jerusalem  and  then  to  the  French  Lusignan  dynasty  (1192).  French  government  con¬ 
tinued  until  1489,  when  the  island  passed  to  the  Venetians,  who  were  forced  to 
abandon  it  to  the  Turks  in  1571.  The  long  period  of  western  rule  therefore  continued 
an  established  tradition  of  semi-detached  development  in  which  the  local  vernacular 
had  acquired  a  status  generally  denied  to  it  in  areas  under  continuous  Byzantine  rule. 

The  situation  on  Crete  was  superficially  similar,  in  that  Crete  also  had  a  period  of 
Arab  occupation  (827-961),  and  was  later  administered  by  western  rulers,  in  this  case 
the  Venetians  (1211  to  1669),  who  had  paid  1,000  marks  to  Boniface  of  Montserrat 
for  the  privilege.  But  the  language  of  the  vernacular  literature  which  began  to  appear 
there  from  the  late  14th  century  onwards  is  not  very  different  from  that  used  elsewhere 
in  the  Greek-speaking  world,  and  though  specifically  Cretan  dialect  words  and  forms 
can  certainly  be  found,  the  thoroughgoing  use  of  what  we  now  think  of  as  Cretan 
dialect  did  not  become  established  in  literary  composition  until  the  second  half  of  the 
16th  century.  This  difference  merits  examination. 

In  Cyprus,  the  early  weakening  of  the  traditions  of  Byzantium  is  confirmed  by  the 
writings  of  the  aristocratic  Leontios  Machairas,  who  composed  his  Recital  Concerning 
the  Sweet  Land  of  Cyprus  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century.  In  this  work  the  author 
describes  a  world  in  which  the  Greek  elite  had  long  been  integrated,  and  was  subject 
to  only  residual  influence  from  the  higher  forms  of  Byzantine  culture.  Even  though  he 
remained  an  Orthodox  Christian  who  acknowledged  the  injustices  his  people  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Latin  hierarchy  (27,  29,  101)  and  lamented  the  influx  of 
French  loanwords  into  the  speech  of  the  island  (158),  Machairas  also  shows  great 
respect  for  the  feudal  government  and  instinctively  supports  its  suppression  of  revolt, 
whether  by  noble  knights  (259)  or  the  Greek  peasants  whom  he  despises  (697).  His 
compositional  technique,  correspondingly,  owes  much  to  the  practice  of  contemporary 
French  writers,  and  his  written  Greek,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  already  reflects  the  devel¬ 
oped  Cypriot  dialect  of  the  period  quite  closely.  Learned  language  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  scriptural  quotation,  and  the  fact  that  he  sometimes  misquotes  the  canon¬ 
ized  text  is  a  further  indication  that  he  lacked  a  conventional  Greek  education  (e.g.  in 
paragraph  (1)  he  substitutes  ipepara  twv  Jicpdrcov  ['psemata  tom  bze'maton],  lit.  ‘lies 
of  lies’,  for  paraLOTris-  Ttou  paraLOTfiTaiy  [mate'otis  tom  mateo'titon],  ‘vanity  of 
vanities’). 

In  Crete,  by  contrast,  where  the  Arab  occupation  was  comparatively  short,  Byzantine 
cultural  traditions  remained  more  firmly  in  place,  a  situation  later  reinforced  by 
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reaction  to  the  economic,  political  and  religious  oppression  that  marked  the  first  two 
centuries  of  Venetian  rule.  Classical  Greek  could  still  be  studied  in  the  mid-14th 
century,  classical  and  Byzantine  learned  texts  continued  to  be  copied  (Holton  (1991a: 
3)),  and  even  the  vernacular  literature  which  began  to  be  composed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  14th  century  often  looked  back  to  Byzantine  models,  even  if  some  poets  were 
also  beginning  to  show  an  interest  in  their  own  folk  traditions  and  contemporary 
Italian  work.  This  situation  was,  of  course,  reinforced  by  the  influx  of  scholarly 
Byzantine  refugees  before  and  after  1453,  and  by  the  establishment  of  Venice  as  the 
most  important  printing  centre  in  Europe,  an  industry  in  which  Greeks,  including  many 
Cretans,  played  a  prominent  role. 

Nevertheless,  the  fully  fledged  Cretan  dialect  of  late  16th-  and  17th-century  litera¬ 
ture  did  not  emerge  overnight,  and  the  local  speech,  as  with  other  dialects  in  the  middle 
ages,  must  have  evolved  over  a  considerable  period  before  a  refined  and  expanded 
written  version  came  to  be  used  in  literary  composition.  We  should  note  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  Venetian  administrative  documents,  composed  in,  or  relating  to,  Crete 
during  the  13th  and  early  14th  centuries,  employ  Greek  styles  ranging  from  a  mildly 
modernized  standard-official  in  decrees  of  the  state  (e.g.  Miklosich  and  Muller  ((1860- 
90:  vol.  VI,  no.  XC,  220-2))  to  near-vernacular  officialese  in  documents  of  a  more 
local  character  (e.g.  Miklosich  and  Muller  (1860-90:  vol.  VI,  no.  CII,  238-9)).  But 
even  the  worst-spelled  texts  of  the  latter  type,  which  presumably  reflect  the  ‘civil- 
service’  Greek  learned  in  situ  by  minor  officials,  display  few  clearly  dialectal  elements: 
possible  examples  include  regular  3pl  -ouai  [-usi]  in  documents  from  the  west  (-ov(ve) 
[-u(ne)]  was  preferred  in  the  east),  and  the  occasional  use  of  auxovos'  [af'tonos]  for 
auTos'  [af'tos]  ‘this’  (cf.  11.7.8  (d)).  Even  the  agreement  of  1299  between  the  rebellious 
Cretan  aristocrat  Alexios  Kallerges  and  the  Venetian  authorities  (Mertzios  (1949: 
264-74)),  which  Panayiotakis  (1993)  presents  as  one  of  the  earliest  documents  in 
vernacular  prose,  looks  relatively  ‘standard’.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  period  in  which 
Cretan  developed  most  strongly  in  the  direction  of  its  modern  form,  at  least  for  the 
educated/literate  classes,  began  during  the  14th  century,  a  little  before  vernacular 
literature  started  to  be  produced  on  the  island. 

The  relative  rarity  of  dialectal  features  in  earlier  Cretan  poetry  would  then  reflect 
the  continuing  influence  of  the  learned  and  vernacular  Byzantine  written  traditions  and 
the  still-emerging  character  of  the  Cretan  dialect  among  educated  speakers  in  a  period 
when  many  ‘common’  vernacular  features  remained  in  use  alongside  the  ‘popular’  local 
variants  that  eventually  replaced  them.  The  key  period  of  linguistic  development  prob¬ 
ably  coincided  with  important  social  changes  that  help  explain  the  spread  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  dialect  forms.  Even  though  the  condition  of  the  peasants  remained  wretched 
throughout  the  Venetian  period,  the  Cretan  and  Venetian  aristocracies  eventually 
embarked  on  a  process  of  symbiosis  and  integration  (cf.  Maltezou  (1991)),  and  it  was 
against  this  background  of  intermarriage  and  extended  cultural  cross-fertilization  that 
the  hold  of  the  Byzantine  tradition  began  to  wane  and  Cretan  dialect  emerged  as  the 
common  language  of  the  island.  Even  the  Venetian  colonists  began  to  abandon  Italian 
(which  was  increasingly  restricted  to  high-level  administration  and  culture),  and  by  the 
mid- 16th  century  the  greatly  enhanced  status  of  the  local  vernacular  finally  overcame 
any  residual  reluctance  to  its  adoption  as  the  basis  for  a  literary  language.  This  innova¬ 
tion  was  undoubtedly  supported  by  the  contemporary  Italian  movements  to  elevate 
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the  more  prestigious  local  dialects,  including  Venetian,  into  written  languages  (Cochrane 
(1988:  19-23)),  and  an  elaborated,  somewhat  stylized  form  of  Cretan  soon  became 
the  vehicle  for  dramatic  and  poetic  works  of  a  quality  that  has  since  led  to  the  period 
c. 1580-1669  becoming  known  as  the  ‘Cretan  Renaissance’. 

Since  the  major  early  works  in  Cypriot  dialect  belong  to  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
and  since  there  is  a  natural  break  in  the  Cretan  vernacular  tradition  that  corresponds 
roughly  with  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter,  the  discussion  of  Cypriot 
and  Cretan  literature  is  conveniently  divided  into  two  parts.  The  earlier  period  is 
therefore  discussed  below,  and  the  works  of  the  16th  and  (for  Crete)  17th  centuries 
are  presented  and  analysed  in  chapter  14. 

12.4.2  Early  dialect  literature  in  Cyprus:  Machairas’  chronicle 

This  15th-century  work  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  extended  vernacular  writing 
in  prose,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  for  the  study  of  the  popular 
Greek  of  its  period.  It  has  survived  in  three  manuscripts,  all  of  the  16th  century,  in 
Ravenna  (R),  Venice  (V,  containing  also  the  later  chronicle  of  Georgios  Boustronios), 
and  Oxford  (O,  with  serious  lacunae  and  a  more  colloquial/dialectal  style,  including 
a  larger  set  of  French  loans).  These  versions  are  sometimes  strikingly  different,  and 
even  the  internal  linguistic  variation  is  noteworthy,  with  both  vernacular/non-regional 
and  learned  variants  in  use  alongside  specifically  Cypriot  forms.  In  general  it  seems 
that  educated  Cypriot  tolerated  a  fair  measure  of  free  variation  between  older  vernacu¬ 
lar  and  innovative  local  forms,  and  that  this  variety,  like  educated  speech  everywhere, 
had  also  assimilated  elements  from  written  Greek  that  remained  in  use  in  higher  spoken 
and  written  functions  independently  of  specific  learned  sources.  The  standard  edition, 
based  on  V  (taken  to  be  the  most  reliable  guide  to  the  original),  is  that  of  Dawkins 
(1932);  see  also  Pieris  and  Nikolaou-Konnari  (2003). 

Modern  Cypriot  is  markedly  different  from  standard  Modern  Greek  (see  e.g. 
Newton  (1970),  Kondosopoulos  (2001),  Chatziioannou  (1999)),  and  a  number  of  its 
more  prominent  characteristics  are  already  in  evidence,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
Machairas’  work.  The  following  phonological  developments  serve  to  illustrate  the 
point  (Dawkins  (1932:  31-40)). 

(17)  There  are  many  instances  of  assimilation  of  a  vowel  to  that  of  a  following 
syllable:  yevalKa  [je'neka]  for  yuvalKa  [ji'neka]  ‘woman’;  TrapTiaTto  [parpa'to]  for 
TTepTia™  [perpa'to]  ‘walk’;  kouToupyia  [lutu'rjia]  for  XcLTOupyeia  [litu'rjia]  ‘service’ 
etc.).  While  some,  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  are  attested  only  as  alternants  to 
the  common  forms,  others  are  fully  regular  (e.g.  TToXopto  (-doj  [-'ao])  [polo'mo]  ‘I  do’ 
(a  developed  sense  <  ‘I  fight/strive  (for)/accomplish’),  distinguished  from  TToXepiCw 
[pole'mizo]  ‘I  make  war’). 

(18)  In  contemporary  Cypriot  intervocalic  voiced  fricatives  are  often  lost,  and  we 
already  find  occasional  examples  in  Machairas’  Chronicle  such  as  6  pfia?  [o  bias] 
for  6  pfiya?  [o  Tiyas]  ‘the  king’  and  cav'ia  [sa'nia]  for  oaviSa  [sa'nida]  ‘a  dish’. 

(19)  Palatalization  of  voiceless  velar  fricatives  before  [i  (j)]  and  [e]  has  led  to  [J] 
(as  opposed  to  common  [p])  in  modern  Cypriot,  and  there  is  an  identical  palatal 
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articulation  of  a  (originally  [s])  before  [j],  and  sometimes  before  [i].  Spelling 
confusions  reflecting  these  developments  are  already  found  in  Machairas:  e.g. 
TTevTaKOXLes'  [penda'koJ(j)es]  for  TrevTaKOOLes- ‘five  hundred’  and  if^uaLKoy  [psiji'kon] 
for  (fjuxLKOv  ‘spiritual’. 

(20)  A  most  important  modern  characteristic  of  Cypriot  is  the  retention  of 
word-final  [n],  and  its  assimilation  to  a  following  word-initial  consonant^  (which 
may  represent  a  stage  through  which  all  dialects  passed).  The  Cypriot  situation 
is  occasionally  reflected  in  variant  spellings  of  word-final  [n]  before  words 
beginning  with  certain  fricatives  and  nasals.  Thus  alongside  -v  a-/<j)-/v-,  we  also  find 
examples  where  -v  is  dropped  (e.g.  Tiaaa  cjiopdy  ['pasa(f)  fo'ran]  ‘every  time’, 
yupeuyoii  va  T\ve  [ji'revyu(n)  na 'ine]  ‘they-ask  that  they-be’),  together  with  variants 
involving  -v?  n-  (e.g.  el?  auTovs'  ctou  [is  aftos  su]  ‘to  self  of-you’)^®  and  -S'  ct-  (e.g. 
ds  oas  ^iryTihu  [as  sas  ksiji'GoJ  ‘if  I  to-you  explain’,  assuming  that  the  first  word  is 
indeed  dv  [an]  ‘if’,  rather  than  as  [as]  <  laae  ['ease]  ‘let’,  which  is  often  used  equiva¬ 
lently  in  Medieval  Greek. 

(21)  In  contemporary  Cypriot  (and  south-eastern  dialects  generally)  the  double 
consonants  of  the  ancient  language  are  preserved,  and  many  other  words  have 
acquired  secondary  double-consonant  articulations.  This  latter  development,  curi¬ 
ously  reminiscent  of  the  analogical  doubling  of  liquids  and  nasals  in  the  ancient 
Aeolic  dialects,  is  well  attested  in  Machairas’  Chronicle,  though  whether  there  are 
any  precisely  formulable  ‘rules’  controlling  its  operation  is  unclear.  The  potential 
targets  are  initial  and  intervocalic  liquids,  nasals,  voiceless  plosives  (pronounced 
[pp*",  tt*",  kk**]  in  modern  Cypriot),  and  fricatives,  though  the  effect  is  sometimes 
restricted  to  specific  grammatical  morphemes  (e.g.  already  in  Machairas  the  com¬ 
parative  in  -TTcpos"  [-tt^eros]  and  the  perfect  passive  participle  in  -ppevos'  [-m'menos]), 
sometimes  apparently  a  feature  of  specific  words  (e.g.  in  the  text  of  Machairas 
yyai  [jijie]  ‘yes’,  dyyoL^a  ['ajipiksa]  ‘I  opened’;  CCTaco  ['esso]  ‘within’;  yqaafy  [jtis'sin] 
‘island’;  cTTTTcaa  ['epp’'esa]  ‘I  fell’;  ttoXXus'  [poX'Ais]  ‘much’;  rroTTe  [pot't^'e]  ‘(n)ever’ 
etc.). 

A  major  issue,  however,  is  variation,  and  a  few  instances  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  problem  (references  are  to  the  paragraphs  of  Dawkins’  text). 
For  example,  virtually  the  full  set  of  possible  feminine  plural  variants,  apart  from 
articular  nom  pi  a'l  [e],  is  in  apparently  free  use  (cf.  11.7.2-4  (17-21),  11.7.6 
(24));  thus  nominative  o'l  'pepat  [i  'mere]  ‘the  days’,  with  classical  nominal  ending, 
occurs  beside  o'l  'pepe?  [i  'meres],  with  vernacular  nominal  suffix  (1);  and  the 
wholly  classical  accusative  rd?  TraXaids'  'LOTopias'  [tas  pale'as  isto'rias]  ‘the  old  histo¬ 
ries’  is  used  alongside  the  mixed  rds"  TTaXaids'  'LOToptes'  [tas  pale'as  isto'ries]  (2)  and 
the  wholly  vernacular  res'  'yuvalKes'  [tez  ji'nekes]  (26)  ‘the  women’.  Similarly,  though 
the  assimilation  of  i-stems  to  the  a-stems,  orthography  notwithstanding,  is  generally 
well-advanced  in  Machairas  (cf.  nom  sg  f)  tqi^l  [i  'taksi]  ‘order’  (14);  acc  sg  Tqy  rd^iy 
[tin  'daksin]  (13,  28);  gen  sg  Tfjs-  toils'  [tis  'taksis]  (13);  nom/acc  plurals  in  -es" 
[-es],  e.g.  Te?  xpfl'tes'  [tes  'xrises]  ‘the  needs’  (25),  TTupe^es'  ['pirekses]  ‘fevers’  (33), 
and  res'  710069  [tez  'jases]  ‘the  cures’  (33)),  learned  forms  are  not  uncommon,  and 
are  sometimes  used  side  by  side  with  their  popular  equivalents.  Thus  nom  sg  such 
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as  f]  SidpaaLS"  [i  ’Sjavasis]  ‘the  crossing’  (10),  h  Td(^LS'  [i  'taksis]  ‘the  class/order’  (15), 
and  XPh'^'-S'  ['xrisis]  ‘need’  (50)  occur  with  some  regularity,  even  though  gen  sg 
forms  such  as  dTTOKaXuifiecos"  (0eou)  [apoka'lipseos  (Oe'u)]  ‘revelation  (of  God)’  (35) 
and  (TTQTpLdpxTiy)  KoivaTavTiyouTToXecos'  [(patri'arpin)  konstandinu'poleos]  ‘(patriarch) 
of  Constantinople’  (40)  (alongside  vernacular  KtovCTTauTLyoTToXLS-  [ko(n)standi'nopolis] 
(22))  seem  to  be  reserved  mainly  for  religious  contexts,  in  which  the  traditional 
language  of  the  church  has  influenced  the  choice  of  form. 

Other  examples  include  the  preposition  meaning  ‘from’,  the  classical  form  of  which 
(dtro  [a'po])  appears  freely  alongside  dialectal  dTrou  [a'pu]  without  any  apparent  shift 
of  register.  The  general  vernacular  dir'  [ap]  is  used  before  words  begining  with  a  vowel, 
but  dire  [ape]  with  anaptyxis  is  used  regularly  before  forms  of  the  definite  article  begin¬ 
ning  with  [t-j  (and  sometimes  other  words  with  the  same  initial  consonant).  Similarly, 
the  aorist  of  ‘come’  is  inflected  according  to  both  a  traditional  paradigm,  e.g.  3pl 
fiXGay  [’ilGan]  (48),  and  a  vernacular/dialect  one,  e.g.  3pl  ppray  ['irtanj  (48).^'  We  may 
compare  the  aorist  of  ‘die’,  which  has  3sg  cTTcGayey  [e'peGanen]  (19)  beside  3pl 
CTToGdyay  [epo'Ganan]  (31),  and  (classical)  3sg  aireQavev  [a'peGanen]  (21)  alongside 
3sg  diToGayey  [a'poGanen]  (41),  revealing  all  kinds  of  uncertainty  about  the  role  and 
position  of  the  augment  in  compound  verbs  (as  well  as  motivating  innovative  presents 
(dlTToGaiyijo  [(a)po'Geno]/(d)Tre0aLyoj  [(a)pe'Geno],  cf.  11.8.5  (b),  11.8.6  (b)). 

Some  of  this  inconsistency  is  presumably  due  partly  to  later  scribal  practice,  but 
Machairas  himself  may  well  have  used  learned  and  educated  vernacular  forms  along¬ 
side  more  popular  local  variants.  In  any  case,  as  a  pioneer  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
vernacular  for  literary  prose,  he  would  necessarily  have  fallen  back  on  the  conventions 
of  traditional  writing,  particularly  those  of  prose  chronicles  (see  below).  Nor  should 
we  discount  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  purely  orthographic  variation  conceals  a 
more  consistent  pronunciation  in  an  era  when  the  only  standardized  orthography  was 
that  of  the  traditional  written  language. 

The  following  brief  extract,  dealing  with  the  aftermath  of  the  Templars’  sale  of 
Cyprus  to  Guy  de  Lusignan  of  Jerusalem,  provides  a  typical  sample  of  the  language 
(the  transcription  attempts  to  represent  a  specifically  Cypriot  pronunciation): 


(22)  Kal  ovTa  rfiv  eyopaaey  6  auTOS'  pe  OuyyKe  rfiv  Kwpoy  dire  Tods'  repirXujjTes' 
KttL  TOTS'  AayKopdpSous,  payGdyovTa  Tpy  ayavaKTr\aw  ottou  tots'  CTTolKay  Kal  tot 
acjiapdy  els'  Tipy  x*5pay,  Ti™y  els'  peydXr|y  evyoiay  Kal  eyyoLaCeToy  ttus  yd  ttoIoti 
yd  pey  exouy  KaKoy  els'  Tf|y  Kwpoy,  otl  oXos'  6  tottos'  pToy  yepdTOS'  PupoloL,  Kal 
eXdXey  els'  Toy  epauToy  tot,  "OiroTe  GeXpaou  yd  pepeXidooTy  koto  peya,  fiM-VopoT 
yd  TO  TTolaoTy  Kal  GeXoTy  eyeiy  (3of|GeLay  Toy  GaaiXeay  TPS'  KuyoTayTLyoTToXis,  Kal 
epTTopoTy  pe  SwapLy  yd  opKuaoTy  to  ppydToy  dw  tos  xcipct?  poT.  (Recital 
Concerning  the  Sweet  Land  of  Cyprus  22) 


[tje  'onda  tin  e'yorasen  o  af'tos  re  'upge  tin  'd3ipron  ape  tus 
And  when  it  he-bought  the  same  king  Guy  the  Cyprus  from  the 
tem'bXotes  tje  tus  lar|gu'var6us,  maO'Ganonda  tin  ayaCaktisim 
Templars  and  the  Lombards,  learning  the  vexation 

pu  tus  e'pikan  tje  tos  sfam'mon  (i)s  tix  'xoran,  'iton  iz  me'yalin 
that  for-them  they-made  and  the  slaughter  in  the  land,  he-was  in  great 
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'ejijian  tj  eji'jiazeton  pos  na  'pisi  na  men  'exun  ka'kon  (i)s  tin 

concern  and  gave-thought-to  how  that  he-may-make(it)  that  not  they-have  trouble  in  the 

'd3ipron,  oti  'olos  o  'topos  'itoj  je'matos  ro'mei,  tJ  e'laXen  (i)s 

Cyprus,  because  all  the  place  was  full(of)  Byzantines/Greeks,  and  he-was-saying  to 

ton  emaf'ton  du,  'opote  Ge'lisun  na  reve'Xasun  kata  'menan, 

the  self  of-him,  ‘Whenever  they-want  that  they-rebel  against  me, 

imbo'run  na  to  'pisun  tje  '0elun  'ejin  vo'iGjan  tov 

they-can  that  it  they-do  and  they-will  to-have  (as)  help  the 

vasi'Xan  tis  kostandi'nopolis,  tJ  embo'run  me  'dinamin  na  si'kosun 

king  of-the  Constantinople,  and  they-can  with  force  that  they-take 

to  ri'yaton  ape  taj  'Jiraz  mu.| 

the  kingdom  from  the  hands  of-me.’ 

‘And  when  the  aforementioned  king  Guy  bought  Cyprus  from  the  Templars  and  the 
Lombards,  learning  of  the  vexation  that  they  (the  Greeks)  had  caused  them  and  the 
slaughter  in  the  land,  he  was  greatly  concerned  and  began  to  consider  how  he  could 
arrange  for  them  not  to  have  trouble  in  Cyprus,  because  the  whole  place  was  full  of 
Greeks,  and  he  would  say  to  himself,  “Whenever  they  want  to  rebel  against  me,  they  can 
do  it,  and  they  will  have  the  support  of  the  king  of  Constantinople,  and  they  can  take  the 
kingdom  from  my  hands  by  force.”’ 

Some  of  the  features  here  have  already  been  mentioned.  Note,  however,  ovralv)  ['ondan] 
‘when’,  a  by-form  of  brav  ['otan]  widely  used  in  vernacular  Greek  (dialectal  dyTa(v) 
['andan]  also  occurs),  and  the  aorist  Gyopaaev  [e'Yorasen]  from  dyopdCu  [ayo'razo]  ‘I 
buy’,  involving  the  typically  south-eastern  extension  of  the  syllabic  augment  to  verbs 
with  an  initial  vowel  (as  also  in  Pontic,  cf.  11.8.6  (b)).  The  clitic  doubling  construction 
of  the  first  sentence  too  is  characteristic  of  popular  Greek  (the  effect  being  to  topical- 
ize/background  the  doubled  noun).  But  it  is  also  important  to  observe  the  continued 
influence  of  chronographic  conventions  (cf.  10.2),  for  example  in  the  discourse  deictic 
use  of  6  auTo?  [o  af'tos]  ‘the  same’,  and  the  participial  syntax  of  the  second  subordinate 
clause  (albeit  with  the  modern  indeclinable  gerund  pavOdvovra  [maO'Oanonda]). 
Machairas  was  clearly  familiar  with  at  least  this  traditional  form  of  writing. 

Vernacular  assimilation  of  the  voiced  fricative  [y]  before  a  nasal  is  seen  in 
acfiapos'  [sfam'mos]  <  acfaypos-  [sfay'mosj  ‘slaughter’  (cf.  forms  such  as  Ttpdppav 
['pramman]  <  Ttpdypa  [’prayma]  ‘thing’  for  the  geminate),  and  in  Ivvom  ['ejijia] 
<  eyvoLU  ['eyniaJ/eic-yoLa  ['ek-nia]  ‘worry/concern’  (lit.  ‘out-of-mind-ness’,  earlier 
‘madness’);  in  most  dialects  the  fricative  was  deleted  (or  the  geminate  resulting  from 
fricative  assimilation  was  simplified). 

The  nominative  after  yeparos-  [je'matos]  ‘full  (of)’  is  rather  surprising,  but  the  form 
eXdXey  [e'laXen] ,  which  superficially  seems  to  involve  the  equally  surprising  transfer 
of  the  contract  verb  XaXdi  [la'lo]  to  the  non-contract  paradigm,  in  fact  conceals  the 
popular  recharacterized  formation  eXdXeL-e(y)  [e'laXenJ  (11.8.5  (e)),  where  palataliza¬ 
tion  has  proceeded  to  the  point  where  the  [j]  of  earlier  [e'laljen]  has  been  fully 
absorbed.  The  generalization  of  the  Ist-person  (rather  than  the  3rd-person)  reflexive 
as  the  head  noun  in  roy  epauToy  tou  [ton  emaf'ton  du]  is  not  uncommon  in  vernacular 
texts;  the  crucial  thing  is  that  the  owner  of  the  ‘self’  is  marked  by  the  genitive  pronoun, 
the  use  of  the  Ist-person  form  being  no  more  illogical  than  that  of  the  3rd.  Note  finally 
that  the  semantic  contrast  between  yd  [na]  and  infinitival  complements  to  OeXco  ['0elo] 
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is  well  illustrated  in  Guy’s  speech  to  himself,  the  former  meaning  ‘want’,  the  latter 
marking  future  ‘will’.  The  0e  [0e]  +  vd  [na]  construction  underlying  the  standard 
Modern  Greek  future  is  not  attested  in  early  Cypriot,  but  the  synonymous  peXXei  vd 
['melli  na]  +  subjunctive  ‘it  will  (be)  that’  is  already  a  regular  variant  (e.g.  in  para.  1). 

Vocabulary  items  worth  noting  here  include  the  loans  pePeXidCciJ  [reve'Aazo]  ‘rebel’ 
and  priyaTov  [ri'yaton]  ‘kingdom’,  in  which  Latin/Romance  roots  have  been  equipped 
with  Greek  suffixes,  and  crriKOJva)  [si'kono]  ‘lift’  or,  as  here,  ‘take’  <  ancient  cttikoco 
[si'kooj.  This  last  originally  meant  ‘weigh  in  a  balance’,  but  the  upward  movement  of 
items  as  weights  were  added  to  the  other  side  of  the  balance  led  to  the  extended  sense 
of  ‘raise/lift’,  as  in  Modern  Greek. 

12.4.3  Early  vernacular  literature  in  Crete 

The  first  known  Cretan  poet,  Stephanos  Sachlikes  (late  14th  century),  belonged  to  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Kastro  (modern  Iraklio),  but  dissipated  most  of  his  inheritance  on 
whoring  and  gambling,  and  ended  up  in  jail  on  the  accusations  of  a  woman.  After  a 
period  of  retirement  in  the  country,  living  on  his  sole  remaining  fief,  he  finally  enjoyed 
a  characteristically  flawed  career  as  an  advocate  back  in  Kastro  (cf.  van  Gemert  (1991: 
51-6)). 

Using  the  techniques  and  language  of  the  songs  of  the  Cretan  oral  tradition,  his 
early  surviving  work,  much  of  it  written  (Pas  if)  from  his  cell,  consists  of  satirical  poems 
of  a  personal  kind  composed  in  the  15-syllable  metre  and  clearly  designed  to  be  recited. 
These  include  Praise  of  Pothotsoutsounid  (‘Lust-for-Cock’),  a  pseudo-heroic  work  in 
which  the  heroine  boasts  of  her  sexual  prowess  to  a  group  of  visiting  madams,  a  series 
of  four  ‘didactic’  poems  on  the  loyalty  (or  otherwise)  of  friends,  the  jail,  the  prison 
warders,  and  his  own  warder,  and  The  Council  of  the  Whores,  which  in  fact  consists 
of  three  separate  pieces  composed  for  the  first  time  in  rhymed  blocks  (typically  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  lines).  Later  work  is  composed  in  rhyming  couplets,  an  innovation  which 
became  standard  in  the  Cretan  tradition,  and  led  to  the  rhyming  of  a  number  of  earlier 
heroic  and  romantic  classics  in  Venetian  printed  editions.  These  poems  were  clearly 
designed  to  be  read,  and  comprise  Advice  to  Phrantziskes  (the  son  of  a  friend) 
and  The  Remarkable  Story  of  the  Humble  Sachlikes  (his  less-than-objective 
‘autobiography’). 

Sachlikes  is  remarkable  for  his  early  use  of  elements  of  folk  song  and  local  dialect, 
and  his  vividly  realistic  treatments,  inspired  in  part  by  the  contemporary  work  of 
Francesco  di  Vannozzo,  mark  a  break  with  the  stylizing  and  distancing  traditions  of 
the  Greek-speaking  world.  The  contrast  with  Linardos  Dellaportas  (early  15th  century) 
could  hardly  be  greater.  Like  Sachlikes,  Dellaportas  was  born  into  the  bourgeoisie  of 
Kastro,  and  at  one  point  found  himself  in  jail  through  the  accusations  of  a  woman. 
But  there  the  similarity  ends,  since  he  spent  his  youth  abroad  in  the  service  of  Venice, 
returning  in  1389  to  be  appointed  as  an  advocate,  and  ended  his  life  as  director  of  the 
hospital  of  St  Lazarus  (cf.  van  Gemert  (1991:  56-8)).  Even  though  most  of  his  work 
has  still  to  be  published,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  he  rejected  dialectal  language  and 
rhyme,  and  persisted  with  the  traditions  of  written  Greek.  Four  poems  survive,  of 
which  the  most  important  (Dialogue  between  an  Unfortunate  Man  and  Truth)  draws 
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heavily  on  the  Bible  and  various  Byzantine  works,  the  whole  being  characterized  by 
dull  didacticism. 

The  aristocratic  Marinos  Falieros  (15th  century)  was  the  second  son  of  the  Cretan 
branch  of  the  Venetian  family  of  Falier,  and  one  of  the  greatest  landowners  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  island  (cf.  van  Gemert  (1991:  58-62)).  His  surviving  work,  which 
takes  much  of  its  inspiration  from  Italian  literature,  especially  the  work  of  the  Venetian 
poet  Leonardo  Giustinian,  comprises  a  love-dream  entitled  Story  and  Dream  (with 
perhaps  also  a  second  love-dream  and  one  other  erotic  poem)  and  three  religious- 
didactic  poems.  Lamentation  of  the  Yirgin  on  the  Passion  and  Crucifixion,  Poem  of 
Comfort  (addressed  to  a  friend  who  had  lost  his  wife,  children  and  property)  and 
Advice  of  a  Father  to  his  Son,  all  in  rhyming  couplets  and  without  obvious  influence 
from  the  Byzantine  tradition.  There  is  a  marked  preference  for  dramatic  treatments 
and  dialogue  form.  It  is  important,  however,  to  note  the  natural  use  of  Greek  and  the 
15-syllable  metre  on  the  part  of  a  Venetian  nobleman,  confirming  that  by  the  15th 
century  many  of  the  colonists  not  only  spoke  and  understood  Greek  but  also  used  it 
for  writing.  His  Greek,  like  that  of  Sachlikes,  has  a  mildly  dialectal  feel,  reflected  in 
features  such  as  a  tendency  to  generalize  p-  [i-]  as  the  accented  augment  (an  east  Cretan 
characteristic,  cf.  11.8.6  (b)),  the  appearance  of  the  intrusive  -y-  [-y-]  in  the  suffix 
-euiyioj  [-'ev(Y)o]  (cf.  11.8.5  (d)),  and  the  occasional  use  of  weak  forms  of  the  definite 
article  ending  in  -s'  [-s],  e.g.  ts  [ts]  for  fern  gen  sg  rps  [tis].  See  Part  III,  14.2.4,  for 
further  discussion  of  characteristic  Cretan  innovations. 

The  most  important  work  of  this  period,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  Apokopos 
(‘Exhausted’)  of  Bergades  (no  first  name  is  known),  who  was  perhaps  connected  with 
the  noble  Bragadin/Bregadin  family  of  Rethymno  (cf.  van  Gemert  (1991:  62-5)).  The 
poem,  now  dated  to  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  takes  its  title  from  the  opening 
words:  Midv  duo  kottou  euucjTa^a ...  [mjian  apo 'kopu 'jiistaksa  ...J,  ‘once  after  toil 
Tfelt-weary  ...’,  and  apparently  urges  its  readers  to  enjoy  their  life  on  earth  because 
the  dead  are  soon  forgotten,  a  clearly  anti-traditional  line  of  argument.  Interpretation 
remains  controversial,  however,  as  the  original  ending  has  been  lost  through  later 
adaptation  (perhaps  in  an  effort  to  give  the  poem  a  more  conventional  moralizing 
character).  In  brief,  the  narrator  has  a  dream  in  which,  while  hunting  a  deer,  he  sees 
a  marvellous  tree  (symbolizing  life).  He  climbs  the  tree  to  get  honey  from  a  beehive 
(life’s  pleasures),  but  two  rats,  one  black  and  one  white  (night  and  day),  start  to  nibble 
the  trunk,  and  the  tree  begins  to  topple.  Suddenly  it  appears  to  be  swaying  over  the 
edge  of  an  abyss,  and  when  it  finally  slips  over,  the  narrator  falls  into  the  open  mouth 
of  a  serpent  and  enters  the  world  of  the  dead.  There  he  meets  the  shades  of  two  young 
men  who  ask  about  the  pleasures  of  the  world  above  and  whether  they  are  still  remem¬ 
bered,  in  particular  by  their  widows  and  mothers.  The  narrator  replies  that  the  dead 
are  quickly  forgotten,  and  the  shades  sing  a  dirge  on  the  faithlessness  of  women.  It 
transpires  that  they  are  brothers  killed  in  a  shipwreck  while  on  their  way  to  visit  their 
pregnant  sister,  who  in  turn  had  a  dream  of  the  disaster,  miscarried  and  died.  Though 
reunited  in  Hell,  the  three  have  no  recollection  of  when  these  events  took  place,  because 
time  has  no  meaning  in  the  underworld.  The  terrified  narrator,  desperate  to  escape 
from  the  darkness  and  surrounded  by  importunate  shades  who  want  him  to  take 
messages  to  the  living,  runs  out  towards  the  light. 
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It  is  clear  that  Bergades  was  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  both  written  and  oral 
literature,  Greek  and  western,  though  the  roles  of  the  participants  in  many  traditional 
episodes  are  reversed,  possibly  in  reaction  to  more  conventional  underworld  poems 
such  as  the  Mournful  Rhyme  of  loannes  Pikatoros  of  Rethymno.  The  language  of  the 
poem  is  a  now  familiar  blend  of  standard  medieval  vernacular  (including  archaisms 
from  ecclesiastical  writing)  with  elements  of  the  developing  Cretan  dialect  such  as 
-euyu  [-'evyo],  accented  augment  p-  ['i-],  thoroughgoing  palatalization  of  [-s-/-r-] 
before  [j]  arising  from  synizesis  (giving  e.g.  -eT?  [me'r'a]  for  pepid  [mer'ja]  ‘side’),  and 
many  local  vocabulary  items.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  final  -v  [-n],  which  was 
eventually  lost  even  in  3pl  verb  forms  and  the  gen  pi  of  nouns/adjectives,  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  writing  (perhaps  merely  as  a  concession  to  the  standard  orthography). 


12.5  Conclusion 

It  was  noted  at  the  end  of  Part  I  that  most  of  the  major  phonological  developments  in 
the  transition  from  Ancient  to  Modern  Greek  were  completed  by  the  late  antique 
period.  But  though  some  of  the  major  changes  in  morphology  and  syntax  also  have 
their  roots  in  the  same  period,  the  completion  of  these  changes,  and  the  advent  of 
many  new  ones,  belongs  properly  to  the  medieval  period.  By  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  the  component  parts  of  what  would  evolve  into  standard  Modern  Greek  were 
largely  in  place,  but  the  language  itself  remained  fundamentally  fragmented.  Archaizing 
written  Greek  had  variants  of  its  own,  while  attempts  at  writing  the  vernacular 
remained  unstable,  involving  a  variable  admixture  of  forms  from  written  registers  and 
educated  speech  into  bases  reflecting  different  oral  traditions  and  regional  develop¬ 
ments.  Only  in  the  realm  of  romantic  verse  fiction  did  anything  like  a  ‘standard’,  non- 
regionally  specific,  vernacular  style  develop  as  a  model,  and  even  this  was  undermined 
by  the  fragmentation  of  the  empire  as  it  fell  under  western  and  then  Ottoman  domina¬ 
tion.  The  efforts  made  to  forge  a  modern  standard  from  the  disparate  elements  of  the 
medieval  linguistic  legacy  are  the  major  theme  of  Part  III. 

Notes 

1  The  adjective  ttoXltlkos'  [politi'kos]  here  seems  to  mean  no  more  than  ‘public/common’,  cf. 
the  later  use  of  ttoXltlkti  [politi'ci]  to  mean  ‘prostitute’. 

2  In  line  7  TToptreiJouv  has  been  substituted  for  iropTrcuouCTiv  for  metrical  reasons. 

3  The  text  is  that  of  Jeffreys  (1998:  252)  except  that  (i)  the  half-line  following  1.  10  is  assumed 
to  be  an  interpolated  gloss,  and  (ii)  the  second  half  of  1.  11  has  been  transposed  from  after 
1.  12.  following  Ricks  (1990). 

4  Though  these  are  almost  always  nominative  and  subject-orientated,  in  modern  style. 

5  A  possible  exception  is  the  parallel  development  of  the  use  of  reduced  forms  of  the  verb 
meaning  ‘want/will’  in  Old  Venetian,  Provencal  and  Greek.  Markopoulos  (2009:  186-208) 
argues  that  the  original  impetus  towards  the  development  of  future  6f  vd  [0e  na]  was 
therefore  due  to  Greek-Romance  contact. 

6  Note,  incidentally,  that  these  aorist  gerunds  have  generalized  the  o-ending  of  the  imperfec- 
tive  participle,  and  that  even  the  learned  variants  are  employed  indeclinably  -  another 
example  of  the  misunderstanding  of  learned  forms. 
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7  Such  expressions  continue  in  colloquial  use  in  Modern  Greek,  now  often  ironically/ 
humorously. 

8  Some  introduce  a  metrical  oddity:  e.g.  the  rhythm  of  the  first  hemistich  of  466, 
Tots'  SripioLs  eXdXT|aev  [tis  Si'miis  e'lalisen]  ‘to-the  executioners  she-spoke’,  is  greatly 
improved  if  the  popular  accusative,  with  columnar  accent,  is  substituted,  giving 
Tous"  hfipious'  eXdXriaev  [tuz  'dimius  e'lalisen], 

9  Other  than  voiceless  plosives,  of  course. 

10  The  orthographic  nasal  here  is  probably  no  more  than  a  graphic  device  to  show  that  the 
form  is  accusative. 

1 1  The  [1]  >  [r]  shift  before  fricatives,  now  standardized  in  some  common  words,  is  first  attested 
sporadically  in  the  Egyptian  papyri  of  late  antiquity. 


PART  III 

Modern  Greek 


From  the  Ottoman 
Empire  to  the 
European  Union 


13 

Ottoman  Rule  and  the 
War  of  Independence 


13.1  The  Early  Years 

Since  most  of  the  former  Byzantine  empire  had  already  been  occupied  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  May  1453,  though  shocking,  was  largely 
symbolic.  The  remnants  of  Greek-speaking  territory,  including  some  of  the  lands  for¬ 
merly  under  western  rule,  were  then  progressively  incorporated  into  the  Ottoman  state, 
Trebizond  in  1461,  Athens,  the  Peloponnese  and  much  of  the  Aegean  by  the  1470s. 
Some  islands,  however,  held  out  a  while  longer,  Rhodes  till  1522,  Chios  and  Naxos 
till  1566,  Cyprus  till  1571,  and  Crete  till  1669.  Uniquely,  the  Ionian  islands  (Heptanese) 
remained  under  Venetian  control,  after  a  brief  interlude  of  Ottoman  rule,  until  1797, 
when  they  were  first  ceded  to  France,  and  then  became  a  British  protectorate. 

Though  Greek  continued  to  be  spoken  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  all  the  principal 
concentrations  of  Greek  speakers,  in  mainland  Greece,  the  archipelago,  the  Aegean 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  southern 
coastline  of  the  Black  Sea  (Pontus)  and  central  Anatolia  (Cappadocia),  therefore  even¬ 
tually  fell  under  Ottoman  rule,  and  the  popular  spoken  dialects  of  the  remoter  regions, 
especially  at  the  western  and  eastern  peripheries,  began  to  develop  more  independently, 
as  communications  became  more  difficult  and  cultural  activity  declined. 

Many  Greek-speaking  Christians,  recalling  the  treachery  of  1204,  initially  claimed 
to  prefer  Ottoman  rule  to  domination  by  the  Catholic  Venetians,  but  the  Venetian 
connection  at  least  had  the  merit  of  promoting  Greek  cultural  life.  In  the  first  centuries 
of  Ottoman  rule  the  University  of  Padua  began  to  draw  large  numbers  of  Greek 
students  from  both  Venetian  and  Ottoman  lands,  and  Venice  itself,  as  noted  earlier, 
became  a  major  centre  of  Greek  publishing.  Even  after  the  fall  of  Crete,  the  Ionian 
islands  continued  to  provide  an  important  channel  for  western  influence  at  a  time  when 
the  majority  were  increasingly  isolated  from  developments  in  the  west. 

After  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  Turks  consolidated  their  grip  on  Serbia,  Bosnia 
and  Albania,  and  brought  the  Danubian  states  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  (the 
component  parts  of  modern  Romania  and  Moldova),  together  with  much  of  Hungary, 
under  their  control.  The  various  subject  peoples  were  then  organized  into  milletler 
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(‘nations’)  on  the  basis  not  of  language  but  of  religious  faith,  and  in  return  for  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  loyalty  of  the  Orthodox  population  (comprising  not  only  Greeks,  but  also 
Serbs,  Bulgarians,  Romanians  and  many  Albanians),  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
was  granted  wide-ranging  powers,  including  the  administration  of  justice,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  education  and  the  raising  of  taxes. 

But  despite  these  concessions,  the  Christians  of  the  empire  remained  disadvantaged; 
their  evidence  was  not  accepted  against  that  of  a  Muslim,  Christian  men  could  not 
marry  Muslim  women,  the  wealthy  were  not  permitted  to  retain  their  estates,  and  all 
were  subject  to  a  tax  in  lieu  of  military  service.  They  were  also  obliged  to  deliver 
children  to  be  brought  up  as  Muslims  and  educated  for  imperial  service.  This  janissary 
levy  provided  the  empire  with  its  military  and  administrative  elite,  and  offered  the 
children  of  poor  families  an  opportunity  of  advancement  to  the  highest  offices,  but 
was  bitterly  resented.  Inevitably,  some  converted  to  Islam,  especially  in  Asia  Minor 
and  later  in  Crete.  It  is  important,  however,  to  appreciate  that  language  and  religion 
were  never  in  a  simple  one-to-one  relationship.  Some  of  those  who  kept  their  religion 
became  Turkish  speakers  (e.g.  the  Karamanli  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Constantinople),  while  the  Cretan  apostates  typically  remained  Greek-speaking.  This 
mismatch  was  to  have  serious  consequences  after  the  Greek  defeat  in  Asia  Minor  in 
1922  (see  chapter  16). 

In  these  difficult  years  the  ecumenical  patriarchate  provided  a  focal  point  for  the 
empire’s  Christians.  Thanks  to  Turkish  willingness  to  devolve  authority,  the  church 
was  able  to  sustain  Orthodox  values  not  only  when  Ottoman  power  was  at  its  height 
but  also  as  the  empire  began  to  crumble.  Though  in  time  these  values  began  to  seem 
unenlightened  to  many,  and  though  the  church  itself  eventually  fell  victim  to  Ottoman 
venality,  the  patriarchate’s  policies  were  instrumental  in  the  preservation  of  traditional 
Christian  values  and  customs  in  an  era  when  the  chief  preoccupation  of  the  Greek¬ 
speaking  population  was  the  daily  struggle  for  survival.  The  role  of  the  church  was 
also  significant  in  the  field  of  language,  since  the  conservative  practices  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  intelligentsia  dominated  education  at  all  levels,  and  continued  a  written  stand¬ 
ard  that  helped  both  to  sustain  an  educated  spoken  norm  and  in  part  to  constrain  the 
regional  diversification  of  popular  Greek,  at  least  in  less  marginal  areas.  The  cultural 
and  linguistic  foundations  for  a  Greek  national  movement  were  therefore  largely  in 
place  when  the  Ottoman  empire  began  its  long  and  painful  decline. 


13.2  Ottoman  Decline 

In  Europe,  decay  set  in  quite  quickly.  Military  weakness  spawned  internal  corruption, 
and  in  a  context  of  failing  central  authority,  provincial  governments  began  to  operate 
semi-autonomously.  Though  revolutionaries  sought  periodically  to  exploit  Turkish 
difficulties  by  risking  armed  resistance,  as  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  navy  by 
Spain,  Venice  and  the  papacy  at  Lepanto  (Nafpaktos)  in  1571,  or  during  the  Veneto- 
Ottoman  war  of  1645-69  (when  Crete  was  lost  to  the  Turks  and  the  Peloponnese 
temporarily  occupied  by  Venice),  the  most  persistent  form  of  resistance  came  from 
kleftes,  bandits  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains  to  avoid  taxation  and/or  Turkish  juris¬ 
diction.  Though  they  cheerfully  robbed  anyone  with  money,  their  assaults  on  Ottoman 
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officials  earned  them  a  Robin  Hood  reputation  and  spawned  a  magnificent  collection 
of  ‘kleftic’  ballads  (see  14.3).  In  response,  the  authorities  recruited  local  irregulars 
called  armatoU,  though  in  practice  the  distinction  between  these  and  the  klefts  they 
were  supposedly  fighting  was  a  fine  one,  with  frequent  defections  in  both  directions, 
determined  largely  by  the  rate  and  regularity  of  government  pay.  Such  bands  became 
increasingly  powerful  as  central  authority  waned,  and  provided  much  of  the  military 
muscle  in  the  struggle  for  independence  that  began  in  the  1820s. 

By  the  end  of  the  18th  century  large  areas  of  the  empire  had  fallen  under  the  control 
of  local  dynasties  whose  defiance,  along  with  that  of  the  klefts,  provided  an  education 
in  the  possibilities  of  independent  action.  The  Turks  also  began  to  encounter  external 
difficulties,  as  Russia’s  territorial  ambitions  combined,  during  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great  (1682-1725),  with  a  growing  political  interest  in  the  fate  of  their  fellow  Orthodox 
Christians  under  Ottoman  rule.  Russian  propaganda  began  to  be  distributed  and  fresh 
uprisings  were  encouraged  (e.g.  in  1770  the  unsuccessful  attempt  by  Orlov,  under 
Catherine  the  Great,  to  foment  a  revolt  in  the  Peloponnese). 

These  changes  coincided  with  a  number  of  shifts  in  the  higher  levels  of  Greek¬ 
speaking  Orthodox  society.  As  the  Ottoman  empire  declined,  it  was  obliged  to 
negotiate  with  the  European  powers,  and  here  the  Turks  relied  on  Greek-speaking 
‘interpreters’,  who  thereby  acquired  great  influence  over  foreign  policy.  The  members 
of  this  new  elite,  which  had  grown  up  around  the  institution  of  the  ecumenical  patri¬ 
archate,  were  known  as  the  Phanariotes  (Phanariots),  after  the  Phandri  (‘beacon/ 
lighthouse’)  district  along  the  Golden  Horn  to  which  the  patriarchate  had  moved  in 
1601.  Individuals  from  the  very  small  number  of  families  involved  soon  came  to  be 
appointed  as  governors  of  the  Aegean  islands  and  eventually  as  ‘princes’  (hospodars) 
of  the  semi-autonomous  Danubian  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  where 
their  courts,  accessible  to  western  influence  from  Vienna  via  the  Danube,  promoted 
cultural  life  and  provided  vital  political  experience  for  a  future  Greek  ruling  class. 

The  ambition  of  the  Phanariots  was  reflected  inter  alia  in  an  expansion  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  system,  which,  by  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  staffed  largely  by  western- 
educated  graduates  and  included  not  only  the  long-established  patriarchal  academy 
in  Constantinople  but  newly  founded  academies  in  the  cities  of  Jassy  (the  capital  of 
Moldavia)  and  Bucharest  (the  capital  of  Wallachia).  During  the  18th  century,  other 
‘advanced’  schools  were  founded  in  Chios,  Smyrna  and  Ayvalik,  and  the  emphasis  in 
the  curriculum  began  to  shift  to  the  ancient  classics,  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences  under  the  influence  of  the  French  Enlightenment. 

Just  as  important  for  the  emergence  of  a  Greek  national  movement  was  the  rise  of 
a  business  class,  both  inside  and  outside  the  empire,  during  the  18th  century.  The 
Greek-speaking  population  of  Constantinople,  Smyrna  (Izmir)  and  Thessaloniki  grew 
rapidly,  commercial  colonies  were  established  in  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  central 
Europe  and  Russia’s  Black  Sea  ports,  and  the  Greek  merchant  navy  soon  became  a 
major  force.  It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the  new  bourgeoisie,  intolerant  of 
Ottoman  incompetence,  eventually  threw  its  influence  behind  the  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  stable  and  more  profitable  business  climate.  But 
the  merchants’  overall  reluctance  to  rock  the  boat  is  well-documented,  though  many 
contributed  financially  to  the  educational  and  consciousness-raising  programmes  that 
took  place  in  the  period  before  independence,  partly  from  patriotic  motives,  but  chiefly 
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in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for  educated  Greek  speakers  to  help  run  their 
companies. 

One  consequence  of  these  developments  was  the  increased  secularization  of  edu¬ 
cated  Greek-speaking  society,  which  combined  with  a  growing  awareness  that  the 
culture  and  achievements  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  greatly  admired  in  the  west.  This 
bred  a  new  confidence  among  the  intelligentsia,  who  increasingly  saw  themselves  as 
the  heirs  of  the  ancients.  It  also  led  to  a  depressingly  predictable  debate  about  the 
future  development  of  a  Greek  national  language,  which  proved  to  be  both  ferocious 
and  protracted.  One  group  argued  for  the  purging  of  all  foreign  loans  and  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  classical  tongue;  diametrically  opposed  were  the  ‘demoticists’, 
who  advocated  the  contemporary  spoken  vernacular!  s)  as  the  basis  for  a  modern 
national  standard,  spoken  and  written;  others  still  urged  a  pragmatic  compromise,  in 
recognition  of  the  linguistic  realities  of  the  time  (see  chapters  15  and  17  for  a  full 
discussion  of  this  central  issue). 

As  yet,  however,  such  considerations  were  the  exclusive  concern  of  a  small  minority 
of  intellectuals,  many  of  whom  lived  outside  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  vast  majority 
of  Greek  speakers  remained  illiterate,  with  their  culture  centred  on  folk  song  and 
religion,  and  their  ignorance  reinforced  by  the  clergy,  who,  steadfastly  opposed  to  the 
western  ideas  they  felt  to  be  undermining  their  authority,  now  presented  the  Ottoman 
empire  as  a  divinely  ordained  protector  from  the  heresy  of  Catholicism.  With  the 
example  of  the  French  Revolution  before  them,  many  intellectuals  came  to  despise  the 
church,  and  sought  vigorously  to  promote  secular  education  among  their  less  fortunate 
compatriots.  These  efforts  were  not  without  success,  and  large  numbers  of  ordinary 
Greeks,  while  retaining  their  faith,  came  also  to  blame  the  clergy  for  their  stifling  of 
national  aspirations. 

In  the  context  of  European  Romanticism  and  its  notions  of  national  genius,  and  set 
against  a  background  of  increasing  frustration  with  Ottoman  brutality  and  incompe¬ 
tence,  the  scene  was  now  set  for  the  assertion  of  a  distinctively  Greek  identity  and  even 
a  struggle  for  independence.  The  chief  obstacle  was  that  many  of  the  best-educated 
and  most  enterprising,  who  might  in  principle  have  provided  effective  leadership,  lived 
outside  the  empire,  while  the  elite  within  (the  Phanariots,  the  church  hierarchy  and  at 
least  some  of  the  mercantile  class)  had  a  vested  interest  in  preserving  the  status  quo, 
from  which  they  were  currently  deriving  considerable  advantage.  At  this  juncture,  the 
aftermath  of  the  French  Revolution  proved  to  be  catalytic. 

Alarmed  by  the  ceding  of  the  Ionian  islands  to  France  in  1797  and  Bonaparte’s 
invasion  of  Ottoman  Egypt  in  1798,  the  Turks  concluded  a  hasty  alliance  with  Russia 
and  sought  to  repel  the  French.  After  a  turbulent  period,  the  Ionian  islands  became 
a  British  protectorate  in  1814.  This  ‘independence’,  however  notional,  provided  an 
important  example,  and  the  islands  offered  a  safe  haven  for  mainland  klefts  and  an 
opportunity  to  learn  how  large-scale  warfare  was  conducted  by  a  professional  army. 
At  least  one  leading  figure  in  the  war  of  independence,  the  kleftic  kapetdnios  Theodoros 
Kolokotronis,  served  at  this  time  with  the  British  forces. 

Another  important  development  was  the  foundation  of  the  Friendly  Society 
(q  tI>LXLKf|  EraLpcLa  [i  fili'ci  ete'ria])  in  Odessa  in  1814.  While  other  organizations  had 
promoted  educational  and  cultural  projects,  this  one  sought  national  liberation  by 
armed  insurrection.  Its  initiators  and  chief  supporters  were  mainly  members  of  the 
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lower  middle  class,  and  an  important  factor  in  its  success  was  the  fiction,  never  denied, 
that  it  had  the  official  support  of  the  Russians,  seen  by  many  as  future  liberators.  This 
fiction  was  sustained  through  the  society’s  attempts  to  forge  connections  with  impor¬ 
tant  expatriate  Greeks  such  as  Count  loannis  Kapodistrias,  joint  foreign  minister  of 
Tsar  Alexander  I,  and  the  tsar’s  aide-de-camp  Prince  Alexandros  Ypsilandis,  who 
eventually  became  the  society’s  leader  in  1820. 


13.3  Revolution  and  Independence 

In  the  summer  of  that  year,  as  the  Ottoman  government  was  attempting  to  restrain 
Ali  Pasha,  the  maverick  ruler  of  mainland  Greece,  Ypsilandis  saw  his  opportunity. 
While  large  numbers  of  Ottoman  troops  were  engaged  in  Greece,  an  invasion  of  the 
Danubian  principalities  was  planned  for  the  spring  of  1821  in  the  hope  that  Russia 
might  be  drawn  into  the  struggle.  Though  this  assault  proved  disastrous,  it  provided 
a  useful  distraction  from  the  uprisings  which  took  place  in  the  Peloponnese  almost 
simultaneously,  perhaps  as  part  of  a  co-ordinated  strategy.  The  revolt  spread  quickly 
to  parts  of  mainland  Greece  north  of  the  isthmus,  and  to  the  islands  of  Hydra,  Spetses 
and  Psara,  the  home  of  a  now  powerful  Greek  navy  that  guaranteed  Greek  control  of 
the  seas  and  proved  to  be  a  major  factor  in  their  eventual  success. 

In  the  short  term,  however,  the  Greeks  had  little  hope  of  victory  without  western 
support,  and  although  the  execution  of  the  patriarch  Gregorios  V  for  his  failure  to 
guarantee  the  loyalty  of  the  sultan’s  Orthodox  subjects  provoked  widespread  outrage, 
the  European  powers  maintained  a  neutral  position  until  1823.  Nevertheless,  news  of 
the  Greek  revolt  won  support  from  enlightened  opinion  throughout  Europe,  and  led 
to  the  establishment  of  philhellenic  societies  dedicated  to  fundraising  and  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  volunteers,  including  Lord  Byron,  whose  death  from  fever  at  Mesolongi  in 
1824  promoted  wider  international  awareness  of  the  struggle. 

In  1824  and  1825  the  war  began  to  turn  in  favour  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  but  the 
Greek  effort  in  sustaining  the  fight  brought  about  a  change  of  attitude  among  the 
western  powers,  and  Britain  now  joined  with  Russia  in  proposing  an  autonomous 
Greek  state,  undertaking,  with  Erance,  to  impose  mediation  on  the  warring  parties. 
Though  the  Greeks  endorsed  the  terms  proposed,  the  Ottoman  government  refused  to 
suspend  hostilities,  whereupon  its  fleet  was  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  Navarino  (Pylos) 
by  combined  British,  Russian  and  Erench  forces  on  20  October  1827. 

Some  form  of  Greek  independence  was  now  assured,  and  Kapodistrias,  who  had 
been  elected  president  in  absentia,  arrived  in  Greece  in  January  1828.  He  immediately 
alienated  all  shades  of  opinion  with  his  autocratic  style,  and  was  eventually  assassi¬ 
nated  in  October  1831,  but  in  the  meantime,  the  conference  convened  to  consider  the 
frontier  question  recommended  a  boundary  running  from  Arta  to  Volos  as  a  basis  for 
negotiation  with  the  Ottoman  government.  Thereupon  the  search  began  for  a  king  (the 
great  powers  having  decided  in  their  wisdom  that  Greece  should  be  a  monarchy),  and 
some  reforms  were  attempted,  including  the  setting  up  of  a  national  army,  an  admin¬ 
istrative  bureaucracy  and  an  education  system. 

But  the  war  had  led  to  internal  confrontation  between  fighting  men  like  the  former 
kleftic  leader  Theodoros  Kolokotronis,  and  elements  of  the  traditional  elite  of  land- 
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owners,  naval  captains  and  Phanariot  politicians.  The  former  thought  mainly  in  terms 
of  a  religious  struggle  against  Turkish/Islamic  oppression,  and  hoped  to  impose  their 
own  oligarchy  in  the  event  of  a  successful  outcome,  with  the  church  retaining  its  tra¬ 
ditional  role;  the  latter  conceived  of  the  revolution  in  overtly  nationalist  terms,  and 
planned  for  a  modern,  secular  state  on  western  lines.  Though  the  westernizers  were  a 
minority,  their  education  and  external  connections,  combined  with  the  need  to  retain 
European  backing,  allowed  them  to  force  through  their  vision  of  the  future.  But  their 
superimposition  of  western-style  government  on  a  conservative  and  still  rather  oriental 
rural  society  created  tensions  which  had  a  profound  effect  on  Greek  politics  for  much 
of  the  country’s  subsequent  history. 

Despite  these  problems,  and  the  temporary  anarchy  following  the  murder  of 
Kapodistrias,  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of  Greece  was  finally  offered  in  1832  to  Prince 
Frederick  Otto,  second  son  of  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria.  A  country  called  ‘Greece’, 
against  all  earlier  expectation,  had  achieved  its  formal  independence  from  the  Ottoman 
empire,  with  its  provisional  capital  at  Nafplion  in  the  Peloponnese.  The  young  king 
duly  arrived  there  on  a  British  warship  in  February  1833,  to  be  greeted  by  an  ecstatic 
crowd,  though  this  early  enthusiasm  proved  to  be  short-lived  (see  chapter  16).  But 
before  considering  subsequent  developments,  not  least  the  challenge  of  creating  a 
unified  ‘modern  Greek’  identity  from  a  ragbag  of  ancient  myths,  Byzantine  traditions 
and  heterogeneous  contemporary  realia,  we  must  first  examine  the  impact  on  the 
Greek  language  of  nearly  400  years  of  Ottoman  rule.  See  Clogg  (1973,  1976,  2002) 
for  further  background  to  the  struggle  for  independence. 
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Ottoman  Period 


14.1  The  Impact  of  Turkish 

The  Greek  of  the  areas  under  Ottoman  control,  including  eventually  the  dialects  of 
Cyprus  and  Crete,  naturally  began  to  adopt  Turkish  vocabulary.  Where  Greek  remained 
the  dominant  language  and  bilingualism  was  limited,  the  loans  were  typically  nouns 
(and  to  a  lesser  extent,  adjectives)  borrowed  to  describe  new  social,  political,  cultural 
and  religious  objects  and  institutions.  In  general,  these  words  were  adapted  to  Greek 
phonology  in  fairly  predictable  ways.  The  chief  correspondences  are  as  follows: 

(1)  (a)  q  [tj]  and  c  [d3J  >  to  [ts]  and  tC  [dz] 

(b)  s  [J]  >  a/s-  [s] 

(c)  g  >  Y  [Y/j](originally  denoting  a  voiced  velar/palatal  fricative,  this  merely 
marks  a  preceding  vowel  as  long  in  modern  Turkish) 

(d)  6  [os]  >  e/o  [e/o] 

(e)  ii  [y]  >  ou  [u] 

(f)  1  [ui]  >  L  [i] 

Nouns  and  adjectives  were  also  morphologically  assimilated  to  established 
paradigms:' 

(2)  (a)  In  the  case  of  nouns  ending  in  a  vowel  denoting  inanimate  objects,  some 

of  those  in  -a,  such  as  boya  [boja]  ‘paint’,  were  taken  over  directly  as 
feminines,  pTroyta  [bo'ja]  (cf.  the  native  type  yLayLa  [ja'ja]  ‘grandmother’); 
others,  such  as  yaka  [jaka]  ‘collar’,  teneke  [tenece]  ‘tin’,  acquired  a  final 
-S'  [-s]  and  appear  as  masculines,  yiaKas-  [ja'kas],  reveKes-  (cf.  (2b)). 

(b)  Nouns  ending  in  a  vowel  denoting  males,  like  baba  [baba]  ‘dad’,  also 
added  a  final  [-s],  pTrapirds-  [ba'bas]  (cf.  the  native  type  ^^topds-  [pso'mas] 
‘baker’). 

(c)  Nouns  in  -i  or  -i  that  denote  objects,  such  as  cami  [d3ami]  ‘mosque’  and 
raki  [rakui]  ‘raki’  naturally  appeared  as  neuters  in  -i  [-'i],  T^apL  [dza'mi]/ 
poKL  [ra'ci]  (cf.  the  native  type  TraiSL  [pe'6i]  ‘child’). 
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(d)  In  the  case  of  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant,  those  denoting  objects,  like 
sokak  [sokak]  ‘street’,  typically  added  -l  [-i]  and  appear  as  neuters,  aoKUKL 
[so'kaci]  (cf.  the  native  type  xept  ['?eri]  ‘hand’),  though  there  are  excep¬ 
tions  such  as  cep  [d3epj  ‘pocket’  >  feminine  Taeirri  ['tsepi];^  those  denoting 
people,  such  as  bakkal  [bakkal]  ‘grocer’,  added  -ri?  [-is]  (cf.  the  type  of 
agent  nouns  like  vaurris'  ['naftis]  ‘sailor’)  to  give  pTraKaXps'  [ba'kalis]  etc. 

(e)  Turkish  agent  nouns  in  -ci  [-d3i],  or,  given  that  Turkish  suffixes  are 
subject  to  vowel  harmony  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  vowels  in  the 
root  words  to  which  they  are  attached,  -ci,  -cu  and  -cii  [-d3ui,  -d3u, 
-d3y],  were  standardized  with  the  suffix  -TCq?  [-'dzisj.  Examples  include 
pTTOYLaTCqs"  [boja'dzis]  ‘painter’  <  boya-ci  [bojad3iu],  TeyeKeTChs" 
[tenece'dzis]  ‘tinsmith’  <  teneke-ci  [tenek)ed3i],  and  TraTTouTafis-  [paputsis] 
‘shoemaker’  <  papug-gu  [paputjuj,  where  the  voiceless  final  consonant  of 
the  root  has  devoiced  the  initial  consonant  of  the  suffix.  There  are  also 
many  examples  of  more  recent  formation,  in  which  the  suffix  is  added 
to  a  non-Turkish  element,  such  as  (BloXit^tis-  [violi 'dzisj  ‘violinist’  and 
ra^LTCfiS"  [taksi'dzis]  ‘taxi-driver’.^ 

(f)  Adjectives  ending  in  a  consonant  often  acquired  the  suffix  -q?  [-is],  e.g. 
tembel  [tembel]  ‘lazy’  >  TepTreXqs'  [te'(m)belis].  The  feminine  of  this  type 
was  in  -a  [-a];  the  neuter  in  -lko  [-iko]  was  borrowed  from  the  regular 
paradigm  in  -lko?  [-ikos],  which  was  also  exploited,  e.g.  bol  [bol] 
‘abundant’  >  ptroXLKo?  ['bolikos]  (cf.  11.7.7). 

(g)  Adjectives  ending  in  -i  (or  its  vowel-harmonic  equivalents)  usually 
appeared  in  Greek  with  the  accented  suffix  -q?  [-'is]  (cf.  the  type  oupayq? 
[ura'nis]  ‘sky-blue’),  e.g.  aT^aiaq?  [adza'mis]  ‘unskilled,  clumsy’  <  acemi 
[ad3emi],  with  feminine  in  -td  ['ja],  neuter  in  T  [-'i],  phonetically  analo¬ 
gous  to  yXuK-Tj?  [yli'c-is]  -id  ['ja]/(<  -eta)  -v  [-'i]  ‘sweet’. 

For  the  most  part  verbs  were  not  borrowed.  Those  that  were  were  standardly  formed 
by  the  addition  of  the  productive  -lCw  [-'izo]  to  the  Turkish  past-tense  stem 
formed  with  the  suffix  /-di-/  (with  vowel  harmony):  e.g.  kavur-mak  [ka(v)urmak], 
‘to  roast’,  past-tense  stem  kavur-du-,  producing  Greek  Ka[3ot)pyTLC(jj/Ka(3oupSLC(») 
[kavur'dizo/  kavur'dizo]. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  large  number  of  set  phrases  and  idiomatic  or  figura¬ 
tive  usages  which  Greek  and  Turkish  came  to  share  through  loan  translation.  To 
mention  just  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  examples,  the  standard  greetings 
KaXd)?  qXGaTe/opiaaTe  [ka'los  'ilBate/o'risate]  and  ho^  geldiniz  [hoj  gieldiniz],  lit.  ‘well 
you-came’,  and  the  standard  replies  KaXoj?  oa?  (BpqKape  [ka'los  sas  vrikame]  and  ho^ 
bulduk  [hoJ  bulduk],  lit.  ‘well  (you)  we-found’,  correspond  almost  exactly  morph  for 
morph.  Similarly,  the  varied  uses  of  opLare  [o'riste]  and  buyurun  [buirun]  (used  to 
invite  someone  to  enter,  to  ask  someone  what  they  want,  or  to  repeat  or  accept  some¬ 
thing,  etc.)  are  very  largely  parallel,  and  both  forms  are  originally  imperatives  of  verbs 
meaning  ‘command’.  Other  common  phrases  of  politeness  include  irepaaTLKd  (aa?) 
[perasti'ka  [szs]]! gegmis  olsun  [je^mij’  olsun],  lit.  ‘passing  (for  you)’/‘past  let-it  be’, 
said  to  someone  who  is  ill,  and  yeid  cttu  x^PLa  ctou  [ja  sta  '^erja  su]/eline  saglik  [eline 
sa:luik],  lit.  ‘health  to-the  hands  of-you’/‘hand-your-to  health’,  said  to  a  cook  who  has 
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prepared  a  delicious  meal.  Though  some  of  these  seem  to  be  the  product  of  Turkish 
influence  on  Greek,  we  must  be  wary  of  assuming  that  the  process  was  entirely  one 
way.  The  phrase  KaXw?  upd?  eupopev  [ka'los  imas  'evromen]  'well  you  we-found’,  for 
example,  is  used  by  Konstantinos  Porphyrogennetos,  while  KaXws-  [ka'los'il0es]  is 

a  routine  greeting  in  vernacular  texts  like  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea  (e.g.  1.  4101)  long 
before  any  major  Turkish  influence  on  mainstream  Greek  can  plausibly  be  assumed. 

Though  a  large  number  of  words  and  phrases  of  Turkish  origin  remain  in  common 
use  today,  equally  large  numbers  have  disappeared,  either  because  the  circumstances 
conditioning  their  use  have  themselves  passed  into  history  or  as  a  direct  result  of  lan¬ 
guage  planning  and  lexical  replacement  in  the  years  following  independence  (see  chapter 
17).  One  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  reading  folk  songs  composed  in  the  later  Ottoman 
period  and  for  some  time  after  (see  14.3),  or  even  prose  written  in  the  colloquial  Greek 
of  the  period  of  the  war  of  independence,  is  the  large  number  of  Turkish  loans  that  have 
since  fallen  out  of  use  or  become  restricted  to  the  most  colloquial  registers. 

The  most  important  such  prose  work  is  the  memoirs  of  General  Makriyannis,  one  of 
the  great  commanders  of  the  war,  who  taught  himself  to  write,  employing  an  idiosyn¬ 
cratic  phonetic  spelling  system,  in  order  to  record  his  achievements  and  his  ambitions 
for  his  country.  These  were  finally  published  in  a  conventional  orthography  (obliterat¬ 
ing  much  phonetic  detail)  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  revealing  a  simple  and  vigor¬ 
ous  popular  Greek  of  the  period  c.1830,  and  a  style  that  displays  the  natural  drive  and 
rhetorical  skill  of  a  born  leader.  Apart  from  its  inherent  interest,  Makriyannis’  work 
stands  as  a  virtually  unique  example  of  ‘demotic’  prose  from  an  era  otherwise  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  learned  conventions  of  the  literary/bureaucratic  tradition.  Some  apparently 
unselfconscious  examples  of  Turkish  vocabulary  now  defunct  or  employed  with  deroga¬ 
tory/colloquial  meanings  include:  aoKCpL  [as'ceri]  ‘army’  (now  ‘rabble’);  Cootlttis' 
[za'pitis]  ‘policeman’;  Kcpepi  [ce'meri]  ‘belt’;  K^xoT-ds'  [cexa'jas]  ‘steward’;  TcraaiTTis- 
[tsa'sitis]  ‘spy’;  xo^M-CTL  [xoz'meti]  ‘service’;  TcnpaKkiKL  [tsira'klici]  ‘apprenticeship’; 
KLOTTis-  [co'tis]  ‘cowardly’  (colloquial);  KaCauTLCw  [kazan'dizo]  ‘win/gain’  (now  ‘make  a 
pile’). 

In  most  areas  where  large  Greek  communities  survived,  the  influence  of  Turkish 
was  confined  to  such  lexical  borrowings.  But  in  eastern  and  central  Anatolia,  where 
Turkish  influence  began  earlier  and  apostasy  and  bilingualism  were  more  routine,  the 
spoken  dialects  of  the  increasingly  beleaguered  Greek  villages  eventually  began  to  show 
phonological  and  grammatical  convergence  with  the  dominant  language  (see  14.2.5). 

14.2  The  Spoken  Dialects  of  Modern  Greek 

14.2.1  Introduction:  diversification,  and  the  basis 
for  a  modern  spoken  standard 

As  communications  became  more  difficult  with  the  breakdown  of  central  authority 
and  the  advent  of  kleftic  bands,  the  mass  of  people  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire  came 
to  lead  rather  circumscribed  lives,  and  though  the  standard  speech  of  the  educated 
continued  (alongside  archaizing  written  Greek)  to  form  a  relatively  stable  conservative 
core,  the  popular  regional  dialects  began  to  diverge  quite  rapidly,  especially  at  the 
periphery. 
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The  geographically  remote  varieties  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  had  already  started 
to  develop  idiosyncratically  when  the  ties  with  Byzantium  were  weakened  by  the  Seljuk 
invasions  of  the  11th  century.  Similar  observations  apply  to  the  South  Italian  dialects, 
which  were  detached  from  the  Byzantine  mainstream  by  the  Norman  conquests  in  the 
same  period,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  southern  dialects  of  Cyprus  and  Crete 
had  begun  to  take  on  their  characteristically  local  forms  as  a  result  of  disrupted 
Byzantine  administration  and  the  subsequent  advent  of  Latin  government  (12.4).  Even 
rural  parts  of  Greece  itself  had  acquired  many  local  idiosyncracies  during  the  middle 
ages,  partly  through  the  dislocating  effects  of  Slavic  and  then  Albanian  immigration 
(the  latter  reaching  a  climax  in  the  14th  century),  partly  through  the  impact  of  Latin 
rule.  We  may  take  as  early  illustrations  the  problems  experienced  by  Michael  Choniates 
with  the  Athenian  patois  (11.1,  11.2),  and  the  evidence  for  major  sound  change  in  the 
vowel  systems  of  northern  dialects  during  the  12th  century  (see  14.2.6  below). 

The  continuation  of  such  regional  developments  during  the  Ottoman  period,  in 
conjunction  with  various  population  movements  (some  major),  led  to  the  creation  and 
consolidation  of  the  principal  dialect  divisions  of  modern  Greek,  as  summarized  in  (3) 
(cf.  Newton  (1972),  Browning  (1983:  119-37),  Christidis  (1999,  2000),  Tzitzilis 
(2000),  Kondosopoulos  (2001),  Trudgill  (2003)): 

(3)  (a)  Pontic,  still  spoken  in  mainland  Greece  and  in  the  region  of  Trebizond, 

with  offshoots  in  Georgia,  Abkhazia  and  areas  of  the  Caucasus  south  of 
Rostov  (see  Oikonomidis  (1958),  Drettas  (1995,  1999,  2000),  Mackridge 
(1999),  Pappou-Zouravliova  (1999));  and  Cappadocian,  together  with 
the  dialects  of  Pharasa  and  Silli  (see  Dawkins  (1916),  Janse  (in  press)). 
Pontic  is  now  residual,  Cappadocian  on  the  brink  of  extinction. 

(b)  South-eastern,  spoken  on  Chios,  in  the  Dodecanese  and  in  Cyprus.  (See 
Pernot  (1907b),  Tsopanakis  (1940),  Newton  (1970),  Chatziioannou 
(1999),  Karyolemou  (2000).) 

(c)  Cretan-Cycladic.  (See  Thumb  (1897),  Anagnostopoulos  (1926),  Pangalos 
(1955),  Kondosopoulos  (1970),  Imellos  (1963).) 

(d)  Peloponnesian-Heptanesian,  including  other  offshore  islands;  this  region 
provided  the  principal  vernacular  input  to  the  formation  of  standard 
modern  Greek,  on  which  see  below.  (See  Pantelidis  (2001).) 

(e)  Tsakonian,  surviving  residually  in  remote  villages  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Mt  Parnon  in  the  Peloponnese,  but  also  once  spoken  by  colonists  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  The  ancient  Laconian  dialect  of 
the  eastern  Peloponnese  was  only  partly  assimilated  to  the  ancient  Koine 
(cf.  4.4.3),  and  though  subject  to  further  influence  from  the  mainstream 
in  the  middle  ages  and  subsequently,  some  archaisms  still  persist.  (See 
Pernot  (1934),  Kostakis  (1951,  1980),  Charalambopoulos  (1980)). 

(f)  Old  Athenian,  surviving  residually  in  Megara,  central  Euboea  and,  if  this 
is  properly  to  be  included  here,  the  Mani.  (See  Eavis  (1911),  Chatzidakis 
(1915/16),  Mirambel  (1929),  Karatzas  (1944),  Alexandris  (1958).) 

(g)  Northern,  spoken  widely  in  the  mainland  north  of  Attica  and  in  the 
northern  Aegean,  though  see  below  on  the  impact  of  the  standard.  (See 
Papadopoulos  (1927),  Andriotis  (1933,  1943/4),  Symposio  (1977).) 
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(h)  South  Italian,  surviving  residually  in  isolated  villages  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  apparently  with  many  archaisms  preserved  from  the  ancient 
speech  of  Magna  Graecia,  despite  Byzantine  overlays.  (See  Rohlfs  (1924, 
1930,  1933,  1950,  1962),  Karatzas  (1958),  Profili  (1999a,  1999b), 
Katsoyannou  (1999),  Manolessou  (2005b).) 

In  the  later  Byzantine  and  Turkish  periods,  however,  the  Peloponnesian  area  was 
unique  within  Greece  in  a  number  of  respects.  Once  it  had  been  recovered  after  the 
Slavic  invasions  of  the  early  middle  ages,  it  remained  a  Byzantine  possession  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Franks  in  the  13th  century.  But  large  areas  were  then  restored  to 
Byzantine  rule,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  towns  such  as  Mystras  had  again 
become  major  centres  of  Byzantine  culture.  Even  under  Ottoman  rule  after  1461  the 
Peloponnese  retained  a  large  class  of  powerful  Greek  landowners,  who  eventually 
began  to  engage  in  trade  in  line  with  the  upsurge  of  Greek  commercial  activity  in  the 
18th  century.  The  resulting  development  of  the  Peloponnesian  towns  and  ports  revived 
contacts  with  the  great  centres  of  Greek  population  both  inside  and  outside  the  empire, 
while  the  Ionian  islands,  though  themselves  outside  the  empire,  provided  a  major 
gateway  between  Italy  and  Ottoman  Greece. 

Much  of  this  region  had  therefore  remained  closely  linked  with  Constantinople  and 
the  Greek  mainstream  from  the  middle  Byzantine  period  through  into  the  declining 
years  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Byzantine  heritage  was  well  sustained,  and  in  the 
years  before  independence,  the  educated  speech  of  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  the 
Danubian  courts  and  the  major  expatriate  communities  was  widely  in  use  in  its  com¬ 
mercial  and  cultural  centres.  Such  long-term  links  inevitably  had  a  constraining  effect 
on  the  spoken  varieties  of  this  core  region,  which  neither  developed  the  radical  innova¬ 
tions  nor  retained  the  more  striking  archaisms  that  came  to  characterize  more  periph¬ 
eral  regions. 

The  fact  that  the  war  of  independence  was  initially  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion 
in  this  area  inevitably  led  to  its  dialects  becoming  the  principal  ‘popular’  component 
in  the  evolution  of  a  new  spoken  standard  in  the  independent  kingdom.  These  were 
easily  subsumed  beneath  elite  spoken  varieties,  whose  impact  was  reinforced  by  the 
aristocratic  and  middle-class  immigrants  who  flooded  into  Greece  to  take  up  positions 
of  power  and  responsibility.  The  creation  of  state  institutions,  and  the  eventual  building 
of  a  new  capital  in  Athens,  soon  provided  the  social,  cultural  and  political  focus  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  forging  of  a  new  spoken  norm  from  these  components.  This  continued  to 
be  influenced  in  its  higher  forms  by  the  traditional  written  language,  however,  and 
eventually  by  the  impact  of  the  increasingly  acrimonious  debate  about  the  form  this 
should  take  in  the  future  (see  chapter  17). 

With  a  few  residual  differences,  an  evolved  version  of  this  form  of  Modern  Greek 
has  now  replaced  the  former  local  varieties  in  most  of  southern  and  central  Greece, 
including  Athens  and  many  neighbouring  areas  once  dominated  by  Albanians,  in 
Thessaloniki  and  areas  of  the  north  previously  occupied  by  Slavs,  Vlachs,  Albanians 
and  Turks,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  Aegean  islands.  Indeed,  with  the  partial  excep¬ 
tion  of  Cyprus,  dialect  speech  everywhere  is  succumbing  to  the  standardizing  effects 
of  universal  education,  access  to  mass  media,  the  flight  of  the  young  to  the  cities,  and 
the  advent  of  easy  mobility. 
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The  development  of  the  various  spoken  dialects  in  the  period  before  independence 
is  a  highly  complex  and  specialized  subject,  and  it  cannot  be  examined  in  detail  here. 
Some  of  the  most  important  issues  will,  however,  be  taken  up  briefly  in  the  following 
sections. 

14.2.2  Local  vernaculars  in  the  central  region;  Sofianos’  grammar  and 
the  educated  standard 

Within  the  core  Greek-speaking  area  comprising  mainland  Greece,  Constantinople 
and  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  including  most  of  the  immediately  offshore 
islands  (cf.  Karatzas  (1958:  26-39)  for  the  notions  of  ‘core’  and  ‘periphery’),  the 
Ottoman  period  probably  saw  the  completion  of  the  final  stages  of  the  characteristi¬ 
cally  ‘northern’  sound  changes  discussed  in  14.2.6,  producing  forms  such  as  [put'kos] 
(Thasos)  <  TTovTLKos'  [po(n)di'kos]  ‘mouse’,  and  [3ba'0o]  (Ayassos  on  Lesbos)  < 
aupTiaOw  [si(m)ba'0o]  ‘feel  sympathy  for’.  Similar  but  probably  independent  develop¬ 
ments  also  took  place  in  the  popular  speech  of  rural  areas  in  Asia  Minor,  including 
those  further  to  the  east. 

The  regularization  of  either  the  genitive  or  the  accusative  of  clitic  pronouns  to  mark 
the  indirect  object  had  probably  been  settled  well  before  the  Turkish  period  (see 
Lendari  and  Manolessou  (2003)),  with  the  genitive  favoured  in  the  south,  and  the 
accusative  in  the  north,  including  in  this  case  the  dialects  of  Constantinople  and  most 
of  Asia  Minor.  But  the  selection  of  partially  distinct  sets  of  endings  in  the  north  and 
south  for  those  parts  of  the  verb  paradigm  still  in  flux  in  the  Byzantine  era  clearly 
belongs  to  this  period;  an  obvious  example  is  the  imperfect  medio-passive  (cf.  11.8.6 
(e)).  Indeed,  much  of  the  variation  inherited  from  the  middle  ages  now  started  to  be 
settled  region  by  region.  The  choice  between  -aa  [sa]  and  -ko  [ka]  as  the  regular  aorist 
of  vowel-stem  verbs,  for  example,  was  standardly  resolved  in  favour  of  the  former, 
with  the  latter  prevailing  only  in  Epirus  and  a  geographically  more  or  less  coherent 
area  comprising  parts  of  the  Peloponnese  (excluding  the  Mani)  and  the  region  of  Old 
Athenian  speech.  Many  of  the  archaic  oddities  of  the  latter  had  begun  as  a  result  of 
the  city’s  greatly  reduced  importance  in  the  middle  Byzantine  period,  but  the  tendency 
to  autonomous  development  was  reinforced  by  later  Albanian  immigration,  which,  by 
Ottoman  times,  had  turned  Megara,  Aegina,  Athens  and  Kyme  (in  Euboea)  into  Greek 
enclaves. 

Though  some  northern  grammatical  characteristics  still  persist  as  variants  in  Modern 
Greek  (e.g.  the  use  of  accusative  indirect  object  pronouns),  it  was,  as  noted,  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Peloponnesian-Heptanesian  vernaculars  that  chiefly  predominated,  as 
shaped  by  features  of  the  more  or  less  common  educated  speech  of  the  core  region, 
and  we  must  therefore  consider  now  the  evidence  provided  by  the  first  grammar  of 
the  vernacular  of  the  Greek  intelligentsia  in  the  Ottoman  period,  written  during  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century  by  the  Corfiot  Nikolaos  Sofianos. 

The  Ionian  islands  had  come  under  Venetian  rule  after  the  fourth  crusade  (whence 
their  commonly  used  Italian  names,  e.g.  Corfu  for  Kerkyra,  Zante  for  Zakynthos),  and 
remained  so  until  ceded  first  to  Prance  and  then  to  Britain  (cf.  chapter  13).  Prom  the 
16th  century  we  have  a  collection  of  poetry  in  a  literary  version  of  the  spoken  language 
of  the  times,  and  though  the  Heptanesian  aristocracy  became  increasingly  Italianized, 
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the  Greek  vernacular  tradition  survived  in  the  oral  songs  and  poetry  of  country  areas, 
and  was  later  reinforced  by  the  advent  of  Cretan  refugees  after  the  fall  of  the  island 
to  the  Turks  in  1669.  In  the  present  context,  however,  the  most  important  document 
of  the  period  is  Sofianos’  grammar  (Legrand  (1874)),  the  motivation  for  which  derived 
from  contemporary  Italian  movements  to  elevate  certain  varieties  of  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  to  written  status.  Though  not  published  until  the  19th  century,  it  is  an  important 
reminder  that  there  were  already  in  the  16th  century  people  who  believed  that  a  sys¬ 
tematic  account  could  be  given  of  ‘common/vulgar’  Greek,  and  that  the  production  of 
such  a  grammar  was  a  worthwhile  exercise.  This  work  was  followed  in  the  17th 
century  by  the  grammatical  writings  of  Girolamo  Germano  (Pernot  (1907a)),  Simon 
Portius  (Meyer-Liibke  (1889))  and  Romanos  Nikeforos  (unpublished,  but  cf.  Legrand 
(1874:  14-19)),  and  in  the  18th  century  by  a  lexicon  of  spoken  Greek  compiled  by 
Father  Alexis  de  Sommevoir  (Alessio  de  Somavera  (1709),  cf.  Legrand  et  al.  (1918, 
1928)),  though  it  is  probably  no  accident  that  three  of  these  linguistic  pioneers  were 
foreigners. 

Sofianos  himself  was  educated  in  Rome,  where  he  worked  for  a  time  copying  Greek 
manuscripts  and  publishing  drawings  of  ancient  sites  in  Greece.  He  then  moved  to 
Venice  where  he  resolved  to  address  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  modern  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  by  planning  a  series  of  introductory  works  in  and  about  the  contemporary  lan¬ 
guage,  and  by  translating  Ancient  Greek  classics.  In  the  dedication  to  Book  One  of  his 
Grammar  he  informs  the  reader  of  his  motives: 

(4)  Cum  viderem  plerasque  nationes  ...  hac  nostra  tempestate  suas  certatim  linguas 
exornare,  non  solum  scribendo  res  scitu  dignas  ...  verum  ad  regulas  Grammatices  dili- 
genter  eas  dirigendo,  coepi  etiam  ipse  cogitare  an  operae  pretium  facturus  essem,  si 
linguam  nostrum,  qua  vulgo  Graeci  utimur,  ad  methodum  et  canonas  revocarem,  et  putavi 
me  non  inanem  laborem  suscepturum,  ut  hi  qui  graecae  linguae  studio  tenentur  non  solum 
veterem  ilium  Graecorum  sermonem,  sed  recentiorem  et  hunc  percipere  possent;  turn  etiam 
ut  qui  vellent  in  Graecia  et  finitimis  illi  regionibus  Turcarum  imperio  subjectis  versari 
facile  sibi  commercium  pararent.  Dum  igitur  banc  nostrum,  quam  vocant  vulgarem, 
linguam  cum  ilia  antiquorum  confero  ...  reperi  multis  in  rebus  hanc  nostrum  vetere  ilia 
minime  inferiorem  esse.  (Legrand  (1874:  25)) 

‘When  I  saw  that  most  nations  ...  in  our  time  honour  their  (spoken)  languages  with 
enthusiasm  not  only  by  writing  things  worthy  of  note  in  them  . . .  but  by  diligently  reduc¬ 
ing  them  to  the  rules  of  Grammar,  I  myself  began  to  wonder  whether  it  would  be  worth 
my  while  if  I  brought  our  language,  which  we  Greeks  use  for  everyday  purposes,  back  to 
order  and  rule,  and  I  thought  it  would  not  be  a  waste  of  effort  that  those  engaged  in  the 
study  of  Greek  should  be  able  to  understand  not  only  the  ancient  language  of  the  Greeks 
but  also  the  more  recent,  and  further  that  those  who  wanted  to  travel  in  Greece  and  the 
adjacent  territories  subject  to  the  Turkish  empire  might  readily  communicate.  So  while  I 
was  comparing  this  language  of  ours,  which  they  call  “vulgar”,  with  that  of  the  ancients 
...  I  found  that  in  many  respects  ours  was  very  little  inferior  to  the  ancient  one.’ 


A  grammar  in  three  parts  is  promised  (morphology,  orthography  and  syntax),  together 
with  a  lexicon,  but  the  surviving  manuscripts,  one  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in 
Paris  and  one  in  the  Vatican,  contain  only  the  first  part,  comprising  a  list  of  the  parts 
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of  speech  and  a  set  of  illustrative  morphological  paradigms,  of  which  he  observes  in 
his  closing  remarks: 

(5)  KQL  pTi  Papriyopfiari  TLyds-  av  CKCiva  ttoc  cls-  ttoXXoi)?  xpovou?  kql  KaLpofe  pe 
TToXijy  KOTTOV  KQL  KaXotis-  SiSadKaXons'  perd  Plus'  paSaLvoyraL,  TMpr|  ya  tq  pXeTToyy 
ELS'  TCTOLay  yXucjCTay  KOLypy  ottoi)  kql  oi  yuyaLKes  axeSoy  ya  rpy  ypuicoijy,  otl  ... 

Sid  ToiJTO  OL  yeoL  6eXoyy  a(|)f|(jeL  ya  pp6ey  CTTToySdCoyy  ara  paS'ppara  ra  eXXpyiKd. 
(Legrand  (1874:  78)) 

[ce  mi  variyo'misi  tinas  an  e'cina  pu  is  po'lus  'xronus  ce  ce'rus 
And  not  let-grumble  anyone  if  those-things  that  in  many  years  and  periods 
me  po'lin  'gopon  ce  ka'lus  6i6as'kalus  meta  'vias  ma'0enonde,  'tori  na  ta 
with  much  labour  and  good  teachers  with  force  are-learned,  now  should  them 

'vlepun  is  'tetjan  'ylosan  ci'nin  opu  ce  i  ji'neces  s^e'don  na  tin 
see  in  such  language  common  that  even  the  women  almost  may  it 
yri'kun,  oti  ...  6ja  'tuto  i  nei  '0elun  a'fisi  na  mi'6en 

understand,  because  ...  for  this  the  young-men  will  abandon  that  not-at-all 
spu'Sazun  sta  ma'0imata  ta  elini'ka] 
they-study  in-the  lessons  the  Greek. 

‘And  let  no  one  grumble  if  he  now  sees  in  such  a  common  form  of  language  that  even 
women  may  pretty  well  understand  it,  those  items  (i.e.  paradigms  etc.)  that  are  learned 
under  duress  over  long  years  and  periods  with  great  labour  and  good  teachers  (i.e.  in  the 
traditional  education  system  based  on  Ancient  Greek),  because  ...  in  this  way  young  men 
will  abandon  their  reluctance  to  study  in  their  Greek  classes.’ 

Though  this  reveals  all  too  clearly  the  position  of  women  at  the  time,  Sofianos’  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  proposal  to  make  the  contemporary  language  an  object  of  study  by 
providing  a  grammar  gives  us  an  insider’s  account  of  the  contemporary  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  privileged  elite  (i.e.  those  who  could  afford  to  send  their  children  to 
school).  As  expected,  we  find  a  version  of  Greek  morphology  considerably  removed 
from  the  conventions  of  the  standard  written  language,  but  it  is  striking  how  conserva¬ 
tive  it  still  is  by  comparison  with  developments  seen  in  the  vernacular  literature  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries.  Certain  features  may  simply  be  graphic  conventions  carried 
over  from  the  standard  orthography  (final  -v  (n),  for  example,  is  consistently  noted, 
and  synizesis  is  not  represented  by  a  shift  of  the  written  accent),  but  the  following  are 
revealing: 

(6)  (a)  The  syllabic  augment  is  used  uniformly  in  all  past  tenses. 

(b)  The  extension  of  the  Ko-paradigm  to  the  aorist  passive  is  restricted  to  Isg. 

(c)  (i)  The  -eto  [-'eo]  class  of  contract  verbs  shows  little  sign  of  collapse 

with  the  -do  [-'ao]  type,  and  retains  its  ancient  present  paradigm.  It 
does,  however,  show  a  mixed  imperfect  combining  ancient  forms 
(e.g.  Isg  cKpdTouv  [e'kratun]  ‘I  was  keeping’,  2pl  cKpareLTe  [ekra'tite] ) 
with  different  types  of  innovation  (e.g.  2/3sg  eKpdTCLes-  [e'kratjes]/ 
CKpdTeLC  [e'kratje],  Ipl  eKparoupav  [ekra'tuman]  and  3pl  CKpaTouaay 
[ekra'tusan]).  Subsequently,  many  dialects,  including  the  modern 
standard,  generalized  -oua-  [-us-]  throughout,  but  in  some  Aegean 
and  Heptanesian  varieties  a  split  system  developed,  with  -cl-  [-j-]  in 
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the  singular  and  -oua-  [-us-]  in  the  plural.  The  origins  of  this  can  be 
seen  plainly  here. 

(ii)  The  present  passive  is  similarly  mixed  (retaining  ancient  -ou-  [-'u-j, 
but  substituting  -eie-  [-'je-j  for  -ei-  [-'i-]),  and  the  imperfect  passive 
has  been  reworked  (retaining  only  Ipl  CKpaToupeGa  [ekra'tumeBa], 
but  as  yet  without  a  coherent  overall  pattern  of  innovation). 

(d)  The  -dco  [-'aoj  type,  however,  shows  the  expected  substitution  of  -ou-  [-'u-j 
for  -til-  [-'o-j  except  in  3pl  present  passive  and  l/3pl  imperfect  passive 
(which  is  odd  in  other  respects).  In  the  imperfect  active  the  innovative  -oua- 
[-'us-j  formant  has  been  generalized  from  3pl  to  Ipl  (though  the  suffix 
remains  -pen  [-men]  rather  than  following  the  -eoi  [-'eo]  type  in  having  ‘past- 
tense’  -pav  [-man]  (there  are  many  such  minor  inconsistencies  across  para¬ 
digms).  The  extension  of  the  -ete-  [-'je-]  formant  to  the  passive  paradigm 
of  this  class  (as  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea)  is  not  in  evidence. 

(e)  Though  3rd-declension  consonant  stems  normally  have  modern  nom  sg 
in  -a  [-alZ-a?  [-as]  (except  in  feminines  ending  in  -ttis"  [-tis]  such  as  kukottis’ 
[ka'kotis]  ‘wickedness’),  and  modern  acc  pi  in  [-es]  (usually  written  -aig), 
the  acc  sg  and  gen  sg  still  end  in  -a  [-a]  and  -og  [-os];  the  latter  has  even 
been  extended  to  a  few  Ist-declension  nouns  like  KotreXa  [ko'pela]/gen 
KOTTeXo?  [kope'los]  ‘girl’  (on  the  model  of  Guyarepa  [0iYa'tera]/gen 
Guyarpos'  [Biya'tros]  ‘daughter’),  a  characteristic  Heptanesian  feature. 

(f)  The  traditional  i-stem  paradigm  is  retained  except,  oddly,  in  nom/acc  pi, 
where  the  common  form  -eg  [-es]  is  given. 

(g)  The  old  eu-stem  paradigm  is  retained  except  once  again  in  the  nom.  sg. 
(e.g.  (facTLXeas-  [vasi'leas]  ‘king’). 

What  we  seem  to  have,  then,  is  a  snapshot  of  a  language  in  transition,  an  elite  version 
of  the  vernacular  that  contains  many  innovative  morphological  features  familiar  from 
late  Byzantine  texts,  but  which  also  shows  evidence  of  retarded  development  vis-a-vis 
more  popular  varieties.  Thus  Sofianos  offers  only  GeXto  ['0elo]  +  infinitive  as  the  future 
tense.  Since  we  know  that  9e  va  [0e  na]/0a  va  [0a  na]  +  subjunctive  was  already  widely 
used  in  the  16th  century,  it  seems  that  these  have  been  censored  as  too  colloquial.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pluperfect  is  given  in  two  forms,  eixa  ['ixa]  +  perfect  passive  par¬ 
ticiple  and  eixa  +  aorist  infinitive,  while  the  corresponding  perfect  with  exo  ['exo]  is 
represented  only  by  the  participial  construction.  Clearly  the  infinitival  perfect  had  yet 
to  be  formed  to  the  model  of  the  pluperfect,  and  given  the  absence  of  this  innovation 
in  even  the  most  vernacular  texts  of  the  late  Byzantine  period,  we  may  be  confident 
that  the  gap  was  not  exclusive  to  educated  varieties  (cf.  also  Thumb’s  assertion  about 
the  continued  rarity  of  the  infinitival  perfect  in  the  popular  spoken  Greek  of  the  19th 
century  (1912:  162-3)). 

Nevertheless,  a  number  of  issues  are  decisively  settled.  The  spoken  language  of  the 
educated  classes  in  the  16th  century  did  not  include  the  dative  case,  inflected  partici¬ 
ples,  or  the  infinitive  (other  than  as  a  fossilized  complement  to  GeXu  ['0elo]  ‘I  will’  and 
exw  ['exo]  ‘I  have’),  even  if  such  elements  retained  a  place  in  the  most  formal  speech 
and  the  traditional  written  language.  Though  Sofianos  continues  to  recognize  the  full 
set  of  traditional  grammatical  categories  as  abstract  entities,  presumably  in  line  with 
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his  intention  to  show  that  Modern  Greek  has  all  the  resources  of  its  predecessor,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  list  genitive  forms  as  instantiations  of  the  ‘dative’  or  to  give  va 
[na]  +  subjunctive  as  the  form  of  the  ‘infinitive’.  Similarly,  though  the  spellings 
reveal  the  influence  of  ancient  optative  forms,  the  ‘optative’  itself  appears  as 
a  periphrasis  (e.g.  dpTrore  va  ypdifiOL  ['ambote  na  'yrapsij  ‘I-wish  that  s/he-may-write’, 
dpTTOTc  va  cLxe  ypddfOL  ['ambote  na  'ige  ’yrapsi]  ‘I-wish  that  s/he-had  written’).  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  such  ancient-style  spellings  are  used  only  where  the 
pronunciation  of  the  modern  form  is  unaffected  (cf.  2/3sg  aorist  subjunctive 
yd  ypdifiTiS’/ypdtjiri  [na  'yrapsis/'yrapsi],  but  3pl  va  ypdijjouCTL  [na  ’yrapsusi]). 

There  are  also  a  number  of  oddities  that  defy  explanation,  most  notably  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  a  so-called  ‘second  aorist’,  which  consists  of  eixa  ['ixa]  ‘I  had’  +  the  imperfective 
infinitive,  otherwise  attested  only  in  hypothetical  conditionals  meaning  ‘would  (have)’. 
The  fact  that  3pl  present  -ouv  [-un]/-ouaL  [-usi]  and  past  -av  [-an]/-aaL  [-asi]  are 
given  as  free  variants  with  indicative  forms,  while  in  ‘optatives’  and  ‘infinitives’  after 
va  [na]  we  have  only  -ouy  [-un],  and  in  ‘subjunctives’  after  edy  [ean]  only  -ouat  [-usi], 
is  equally  intriguing,  but  again  lacks  obvious  corroboration  in  documentation  of  the 
period. 


14,2,3  Greek  in  the  west:  the  South  Italian  dialects 

Magna  Graecia  had  become  a  major  centre  of  Greek  civilization  in  the  ancient  world 
with  the  establishment  of  many  important  cities  of  predominantly  Doric  speech  in  the 
8th  and  7th  centuries  BC.  Hellenization  of  the  area  seems  to  have  been  quite  compre¬ 
hensive;  the  whole  of  Sicily,  for  example,  was  Greek-speaking  by  the  1st  century  BC, 
though  communities  of  Sikels,  Sikans  and  Elymians  doubtless  survived  in  the  remoter 
districts  of  the  east  and  the  interior.  The  expansion  of  Rome,  and  with  it  the  use  of 
Latin,  eventually  restricted  the  role  of  Greek,  though  a  reading  of  Petronius’  Satyricon 
(1st  century  AD)  reveals  a  southern  Italian  world  in  which  Greeks  and  Greek  remained 
prominent,  while  the  historian  Tacitus  in  the  same  period  refers  to  Naples  (a  Greek 
foundation:  NediroXis-  [ne'apolis]  =  ‘Newtown’)  as  mbs  quasi  Graeca,  ‘a  quasi- 
Greek  city’. 

Though  there  is  debate  about  the  continuity  of  Greek  from  antiquity  into  the 
Byzantine  period,'^  there  was  certainly  an  influx  of  Greek  speakers  following 
loustinianos’  reconquest,  and  we  should  therefore  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Greek 
was  still  spoken  widely  as  a  native  language  in  north-western  Sicily,  Calabria  and 
Apulia  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  millennium  ad,  a  situation  supported  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  tradition  of  Greek  Orthodoxy  and  intermittent  Byzantine  rule  (punctuated  by 
Lombard  and  Arab  invasions)  that  was  only  terminated  by  the  Norman  conquest  at 
the  end  of  the  11th  century.  Refugees  from  the  Slav  and  Avar  invasions  of  the 
Peloponnese  in  the  6th/7th  centuries,  clerics  fleeing  the  Iconoclast  controversy  of  the 
8th  century,  and  settlers  from  other  areas  during  the  period  of  territorial  gains  from 
the  Arabs  in  the  late  9th  and  10th  centuries  all  helped  to  sustain  the  area’s  close  links 
with  the  culture  and  traditions  of  Byzantium,  and  even  after  1071  the  Norman  kings 
and  the  Hohenstaufens  cultivated  learning  in  Greek,  Latin  and  Arabic,  thus  allowing 
the  region  to  hold  on  to  its  Byzantine  heritage  until  at  least  the  14th  century. 
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The  koineization  process  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods  proceeded  much  as 
in  other  areas  where  West  Greek  was  long-established,  and  produced  spoken  varieties 
with  a  considerable  dialect  residue.  Subsequently,  the  presence  of  Byzantine  administra¬ 
tors,  together  with  the  arrival  of  monks,  refugees  and  settlers  from  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  reinforced  the  use  in  educated  society  of  traditional  forms  of  written  Greek^ 
and  the  spoken  standard,  both  of  which  served  to  keep  local  vernaculars  in  touch  with 
the  mainstream  of  medieval  Greek  development.  None  the  less,  the  severing  of  the 
political  connection  with  the  empire  after  1071,  combined  with  a  steady  influx  of 
Italians  and  the  spread  of  Catholicism,  led  to  a  gradual  decline  of  Greek  language  and 
culture,  and  to  autonomous  dialectal  development  as  areas  of  Greek  speech  were 
reduced  to  isolated  enclaves.  But  we  should  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  speed  of 
the  process:  Petrarch  in  the  14th  century  could  still  advise  someone  who  wished  to 
learn  Greek  to  go  to  Calabria,  and  the  Orthodox  church  retained  adherents  in  both 
Calabria  and  Apulia  into  the  early  17th  century. 

Eventually,  however,  Greek  disappeared  completely  from  Sicily,  and  the  number  of 
Greek-speaking  villages  in  southern  Italy  began  to  decline  sharply  during  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries.  Thus  the  fourteen  Greek-speaking  settlements  in  each  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia  in  the  early  19th  century  had  fallen  to  six  and  eight  respectively  by  the  middle 
of  the  20th.  None  the  less,  Greek  still  remains  in  use  in  two  remote  and  geographically 
separated  areas,  the  mountainous  Aspromonte  region  at  the  tip  of  Calabria,  and  the 
fertile  Otranto  peninsula  south  of  Lecce  in  Puglia.  The  dialect  groups  concerned  are 
often  referred  to  as  Bovezika  (after  the  village  of  Bova,  where  Greek  is  now  extinct) 
and  Otrandinika  (after  the  Terra  d’Otranto).  Here  Greek  is  a  ‘domestic’  language,  and 
bilingualism  has  produced  a  situation  in  which  it  has  partly  converged  in  lexicon  and 
grammar  with  the  dominant  language.  The  position  of  Greek  in  Calabria  is  now  peril¬ 
ous  (c.500  native  speakers  in  the  traditional  villages,  all  elderly,  though  there  are 
Greek-speaking  communities  of  migrants  in  Reggio);  in  Puglia,  by  contrast,  ‘Grico’ 
survives  more  strongly  (c.20,000  speakers)  and  there  are  even  efforts  at  revival. 

The  principal  interest  of  these  varieties,  apart  from  providing  observable  examples 
of  the  process  of  ‘language  death’,  is  that  they  have  preserved  a  number  of  archaic 
features,  including  elements  which  were  once  widespread  in  medieval  Greek  before 
falling  out  of  mainstream  use.  Since  the  same  is  true  of  the  Asia  Minor  dialects,  any 
points  of  agreement  between  the  western  and  eastern  peripheries  are  likely  to  be  of 
significance  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  medieval  vernacular.  Of  particular  interest  in 
this  connection  is  the  retention  of  infinitives  in  both  South  Italian  and  the  Pontic  dia¬ 
lects  of  the  Muslim  communities  on  the  Black  Sea  Coast  in  the  region  of  Trebizond 
(see  Mackridge  (1993b,  1999),  from  whom  the  data  below  are  taken). ^  In  the  Italian 
dialects,  the  range  of  verbs  that  can  optionally  be  complemented  by  an  infinitive  (per¬ 
fective  only)  is  still  quite  wide,  and  includes  control  verbs  (cf.  Rohlfs  (1950)): 

(7)  (a)  Bova:  zzeri  pezzi  (TTaif-edy)  ['peksi(n)]) 

s/he-knows  to-play 

e  00eli  mini  (peiyedy)  ['mini(n)]) 
not  s/he-wants  to-stay 

(b)  Otranto:  afiston  dzisi  (0f|<7  CL(y)  ['zisi(n)]) 

let-him  to-live 
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Deffner  (1877)  lists  parallel  uses  for  Pontic,  though  these  have  not  been  confirmed  by 
Mackridge  (1993).  It  seems,  however,  that  this  is  a  fairly  recent  loss  rather  than  erro¬ 
neous  observation,  since  his  findings  are  confirmed  by  Thumb  (1912),  who  lists  a 
similar  range  of  usage.  None  the  less,  the  dialects  of  the  region  of  Ofis  east  of  Trebizond 
residually  retain  infinitival  complementation  with  ‘want’  when  this  is  aorist  and  nega¬ 
tive  (the  examples  here  and  subsequently  come  from  Sarakho): 

(8)  utj  efieleses  pi'sin  a  (TToia-eLV  ['pisin]) 
not  you-wanted  to-do  it 

Note  that  this  dialect  retains  descendants  of  the  ancient,  apparently  Ionic,  negative 
oi)(K)/ouKL  [u(k)/u'ki],  generally  ki,  but  u  or  utf(e)  in  the  Ofis  region. 

Verbs  meaning  ‘be  able’  also  take  infinitives,  both  in  South  Italian  (where  a  vd  [na]- 
clause  alternative  is  apparently  lacking)  and  Ofitic,  though  in  the  latter  again  only 
when  the  verb  is  negative  and  aorist: 

(9)  (a)  Bova:  sonnite  erti 

you-can  to-come 

(b)  Sarakho:  utJ  eporesa  sta0me 
not  I-could  to-stay 

In  addition,  the  South  Italian  dialects  use  infinitives  in  indirect  questions,  a  retention 
supported  by  the  corresponding  Italian  construction  (cf.  non  ho  dove  andare/cosa  fare): 

(10)  Bova:  den  exo  pu  pai  (TTd-eL(y)  ['pai(n)]) 

not  I-have  where  to-go 

These  have  no  surviving  correlates  in  Pontic,  though  the  construction  is  common  in 
medieval  vernacular  literature  (e.g.  Digenh  Akrttes  (E)  869:  oiiK  fTotfiaeL  [uk 

'exo  ti  pi'isi],  lit.  ‘not  Thave  what  to-do’;  Chron.  Mor.  5830:  to  tl  kaXpacL  ouk 
[to  ti  la'lisi  uk  'i?en],  lit.  ‘the  what  to-say  not  he-had’)  and  is  still  in  use  in  Cretan 
Renaissance  literature  (cf.  14.2.4). 

The  abandonment  of  the  infinitival  complementation  of  control  verbs  and  the 
gradual  restriction  of  the  occurrence  of  the  infinitive  to  embedded  interrogatives  and 
future/conditional  or  potential  auxiliaries  (the  former  often  generic,  the  latter  almost 
always  negative)  can  be  seen  clearly  in  medieval  vernacular  texts.  For  example,  with 
only  one  exception  (109),  the  infinitives  in  the  poem  Spaneas  are  used  in  prospective/ 
generic  clauses  after  6eXco  ['Oelo]  ‘will’  (e.g.  ‘if  anyone  does  X,  s/he  will  Y’),  and  in 
potential  contexts  with  negative/interrogative  ShvapaL  ['6iname]/euTTopai  [efpo'ro]  ‘can’ 
(e.g.  ‘should  anyone  do  X,  s/he  cannot  Y/how  can  s/he  Y?’  Similarly,  in  the  romances 
of  the  14th/15th  centuries,  both  6eXw  ['Oelo]  and  negated  verbs  of  ‘capability’  may 
routinely  take  an  infinitive,  though  infinitival  complementation  is  already  rare  with 
both  true  control  verbs  and  aspectual  verbs  like  ‘begin’  (a  reduction  accelerated  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  by  semantic  incompatibility  with  the  increasingly  dominant  perfective 
infinitive).  Given  that  the  process  of  reduction  never  really  began  in  the  ordinary  Greek 
of  the  Italian  west,  and  was  severely  retarded  in  the  east  of  the  Greek-speaking  area, 
we  may  be  confident  that  the  limited  infinitival  usage  of  later  medieval  vernacular 
literature  is  not  a  learned/archaic  feature  but  in  fact  offers  a  fair  picture  of  the  spoken 
norm  of  the  period  in  the  central  regions  (cf.  Joseph  (1983:  77)).  The  unique  survival 
of  ex^  ['exoj/eixa  ['ixa]  -i-  aorist  infinitive  in  standard  modern  Greek  must  then  be 


(epB-CLV  ['er0i(n)]) 
(aTa0-e[v/-fjv  [sta'0in]) 
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attributed  to  the  isolation  of  this  construction  caused  by  the  radical  shift  from  future/ 
conditional  to  perfect/pluperfect  use. 

Other  archaisms  shared  by  South  Italian  and  Pontic  include  the  avoidance  of  syn- 
izesis  and  the  retention  of  the  ancient  aorist  imperative  in  -ao(v)  [-so(n)]  (replaced 
elsewhere  with  -ae  [-se]  modelled  on  imperfective  -e  [-e]).  The  ancient  aorist  participle 
also  survives  in  South  Italian  (in  the  modified  and  uninflected  form  -sonda  familiar 
from  medieval  texts  like  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea),  though  many  other  features  are 
peculiar  to  the  region,  e.g.  the  use  of  tispo  ‘anyone’  <  tl?  ttotc  ['tispote],  lit.  ‘anyone 
ever’,  parallel  to  the  standard  neuter  TLiTOTe  ['tipote]  ‘anything/nothing’.  This  alterna¬ 
tive  to  KavcLs-  [ka'nis]  once  again  emphasizes  the  early  independence  of  this  dialect 
group  from  the  mainstream. 

14.2.4  Greek  in  the  south  and  south-east:  the  Dodecanese, 

Cyprus  and  Crete 

Popular  literature  continued  to  be  produced  in  these  areas  for  as  long  as  they  remained 
free  of  Ottoman  control.  From  the  Dodecanese,  for  example,  we  have  a  collection  of 
love  songs  and  a  number  of  poems  by  Emmanouil  Yeoryillas  (early  16th  century),  though 
the  cultural  life  of  the  islands  declined  after  the  Turkish  conquest  of  1522.  Something 
has  already  been  said  about  the  dialect  of  Cyprus  (12.4.2)  and  the  extent  to  which  its 
modern  characteristics  can  be  traced  in  the  earliest  documents.  From  the  16th  century 
we  have  a  collection  of  love  poems  (sonnets),  composed  in  the  Petrarchan  manner,  the 
style  and  quality  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  poem  22: 

(11)  KovTeijy’  ti  wpa  kl  o  KaLpo?,  Kupd  |toii, 

TTou  peWei  vd  piLaeifico  airo  ^auTol?)  ctou 
opals’  acjifiyyaj  '8d  arov  opiopov  aov 
6\ov  Toy  epauToy  pou,  ayy/Xiaod  pou. 

MT|5e  aiTopfis,  ay  epiropo),  6ed  pou, 
piCTeuyoyra  y'  d(j)f|aaj  epey  cr'  auToy  aou' 
pLoeuyai  app'  ottou  Traya),  yoioy  6lk6{s)  aou, 
peyouaiy  perd  aey  ra  Tryeupard  pou. 

Siapkaras-Pitsillidis  (1952:  118) 

[kon'devj  i  'ora  tf  o  tje'ros,  tji'ra  mu, 

Approaches  the  hour  and  the  time,  lady  of-me, 
pu  'melli  na  mi'sepso^  apo  ksaf'tos  su 
that  it-will(be)  that  I-leave  from  self  of-you 
'omos  a'finno  6a  ston  oriz'mos  su 
but  I-  leave  now  at-the  command  of-you 
'olon  don  emaf'tom  mu,  an'jelis'sa  mu 
all  the  self  of  -me,  angel  of-me 

mi'6e^  apo'ris,  an  embo'ro,  0e'a  mu, 

and-not  you-be-at-a-loss,  if  I-can,  goddess  of-me, 
mi'sevyonda  n  a'fisq^  e'men  s  af'tos  su. 
in-leaving  that  I-entrust  me  to  self  of-you. 
mi'sevyq^  amm  opu  'pao,  jo6  6i'kos-su, 

1-leavc  but  when  I-go,  as  yours, 

'menusim  meta  sen  ta  'pnevma'ta  mu.  ] 
remain  with  you  the  spirits  of-me. 
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‘The  hour  and  the  time  approach,  my  lady,  when  I  shall  leave  you,  but  now  I  leave  my 
whole  self  at  your  command,  my  angel.  And  do  not  be  perplexed,  my  goddess,  if,  in 
leaving,  I  am  able  to  leave  myself  to  you;  I  am  leaving,  but  when  I  go,  as  yours,  my  spirit 
stays  with  you.’ 

The  phonetic  transcription  assumes  that  written  double  consonants  (including  those 
of  secondary  origin,  as  in  at))f|WCLi  [a'finno]  ‘I  leave  behind’)  were  pronounced  double 
as  in  the  modern  dialect,  and  that  certain  characteristically  Cypriot  changes,  not  noted 
in  the  orthography,  had  already  gone  through,  e.g.  the  development  of  [k,  x]  >  [tj,  J] 
before  [i]  and  [e]  (now  typical  of  many  ‘southern’  dialects,  including  that  of  Crete). 
Another  south-eastern/Cretan  phenomenon  is  the  appearance  of  -y-  [-y/j-]  between 
original  root-final  [a/ev]  and  a  verb  ending,  as  in  Kovreu-y-eL  [kon'dev-j-i],  ‘approaches’ 
(cf.  11.8.5  (d);  this  verb  is  derived  from  koutos'  [kon'dos]  ‘short’,  first  attested  in 
Byzantine  writers).  The  retention  of  final  -v  [-n]  (with  assimilation  to  a  following 
consonant,  sometimes  noted,  sometimes  not)  is  also  a  south-eastern  characteristic, 
while  the  selection  of  3pl  present  endings  in  -ouol  [-usi]  rather  than  -ouv  [-un],  cf. 
pevouCTL  ['menusi]  ‘they  remain’,  is  typical  not  only  of  Cyprus  and  the  Dodecanese  but 
also  (in  part)  of  Chios  and  Crete. 

A  number  of  individual  words  and  constructions  are  also  worthy  of  note,  over  and 
above  the  various  forms  of  the  reflexive/emphatic  pronoun  (see  12.3.3).  The  particle 
app(e)  [am'm(e)]  ‘but’,  for  example  (elsewhere  usually  ap(p)f|  [a'mi]),  derives  from  av 
pp  [am  mi]  ‘if  not/unless’,  while  yoLov  [jon]  ‘as’/‘like’  continues  ancient  olov  ['ion]  ‘such 
as’,  and  is  a  regular  feature  of  Cypriot  texts.  Interestingly,  the  accusative  of  the  lsg/2sg 
personal  pronouns  shows  the  addition  of  the  recharacterizing  final  -v  [-n]  familiar  from 
the  Egyptian  papyri  of  late  antiquity,  but  not  the  further  addition  of  -a(v)  [-a(n)],  a 
striking  archaism  perhaps  in  part  motivated  by  the  resilience  of  final  nasals  in  this 
dialect.  IVlLa(a)euyw  [mi'sevyo]  ‘I  leave’  is  a  medieval  neologism  combining  the  suffix 
-eij(y)aj  with  a  lexical  root  borrowed  from  the  Latin  perfect  passive  participle  miss-us 
‘having  been  sent’  (from  mittere  ‘to  send’).  In  the  second  line,  the  aorist  subjunctive 
of  this  verb  (piae^'w  [mi'sepso],  with  shift  of  [fs]  to  [ps])  forms  part  of  a  future  periph¬ 
rasis  with  impersonal  pekXcL  va  ['meli  na]  ‘it-will-be  that’,  a  medieval  Cypriot  variant 
of  the  usual  0e  va  [0e  na]  (cf.  modern  Cypriot  evvd  [en'na]  <  QeX  va  [0en'na]). 

After  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Cyprus  in  1571,  the  flourishing  literary  culture  of  the 
island  collapsed,  and  survived  only  as  an  oral  tradition  of  folk  poetry.  Thereafter,  the 
most  important  cultural  centre  of  the  Greek-speaking  world  was  the  island  of  Crete, 
where  a  more  integrated  urban  society  had  emerged  with  the  decline  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  intellectual  life  was  stimulated  not  only  by  its  western  connections  but 
also  by  the  arrival  of  scholars  and  artists  from  the  capital  after  1453. 

In  contrast  with  the  earliest  Cretan  vernacular  literature  (see  12.4.3),  the  magnificent 
collection  of  dramatic  and  narrative  texts  dating  from  the  later  16th  century  onwards 
is  composed  in  a  refined,  and  more  or  less  consistent,  form  of  Cretan  dialect.  The  Cretan 
Renaissance,  and  in  particular  the  revival  of  drama  (which  had  withered  in  Byzantium), 
owed  much  to  the  influence  of  Italian  models.  One  of  its  leading  figures  was  Yeoryios 
Chortatsis,  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare  and  El  Greco  (the  Cretan  Dominikos 
Theotokopoulos),  who  wrote  the  tragedy  Eroft'li,  the  comedy  Katzourbos  and  the  pas¬ 
toral  drama  Panoria,  a  play  from  each  of  the  genres  of  contemporary  Italian  theatre. 
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Although  Chortatsis  employs  the  popular  15-syllable  line,  his  use  of  it,  involving  rhyme 
and  extensive  enjambement,  is  far  removed  from  the  usual  practice  of  folk  song  (on 
which  see  14.3).  He  also  uses  11-syllable  lines  with  terza  rima  in  the  choruses  of  Eroftli. 

The  other  surviving  plays  of  this  period  are  the  tragedies  King  Rodolmos  by  loannis 
Andreas  Troilos,  and  Zmon  (possibly  composed  in  the  Ionian  islands  by  a  refugee  after 
the  fall  of  Crete),  together  with  the  comedies  Stdthis  (possibly  by  Chortatsis  and  sur¬ 
viving  only  in  a  late  abridgement)  and  Fortoundtos  by  Markos  Andonios  Foskolos. 
We  also  have  the  important  biblical  drama  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  which  is  often 
attributed  on  stylistic  grounds  to  Vitsentzos  Kornaros,  the  author  of  the  romantic  epic 
Erotokritos  (see  below).  Dealing  with  the  familiar  story  of  God’s  command  to  Abraham 
to  sacrifice  his  son,  the  play  is  a  reworking  of  Lo  Isach  by  the  Italian  playwright  Luigi 
Grotto.  The  play  is  unique  in  ignoring  the  conventional  unities,  and  in  having  no  divi¬ 
sion  into  acts  or  scenes.  Its  versification  and  language  are  quite  simple,  and  in  some 
ways  reminiscent  of  the  folk  tradition,  but  see  below  on  Erotokritos  for  important 
qualifications  that  also  apply  here.  For  bibliography  and  further  background  to  Cretan 
drama,  see  the  articles  in  Holton  (1991a). 

The  pinnacle  of  Cretan  Renaissance  literature,  however,  is  the  long  romantic  poem 
Erotokritos,  written  in  the  late  16th/early  17th  century  by  Vitsentzos  Kornaros  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Hellenistic  romances  and  their  medieval  successors  (in  this  case, 
modelled  on  the  French  tale  of  Paris  et  Vienne,  see  Holton  (1991a,  1991c)).  It  is  a  tale 
in  five  books  (comprising  some  10,000  lines)  about  Aretousa,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Athens,  and  Rotokritos  (as  his  name  appears  in  the  text),  son  of  the  king’s  counsellor. 
Rotokritos  falls  in  love  with  Aretousa  and  serenades  her  without  revealing  his  identity. 
She  in  turn  begins  to  fall  in  love  with  her  unknown  admirer,  but  Rotokritos,  convinced 
of  the  hopelessness  of  his  passion,  goes  abroad.  In  his  absence  Aretousa  discovers 
Rotokritos’  secret,  and  when  he  returns,  he  discovers  to  his  surprise  that  his  feelings 
are  reciprocated.  Presently,  the  king  arranges  a  tournament  in  order  to  find  a  husband 
for  Aretousa,  in  which,  after  Herculean  struggles,  Rotokritos  emerges  the  victor,  and 
asks  his  father  to  appeal  to  the  king  for  permission  to  marry  his  daughter.  The  king, 
however,  regards  the  prospect  of  a  morganatic  marriage  with  horror  and  banishes 
Rotokritos  with  a  view  to  marrying  Aretousa  off  to  the  king  of  Byzantium.  She  refuses 
and  is  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  Three  years  later  Rotokritos  discovers  that  Athens  is 
under  siege  by  the  Vlachs  and  returning  in  disguise  saves  the  kingdom.  In  gratitude 
the  king  offers  his  unknown  saviour  his  realm,  but  Rotokritos  asks  only  to  marry 
Aretousa.  Not  recognizing  him,  she  at  first  refuses,  but  then,  when  he  reveals  himself 
to  her  after  further  testing  her  fidelity,  she  consents  to  the  marriage  and  the  pair  reign 
happily  together. 

It  was  once  routine  to  compare  the  language  and  the  versification  of  the  poem  with 
those  of  popular  song,  but  more  recent  scholarship  has  revised  this  view  in  a  number 
of  important  respects  (cf.  Holton  (1991b,  1991c).  The  decapentesyllable  was  the  metre 
not  only  of  oral  poetry  but  also  of  literate  personal,  narrative  and  dramatic  poetry,  a 
major  characteristic  of  which,  from  the  14th  century  onwards,  was  the  use  of  rhyming 
couplets  taken  over  from  western  models.  Traditional  folk  poetry,  by  contrast,  was 
unrhymed,  and  those  branches  that  eventually  adopted  rhyme  did  so  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  written  compositions.  Other  characteristics  of  folk  poetry  that  distinguish  it 
from  the  more  sophisticated  techniques  of  Erotokritos  include: 
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(12)  (a)  Apart  from  occasional  stress  on  the  first  syllable,  departure  from  the 

natural  iambic  rhythm  of  the  line  is  quite  rare. 

(b)  Lines  of  verse  coincide  with  syntactic  boundaries/sense  units. 

(c)  There  are  formulaic  building  blocks  of  the  type  that  has  formed  the  basis 
of  the  oral  poet’s  compositional  technique  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
there  is  considerable  verbal  redundancy  and  repetition  of  the  type  that 
often  characterizes  an  oral  style. 

(d)  The  popular  line  normally  falls  into  two  balancing  halves  (and  the  first 
may  be  divided  in  turn). 

The  couplet  in  (13),  taken  from  a  song  on  the  theme  of  exile,  illustrates  these  basic 
points,  together  with  the  co-ordinative  syntactic  structure  of  folk  compositions  that 
often  requires  the  listener  to  supply  the  necessary  connections: 

(13)  1  4  6  10  12  14 

Mdva,  TToXXd  paXcoveLS'  pe  II  kl  eyto  iiLae^JCL  GeXco, 

2  8  10  14 

va  (j){)y(x),l  va  ^evnevrui,  II  ara  ^eva  va  yupt^co 

['mana,  po'la  ma'loniz  me  c  e'yo  mi'sepsi  'Oelo, 
mother,  much  you-scold  me  and  1  to-lcavc  I-shall, 
na  'fiyo,  na  ksenitef'to,  sta  'ksena  na  ji'rizo  ] 
that  I-go,  that  I-go-abroad,  to-thc  foreign-parts  that  I-rcturn 

‘Mother,  you  tell  me  off  too  much  and  I  want  to  leave,  to  go,  to  emigrate,  to  return 
to  foreign  lands.’ 

While  the  familiarity  of  such  ‘folksy’  patterns  is  sometimes  exploited  in  Erotokritos, 
Kornaros  employs  complex  subordination,  extensive  enjambement,  and  a  great  variety 
of  rhythm  and  phrasing  (including  trochaic  rhythms  with  stresses  on  odd-numbered 
syllables).  Hiatus  is  also  avoided,  but  synizesis  across  word  boundaries  (i.e.  the  running 
together  of  word-final  and  word-initial  vowels)  and  elision/prodelision  are  common 
and  often  highlight  the  narrative.  In  (14),  for  example,  Aretousa’s  feelings  are  accentu¬ 
ated  by  the  unusual  effect  of  the  multiple  synizesis: 

(14)  afipepo  dTTopeLva  dcJjofJr]’  6ev  ex“  PttXlo  Lyra  '  XTrLCei  (V  1021) 

['simerq_^  a'pomina^^  'afovi;  Sen  'exo  bXq_^  'inda  I'pizi  ] 
today  I-staycd  fearless;  not  I-  have  more  what  to-hope 

‘Today  I  remained  without  fear;  I  no  longer  know  what  to  hope  for.’ 

The  language  of  the  poem  is  based  on  the  dialect  of  eastern  Crete  (Kornaros  was 
from  Sitia).  Note  in  particular  the  following: 

(15)  (a)  The  characteristic  absorption  of  [j]  after  [s]  and  sometimes  [r]  in  words 

such  as  ['aks'os]  for  d^tos-  ['aksios]  ‘worthy’  and  paKpd  [ma'kr'a] 
for  puKptd  [ma'krja]  ‘far’. 
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(b)  The  use  of  3pl  verb  forms  in  -ov(ve)  [-u(ne)]  rather  than  west  Cretan 
-ouat  [-usi]. 

(c)  The  stressed  syllabic  augment  f|-  ['hJ?  e-g-  ['ifera]  ‘I  was 

bringing’. 

(d)  The  use  of  3pl  clitic  possessive  to)?  [tos]  (or  yTCJS"  [dos],  with  the  initial 
consonant  deriving  from  misanalysis  after  words  ending  in  -v  [-n]), 
rather  than  west  Cretan  Ttove/yTtove  ['tone/'done]  ‘their’. 

(e)  Sg  aorist  passive  in  -9r|Ka  [-0ika],  -6r|Kes-  [-Bikes],  -6r|Ke  [-Bice],  rather 
than  the  west  Cretan  -6r|  [-Bi],  -6r|S"  [-Bis],  -0t|(v)  [-Bi(n)]  (the  extended 
forms  are  regular  in  the  plural). 

The  west  Cretan  variants  are  also  admitted,  however,  particularly  when  these  are 
metrically  different  and  offer  the  poet  advantages  in  composition  (i.e.  by  having  a  dif¬ 
ferent  number  of  syllables,  as  3pl  -ouat  [usi]  beside  -ou(v)  [u(n)]),  while  other  features, 
some  typical  of  all  the  southern  insular  dialects,  are  general  Cretan,  including  the  pala¬ 
talization  of  /k/  to  [tj]  or  the  softening  of  [?]/[)]  to  [J]/[3]  before  [i/e]  (made  clear  in 
the  Latin  alphabet  used  in  a  number  of  manuscripts)  and  a  number  of  other 
characteristics: 

(16)  (a)  Loss  of  final  -v  [-n]  (even  in  gen  pi  -co(y)  [-o(n)]  and  3pl  verb  forms  in 

-ouy  [-u(n)])  except  where  a  word  forms  part  of  an  intonational  phrase 
with  a  following  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  voiceless  plosive  (i.e. 
retention  is  not  confined  to  phrases  involving  articles  and  pronouns),  e.g. 
LIB  oe  pm  cJuXidy  apakayri  [se  mjia  fi'Xan  a'mala3i]  ‘in  a  pure  love’). 

(b)  Partial  generalization  of  clitic  possessives  with  initial  vt-  [d-]  (e.g.  yrou 
[du]  ‘his/its’)  from  contexts  after  a  word  ending  in  -y  [-n]. 

(c)  Loss  of  medial  -y-  [-n-]  before  a  fricative:  e.g.  aGpurros'  ['aBropos]  ‘man’ 
for  dyGpwTTOs-  ['anBropos]. 

(d)  The  gen  fern  sg  of  the  article  and  clitic  pronoun  is  not  only  TPS'  [tis]  but 
also  Tap  [tsi]  or  t?  [ts],  while  the  masculine  and  feminine  acc  pi,  beside 
their  standard  forms,  also  appear  as  tql  [tsi]  and  ra'  [ts].  The  spellings 
of  these  variants  are  conventional,  and  all  derive  from  syncope  of  an 
unstressed  vowel  and  the  addition  of  a  final  [-i]  to  aid  pronunciation 
when  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant. 

(e)  (i)  KLayeig-  [tja'nis]  ‘anyone’/no-one’  is  used  for  Kuyeig  [ka'nis],  both 

<  K(L)dy  (i.e.  kqI  dy)  +  eig  [k(j)an  is]  ‘even  one’. 

(ii)  KaBaeig  [kaBa'is]  ‘everyone’  beside  KaSeig  [ka'Bis],  both  < 
Kd0(e/a)  +  eig  ‘each  one’. 

(iii)  auToyog  [af'tonos]  and  auTctyog  [af'tinos]  are  sometimes  used 
for  auTog  [af'tos]  ‘this’,  with  suffixes  modelled  on  that  of 
CKeiyog  [e'cinos/e'tjinos]  ‘that’.  In  the  case  of  auToyog  [af'tonos], 
this  is  added  to  the  stem  in  nom  sg,  but  otherwise  to  the  inflected 
form  of  the  standard  equivalent  (thus  gen  sg  masc  auTou-you 
[aftu'nu]  etc.).  This  same  suffix  is  also  used  as  a  genitive  for 
CTouTog  [e'tutos],  giving  CTOtiyou  [etu'nu],  and  sometimes  with 
other  pronouns. 
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(iv)  forms  of  the  article  beginning  with  t-  [t-],  to{v)Itv\{v)Ito  [to(n)/ 
ti(n)/to]  etc.,  are  used  as  relative  pronouns  alongside  ottou  [opu]/ 
atrot)  [apu]  ‘that’. 

(v)  (elivTa  ['inda]  ‘what?’  <  tl  eivai  to  ['ti  n  da]  ‘what  are-they 
which?’,  is  used  for  tl  [tij. 

(f)  Perfects  and  pluperfects  are  formed  on  the  Romance  model,  with  perfect 
passive  participles  and  the  verb  ex^  ['eco]  ‘have’.  The  participle  usually 
agrees  with  a  pronominal  or  lexical  direct  object,  though  it  may  also 
have  an  invariant  neuter  plural  form  if  the  sense  is  generic,  as  in  a  free 
relative  clause: 

(i)  ...  TTiv  €1X0-01  Soapevri  (I.  433) 

[...tin  'ixasi  Soz'meni  ] 

her(acc  fern  sg)  they-had  given(acc  fem  sg) 

‘they  had  given  her’ 

(ii)  ...  6,tl  excL?  niXTureva  (III.  506) 

[...  'oti  'e^is  mil'imena  ] 

...  whatcvcr(acc  ncut  sg)  you-havc  said(acc  ncut  pi) 

‘everything  you  have  said’ 

(g)  The  future  is  formed  with  OeXto  ['0elo]  +  aorist  infinitive,  or  with  9e  va 
[0e  naj  +  subjunctive;  the  conditional  uses  either  fjOeXa  ['i0elaj  or  elxa 
['ixaj  +  aorist  infinitive.  These  may  be  used,  in  combination  with  an 
imperfect,  in  either  the  protasis  or  the  apodosis  of  a  hypothetical  condi¬ 
tional,  and  they  also  express  past  habituality  in  temporal  clauses;  the 
latter,  however,  is  never  used  as  a  true  (real-time)  pluperfect: 

(i)  ELS'  iron  Tpeiiey  u?  a'  etye  Set  ...  (I.  1601) 

[is  'pu  tremen  os  s  'ije  6i  ... 

one  that  used-to-tremble  when  you  he-would  see 

‘one  who  trembled  whenever  he  saw  you’ 

(h)  Object  pronouns  are  regularly  placed  after  the  verb  that  governs 
them  unless  the  verb  is  part  of  a  clause  that  includes  a  subordinating 
conjunction  or  sentential  operator  (negative,  modal,  interrogative 
or  focal)  to  which  the  verb  has  been  attracted  (i.e.  the  normal 
pattern  of  Medieval  Greek  is  preserved).  Thus  the  pronoun  ordinarily 
follows: 

(i)  ...  XeycL  TPS'  6  Putokpltos  ...  (III.  1355) 

[...'le3i  tis  o  ro'tokritos...] 

...  speaks  to-her  the  Rotokritos  ... 
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But  where  there  is  a  negative/focal  element  etc.,  it  precedes: 

(ii)  ...  aTT|  xcpa  ttis'  to  S'lSei  (V.  524) 

[...  sti  'Jera  tis  to  '6i6i  ] 

...  into-the  hand  of-her  it  he-gives 


(i)  Much  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  poem  is  dialectal,  e.g.  dCLyayid 
[aziya^pa]  ‘treachery’,  PepT^L  [ver'd3i]  ‘red’,  yiavTa  ['3anda]  ‘why’, 
SapdKL  [da'matji]  ‘a  little’,  e8d  [e'6a]/eTTd  [e'pa]  ‘now’/‘here’,  ^dXo  ['zalo] 
‘footstep’  etc.,  while  familiar-looking  words  such  as  dSeia  ['aSja], 
PoXeros"  [vole'tos],  86Xlo?  ['6oXos],  Kpivco  ['krino]  and  cfirrivos'  [fti'nos] 
mean  not  ‘leave/permission’,  ‘convenient’,  ‘wily’,  ‘I  judge’  and  ‘cheap’, 
but  rather  ‘space/opportunity’,  ‘feasible’,  ‘poor/wretched’,  ‘I  think’  and 
‘generous’. 


But  the  language  of  the  poem  is  not  a  straightforward  representation  of  any  dialect 
then  spoken  on  the  island  (still  less  that  of  Cretan  folk  poetry).  Close  inspection 
reveals  a  conscious  refinement  immediately  apparent  from  comparison  with  the 
language  of  comedy  or  day-to-day  documents  of  the  period,  a  process  involving 
the  exclusion  of  Italian  vocabulary  characteristic  of  the  island  vernacular 
and  the  use  of  ‘poetic’  phraseology  alien  to  the  folk-song  tradition,  such  as  yooTipos' 
KikadLapos"  ['nostimos  tjiladiz'mos]  ‘tasty  singing’  or  vecpaXo  9oX6  ['nefalo  Bo'lo] 
‘lustreless  cloud’.  Kornaros  also  employs  many  words  of  learned  origin,  e.g.  Ppecfios" 
[Vrefos]  ‘infant’,  euXdpeta  [ev'lavja]  ‘awe’,  fjyouy  [’iyun]  ‘namely’,  KdXXos"  ['kalos] 
‘beauty’,  XiOog-  ['liBos]  ‘stone’,  68ijyr|  [o'6ini]  ‘pain’,  aupPouXeuyto  [simvu'levyo]  ‘confer’, 
TCKyo  ['tekno]  ‘child’  and  bilbos'  ['ipsos]  ‘height’.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  modern  standard  developed  from  a  different  dialect  base  and  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  learned  tradition  (see  chapter  17),  so  that  even  the  most  serious  Cretan 
poetry  may  quite  wrongly  seem  to  have  a  rustic/archaic  feel  from  a  contemporary 
point  of  view. 

The  following  extract  (from  the  edition  of  Alexiou  (1980))  illustrates 
many  of  these  phenomena.  Here  Rotokritos,  in  disguise,  is  about  to  test  Aretousa’s 
fidelity  by  telling  her  that  he  is  dead,  and  the  narrator  pleads  with  him  to 
reconsider: 


(17)  'A8LKoy  ety’,  PuTOKpiTe,  eroura  ya  ra  Kdyris', 

[3XeTTe  p'  aurdya  era'  dSiKa  ya  [iriy  Tr|y  airoOdyris'. 
©copeis'  TT|  TTCos'  eypLaKeraL,  p'  dKopri  6ey  VLaTedyeis" 
lyT  dXXa  peyaXurepa  ar|pd8La  Tap  yypeijyeL9; 

Ta  ttXoijtp  kql  Tpy  acfeyTidy  apypGpKe  yia  aim, 

TidyTa  V  Ttt  xeiXp  Tpj  vpiKid,  Ta  pdTia  Tpj  KXappeya' 

Cei  pe  TUL  KaKopiCLKies',  0pe(|)eTaL  pe  touj  Troyous' 

Kai  pej  UTp  Ppcopepf]  (JjXaKpy  e8d  'xei  TieyTe  xpovouj. 

(V.  723-30) 
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['aSikon  in,  ro'tokrite,  e'tuta  na  ta  'kajiis, 

Wrong  is,  Rotokritos,  these-things  that  them  you-do 
'vlepe  m  af'tana  'ets  'aSika  na  min  din  apo'Oajiis. 
beware  with  these-things  so  wrong  that  not  her  you-kill. 

Oo'ris  ti  pos  ev'ristjete,  m  a'komi  dem  bis'tev3is; 
you-see  her  how  she-is  found,  but  still  not  you-believe; 

'ind  'ala  meya'lltera  si'maSja  tsi  3i'rev3is? 
what  other  greater  signs  of-her  you-seek? 

ta  'pluti  tje  tin  afen'd’an  ar'niBitJe  3a  'sena, 
the  wealth  and  the  nobility  she-refused  for  you, 

'panda  n  da  'Jili  tis  pri'tja,  ta  'mat'a  tis  klai'mena; 
always  are  the  lips  of-her  bitter,  the  eyes  of-her  tearful; 
zi  me  tsi  kakorizi'tjes,  'Brefete  me  tus  'ponus 
she-lives  with  the  misfortunes,  she-is-fed  by  the  pains 
tJe  mes  sti  vrome'ri  fla'tjin  e'6a  Ji  'pende  'xronus] 
and  inside  at-the  filthy  prison  now  she-has  five  years 

‘It  is  wrong  to  do  this,  Rotokritos,  beware  in  case  you  kill  her  with  these  wrongs.  You 
see  the  state  she  is  in,  but  still  you  do  not  believe;  what  other,  greater  tokens  do  you  seek 
from  her?  She  has  refused  wealth  and  nobility  for  you,  her  lips  are  always  bitter,  her  eyes 
full  of  tears;  she  lives  with  misfortunes,  she  is  nourished  on  pain,  and  has  now  been  inside 
her  vile  prison  for  five  years.’ 


14.2.5  Greek  in  the  east:  Pontus  and  Cappadocia 

The  dialects  of  the  eastern  frontier  districts  were  subject  to  foreign  infiltration  and 
influence  even  in  Byzantine  times,  and  though  Trebizond  always  remained  in  touch 
with  Constantinople  and  contacts  were  maintained  more  generally  through  trade,  ties 
with  the  remote  regions  away  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean  coasts  had  been 
loosened  with  the  Byzantine  defeat  at  Manzikert  in  1071. 

Cappadocia  fell  immediately  under  Seljuk  control  and,  with  the  growth  of  bilingual¬ 
ism  and  conversion  to  Islam,  its  dialects  began  to  show  signs  of  Turkish  influence  and 
later  of  convergence  with  the  dominant  language.  After  the  Greek  military  disaster  of 
1922-3  and  the  deportation  of  the  Christian  population  to  settlements  in  central  and 
northern  Greece  (see  16.1),  the  central  and  eastern  Anatolian  varieties  fell  into  what 
till  recently  was  believed  to  be  terminal  decline.  In  2005,  however,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  descendants  of  Cappadocian  refugees  in  central  and  northern  Greece 
who  still  spoke  their  traditional  language  fluently.  The  position  of  Cappadocian  remains 
precarious,  but  it  is  certainly  not  yet  extinct  (see  Janse  (in  press)). 

By  contrast,  Pontus,  never  properly  occupied  by  the  Seljuks,  was  incorporated  into 
the  Ottoman  empire  only  after  the  fall  of  Trebizond  in  1461.  Thereafter,  the  large  and 
stable  Greek-speaking  population  of  this  important  region,  stretching  along  the  south¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  from  Inepolis  (Inebolu)  to  Ofis  (Of)  with  major  centres  at 
Aryiroiipolis  (Gumu?hane)  and  Trebizond  (Trabzon),  preserved  its  distinctive  identity 
and  its  language  with  some  success.  Even  after  the  deportations  of  1923,  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  Trebizond  were  obliged  to  employ  interpreters  to  work  with  the  remaining 
Muslim  Pontic  speakers  in  the  law  courts,  and  the  language  is  still  spoken  in  some 
villages  of  the  region  centred  on  Of  (see  Mackridge  1987,  1999).  Although  Turkish  is 
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now  the  sole  medium  of  education,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  villages  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  Turks,  the  adherence  to  Greek  is  remarkably  strong,  and  only  very  recently 
have  some  parents  come  to  the  view  that  a  knowledge  of  Pontic  may  be  an  impediment 
to  their  offspring’s  prospects  in  the  wider  world.  Thus  even  though  a  degree  of  bilin¬ 
gualism  is  now  routine,  some  women  remain  fluent  only  in  Greek  (known  as  romeika), 
and  even  the  youngest  still  speak  the  language  well.  Though  the  Pontic  dialects  of  refu¬ 
gees  and  their  descendants  spoken  in  Greece  have  been  subject  to  convergence  with 
the  standard  language,  and  had  already  been  affected  prior  to  1923  by  church  attend¬ 
ance  and  the  language  policies  of  the  Greek  state  implemented  through  local  schools, 
the  varieties  still  in  situ,  with  their  Muslim  speakers  cut  off  from  such  standardizing 
influences,  have  remained  in  a  more  ‘natural’  state,  growing  Turkish  influence  notwith¬ 
standing.  The  overall  result  is  a  family  of  dialects  which,  in  contrast  with  those  of 
Cappadocia,  still  present  a  rather  conservative  aspect. 

Quite  apart  from  the  stock  of  antique  vocabulary,  there  are  a  number  of  phonologi¬ 
cal  and  grammatical  archaisms  that  continue  the  medieval  speech  of  the  region: 

(18)  (a)  Retention  of  many  unstressed  initial  vowels,  including  the  syllabic 

augment,  where  standard  dialects  have  undergone  aphaeresis  (e.g.  ospttin 
for  atiLTL  ['spiti]  ‘house’,  from  Latin  hospitium);  note  too  the  absence  of 
synizesis  in  Ta  [-'ia]  etc. 

(b)  Survival  of  some  ancient  pronominal  forms:  e.g.  possessive  clitic  emon 
<  ancient  gen  pi  fiM-tov  [(h)8:m6:n]  ‘of  us’  in  place  of  standard  pa?  [mas], 
and  ancient  possessive  adjectives,  e.g.  temon  <  to  epov  [to  emon],  lit. 
‘the  my’,  in  emphatic  possessive/predicative  use  in  place  of  standard 
TO  8lk6  pou  [to  6i'ko  mu],  lit.  ‘the  own  of-me’;  this  latter  is  also  a 
feature  of  Cappadocian. 

(c)  Many  ancient/medieval  verb  forms  and  system  characteristics, 
including: 

(i)  2sg  imperatives  in  -son  continuing  ancient  aorist  forms,  where 
other  dialects  have  -ae  [-se]. 

(ii)  the  absence  of  the  /k-/  element  in  aorist  passives  (also  in 
Cappadocian),  thus  3sg  efoveOe  <  ancient  eifiopfiQp  [ep*’obE:t'^e:] 
for  standard  (f)o(3f|9T|Ke  [fo'viBice]  ‘s/he  was  afraid’. 

(iii)  retention  of  some  archaic  suppletions  such  as  fho:  enga  continuing 
ancient  (pepor.  fjueyKa  [p*’ero:/e:nei]ka],  ‘I  bring/1  brought’,  instead 
of  standard  cjiepvco:  e(pepa  [Terno/'efera]). 

(iv)  loss  of  the  ancient  perfect  system  has  not  been  made  good  by 
either  of  the  periphrastic  types  familiar  from  other  dialects 
(eX“  ypdipeL/exLo  ypappevo  ['exo  'yrapsi/'exo  yra'meno]),  suppor¬ 
ting  the  conclusion  that  spoken  Greek  of  the  early/middle  Byzantine 
periods,  prior  to  contact  with  Romance,  lacked  a  formal  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  category. 

(v)  use  of  the  ancient  passive  in  -oupai  [-'ume]  of  verbs  originally  in 
00)  [-00:];  these  have  been  replaced  by  formations  in  -ojyto  [-'ono] 
in  all  modern  dialects,  but  only  Pontic  (and  Cappadocian)  have 
failed  to  generalize  the  new  stem  form  to  the  passive. 
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(vi)  residual  retention  of  the  infinitive  (perfective  only),  though  appar¬ 
ently  only  in  dialects  still  spoken  in  Pontus,  and  sometimes  in 
modified  forms  (e.g.  with  the  addition  of  personal  endings). 

The  features  in  (i),  (ii),  (iv)  and  (vi)  correlate  with  mainstream  Medieval  Greek  ver¬ 
nacular  literature  and  provide  an  important  control  for  discriminating  between  living 
forms  and  learned  borrowings. 

One  further  feature  of  Pontic  (shared  also  by  Cappadocian)  that  is  standardly 
presented  as  an  archaism  is  the  pronunciation  in  certain  contexts  of  etymological 
-p-  as  [e]  rather  than  standard  [i]  (as  in  3sg  aorist  passive  efoveOe  <  ancient 
e(|)o(3f|0p  [ep*’obe:t*’e:J).  But  closer  inspection  gives  pause  for  thought.  The  most  obvious 
difficulty  with  this  theory,  apart  from  the  inherent  implausibility  of  an  explanation 
that  requires  us  to  believe  that  the  speech  of  this  important  part  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  unaffected  by  a  sound  change  completed  everywhere  else,  is  that  the  [i] -vowel  of 
standard  speech  is  often  represented  by  Pontic  [e]  even  where  the  source  of  [i]  is  spelled 
L,  CL,  OL  and  u,  i.e.  never  represented  the  sound  [e:]  even  in  Ancient  Greek.  Thus 
alongside  TreydS'  [pe'Yad]  ‘well’  (standard  irpyaSL  [pi'yadi]),  KkecfiTcs'  ['kleftes]  ‘robber’ 
(standard  KXe(f)Tps'  ['kleftis]),  vvcpe  ['nife]  ‘bride’  (standard  yij(f)p  ['nifi])  etc.,  we  also  find 
epopc()eaaa  ['emorfesa]  ‘beautiful  (fern)’  (the  standard  suffix,  though  not  used  in  these 
adjectives,  is  -taaa  [-issa]),  ovepov  ['oneron]  ‘dream’  (standard  oyetpo  ['oniro]), 
KoSearreya  [ko'despena]  ‘mistress  of  the  house’  (standard  OLKodecnroLya  jiko'despinaj), 
XeX^dpL  [lex'nari]  ‘oil  lamp’  (standard  Xux'^dp'^  [lix'nari])  etc.  (Oikonomidis  (1958)). 

It  seems  more  likely,  therefore,  that  this  is  another  manifestation  of  the  vowel- 
weakening  processes  that  also  result  (especially  in  immediately  post-tonic  syllables)  in 
the  loss  of  unstressed  [i]  and  [u].  Thus  similar  developments  appear  to  have  affected 
[o]  in  dXeyoy  [’aleyon]  ‘horse’  (standard  dXoyo  ['aloyo]),  and  ovepa  ['onema]  ‘name’ 
(standard  oyopa  ['onoma]).  It  is  characteristic  of  such  weakenings  that  they  do  not 
conform  to  fixed  rules  and  are  subject  to  both  variable  local  phonetic  conditioning 
and  extensive  analogical  levelling.  One  consequence  of  the  latter  is  the  secondary 
appearance  of  ‘weakened’  vowels  in  stressed  syllables,  e.g.  fern  (|(T|Xeaaa  [psi'lesa]  to 
masc  ipr]X6g  [psi'los]  ‘high’/‘tall’,  on  the  model  of  the  large  numbers  of  adjectives  where 
the  suffix  was  unaccented  (e.g.  fern  epopcjjeaaa  ['emorfessa]  ‘beautiful’).  We  may 
compare  the  situation  in  many  verb  paradigms,  e.g.  paepeuco  [mae'revo]  ‘I  cook’  (stand¬ 
ard  payeLpeuci)  [maji'revo])  alongside  imperfect  epaepeca  [ema'ereva]  (standard 
payeipeua  [ma'jireva]  etc.).  Furthermore,  the  absence  of  the  phenomenon  in  many 
varieties  where  the  [i] -vowel  is  stressed  appears  to  confirm  the  essentially  unpredictable 
character  of  these  developments  (cf.  ayopaciTfis'  fayoras'tis]  ‘buyer/shopper’,  aaKqTtjs' 
[ajci'tis]  ‘hermit’,  beside  KXe4)Tes'  ['kleftes]  ‘robber’,  ipevres'  ['pseftes]  ‘liar’),  though 
many  of  the  former  class  may  be  of  relatively  recent  learned  origin  and  so  unaffected 
by  earlier  developments. 

The  main  effect  of  detachment  from  the  mainstream,  however,  was  independent 
development,  and  there  are  many  striking  innovations: 

(19)  (a)  The  changes  of  unstressed  [ia/ea]  >  [se]  and  unstressed  [io/eo]  >  [ce], 

vowels  unknown  in  the  standard. 

(b)  Weakening  and/or  deletion  of  many  unstressed  vowels,  reminiscent  of 
the  northern  dialects  (see  below)  except  that  in  Pontic  the  effects  are 
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more  variable  and  loss  is  predominantly  confined  to  post-tonic  syllables 
(in  Cappadocian  to  final  syllables). 

(c)  ‘Columnar’  stress  in  adjectives  and  verbs,  even  where  this  breaks  the 
standard  rule  that  the  accent  must  fall  on  one  of  the  last  three 
syllables;  thus  eydpisa/eydpisame,  ‘I  loved’/‘we  loved’  beside  standard 
dydiTr|CTa/d'yaTTf|CTape  [a'Yapisa/aya'pisame]. 

(d)  Loss  of  the  imperfective/perfective  opposition  outside  the  indicative  in 
most  varieties,  with  exclusively  imperfective  forms  used  in  ‘subjunctive’ 
clauses. 

(e)  Uniform  post-verbal  positioning  of  clitic  pronouns,  even  where  the  verb 
complex  involves  negatives,  mood  markers  and  other  sentential  opera¬ 
tors;  the  accusative  also  replaces  the  ancient  dative  to  mark  the  indirect 
object  as  in  the  northern  dialects.  This  uniform  ordering  distinguishes 
Pontic  from  other  conservative  dialects  such  as  Cypriot,  Cretan  and 
Cappadocian,  which  have  similarly  favoured  post-verbal  position  after 
finite  verbs  but  have  also  retained  preverbal  position  in  the  context  of 
negatives  etc.  (in  the  medieval  fashion). 

(f)  The  beginnings  of  the  breakdown  of  the  gender  system,  involving  a 
distinction  into  epifiuxci  ['embzixa]  and  dipvxa  ['apsixa],  effectively  a 
distinction  between  ‘human’  and  ‘non-human’.  Modifiers  of  the  former 
in  the  plural  tend  to  adopt  masculine  forms,  while  modifiers  of  the  latter 
(with  the  partial  exception  of  immediately  preceding  definite  articles) 
take  neuter  forms  across  the  board.  Feminine  eiiipvxa  ['embzixa]  them¬ 
selves  sometimes  have  masculine  forms  in  the  plural  (at  least  as  variants), 
while  plural  difjvxa  ['apsixa],  if  not  already  neuter,  show  parallel  signs 
of  assimilating  to  neuter  declensional  patterns  (i.e.  with  accusative  forms 
serving  also  as  nominative,  and  sometimes  with  substitution  of  actual 
neuter  endings).  Consider  the  examples  below: 


i 

kali 

i 

jineces 

the  (masc 

good  (masc  the  (masc  women  (fern 

nom  pi) 

nom 

pi)  nom  pi) 

nom  pi) 

to 

kocinon 

i  kosara 

the  (neut  nom/ 

red  (neut  nom/ 

the  (fern  hen  (fem 

acc  sg) 

acc  sg) 

nom  sg)  nom  sg) 

ta 

palea 

ta  cerus 

the  (neut  nom/ 

old  (neut  nom/ 

the  (neut  nom/  times  (masc  nom/ 

acc  pi) 

acc  pi) 

acc  pi)  acc  pi) 

This  fundamental  split  in  the  declensional  system,  shared  also  by  Cappadocian,  was 
perhaps  initiated  by  the  local  transfer  in  antiquity  of  large  numbers  of  masculine  and 
feminine  inanimates  of  the  3rd  declension  to  the  neuter  paradigm  in  -lv  [-in],  and 
subsequently  accelerated  by  universal  use  of  neuter  possessive  adjectives  (prompted 
by  the  gender-invariant  form  of  corresponding  genitive  pronominal  possessives: 
e.g.  temon/temeteron  i  mfe  ‘the-my/our  the  daughter-in-law’),  a  development  which 
then  provided  a  model  for  other  adjectival  usage  (at  least  for  dtpvxa  ['apsixa]). 
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The  correspondence  with  Cappadocian,  despite  differences  of  detail  due  in  part  to  later 
Turkish  influence  on  the  latter,  points  strongly  to  an  earlier  period  when  the  two 
groups  formed  a  single  dialect  area.  The  initial  development  of  the  gender  system  along 
these  lines  clearly  had  nothing  to  do  with  Turkish,  which  has  no  grammatical  distinc¬ 
tions  based  on  animacy. 

Another  oddity  of  Pontic  is  that  masculine  nouns  of  the  2nd  declension  (the  type 
in  [-os])  show  the  ‘accusative’  ending  [-o(n)]  (some  dialects  retain  final  [-n],  others  do 
not)  in  subject  as  well  as  object  function  when  the  noun  in  question  is  definite,  and 
employ  the  ‘standard’  nominative  form  in  [-os]  only  when  a  subject  is  indefinite:  thus 
o  ftlo(n)/(mas)  ftlos  ‘the  friend’/‘(a)  friend’,  as  opposed  to  standard  o  (|>iXos'/  (eyas')  (jjtXos 
[o  'filos/('enas]  'filos].  In  Cappadocian,  the  regular  use  of  the  accusative  ending  was 
latterly  confined  to  definite  direct  objects,  with  an  associated  generalization  of  the 
nominative  form  to  indefinite  objects  (a  clear  case  of  Turkish  influence,  since  this  lan¬ 
guage  has  only  a  definite  object  marker).  But  there  were  also  residual  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  accusative  to  mark  definite  subjects,  which  again  points  to  an  early  common 
origin  (Dawkins  (1916:  94)).  The  original  basis  for  this  development  seems  to  have 
been  an  attempt  to  re-mark  the  definiteness  of  subjects  involving  human-denoting 
nouns  in  a  dialect  area  where  the  definite  article  with  nominative  forms  of  this  class 
was  increasingly  dropped  (with  some  spread  to  masculine  and  feminine  dipvxa  ['apsixa] 
if  they  retained  their  masc/fem  articles),  a  development  presumably  connected  with  the 
phonological  weakness  of  o/r|/oL  [o/i/i]  (recall  that  dtjjvxa  ['apsixa]  tended  to  acquire 
neuter  determiners  and  modifiers),  which  were  prone  to  crasis  or  loss  when  in  contact 
with  words  beginning  or  ending  in  a  vowel.  If  Thumb’s  attempt  to  link  the  change 
with  the  parallel  use  of  the  accusative  for  the  nominative  in  second-declension  nouns 
in  a  number  of  3rd-century  inscriptions  from  Cyprus  is  well-founded  (Thumb  (1906: 
258)),  the  phenomenon  may  once  have  characterized  the  whole  of  the  eastern  Koine. 
Whatever  the  original  motivation,  the  change  engendered  paradigm  interference  from 
both  3rd-declension  masculines  in  -toy  [-on]/gen  -oyo?  [-onos]  and  neuters  in  -oy  [-on], 
which  often  followed  the  model  of  the  neuters  in  -ty  [-'in]  where  the  gen  -iou  [-'iu] 
(without  synizesis)  had  developed  to  [-'i]  through  loss  of  unstressed  final  [u].  Thus 
we  find  (o)  XuKoy  [(o)  'likon]  ‘wolf’  with  gen  XuKoyos'  ['likonos],  or  (o)  dpGcoiroy 
[(o)  'arGopon]  ‘man’  with  gen  apGojTTL  [arGo'pi],  etc. 

The  tenacity  of  Greek  in  Pontus,  reflecting  its  status  as  a  majority  language  in  much 
of  the  region  for  more  than  2,000  years,  effectively  limited  the  impact  of  Turkish  to 
the  lexicon  and  phraseology,  but  the  scale  of  such  borrowing  far  exceeds  that  seen 
elsewhere  (other  than  in  Cappadocia).  Not  only  nouns  and  adjectives  but  also  verbs 
have  been  widely  borrowed  (the  last  involving  the  addition  of  -etjch  [-'evo]  to  the 
Turkish  present  stem:  e.g.  konusmak  [konujmak]  ‘to  speak’,  present  stem  konu§, 
giving  konusevo  ‘I  speak’).  The  erosion  of  the  Greek  lexicon  is  particularly  marked  in 
the  varieties  still  spoken  in  Turkey,  where  Turkish  phraseology  is  even  beginning  to 
introduce  Turkish  syntactic  structures.  For  example,  the  expressions  resim  gekmek 
[resim  ^ek'mek'],  lit.  ‘photograph  to-draw/pull’,  and  telefon  etmek  [telefon  etmek'],  lit. 
‘telephone  to-make’,  have  been  adopted  with  morphological  adaptation  of  the  noun 
and  substitution  of  the  corresponding  Greek  verb,  but  the  Turkish  verb-final  order  has 
also  been  retained:  resmm  esires?  ‘picture  did-you-draw/pull?’,  and  telefonin  ptsite 
‘telephone  make-2pl  (imp)’  (Mackridge  (1987:  135)).  The  dialects  of  the  Of  region 
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show  Other  signs  of  Turkish  influence  in  the  postposing  of  locative  and  directional 
adverbs  in  the  manner  of  the  agglutinative  suffixes  of  Turkish  (Mackridge  (1987:  133)): 

(20)  as  pame  si  Jek'ersun  d3an  (d3an  <  kuI  dyw  [c  'ano],  lit.  'and  up') 
let  we-go  to-the  Shekersu  up 

‘Let’s  go  up  to  Shekersu’ 

This  latter-day  assimilation  of  the  Pontic  dialects  still  spoken  in  Pontus  must  be  very 
similar  to  what  had  long  been  happening  to  the  dialects  spoken  in  central  Anatolia 
before  1922/3,  where  the  early  decline  of  Greek,  despite  this  having  once  been  a  fully 
integrated  part  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  is  already  revealed  in  a  document  dated  1437:^ 

(21)  ...  in  multis  partibus  Turcie  reperiuntur  clerici  ...  qui  portant  vestimenta 
infidelium  et  locuntur  linguam  ipsorum  et  nihil  aliud  sciunt  in  Greco  proferre  nisi 
missam  cantare  et  evangelium  et  epistolas.  (Neos  Ellinommmon  VII  (1910:  366)) 

‘...  in  many  parts  of  Turkey  (meaning  Anatolia)  clerics  are  to  be  found  ...  who  wear  the 
dress  of  infidels  and  speak  their  language  and  know  how  to  pronounce  nothing  in  Greek 
beyond  singing  the  mass  and  reciting  the  gospel  and  the  letters.’ 

None  the  less,  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  Greek  still  had  a  strong  presence 
in  Silli  north-west  of  Konya  (ancient  Ikonion),  in  Pharasa  and  other  villages  in  the 
region  drained  by  the  Venice  river  (some  100  km  south  of  Kayseri,  ancient  Caesarea), 
and  in  Cappadocia  proper,  at  Arabison  (Arapsu/Giil^ehir)  north-west  of  Nev?ehir 
(ancient  Nyssa),  and  in  the  large  region  south  of  Nev?ehir  as  far  down  as  Nigde  and 
Bor  (close  to  ancient  Tyana).  This  whole  area,  as  the  home  of  St  Basil  the  Great 
(329-79),  his  brother  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (335-94)  and  his  friend  St  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos  (330-89),  was  of  great  importance  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  but 
is  perhaps  most  famous  today  for  the  extraordinary  landscape  of  eroded  volcanic  tufa 
in  the  valleys  of  Goreme,  Ihlara  and  Soganh,  and  for  the  churches  and  houses  carved 
into  the  ‘fairy  chimneys’  to  serve  the  Christian  population  in  the  middle  ages.  Many 
of  the  rock  churches,  which  range  in  date  from  the  6th  to  the  13th  centuries,  contain 
magnificent  frescos.  Away  from  the  valleys,  some  of  the  villages  have  vast  underground 
complexes  containing  houses,  cellars,  stables,  refectories,  cemeteries  and  churches, 
affording  protection  from  marauding  Arabs  in  the  days  when  the  Byzantine  empire 
extended  to  the  Euphrates,  and  serving  later  as  places  of  refuge  from  hostile  Turkish 
raiders.  The  most  famous  of  these  are  at  Kaymakh  and  Derinkuyu,  formerly  the  Greek 
villages  of  Anaku  (Inegi)  and  Malakopi  (Melegob),  where  the  chambers  extend  down 
over  several  levels  to  depths  of  up  to  85  metres. 

By  the  time  of  Dawkins’  monumental  study  (1916),  the  speech  of  the  major  villages 
of  Cappadocia  (e.g.  Sinasos  (Mustafapasa))  had  already  been  influenced  by  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  ‘standard’  Greek  in  local  schools  (including  katharevousa,  see  chapter  16),  while 
that  of  many  others  (e.g.  in  Ferteki  (Fertek))  showed  considerable  Turkish  influence  in 
the  form  of  vowel  harmony  and  the  adoption  of  Turkish  syntactic  structures.  A  good 
example  is  provided  by  phrases  of  the  type  kams  kokusu  (from  Ulaga^,  lit.  ‘someone 
smell-his’,  where  a  morphologically  unmarked  possessor  precedes  rather  than  follows 
the  head  (as  in  Turkish)  and  the  head  itself  (a  Turkish  word)  is  marked  as  possessed 
in  the  Turkish  way  with  the  suffix  -(s)i  (complete  with  vowel  harmony).  Another 
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version  of  this  construction  involves  the  addition  of  Greek  -t  (a  truncation  of  the  3rd- 
person  possessive  tou  [tu]  used  without  gender  discrimination)  in  place  of  Turkish 
-(s)i,  e.g.  kasdp-bafi  semademenju-t  ta  tsoPa  (from  Floita),  lit.  ‘butcher  betrothed-his 
the  clothes’,  where  this  combines  with  the  Greek  genitive  ending  -ju,  originally  the 
neuter  -lou,  but  now  used  agglutinatively  for  all  genders  in  the  Turkish  fashion.  Other 
features,  such  as  the  use  of  the  2nd-declension  masculine  accusative  ending  -o(y)  [-o(n)] 
for  definite  objects  (with  nominative  -o?  [-os]  extended  to  mark  indefinite  objects), 
similarly  follow  the  Turkish  pattern,  while  the  treatment  of  adjectives,  with  neuter 
paradigms  fully  generalized,  confirms  the  massive  impact  of  genderless  Turkish  on  an 
already  destabilized  system.  Only  the  speech  of  the  remotest  areas  (e.g.  Axos  (Hasakoy) 
and  Pharasa  further  east),  where  schools  were  few  or  non-existent  and  Turks  rarely 
ventured,  proved  to  be  relatively  well  preserved. 

Abstracting  away  from  obvious  Turkisms,  Dawkins  concluded  (1916:  205-6)  that 
northern  and  eastern  Anatolia  must  once  have  formed  a  single  linguistic  area,  united 
by  such  ‘early’  innovations  as  the  development  of  a  gender/declensional  system  based 
on  the  distinction  between  epif^uxa  ['embzixa]  and  diljvxa  ['apsixaj  and  use  of  the 
accusative  of  2nd-declension  nouns  as  a  ‘definite  nominative’.  He  also  drew  attention 
to  the  shared  retention  of  archaisms  like  post-verbal  positioning  of  clitic  pronouns, 
ancient  possessive  adjectives,  an  aorist  passive  paradigm  without  -ko  [-ka],  and  the  old 
contracted  passive  in  -oupat  [-'umej  of  verbs  originally  in  -ooj  [-6o:].*  The  fact  that 
these  shared  characteristics  are,  or  once  were,  also  attested  in  insular  dialects  adjacent 
to  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  seen  as  evidence  for  a  wider  eastern  Koine  in 
the  early  middle  ages.  Possibly  significant  features  shared  with  Cypriot  include  the 
continued  use  of  the  article  as  a  relative  pronoun,  the  option  of  postposing  clitic  pro¬ 
nouns,  and  a  large  stock  of  vocabulary,  some  of  it  ancient,  that  is  not  in  use  elsewhere. 
We  should  recall,  however,  that  shared  retention  of  archaisms  is  not  a  compelling  basis 
for  linking  dialects  genetically  (cf.  1.3),  and  that  the  innovations  linking  Cypriot  with 
other  south-eastern  dialects  are  in  general  stronger.  This  does  not,  however,  automati¬ 
cally  invalidate  Dawkins’  hypothesis,  since  any  links  with  the  Asia  Minor  dialects  must 
have  been  early,  and  Cypriot  may  well  have  developed  independently  once  detached 
from  the  putative  eastern  Koine  area  by  the  effects  of  occupation. 

14,2,6  The  northern  dialects 

There  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  contemporary  ‘northern’  and  ‘southern’ 
dialects,  whereby  the  former  but  not  the  latter  exhibit  (rather  variably  instantiated) 
high-vowel  deletion  and  mid-vowel  raising:  i.e.  unstressed  ‘standard’  /i/  and  /u/  >  0, 
and  unstressed  ‘standard’  /e/  and  /o/  >  /i/  and  /u/.^  Such  varieties  are  still  spoken,  subject 
to  the  growing  impact  of  the  standard,  throughout  the  mainland  north  of  Attica,  as 
well  as  on  Thasos,  Lesbos,  Lemnos  and  Imbros  (which  now  belongs  to  Turkey),  and 
on  Samos  (in  the  southern  area,  but  repopulated  from  the  north  in  the  15th  century), 
cf.  Newton  (1972:  ch.  7),  Trudgill  (2003)). 

A  key  issue  is  the  dating  of  the  onset  of  these  changes  (see  Andriotis  (1933),  and 
the  papers  in  Symposio  (1977)).  Linkage  to  similar  developments  in  Thessalian  dialect 
in  the  3rd  century  bc  is  difficult  to  substantiate  while  the  interpretation  of  relevant 
forms  remains  uncertain.  Thus  even  though  there  is  potential  evidence  of  vowel  weak¬ 
ening  and  syncope  associated  with  the  shift  from  a  pitch  to  a  stress  accent  (see  1.4.4 
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(b)  and  cf.  Chadwick  (1993)),  it  is  far  from  clear  that  the  set  of  affected  vowels  and 
diphthongs  or  the  range  of  attested  outcomes  correlates  convincingly  with  the  familiar 
‘northern’  phenomena. 

Against  this  interpretation  we  may  note  that  consonants  palatalized  before  original 
/i/  are  retained  as  such  after  high-vowel  deletion,  but  that  there  is  no  corresponding 
palatization  before  the  secondary  /i/  (<  Id)  in  dialects  that  did  not  also  palatalize  con¬ 
sonants  before  Id.  This  points  to  a  considerable  delay  in  the  onset  of  high-vowel 
raising  vis-a-vis  palatalization,  since  otherwise  the  latter  would  have  applied  equally 
to  the  relevant  consonants  before  the  new  /i/.  The  relative  lateness  of  high-vowel 
raising  is  confirmed  when  we  examine  other  interacting  phenomena.  Thus  the  manner 
dissimilation  of  voiceless  obstruents  (i.e.  [stop  +  stop]  or  [fricative  +  fricative]  >  [frica¬ 
tive  +  stop],  cf.  11.6  (12)  for  details)  is  almost  unknown  in  the  secondary  consonant 
clusters  arising  from  high-vowel  deletion.  Similarly,  although  the  originally  voiceless 
plosives  that  find  themselves  adjacent  to  voiced  fricatives  are  voiced,  they  do  not 
themselves  normally  become  fricatives  (contrast  11.2  (5)).  Thus  koutl  [ku'ti]  ‘box’ 
typically  becomes  [kti]  rather  than  [xti],  and  TnyyaSi  [pi'yadi]  ‘well’  becomes  [byaS] 
rather  than  [vya6].  These  differences  distinguish  the  products  of  high -vowel  deletion 
very  clearly  from  original  clusters,  and  show  that  deletion  must  have  post-dated  the 
application  of  the  rules  of  manner  assimilation/dissimilation.  Since  we  already  know 
that  high-vowel  deletion  preceded  mid-vowel  raising  (otherwise  secondary  /i/  and  /u/ 
would  also  have  disappeared),  it  follows  that  the  manner  dissimilation  of  voiceless 
obstruents  and  the  manner  assimilation  of  voiced  obstruents  preceded  both  of  these 
processes.  We  have  examples  of  various  consonant  assimilations  and  dissimilations  in 
the  late  antique  papyri  (cf.  Gignac  (1976:  86-98,  165-77)),  and  we  know  that  the 
obligatory  manner  assimilation  of  voiced  plosives  to  voiced  fricatives  belongs,  at  the 
latest,  to  the  early  Byzantine  period  (see  11.2  (5)).  But  there  are  no  examples  of 
manner  dissimilation  in  voiceless  obstruent  clusters,  inevitably  in  the  case  of  the  frica¬ 
tives  [f,  0,  x],  given  their  late  development  from  aspirated  plosives  (cf.  6.4).^“  The 
modern  treatment  of  voiceless  clusters  is  therefore  a  product  of  the  medieval  period, 
and  since  the  developments  in  the  South  Italian  dialects  are  aberrant  vis-a-vis  the 
standard  pattern  ([pt],  [f0],  [kt],  [x0]  and  [s0]  all  >  [st]  in  Bovezika,  for  example),  it 
seems  the  completion  of  the  relevant  changes  took  place  after  this  part  of  the  Greek¬ 
speaking  world  had  become  detached  from  the  Byzantine  mainstream  by  the  Norman 
conquests.  They  are  therefore  conventionally  placed  in  the  later  middle  ages  (cf. 
Browning  (1983:  76)). 

Putting  these  various  observations  together,  we  obtain  the  following  chronology: 


(22) 


Y 

Time 


Manner  assimilation  of  voiced  obstruents 
Manner  dissimilation  of  voiceless  obstruents 
High-vowel  deletion 
Mid-vowel  raising 


(early  Byzantine) 
(post-1 1th  century) 


with  the  diagnostic  features  of  the  northern  dialects  of  Modern  Greek  placed  firmly  in 
the  period  after  c.  ad  1100.  This  ties  in  well  with  the  evidence  of  the  body  of  unaffected 
loanwords  in  the  language  of  Vlach  migrants,  who  settled  in  Epirus  and  the  Pindus 
between  the  8th  and  10th  centuries  (Andriotis  (1933)). 
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As  noted  above,  similar  changes  in  the  realization  of  vowels  also  characterized  the 
dialects  of  Silli,  Cappadocia  and,  at  least  in  part,  Pontus.  But  in  the  first  there  was 
only  raising  (chiefly  in  inflectional  endings),  in  Cappadocian  raising  and  deletion 
occurred  overwhelmingly  in  final  syllables,  and  in  Pontic  the  processes  were  restricted 
to  immediately  post-tonic  syllables.  These  rather  varied  restrictions  strongly  suggest 
that  we  are  dealing  with  independent  developments  of  relatively  recent  origin  in  the 
Asia  Minor  Koine  rather  than  with  a  single  process  directly  linked  to  the  northern 
developments  (cf.  Dawkins  (1916:  192-3)). 

14.3  Popular  Culture  in  the  Turkish  Period:  The  Folk  Songs 

Though  the  production  of  vernacular  literature  soon  came  to  an  end  in  Ottoman  Greek 
lands,  the  oral  tradition  of  folk  song  did  not.  Such  poems,  however,  were  not  uniquely 
characteristic  of  Ottoman  lands,  and  there  are  important  collections  from  the  whole 
of  the  Greek-speaking  world  that  bear  witness  to  the  vigour  and  relative  homogeneity 
of  popular  culture  in  the  centuries  before  independence. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  Greek  folk  songs  in  the  west  came  from  18th-  and  19th- 
century  travellers,  who  reported  the  existence  of  a  thriving  oral  tradition.  But  the 
conditions  prevailing  before  and  during  the  war  of  independence  inhibited  serious 
study,  while  many  intellectuals,  preoccupied  with  the  ‘language  question’  (see  chapter 
17),  saw  little  merit  in  this  manifestation  of  popular  culture.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
those  who  believed  a  national  language  could  be  built  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
spoken  language  of  the  people,  and  for  them  the  folk  songs  were  an  important  source 
for  the  study  and  development  of  ‘demotic’  Greek.  The  Heptanese  in  particular  had 
remained  a  major  centre  of  artistic  and  intellectual  endeavour,  and  Greece’s  national 
poet,  Dionysios  Solomos,  who  was  born  in  Zakynthos  (Zante)  and  later  resided  in 
Kerkyra  (Corfu),  was  among  the  advocates  of  this  solution  to  the  language  question. 
As  we  shall  see  (17.2),  Solomos  made  careful  use  of  aspects  of  the  folk-song  tradition 
in  his  efforts  to  redefine  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  revival  in  a  modern  European  way. 

Nineteenth-century  nationalism  and  the  search  for  a  modern  Greek  identity  provided 
fresh  impetus  to  the  study  of  folklore  by  encouraging  research  into  the  folk  songs  as 
evidence  for  an  unbroken  link  between  the  modern  Greek  world  and  its  Byzantine  and 
classical  heritage.  Though  much  of  the  debate  in  this  and  subsequent  periods  was  viti¬ 
ated  by  considerations  of  race  (e.g.  Fallmerayer’s  (1830,  1835,  1836)  ‘demonstration’ 
that  modern  Greeks  were  of  Slav  and  Albanian  stock),  the  collection  of  material  that 
began  at  this  time  preserved  a  great  deal  of  oral  poetry  from  oblivion.  N.G.  Politis  was 
the  dominant  figure  in  this  movement,  which  in  1909  acquired  its  own  journal 
Aaoypa<f)La  [laoYra'fia]  (‘Folklore’).  Politis’  collection  was  eventually  published  in 
1914  (with  many  subsequent  reprintings)  and  this  remains  the  principal  source,  though 
the  rapid  urbanization  of  Greece  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  many  rural  tradi¬ 
tions  in  the  period  after  the  Second  World  War  and  the  Greek  civil  war  (see  chapter  15) 
prompted  a  further  revival  of  interest,  and  eventually  led  to  the  publication  of  new  col¬ 
lections  (e.g.  loannou  (1986),  A.  Politis  (1981),  Saunier  (1983),  Papadopoulos  (1975)). 

Although  20th-century  advocates  of  demotic  made  much  of  the  linguistic  unity  of 
these  poems  in  an  effort  to  defend  their  position  against  accusations  from  linguistic 
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purists  that  there  was  no  single  spoken  language  to  provide  the  foundation  for  a  written 
standard,  their  assertion  of  the  pre-existence  of  a  common  popular  style  was  based  on 
citations  from  work  such  as  that  of  Politis  which  had  standardized  the  orthography 
and  in  part  the  grammar  of  the  collected  material.  Much  detailed  evidence  about  dialect 
diversity  in  the  late  medieval  and  early  modern  periods  was  therefore  lost  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  demotic  cause,  though  the  songs  still  provide  a  useful  supplementary  source 
of  information  about  developmental  trends  in  popular  spoken  Greek. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  elements  of  the  folk-song  tradition  go  far  back  into  the 
Byzantine  era,  and  the  existence  of  an  ‘akritic  cycle’,  thematically  related  to,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  the  inspiration  for,  the  epic  of  Digenes  Akrites,  has  already  been  discussed 
(cf.  8.4.3,  12.2.1).  These  and  a  number  of  other  short  lays  of  the  Byzantine  period 
(e.g.  The  Son(s)  of  Andronikos)  have  passed,  in  modified  form,  into  the  modern  folk 
tradition.  One  such  poem,  however,  the  lay  of  Armoures,  has  come  down  to  us  in 
manuscript  (two  copies,  the  earlier  dating  from  1461),  while  the  Escorial  version  of 
Digenes  Akrites  itself  may  constitute  an  adapted  compilation  of  five  such  lays  (Ricks 
(1990)).  Clearly  we  must  be  wary  of  supposing,  despite  traditional  views  to  the  con¬ 
trary  (e.g.  Kakridis  (1979)),  that  the  folk  tradition  represents  an  independent  channel 
of  transmission  (see  Beaton  (1980)).  Some  songs  were  written  down  and  reworked  by 
literate  poets  in  the  middle  ages,  and  these  versions  then  provided  fresh  inspiration  for 
oral  poets.  The  Cypriot  song  of  Azgoures,  for  example  (which  preserves  much  of  the 
plot  and  style  of  the  written  Armoures),  and  Cretan  songs  based  on  Chortatsis’  tragedy 
Erofili  show  that  oral  poems  could  spring  from  written  ones,  and  that  there  was  a 
complex  interaction  between  the  two  forms  of  poetic  production.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  some  of  the  akritic  songs  represent  oral  developments  of  poems  that  once  existed 
in  manuscript  form,  just  as  many  of  these  may  represent  literary  refinements  of  earlier 
oral  material.  Such  interaction  is  wholly  expected  given  a  poetic  sensibility  shaped  by 
the  common  use  of  the  political  verse  form  from  the  12th  century. 

The  tradition  also  includes  songs  dealing  with  historical  events,  e.g.  the  fall  of 
Adrianople  in  1361,  the  last  mass  in  Ayia  Sophia  in  1453,  or  with  particular  periods, 
e.g.  the  kleftic  ballads  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  songs  of  low  life  in  the 
towns  of  Asia  Minor  brought  to  Greece  by  refugees  after  1923  (rebetika),  songs  of  the 
Greek  resistance  during  the  Second  World  War  (anddrtika),  and  songs  of  the  National 
Organization  of  Cypriot  Fighters  (EOKA)  of  the  period  1955-60  (see  chapter  16).  The 
majority,  however,  are  timeless  accompaniments  to  the  central  events  of  human  life, 
dealing  inter  alia  with  work,  feasts,  customs,  emigration,  love,  marriage,  birth,  child¬ 
hood  and  death.  Some  longer  works  are  perhaps  better  described  as  ballads,  with 
stories  of  human  relationships  (paraloyes)  that  exhibit  a  more  elaborate  narrative  form 
presupposing  a  poetic  tradition  of  some  maturity.  Rhyme  is  not  ordinarily  employed, 
despite  its  obvious  potential  usefulness  for  the  oral  poet  as  an  aide-memoire,  though 
there  are  branches  of  the  tradition  that  did  use  it,  most  notably  those  of  the  Cretan 
rimadori  and  Cypriot  pyitdrides,  under  the  influence  of  written  poetry  exposed  to 
western  influences. 

The  songs  share  many  formal  characteristics,  including  the  predictable  absence  of 
learned  Greek  and,  despite  editorial  standardization,  the  continued  presence  of  dialec¬ 
tal  features.  The  formulaic  diction  and  standard  themes/motifs  are  typical  of  an  oral 
tradition,  as  is  the  ‘action-orientated’  style  which  eschews  descriptive  elaboration. 
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Enjambement  is  normally  avoided,  and  lines  are  typically  divided  into  two  (8  syllables 
+  7  syllables)  or  three  parts  (4  syllables  +  4  syllables  +  7  syllables)  with  much  repeti¬ 
tion  (or  contrasting)  of  words  and  parallelism  of  rhythm.  The  lullaby  in  (23)  illustrates 
these  features  very  clearly: 

(23)  KoLpficoD  aarpL,  Koipific^oc  auyfi,  KOLirficou  vlo  ((jeyydpL, 

Koipipcou  TTOU  va  ae  xotpri  o  vlo?  ttoc  9a  ae  irdpri. 

[ci'misu  as'tri,  II  ci'misu  av'ji,  II  ci'misu  po  feq'gari,  II 

Sleep  little-star,  sleep  dawn,  sleep  new  moon, 

ci'misu  pu  na  se  xa'ri  II  o  'pos  pu  0a  se  'pari.] 

sleep  that  may  you(acc)  enjoy  the  young-man  that  will  you(acc)  take 

‘Sleep  little  star,  sleep  dawn,  sleep  new  moon, 

sleep  so  that  the  young  man  who  will  marry  you  may  delight  in  you.’ 

Musically,  the  songs  are  monophonic,  and  many  types  are  traditionally  danced  to, 
with  the  leader  dragging  the  other  performers  in  a  line.  The  rhythms  (5/8,  7/8  and  9/8) 
and  scales  (making  use  of  intervals  greater  and  smaller  than  a  semitone)  give  a  rather 
oriental  feel  to  the  music,  though  we  should  beware  of  attributing  this  to  Turkish 
influence;  many  elements  from  ancient  Greek  and  early  Byzantine  secular  music  were 
adapted  by  the  Arabs,  taken  up  by  the  Turks,  and  then  reintroduced  into  Greek¬ 
speaking  lands  during  the  Ottoman  period. 

Despite  the  often  homely  themes,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  matter,  particularly 
in  the  longer  ballads,  may  be  decidedly  ‘other-worldly’.  Birds  talk  and  serve  as  mes¬ 
sengers,  the  dead  go  not  to  the  Christian  heaven  or  hell  but  to  the  grim  underworld 
of  antiquity  ruled  by  Charos  (the  ancient  Charon  who  ferried  souls  across  the  Styx), 
supernatural  intervention  is  commonplace,  and  many  apparently  ordinary  objects  are 
endowed  with  mystic  or  symbolic  significance.  All  of  this  has  a  powerful  distancing 
effect  vis-a-vis  the  real  world,  and  invests  the  stories  with  something  of  the  character 
of  the  ancient  Greek  myths  by  creating  a  framework  that  makes  possible  the  treatment 
of  otherwise  taboo  subjects. 

The  song  in  (24)  comes  from  Arachova  near  Delphi  and  is  entitled  Charos  and  the 
Shepherd  ([o  'xaros  c  o  tso'panis]).  Though  first  published  in  1860,  its  origins  clearly 
go  back  into  the  Ottoman  period: 

(24)  O  Xdpo9  KOL  o  TaoTrdvTis' 

To  pXeiTeLS'  kclvo  to  [3ouv6  ttoo  'vai  kul  peya, 

TTOx'  avTapouXa  o'TTiy  Kopcjjf)  Kal  Karaxvia  ott]  pi^a; 

ATTeKCLva  KaTepaLve  evas  vreXf)  kcp/yTTis', 

(j)epyeL  to  (peai  tou  OTpapd  kol  Toy  yapird  OTpipp/yo. 

Kl  o  Xdpo?  Toy  e  ptyXi oey  otto  ifilXfi  paxooXa,  5 

Pyf|Ke  KQL  Toy  airdyTTioe  o’  eya  OTCyo  ooKdKL. 

”KaXT|pepa  oou,  Xdpo  pou."  -  "KaXoJS'  Toy  Toy  XePeyTT|. 

AePeyTT|,  TTOuSev  epxeaai,  Xe^eyTTi,  Trod  TrayatyeLS';" 

'"yu  'tto  to  TTpopaT  epxopar,  oto  oitltl  poy  TOyaryw, 

irdyu  ya  udpu  to  rlrvipi  kol  TTiato  ya  yoptou."  10 
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”Ae(3eyTT|,  |j.'  eareiXe  o  Bios'  va  irdpco  Tr|V  oou." 

"A'lxus'  appcoaria  ki  a(|)oppf|  iJi'JX’n  Sev  irapaS'iSco. 

Fia  e^ya  va  TraXetJioupe  ae  pappapevi’  aXcovi, 

KL  ay  yiKpaeis',  Xdpo  pou,  ya  irdpeis'  Tpy  iliuxA 
KL  ay  ae  yiKfiaoj,  Xdpo  poy,  ya  irdpu  TT|y  iliuxA  ffou." 

TTiaaTTiKay  Kal  vaXetpave  Svo  vvxres'  kul  Tpeis-  popes', 

KL  auToO  Tpy  TpiTp  Tpy  ayyf|  KovTd  aro  yiopa  yiopa 
cjiepy'  o  Xe|3eyTT|s'  pia  (3oXd,  tot  Xdpoy  KaKoc|)dyp, 
aa'  Ta  paXXid  Toy  dSpa^e,  arp  ypy  Toy  a(3poyTdeL, 
aKow  TO  vLov  Ktti  |36yyL^e  Kai  fiapvavaaTevdCeL' 

"'Aae  pe,  Xdpo  p',  doe  pe  Tpeis'  popes'  Kai  Tpeis'  yuxTes" 

Tos'  6w)  ya  cjidyu  Kai  ya  ttiu,  Tp  pid  ya  aepyiayiau, 
ya  irdw  va  8lu  tows'  cjiiXous'  pou,  ya  Siu  Kai  tows'  8lkows'  pow, 

TToxu  ywyaiKa  irapayid,  Kai  x^lpa  8ey  TPs'  TrpeTrei, 

TToxu  Kai  8w6  piKpowTOLKa,  KL  opcjidyia  8ey  tows'  TTpoTroL, 

TTOXU  Ta  TTpOpCLT’  dKOWpa  KaL  to  TWpL  OTO  Kd8L." 

Kl  awTow  KowTd  oto  8eLXLy6  tow  KaTa(3dy'  o  Xdpos'. 

Passow  (1860: 


[to  'vlepis  'cino  to  vu'no  pu  ne  psi'lo  ce  'meya, 

It  you-scc  that  the  mountain  that  is  high  and  big, 
pox  anda'rula  stip  gor'fi  ce  katax'jia  sti  'riza. 
that-has  storm/mist  at- the  summit  and  mist/haze  at-thc  root? 
a'pecina  ka'tevene  'enas  de'li  le'vendis, 

From-therc  descended  a  bold  young-man, 

'ferni  to  'fesi  tu  stra'va  ce  top  yam'ba  stri'meno. 
he-worc  the  fez  of-him  crooked  and  the  cloak  twisted, 
c  o  'xaros  ton  e'viylisen  apo  psi'li  ra'xula, 

And  the  Charos  him  kcpt-watch-for  from  high  ridge, 

'vjice  ce  ton  ap'andise  s  ena  ste'no  so'kaci. 

camc-out  and  him  met  at  a  narrow  lane, 

kali'mera  su,  'xaro  mu.  ka'los  ton  ton  le'vendi. 
‘Good-day  to-you,  Charos  of-mc.’  ‘Welcome  him  the  young-man. 
le'vendi,  'puOen  'er^ese,  le'vendi  pu  pa'jenis. 

Young-man,  whence  you-comc,  young-man  where  you-go?’ 

yo  po  ta  'provat  'erxome,  sto  'spiti  mu  pa'jeno, 

‘I  from  the  sheep  I-comc,  to-thc  house  of-mc  I-go, 

'payo  na  'paro  to  pso'mi  ce  'piso  na  ji'riso. 

I-go  that  I-takc  the  bread  and  back  that  I-rcturn.’ 
le'vendi,  m  'estile  o  Bjos  na  'paro  tim  bzi^i  su. 
‘Young-man,  me  sent  the  God  that  I-takc  the  soul  of-you.’ 

'6ixos  a'rostja  c  afor'mi  psi'li  6em  bara'6i6o. 

‘Without  illness  and  reason  soul  not  I-surrendcr. 

ja  'evya  na  pa'lepsume  se  marma'reji  a'loni. 

Just  comc-out  that  wc-wrcstlc  on  marble  threshing-floor, 
c  am  me  ni'cisis,  'xaro  mu,  na  'paris  tim  bzi'pi  mu, 
and  if  me  you-bcat,  Charos  of-mc,  will  you-takc  the  soul  of-mc, 
c  an  se  ni'ciso,  'xaro  mu,  na  'paro  tim  bxi'^i  su. 
and  if  you  I-bcat,  Charos  of-mc,  will  I-takc  the  soul  of-you.’ 


15 
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pjas'tikan  ce  pa'lepsane  6jo  'nixtes  ce  triz  'meres, 

They-came-to-blows  and  wrestled  two  nights  and  three  days, 
c  af'tu  tin  'driti  tin  av'ji  kon'da  sto  'joma  'joma 
and  then  the  third  the  dawn  near  to-the  noon  noon 
fern  o  le'vendis  mjia  vo'la,  tu  'xaru  kako'fani, 
brings  the  young-man  a  blow,  to-the  Charos  it-seemed-bad, 
ap  ta  ma'Xa  ton  'aSrakse,  sti  'jin  don  avron'dai, 
by  the  hair  him  he-grasped,  to-the  ground  him  he-slams, 
a'kun  do  jion  ce  'voggize  ce  varjanaste'nazi. 

they-hear  the  youth  and  he-groans  and  sighs-heavily. 

'ase  me,  'xaro  m,  'ase  me  triz  'meres  ce  triz  'nixtes. 

‘Grant  me,  Charos  of-me,  grant  me  three  days  and  three  nights, 

tez  6jo  na  'fayo  ce  na  pjo,  ti  mjia  na  serja'niso. 

The  two  that  I-eat  and  that  I-drink,  the  one  that  I-go-for-a-walk, 
na  'pao  na  6jo  tus  'filuz  mu,  na  6jo  ce  tuz  6i'kuz  mu, 

that  I-go  that  I-see  the  friends  of-me,  that  I-see  and  the  own(people)  of-me, 

'poxo  ji'neka  para'jia,  ce  'gira  6en  dis  'prepi, 

(I-)who-have  wife  very-young,  and  widow(hood)  not  her  suits, 

'poxo  ce  6jo  mi'krutsika,  c  or'fajia  6en  dus  'prepi, 
who-have  and  two  little-children,  and  orphanhood  not  them  suits, 

'poxo  ta  'provat  'akura  ce  to  ti'ri  sto  'ka6i. 
who-have  the  sheep  unsheared  and  the  cheese  in-the  tub.’ 
c  af'tu  kon'da  sto  Sili'no  tog  gata'van  o  'xaros  ] 

And  then  near  to-the  afternoon  him  struck-down  the  Charos. 

‘Do  you  see  that  great  high  mountain,  with  a  storm-cloud  at  its  summit  and  heat-haze  at 
its  base?  From  there  a  bold  young  man  came  down;  he  wore  his  fez  at  an  angle  and  his 
cloak  twisted  back.  But  Charos  kept  watch  for  him  and  met  him  in  a  narrow  lane.  “Good 
day,  Charos.”  “Welcome,  young  man.  Young  man,  where  are  you  coming  from;  young 
man,  where  are  you  going?”  “I  am  coming  from  my  sheep,  I  am  going  home;  I  am  going 
to  eat  my  bread  and  then  return.”  “Young  man,  God  sent  me  to  take  your  soul.”  “I  will 
not  surrender  my  soul  without  illness  or  good  cause.  Just  come  out  to  wrestle  on  the 
marble  threshing-floor,  and  if  you  beat  me,  Charos,  you  may  take  my  soul,  and  if  I  beat 
you,  Charos,  I  will  take  your  soul.”  They  came  to  blows  and  wrestled  for  two  nights 
and  three  days,  and  then  on  the  third  day,  quite  close  to  mid-day,  the  young  man  landed 
a  blow;  Charos  grew  angry,  grabbed  him  by  the  hair  and  slammed  him  to  the  ground; 
and  they  heard  the  young  man  groan  and  sigh  aloud:  “Grant  me,  Charos,  grant  me 
three  days  and  three  nights;  the  two  that  I  may  eat  and  drink,  the  one  that  I  may  make 
a  journey,  that  I  may  go  to  see  my  friends,  to  see  my  family.  I  have  a  young  wife  who 
does  not  deserve  widowhood,  I  have  young  children  who  do  not  deserve  an  orphan’s  lot, 

I  have  sheep  unshorn  and  cheese  in  the  tub.”  And  then  close  to  evening  Charos  cast  him 
down.’ 

This  is  a  fully  fledged  modern  text  but  such  are  the  changes  between  the  popular  Greek 
of  the  past  and  the  standard  language  of  the  20th  and  21st  centuries  (see  chapter  17) 
that  certain  elements,  independently  of  generic  conventions,  now  contribute  to  an  air 
of  rustic  ‘old-world  charm’  that  would  not  have  been  perceptible  in  earlier  times.  Note 
the  regular  co-ordination/parataxis  (e.g.  in  line  20  okouv  [a'kun]  ‘they  hear’  is  followed 
by  KQL  [ce],  ‘and’),  the  old-fashioned  and  often  affective  vocabulary  (including  diminu- 
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lives  like  avTap-ouXa  [anda'rula]  (1.  2)  ‘little  storm’  and  (iLKp-ouTaiKa  [mi'krutsika]  (1. 
25),  ‘little  ones’),  and  dialectal  forms  and  characteristics  such  as  columnar  stress  in 
plural  verb  paradigms  (3pl  TtLaoTriKav  [pja'stikan]  (1.  16)  for  standard  TTLaoTriKay  ['pjas- 
tikan]),  TTayaiyaj  [pa'jeno]  (11.  8,  9)  for  standard  TTriyaLvcii  [pi'jeno],  and  htto  [6jo]  (1.  23) 
for  ‘standard’  8to  [6oJ.  Note  too  such  apparent  archaisms  as  neuter  sg  peya  [’meya]  (1. 
1),  ‘great’,  instead  of  peydXo  [me'yalo],”  which  in  fact  survived  as  a  regional  variant 
into  the  early  20th  century  (Thumb  (1912:  69)).  Similarly,  the  3sg  aorist  passive 
KaKoc()dyr|  [kako'fani]  (1.  18)  lacks  the  expected  -kc  [-ce]  formant,  but  we  should  note 
that  Makriyannis  (see  14.1)  also  avoids  this  extension  in  3sg  forms,  confirming  that 
the  short  forms  remained  in  use  locally  (cf.  (lie)  above  for  Cretan),  and  that  the  final 
standardization  of  the  long  forms,  despite  their  first  appearance  in  medieval  vernacular 
texts,  belongs  to  the  late  19th/20th  centuries. 

There  are  no  Turkish  elements  in  early  classics  like  The  Last  Mass  in  Ayta  Sophia 
or  The  Bridge  of  Arta,  but  no  oral  tradition  can  remain  creative  without  periodically 
absorbing  elements  from  contemporary  speech.  A  striking  feature  of  this  song,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  large  number  of  Turkish  loans:  raoirdvris'  [tso'panis]  ‘shepherd’  <  goban 
[tjoban];  vTe\f|(s-)  [de'li(s)]  ‘brave’  (to  the  point  of  foolhardiness)  <  deli  [deXi]  (an  early 
borrowing,  as  the  modern  sense  in  both  languages  is  ‘insane’);  Xe|3evTr|S’  [le'vendis]  ‘fine 
young  man’  <  levend  [Xevend]  (now  obsolete  in  Turkish,  again  pointing  to  an  early 
loan);  (peoL  [Tesi]  ‘fez’  <  fes  [fes];  and  aoKdKi  [so'kaci]  ‘(back-)street’  <  sokak  [sokak]. 

In  general,  however,  key  characteristics  of  the  ‘demotic’  foundation  of  standard 
Modern  Greek  are  well-represented.  The  orthography,  for  example,  reflects  normal 
pronunciation  in  its  treatment  of  elision/crasis,  final  -v  [-n]  and  synizesis,  clitic  pro¬ 
nouns  are  fixed  in  position  before  finite  verb  forms  even  in  main  clauses  (11.  1,  6,  11, 
etc.),  and  vd  [na]  +  subjunctive  has  replaced  any  lingering  complement  infinitives  (1. 
10).^^  In  similar  vein,  the  prepositional  repertoire  has  been  reduced,  with  the  survivors 
governing  the  accusative  and  subject  to  adverbial  specification,  while  the  complemen¬ 
tizer  TToiJ  [pu]  now  provides  the  sole  method  for  introducing  a  relative  clause  (11.  2,  24, 
25,  26). 

The  existence  of  a  literary  tradition  partly  reflecting  the  development  of  demotic 
Greek  was  an  important  source  of  inspiration  for  those  who  sought,  during  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries,  to  develop  a  written  standard  on  the  basis  of  contemporary  spoken 
Greek.  The  fact  that  the  standard  language  of  today,  spoken  and  written,  has  become 
quite  distanced  from  this  demotic  tradition  is  due  to  the  influence  of  traditional  written 
forms  of  Greek  and  above  all  of  katharevousa.  The  background  to  the  ‘language  ques¬ 
tion’  in  the  later  years  of  the  Turkish  period  is  therefore  considered  in  chapter  15,  and 
its  subsequent  development  and  final  resolution  are  presented  in  chapter  17,  following 
a  brief  historical  introduction  to  modern  Greece  (chapter  16). 


Notes 

1  Since  we  are  now  dealing  indisputably  with  modern  Greek,  the  contemporary  monotonic 
system  of  accentuation  (actually  adopted  in  1982)  will  be  employed  henceforth. 

2  The  voiceless  affricate  in  Greek  is  due  to  the  misapprehension  that  the  voicing  in  phrases 
like  aTT|v  Taeirri  [stin  ’dzepi]  ‘in- the  pocket’  was  due  to  the  final  nasal  of  the  preceding 
article  rather  than  an  inherent  property  of  the  original  word. 
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3  In  Turkish  the  normally  voiced  affricate  is  devoiced  after  a  voiceless  consonant,  and  bor¬ 
rowings  and  new  formations  in  Greek  reflect  this  (e.g.  |j,TTOijfonxTaf|S'  [buzux'tsis]  ‘bouzouki 
player’  etc.)- 

4  Some  of  the  best  evidence  for  continuity  is  the  small  number  (c.25)  of  possible  ‘Doric’ 
survivals,  e.g.  dsamo  ‘unmarked’,  land  ‘trough/vat’,  nasida  ‘island’,  all  with  [-a-]  where 
Attic-Ionic  had  [-e:-]  (>  Koine  [-i-]). 

5  The  scribes  of  this  area  were  well-known  for  the  quality  of  their  copies  of  the  ancient  tragic 
poets,  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  Grottaferrata  manuscript  of  Digenes  Akrites 
was  copied  in  the  Terra  d’Otranto. 

6  Tombaidis’  (1977)  arguments  that  the  Pontic  infinitive  is  a  fiction  appear  not  to  apply  at 
least  to  the  speech  of  this  area. 

7  The  absence  of  Italian  loanwords  (apart  from  those  that  entered  via  Turkish  or  much  later 
through  the  teaching  of  standard  Greek)  confirm  the  isolation  of  the  region  after  the  12th 
century. 

8  We  should  note,  however,  that  the  dialects  of  Pontus  and  the  Pharasa  region  are  sometimes 
linked  together  to  the  exclusion  of  Cappadocian  proper  (e.g.  only  the  former  pair  lack 
synizesis  and  use  negatives  derived  from  ancient  ou{k)  [u(k)]). 

9  There  are  also  some  areas  of  the  northern  mainland  where  the  spoken  dialects  (so-called 
semi-northern  varieties)  do  not  display  the  full  range  of  unstressed  vowel  raising  and  dele¬ 
tion,  while  the  Greek  spoken  in  southern  Albania  is  apparently  of  southern  type  in  its 
vocalism. 

10  Note  in  this  connection  that  the  widely  attested  early  loss  of  aspiration  in  (p,  0,  x  [p**,  t*', 
k'']  after  [s],  which  partly  mimics/anticipates  the  effects  of  the  more  general  process  of 
manner  dissimilation,  is  in  origin  a  distinct  phenomenon  (see  11.6  (12)). 

11  Formed  by  regularization  of  the  ancient  paradigm,  which  lacked  the  extended  root  in  -Xo- 
[-lo-]  in  masculine  and  neuter  nom/acc  sg. 

12  This  construction  also  retains  its  final  function  (11.  11,  22,  23),  and  its  subjunctive  and 
future  uses  in  main  clauses  (11.  14,  15).  This  last  is  a  clear  marker  of  the  genre,  with  its 
roots  in  the  usage  of  the  middle  ages.  It  has  long  been  superseded  by  6a  [9a]  in  the  modern 
standard. 
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15.1  Continuity 

As  we  have  seen,  the  use  of  the  developing  local  dialects  for  writing  became  routine 
in  areas  that  remained  for  a  time  under  western  control.  Though  the  use  of  vernacular- 
based  and  more  traditional  varieties  of  written  Greek  usually  continued  side  by  side, 
the  latter  became  restricted  to  learned  debate  and  ecclesiastical  administration  as  the 
prestige  and  range  of  the  vernacular  increased. 

Within  the  devastated  Greek-speaking  communities  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  however, 
there  was  little  room  for  the  kind  of  satirical  and  romantic  vernacular  literature  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Komnenian  and  Palaiologan  periods,  and  the  surviving  forms  of  writing 
continued  to  employ  archaizing  styles  as  before,  a  situation  reinforced  by  the  belief  of 
the  intelligentsia  and  the  clergy  that  fate  had  cast  them  in  the  role  of  guardians  of  the 
national  heritage. 

None  the  less,  the  more  privileged  Greek  speakers  both  inside  and  outside  the  empire 
continued  to  travel,  at  first  mainly  for  educational  purposes  (to  the  west  to  study  and 
to  Ottoman  lands  to  teach)  but  later  also  on  business,  as  the  empire  began  to  trade 
with  the  expanding  economies  of  Russia  and  western  Europe.  As  noted  in  chapter  14, 
semi-normalized  educated  varieties  of  both  spoken  and  written  Greek  continued  to  be 
used,  and  the  tendency  towards  greater  regional  differentiation  did  not  greatly  affect 
the  higher  forms  of  the  language  in  at  least  the  core  Greek-speaking  regions. 

Day-to-day  administration  generally  employed  middle  rather  than  strictly  classiciz¬ 
ing  styles,  continuing  the  Byzantine  practice  of  blending  a  restricted  set  of  ancient 
morphological  characteristics  into  a  comparatively  simple  syntactic  structure  reflecting 
the  contemporary  norms  of  word  order  and  incorporating  many  contemporary  con¬ 
structional  realizations  (cf.  10.8).  This  form  of  the  written  language  continued  to 
serve  as  a  standard  for  most  practical  purposes,  and  it  was  sometimes  convenient 
even  for  the  Ottoman  sultan  (as  for  the  Venetians)  to  employ  it  as  a  diplomatic 
language.  The  following  early  example  is  an  extract  from  a  treaty  of  1450  between 
Mehmet  II  (the  Conqueror  to  be)  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  St  John 
on  Rhodes: 
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(1)  Eyu  o  neyaj  auGeyrris'  kol  neyas'  ajiTipas'  aouXTavo?  o  MexeM-eT-ireXs'  ...  opyuu 

ELS'  Toy  9e6y  tou  oopayol)  kol  tt|S'  yris'  kol  els'  tov  peyay  T|puy  TTpo(j)fiTT|y  Toy 

MompeB  kol  elj  to  enTd  powdcJjLa,  to  exopey  kol  opoXoyodpey  T|peL9  ol  poyoooXpdyoL, 

KOL  OL?  TOO?  EKOToy  pKoaoTeouapeLS'  XLXLdSa?  Tpo<|)f|Tas'  Toy  Good  kol  sis'  TT|y  CwT|y 

pou  KOL  ELS'  Tpy  CwTiy  Tuv  TTaidLuy  poo  ...  Kttl  opydo)  ELS'  Toy?  dyuGEy  yEypappEyoy? 

opKoy?,  OTL  ya  exu  aydirriy  pETd  Toy  TiaTpos'  Tps"  acfiEyTELOS'  poy,  Toy  pEydXoy 
patoTopos-  P68oy,  kol  ttote  Kayptay  ^pptay  va  pT|8Ey  Toy  iTOLf|aw  ...  (Miklosich  and 
Muller  (1860-90:  III,  286)) 

[e'yo  o  'meyas  af'Oendis  ce  'meyas  ami'ras  sul'tanos  o  mexe'met-beis  ... 

I  the  great  lord  and  great  emir  Sultan  the  Mehmet-Bey  ... 

om'nio  is  ton  Oe'on  tu  ura'nu  ce  tiz  jis  ce  is  tom  'meyan  imon  pro'fitin 

1-swear  by  the  god  of-the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  by  the  great  of-us  prophet 

ton  mu'ameO  ce  is  ta  e'pta  mu'safja,  ta  'exomen  ce  omolo'yumen 

the  Mohammed  and  by  the  seven  musafia,  which  we-have  and  confess 

i'mis  i  musurmani,  ce  is  tus  eka'ton  ikosi'tesaris  gi'AaSas  pro'fitas 

we  the  Muslims,  and  by  the  hundred  twenty-four  thousands  prophets 

tu  Oe'u  ce  is  tin  zo'in  mu  ce  is  tin  zo'in  tom  be'Siom  mu  ...  ce  om'nio 

of-the  god  and  by  the  life  of-mc  and  by  the  life  of-the  children  of-mc  ...  and  I-swear 

is  tus  'anoOen  jeygra'menus  'orkus,  oti  na  'exo  a'yapin  meta  tu 

by  the  above  written  oaths  that  will  1-have  affection  with  the 

pa'tros  tis  afen'diaz  mu,  tu  me'yalu  ma'istoros  'ro6u,  ce  po'te 

father  of-the  honour  of-me,  the  Grand  Master  of-Rhodes,  and  never 

ka(m)'mian  zi'mian  na  mi'den  dom  bi'iso  ...] 

no  harm  will  not(hing)  him  1-do  ... 

‘I  the  great  lord  and  great  emir  Sultan  Mehmet  Bey  . . .  swear  by  the  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  by  our  great  prophet  Mohammed,  and  by  the  seven  musafia  (copies  of  the 
Koran)  that  we  Muslims  hold  and  profess  our  faith  on,  and  by  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  prophets  of  God,  and  by  my  life,  and  by  the  life  of  my  children,  . . .  and  I 
swear  by  the  oaths  written  above  that  I  shall  have  affectionate  relations  with  my  (maj¬ 
esty’s)  father,  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes,  and  that  I  shall  never  do  him  any  harm  ...’ 

The  syntax  is  basically  that  of  Modern  Greek,  and  distinct  in  its  simplicity  from  the 
elaborate  patterns  of  belletristic  writing,  replete  with  archaic  categories  and  construc¬ 
tions.  Note  in  particular  the  two  ya  [na]-futures  (regular  then,  though  now  chiefly  a 
marker  of  the  demotic/folk  tradition),  the  negative  polarity  items,  and  the  fully  devel¬ 
oped  character  of  the  verbal  complex  (modality  +  negation  +  clitic  +  verb),  alongside 
the  use  of  contemporary  vocabulary,  including  Romance  and  Turkish  loans. 

None  the  less,  the  orthography  and  morphology  of  words  with  an  ancient  pedigree 
still  reflect  the  conventions  of  the  written  Koine:  final  -v  [-n]  is  consistently  noted  and 
synizesis  is  not  represented  (though  conservative  pronunciations  may  still  have  been 
current  in  the  educated  spoken  language),  while  the  genitive  of  Ist-declension  mascu¬ 
lines  is  in  -Oil  [-u]  not  -r|  [-i]  (auOeyTou  [af'Gendu]),  and  3rd-declension  consonant-stems 
have  genitives  in  -og  [-os]  ('rraTpos'  [pa'tros],  though  see  below).  Note  too  opyucu 
[om'nio]  rather  than  popular  opojyo)  [o'mono],  gen  r|pojy  [i'mon]  rather  than  epojy 
[e'mon]  (or  acc  epds-  [e'mas]),  the  relative  pronoun  to  [ta]  rather  than  6ttou/(o)ttou  ['opu/ 
(o)pu],  perd  [me'ta]  +  gen  rather  than  pe  [me]  +  acc,  and  the  formulaic/learned 
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expression  tou?  duoiSev  'yeYpapiieyous'  opKou?  [tus  'anoBen  jeygra' menus  ’orkus], 
complete  with  its  archaic  adverb  in  -9ev  [  Ben]  and  reduplicated  perfect  passive  parti¬ 
ciple  (at  the  end  of  the  document  there  is  a  similarly  formulaic  use  of  ev  erei  [en  'etij 
‘in  the  year’,  with  archaic  ev  [en]  +  obsolete  dat). 

The  bilingual  writer  is,  however,  prone  to  occasional  lapses;  e.g.  riKOCTUTeaaapeis' 
for  eLKoaiTeaaapeLS-  [ikosi'tesaris],  a  form  which  also  shows  modern  -eis-  [-is]  for  clas¬ 
sical  -es"  [-es]  under  the  influence  of  Tpel?  [tris]  ‘three’.  The  appearance  in  a  later  part 
of  the  text  of  innovative  Ist-declension  nominatives  (TTarepas'  [pa'teras]  ‘father’, 
pataTopas'  [ma'istoras]  ‘master’)  is  a  similar  concession  to  the  spoken  language,  and 
this  may  well  indicate  that  the  genitive  in  -o?  [-os]  (rraTppos-  [pa'tros],  locally  preserved 
in  some  modern  dialects)  was  still  a  feature  of  the  dialect  of  the  writer;  it  is  significant 
that  such  forms  are  the  only  ones  given  in  Sofianos’  grammar  (see  14.2.2).  Items  such 
as  TToXepto  [pole'mo]  ‘do’  (rather  than  ‘fight’,  cf.  Machairas’  chronicle,  12.4.2), 
8l8(x)  ['3i6o]  ‘give’  (cf.  11.8.5  (a)),  and  the  extended  demonstrative  auTovdiv  [afto'non] 
‘of  these’  (cf.  11.7.8  (d))  also  appear  in  later  parts  of  the  document. 

The  admixture  of  vernacular  morphology  perhaps  reflects  the  educational  level  of 
the  writer  as  much  as  the  practical  character  of  the  document,  but  from  examples  of 
this  kind  we  can  observe  the  way  in  which  the  written  Koine  evolved  through  a  process 
of  retarded  compromise  with  the  spoken  language.  Once  a  given  grammatical  or  lexical 
innovation  had  entered  educated  speech,  it  also  began  to  infiltrate  the  more  basic 
written  styles,  and  if  it  then  became  fully  established  in  the  higher  spoken  registers,  it 
might  eventually  compete  with,  and  replace,  its  conservative  equivalent  in  all  but  the 
highest  official  and  literary  styles. 

A  related  middle  style  continued  to  be  used  for  official  purposes  throughout  the 
Ottoman  period.  Consider,  for  example,  the  following  piece  of  legislation  from  Moldavia, 
dated  1788.  In  the  interests  of  communicative  efficiency,  the  dative  is  avoided  and 
inflected  participles  are  used  only  adjectivally  (and  then  rarely),  while  established  and 
familiar  loanwords  (from  Turkish,  Italian  and  Romanian)  again  appear  freely: 

(2)  IlepL  Tou  auOevTLKOu  AipavLou  (divan). 

I'o  AuBevTLKOv  ALpdvi  va  yLUETaL  TpeLj  cfope?  tt|v  ep8opd8a,  Seurepav  8r|X.  TeTpd8r|v 
Kal  ad(3[3aToy  kuI  elj  \iev  Tr|v  8euTepay  kol  TeTpd8r|y  va  BeupowTaL  ai  8La4)opaL 
eKELVuv,  OTTOU  eKpL9r|aay  eij  to  8eTTapTapeyTa  (dipartimento)  tj  els'  touj  BeXiTCfiSe? 
(veli(ci)),  KttL  8ey  euxapLciTfi6T|aay  ei?  Tpy  airocfiaaLy  eKetywy  kql  eChTTicray  pe 
aireXaTOioye  (appelazione)  va  epyouy  els'  to  Ai^dyi,  tj  ai  8La(J)opaL  ottou  TiBsXapEy 
TTpoard^EL  ya  BEupTiBuoiy  etl  AiPayiou  pa?  X^pi?  ya  Trpoa8LopLa6(jjaLy  els'  oKko 
KpLTtjpLoy,  TO  8e  odppaToy  ya  BECiipcoyTai  ai  EyK^TipaTiKat  uttoBeoels'  kol  KaTa8LKaL 
KOL  aiTocfdaELS'  TouTcoy.  (Article  1  of  the  City  Code  (Triandafyllidis  (1938:  359-60))) 


[peri  tu  afOendi'ku  6iva'niu.  to  afOendi'kon  3i'vani  na  'jinete  tris 

Concerning  the  Ruling  Council.  The  Ruling  Council  shall  take-place  three 

fo'res  tin  ev6o'ma6a,  Sef'teran  3il(a'6i),  te'tradin  ce  'savaton;  ce  is 
times  the  week,  Monday  that-is,  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  and  on 

men  tin  6ef'teran  ce  te'traSin  na  Oeo'runde  e  Siafo're  e'cinon, 

on-thc-one-hand  the  Monday  and  Wednesday  shall  be-considered  the  differences  of-those, 
opu  e'kriOisan  is  ta  Separta'menda  i  is  tus  veli'dziSes,  ce  3en 
who  were-judged  in  the  departments  or  at  the  Guardians,  and  not 
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efxaris'tiOisan  is  tin  a'pofasin  e'cinon  ce  e'zitisan  me  apeladzi'one  na 
were-satisfied  at  the  decision  of-them  and  sought  with  appeal  that 

'evyun  is  to  Si'vani,  i  e  diafo're  opu  i'Gelamen  pros'taksi  na 
they-appear  at  the  Council,  or  the  differences  which  we-would  order  that 
Oeori'Oosin  epi  Siva'niu  mas  xo'ris  na  prozdioris'Gosin  is  'alo  kri'tirion, 

be-considered  before  Council  of-us  without  that  they-be-settled  in  other  court, 

to  6e  'savaton  na  Geo'runde  e  egglimati'ce  ipo'Gesis 

the  on-the-other-hand  Saturday  shall  be-considered  the  criminal  cases 
ce  kata'dice  ce  apo'fasis  'tuton.  ] 
and  sentences  and  decisions  of-these. 


‘Concerning  the  Ruling  Council.  The  Ruling  Council  shall  take  place  three  times  per  week, 
that  is  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  the  dis¬ 
putes  will  be  considered  of  those  who  were  judged  in  their  regional  courts  or  before  the 
Guardians,  and  were  not  satisfied  with  decisions  of  these  bodies  and  sought  by  means  of 
appeal  to  appear  before  the  Council,  or  the  disputes  which  we  would  order  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  before  our  Council  without  their  being  settled  in  another  court,  while  on  Saturdays 
criminal  cases  will  be  considered,  together  with  the  sentences  and  decisions  concerning 
these.’ 

Traditional  endings  are  generally  retained,  as  expected,  though  note  that  3pl  -ouv  [-un] 
is  preferred  except  in  contract  verbs  and  the  aorist  passive  subjunctive  (a  tendency  also 
apparent  in  Byzantine  middle-low-style  writing).  Similarly,  where  lexical  items  have  a 
modern  meaning,  the  modern  endings  are  also  used,  as  with  cfiopd  [fo'ra],  plural  c|)opes' 
[fo'res],  in  the  sense  of  ‘time/occasion’  rather  than  ‘a  bringing  forth/product/burden’, 
a  development  from  the  phrase  Kurd  il)opdy  [kata  fo'ran]  ‘in  a  movement/in  one  go’. 

But  uncompromisingly  classical  forms  of  Greek  also  continued  to  be  used  for  higher 
scholarship  and  learned  correspondence,  particularly  by  the  ecclesiastical  elite  of 
Constantinople.  Thus  when  Martin  Crusius,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen  in  the  late  16th  century,  wrote  to  the  patriarchate  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  modern  Greek,  he  received  the  following  reply  from  Simeon  Kavasilas, 
composed  in  (a  fair  imitation  of)  the  classical  language:^ 

(3)  IlepL  6e  tuu  SLaXeKTCov  tl  av  kql  eiTTOLpL,  ttoXXcov  ouauv  kql  6ia<f)6pa)v  wep 
Ta?  e(38op.f|KOVTa;  Toutuu  6e  aTraacby  ri  rav  ABrivaLwy  xclplctti.  ...  etl  tcov  r|p.eTepcov 
lSlUTOJV  TODS'  \i£V  AupiKUS,  TODS'  5e  AtTLKUS,  dXXoDS  AloXiKUS,  ETepODS'  IcOVLKCOS', 
Tipos  8e  TODTOLS  KOLVus  (fbe'yyopevoDS  eDpijoeL  tls.  ...  Adtos  8e  piav  kql  p6yr|y 
(SLdXeKTOv)  p.a0c6v,  T|y  kql  ripefs,  aTidoas'  kqXus  etai;!.  (Crusius  (1584:  561-2)) 

[peri  6e  ton  dia'lekton  ti  an  ce  'ipimi,  po'lon  u'son  ce  Sia'foron 

about  and  the  dialects  what  POTENTIAL  actually  I-say-OPT,  many  being  and  different 

iper  tas  evdo'mikonda.  'tuton  6e  apa'son  i  ton  aGi'neon  pi'risti.  ...'eti 
more-than  the  seventy.  Of-these  and  all  the  of-the  Athenians  worst.  ...  still 

ton  ime'teron  iSio'ton  tuz-men  dori'kos,  tuz-6e  ati'kos,  'alus 
of-the  our  uneducated  some  in-Doric-style,  others  in-Attic-style,  others 

eoli'kos,  e'terus  ioni'kos,  proz  6e  'tutis  ci'nos  fGeggo'menus 

m-Aeolic-style,  others  in-Iomc-style,  in-addition  and  to-these  in-Koine-style  speaking 
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ev'risi  tis.  ...  af'tos  6e  'mian  ce  'monin  (Qi'alekton)  ma'Gon,  in 
will-find  someone.  ...  He  but  one  and  only  (dialect)  having-learned,  which 

ce  i'mis,  a'pasas  ka'los  'isi  ] 

also  we,  all  well  he-will-know. 

‘Concerning  the  dialects,  what  can  I  say,  given  that  they  are  so  many  and  diverse,  over 
seventy  in  number?  And  the  worst  of  them  all  is  that  of  the  Athenians.  ...  besides,  among 
our  uneducated  people  one  will  find  some  speaking  Doric,  others  Attic,  others  Aeolic, 
others  Ionic,  and  in  addition  to  these,  people  speaking  the  Koine.  ...  But  he  who  has 
learned  only  one  dialect,  the  one  that  we  have  learned,  will  know  all  dialects  well.’ 

The  belief  that  the  contemporary  dialects  somehow  continued  those  of  Ancient  Greek 
(with  the  Koine  treated  in  the  traditional  fashion  as  an  addition  to  the  classical  array) 
is  of  course  false,  but  it  is  indicative  of  Kavasilas’  indifference.  Many  other  educated 
people  of  the  time  also  dismissed  regional  varieties  as  uninteresting,  taking  their  het¬ 
erogeneity  vis-a-vis  the  language  of  the  elite  as  evidence  of  decay.  The  16th-century 
monk  and  scholar  Pachomios  Rousanos,  for  example,  pointing  to  the  local  retention 
of  archaisms  as  evidence  of  former  unity,  argued  that  all  Greeks  must  learn  the 
‘common  language’  of  the  educated  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  true  word  of  God  as 
embodied  in  the  gospels  (Vasilikos  (1908:  55ff)). 

A  similar  linguistic  conservatism  was  characteristic  of  the  social  milieu  of  the 
Phanariots,  who  also  employed  classicizing  styles  for  scholarly  and  literary  work  (see, 
for  example,  Triandafyllidis  (1938:  319-22)  for  extracts  from  the  17th/18th-century 
writings  of  Theofilos  Korydalefs,  director  of  the  Patriarchal  Academy,  or  the  intel¬ 
lectual  churchman  Evyenios  Voulgaris).  Alexandros  Mavrokordatos  (1636-1708), 
progenitor  of  the  greatest  of  the  Phanariot  families,  was  involved  not  only  in  diplomacy 
but  also  in  running  the  Academy  in  Constantinople,  while  his  son  Nikolaos  was  the 
first  Greek  hospodar  in  the  Danubian  principalities.  The  extract  below  from  a  letter 
of  Alexandros  to  his  son  illustrates  the  high  style  of  the  political/intellectual  establish¬ 
ment,  though  the  views  expressed  show  a  refreshingly  realistic  grasp  of  the  problems 
involved  in  using  such  language  ‘naturally’: 

(4)  'Ecttoi  8e  aoL  Kara  vow  aet  tq  epd  TTapayYeX|j.aTa,  oaa  poi  tt]  TTpoeLpTipevri 
eTTLCTToXfi  6ieCTa4)f|0T|.  lag-  6e  TTOLT|TLKds'  kql  tq?  afiQeiS"  lctGl  pev,  aXka  pT| 

Xpu  TTayTeXoJs-  aurais',  ppSe  poi  tous"  TrdXai  Xoyoypdclious'  pdprupas'  TrpoLCJTacjo'  ois- 
yap  eKetyoL,  TidpTToXXa  auyypdiliayTes",  dira^  f|  Sis'  Taura  ttcjs'  T|pds' 

CKpipeLciBaL  Sei,  tou?  ttoXu  KOTOTTiy  UCTTepiCoyTas'.  (Triandafyllidis  (1938:  319)) 

['esto  6e  si  kata  nun  a'i  ta  ema  paran'lelmata,  'osa  mi 

Let-be  and  for-you  in  mind  always  the  my  instructions,  as-many-as  by-me 

ti  proiri'meni  episto'li  Siesa'fiOi.  taz  6e  piiti'kas  ce  tas  a'iBis  'leksis 

in-the  forementioned  letter  were-made  clear.  The  and  poetic  and  the  unusual  words, 

'is0i  men,  ala  mi  xro  pande'los  aftes,  mi6e  mi  tus  'pale 

know  on-the  one-hand,  but  not  use  at-all  them,  nor  to-me  the  of-old 

loyo'yrafus  'martiras  pro'istaso;  iz  yar  e'cini,  'pambola 

writers  (as-)witnesses  put-before;  which-things  for  they,  very-much 

sig'grapsandes,  'apaks  i  6is  e'xrisando,  'tafta  'pos  i'mas  ekmi'misBe 

having-written,  once  or  twice  used,  these-things  how  for-us  to-imitate 

6i,  tus  po'li  ka'topin  iste'rizondas?] 

is-it-necessary,  the-ones  much  after  coming-later? 
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‘And  be  sure  always  to  keep  in  mind  those  instructions  of  mine  that  I  explained  in  the 
letter  I  mentioned  before.  As  for  poetic  and  unusual  words,  by  all  means  know  them,  but 
avoid  their  use  completely,  and  do  not  present  me  with  the  testimony  of  writers  of  old; 
for  how  should  we,  who  come  so  long  after  them,  imitate  what  they,  who  wrote  so  very 
much,  used  only  once  or  twice?’ 


This  ‘living’  use  of  a  learned  language  continues  the  highest  Byzantine  tradition,  and 
its  artificiality  is  perhaps  best  appreciated  by  comparing  the  word  order  of  the  original 
with  that  of  the  English  translation;  whereas  Modern  Greek  and  English  generally 
show  a  very  similar  sequencing  of  phrases  and  clauses,  the  major  differences  here, 
though  natural  enough  in  the  classical  language,  present  the  translator  with  something 
of  a  challenge. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  Memoirs  of  1682,  Mavrokordatos  felt  free  to  use  a  more 
relaxed,  semi-vernacular  style,  full  of  Turkish  loans  reflecting  the  Ottoman  institutional 
context  in  which  he  worked.  The  curious  blend  of  contemporary  and  conservative 
forms  (the  latter  including  inflected  active  participles,  full-form  pronouns  instead  of 
clitics,  datives,  and  perfect  passive  participles  with  reduplication)  must  reflect  a  deliber¬ 
ate  choice  of  style  on  his  part,  one  ultimately  based  upon  the  everyday  speech  of  the 
aristocracy: 


(5)  McTii  TO  Tpaire^L  kul  tov  KaL<f)e  eirfipev  o  K^xa'/i-ds'  (kdhya)  tov  NoupaStvov 
KttL  CTTfiyev  ELS'  TT|V  T^cpyav  icerge),  ottou  eKoupStaBriKe  TrXriaLoy  tou  OTaKLOu  (olag) 
Tou  eiTLTpoTrou  Slo  tov  xhuTiv  [ban),  kul  KaBtaavTCS'  P-OVOL,  o  eirLTpoTTOS'  kql  o  x<fvT|S', 
eawupLXriaav  TTaXiy  LKayw?.  Elto  aTTfjXBey  o  xhuns'  els'  Tpy  iTpor|TOLpaapeyr|y  T^epyay 
KOL  epeiyey  o  eTrLTpoTTOS"  eufipey  airTecL  (aptes),  eKiXSLae  ikilmak)  yapd^L  {namaz) 
TOU  peoTipepLou.  Eirfiyey  o  KcxayLds'  kol  o  petTe'fcvTTis'  {reis-efendi)  kol  iffiepav  Toy 
xdyT|y  TTdXiy  els'  Toy  eTTLTpoiroy,  os'  TTpouTTf|yTT|CTey  auTci)  e<J)'  LKaucp  SLaoTfipaTU 
(Chatzidakis  (1915:  143)) 


[meta  to  tra'pezi  ce  top  gai'fe  e'piren  o  cexa'jas  ton 
After  the  table  and  the  coffee  took  the  steward  the 
nura'hinon  ce  e'pijen  is  tin  'dzeryan,  opu  ekur'6is0ice  pli'sion  tu 
Nureddin,  and  went  to  the  tent,  which  had-been-pitched  beside  the 
ota'ciu  tu  epi'tropu  6ja  top  'xanin,  ce  ka'0isandes  'moni, 

pavilion  of-the  ambassador  for  the  sovereign,  and  sitting  alone, 

o  e'pitropos  ce  o  'xanis,  esino'milisan  'palin  ika'nos. 
the  ambassador  and  the  sovereign,  they-talked-together  again  sufficiently. 

'ita  a'pil0en  o  'xanis  is  tin  proitimaz'menin  'dzeryan  ce  'eminen  o 
Then  went-away  the  sovereign  to  the  previously-prepared  tent  and  stayed  the 
e'pitropos;  e'piren  ap'tesi,  e'cilSise  na'mazi  tu  mesime'riu.  e'pijen 

ambassador;  he-took  ablution,  he-performed  prayer  of-the  mid-day.  Went 

o  cexa'jas  ce  o  re'iz-e'fendis  ce  'eferan  top  'xanin  palin  is  ton 

the  steward  and  the  chief-master  and  they-brought  the  sovereign  back  to  the 

e'pitropon,  os  proi'pindisen  afto  ef  ika'no  Sia'stimati.] 
ambassador,  who  came-to-meet  him  at  sufficient  distance. 
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‘After  the  meal  and  the  coffee  the  steward  took  Nureddin  (the  foreign  minister)  and  went 
to  the  tent  which  had  been  pitched  beside  the  pavilion  of  the  ambassador  for  the  sovereign, 
and  the  ambassador  and  the  sovereign,  sitting  alone,  spoke  together  again  at  some  length. 
Then  the  sovereign  went  to  the  previously  prepared  tent  and  the  ambassador  remained 
behind;  he  undertook  his  ablutions  and  performed  the  mid-day  prayer.  Then  the  steward 
and  the  foreign  minister  went  and  brought  the  sovereign  back  to  the  ambassador,  who 
came  to  meet  him  at  an  appropriate  distance.’ 

The  word  order  and  syntactic  structure  of  this  piece  are  natural  to  the  modern  idiom, 
and  (with  the  exceptions  already  mentioned)  the  morphology  too  is  broadly  ‘demotic’ 
if  we  ignore  the  systematic  use  of  final  -v  [-n]  and  the  absence  of  synizesis  (both  perhaps 
purely  orthographic,  though  elite  usage  must  have  been  conservative).  In  so  far  as  such 
a  ‘vernacular’  prose  style  was  already  in  use  in  even  the  highest  society,  the  objections 
that  were  soon  to  be  raised  against  the  use  of  spoken  Greek  as  the  basis  for  a  national 
language  were  clearly  more  ideological  than  practical  (cf.  chapter  17). 


15.2  The  Impact  of  the  Enlightenment 

A  great  many  writers  came  to  use  a  similarly  demoticizing  style  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  in  recognition  of  the  growing  readership  and  increasingly  diverse  needs  of  a 
more  enlightened  and  prosperous  era.  Typical  text-types  include  Bible  anthologies  and 
religious  tracts  (including  a  ‘translation’  of  the  New  Testament  in  1638,  quickly  sup¬ 
pressed  in  the  face  of  ecclesiastical  opposition),  histories,  chronicles,  and  technical 
treatises  on  a  wide  variety  of  modern  subjects.  The  growing  body  of  western-educated 
intellectuals  had  now  begun  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  modernized  language  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes,  and  the  publication  in  Venice  and  elsewhere  of  such  texts  bears 
witness  to  a  more  progressive  outlook  based  on  the  conviction,  adumbrated  in  the  work 
of  Sofianos,  that  an  extension  of  education  was  the  key  to  the  revival  of  the  Greek  nation. 

Many  of  these  works  make  explicit  reference  to  ‘the  common  dialect  (of  the 
Greeks)’^  in  their  titles  or  prefaces.  For  example,  the  Salvation  of  Sinners  (published 
in  Venice  in  1664)  by  the  Cretan  monk  Agapios  contains  the  following  preface: 

(6)  Bl[3\lov  topaioTaTov  Ka\ou|ievov  AppaTuXuv  A'liiTTipia,  pierd  TTkeiaTris'  eTTipieXeLas- 
avvTeBev  el?  KOLvf|v  toiv  I'paLKCiiv  SloXektov  Trap’  AyaiTLOu  povaxou  tou  KpriTOS',  tou 
Ev  Tip  Ayitp  'OpEL  TOU  'A0U  aoKfioauTOS',  kul  vvv  VEuaTi  SiopOuSEV  ettlpieXojs'.  (Agapios 
(1664:  1)) 

[vi'vlion  ore'otaton  ka'lumenon  armato'lon  soti'ria,  meta  'plistis  epime'lias 
Book  finest  called  ‘of-Sinners  Salvation’,  with  most  care 

sinde'Ben  is  ci'nin  ton  yfs'kon  hi'alekton  par  aya'piu  mona'xu  tu  kri'tos 
composed  in  common  of-the  Greeks  dialect  by  Agapios  monk  the  Cretan 
tu  en  a'jio  'ori  tu  'a0o  as'cisantos,  ce  nin  neos'ti  6ior0o'0en  epime'los] 

the(-one)  in  Holy  Mountain  of-the  Athos  having-practised  and  now  newly  corrected  carefully. 

‘An  excellent  book  called  “the  Salvation  of  Sinners”,  composed  with  the  greatest  care  in 
the  common  dialect  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Cretan  monk  Agapios  (who  practised  the  ascetic 
life  on  the  Holy  Mountain  of  Athos)  and  now  recently  corrected  with  care.’ 
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Though  this  preface  is  composed  in  Ancient  Greek  according  to  tradition,  the  language 
of  the  text  itself  is  very  clearly  distanced  from  that  of  learned  literature.  But  it  is  not 
written  in  Cretan  vernacular  either,  despite  its  author’s  origins.  The  ‘common  lan¬ 
guage’  referred  to  is  a  basic  written  style  familiar  even  to  the  moderately  educated 
throughout  the  Greek-speaking  areas,  a  variety  that  reflected  many  of  the  changes  in 
spoken  Greek  in  a  dialectally  neutral  way  by  avoiding  regionalisms,  and  retaining  a 
conservative  orthographic  aspect: 

(7)  Aev  CriM-LuveCTai  Kaipov  tov  ttoXeitl|1ov  ottov  ctoei  exapmev  o  ©cos'  va  tov 
e^o8uiar|S'  cl?  aya0d  epya,  Sid  m  Xd(3ris‘  Tpy  oupdvLav  PaaiXetav.  H  otrota  Cdpia 
eivai  TpavuTcpri  (tou  Kaipou  Xeyw)  rrapd  tov  TTpdyparos',  Siart  TTpdypa  octov  OeXcL? 
eup'uTKeLS'  apfi  Kaipov  6xi-  (Agapios  (1664:  21)) 

[6e(n)  zimi'onese  ce'ro(n)  tom  bo'litimo(n)  opu  su  e'xarisen  o  9e'os 
Not  waste  time  the  precious  that  to-you  has-granted  the  God 

na  ton  exodi'asis  is  aya'Oa  'erya,  6ja  na  'lavis  tin  u'rama(n) 

that  it  you-spend  on  good  deeds,  for  that  you-obtain  the  heavenly 

vasi'lia(n).  i  o,pia  zi'mia  ine  tra'niteri  (tu  ce'ru  ’leyo)  para 

kingdom.  The  which  waste  is  greater  (of-thc  time  1-mean)  than 

tu  'pf^ynastos,  6ia'ti  'pf^yaa^  oso(n)  'Belis  e'vriscis  a'mi  ce'ron  '051] 

of-the  matter,  because  matter  as-much-as  you-want  you-find  but  time  not. 

‘Do  not  waste  the  precious  time  that  God  has  given  you  to  spend  on  good  deeds  in  order 
for  you  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Such  a  waste  (of  time,  1  mean)  is  more  serious 
than  that  of  material  things,  because  you  will  find  all  the  material  things  you  want,  but 
not  the  time.’ 

The  publication  of  such  work  reveals  a  growing  appreciation  within  the  generally 
conservative  Orthodox  church  of  the  need  for  accessible  religious  literature,  not  only 
to  edify  but  also  to  ‘protect’  the  faithful  against  conversion,  whether  to  Islam, 
Catholicism  or  Protestantism.  Once  again,  it  is  clear  that  the  foundations  for  a  national 
written  language,  reflecting  the  norms  of  educated  speech  if  not  the  popular  vernacu¬ 
lars,  were  already  in  place  long  before  the  language  question  entered  its  acute  phase 
in  the  period  after  independence.  Writers  such  as  Ilias  Miniatis  (1669-1714),  who 
came  from  Kefalonia,  but  worked  at  different  times  in  the  Ionian  islands,  Venice, 
Constantinople  and  the  Peloponnese,  were  able  to  develop  a  highly  sophisticated 
religious-educational  programme  in  just  such  a  popularized  form  of  Greek,  by  skilfully 
redeploying  rhetorical  techniques  adopted  from  Italian  models  by  the  Catholic 
Frangiskos  Skoufos  (1644-97,  a  refugee  from  Chania  in  Crete,  who  studied  in  Rome 
and  then  worked  in  Italy  and  the  Ionian  islands).  The  piece  in  (8)  provides  a  typical 
sample: 

(8)  Eyu  aKoXovSo)  to  TTapaSeiypa  tou  peydXov  SiSaoKaXov  tuv  ESvcov  tov  paKapLov 
TTavXov,  OTTOV  Xeyer  Eo(f)OLS'  tc  kul  aypapp.d.TOLS'  0(f)eLXeTT|S'  CLpt.  'Oaov  Swapai 
SiSdoKU  airXd,  Sid  va  pe  KOTaXap^dyuaLV  oXol'  aXXd  ofipepov  pdXioTa  6eXa)  opiXfiocL 
aiTO  oXaL?  TaLj  dXXaL?  (fopats'  aTrXovoTepa,  Slotl  SeXu  va  KttTaXdpuoL  tu  XoyLa  pov 
KUL  dySpej  kql  ywaLKCS',  kul  oirovSaLoL  kul  iSLCOTap  kul  peydXoL  Kal  piKpoL,  CTreiSfi 
KUL  T|  VTToBeoLS'  TTi?  E^opoXoytjoecos'  eyyL^CL  oXov?.  (Miniatis,  Sermons  (1870:  96)) 
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[e'yo  akolu'Go  to  pa'raSiyma  tu  me'yalu  6i6as'kalu  ton  eG'non  tu  maka'riu 

1  follow  the  example  of-the  great  teacher  of-the  pagans  the  blessed 

'pavlu,  opu  'leji,  so'fis  te  ce  ayra'matis  ofi'letis  imi.  oson  'diname 
Paul,  who  says:  'to-learned  both  and  to-unlettered  debtor  1-am.’  As-far-as  Tcan 
6i'6asko  a'pla,  '6ja  na  me  katalam'vanosin  'oil.  ala  'simeron  'malista  'Gelo 
1  teach  simply,  so  that  me  understand  all.  But  today  especially  Twill 

omi'lisi  apo  'oles  tes  'ales  fo'res  a'plustera,  dja'ti  'Gelo  na  kata'lavosi 

speak  than  all  the  other  times  more-simply,  because  Twish  that  undcrstand(3pl) 

ta  'loja  mu  ce  'andres  ce  ji'neces,  ce  spu'dei  ce  idi'ote,  ce  me'yali 

the  words  of-me  both  men  and  women,  both  important  and  ordinary  ,  both  big 

ce  mi'kri,  epi'di  ce  i  i'poGesis  tis  eksomolo'jiseos  en'jizi  'olus.] 

and  small,  since  also  the  matter  of-the  Confession  touches  all. 


T  follow  the  example  of  the  great  teacher  of  the  pagans,  the  blessed  Paul,  who  says:  “I 
am  debtor  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise  (Romans  1.  14).”  As  far  as  I  am  able  I 
teach  simply,  so  that  all  may  understand  me.  But  today  especially  I  shall  speak  more  simply 
than  on  all  other  occasions  because  I  want  both  men  and  women,  both  the  important  and 
the  ordinary,  both  old  and  young  to  understand  my  words,  since  the  matter  of  the 
Confession  also  touches  us  all.’ 

The  advance  of  intellectual  curiosity  and  economic  development  during  the  18th 
century  also  led  to  the  appearance  of  secular  writing  in  fields  as  diverse  as  geography, 
politics  and  science,  subjects  that  necessitated  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  lexicon. 
This  was  achieved  principally  through  caiques  and  loan  translations  from  French  and 
English,  which  themselves  had  often  used  classical  Greek  elements  for  the  same  purpose. 
Many  such  works  were  written  in  the  ‘demoticizing’  language  related  to  the  spoken 
standard  of  the  upper  classes,  and  these  were  published  not  only  in  western  Europe, 
but  also  in  the  Ottoman  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  where  a  number  of 
linguistically  progressive  figures  had  begun  to  speak  out  (see  Elenderson  (1971), 
Kondosopoulos  (1978)).  Prominent  among  these  were  losipos  Moisiodax  (c. 1730-90), 
sometime  principal  of  both  the  Jassy  and  Bucharest  academies,  and  Dimitrios  Katartzis 
(c. 1720-1807),  a  high  court  judge  in  Bucharest  of  Constantinopolitan  birth,  who  urged 
the  general  use  of  a  ‘modern’  written  language  for  education,  and  composed  a  grammar 
to  provide  a  basis  for  his  programme  (unpublished  until  1970).  Katartzis  also  advo¬ 
cated  a  written  standard  based  upon  ‘the  domestic  style  of  Constantinople’  (i.e.  the 
domestic  style  of  his  class),  and  on  this  platform  entered  into  a  vigorous  and  polemical 
correspondence  with  Lambros  Photiadis,  the  arch-archaist  headmaster  of  the  Bucharest 
academy  (see  Triandafyllidis  (1938:  435-8)  for  extracts).  He  was  followed  by  Daniil 
Philippidis  and  Dimitrios  Konstandas,  whose  Geography  of  1791  is  often  taken  to 
provide  a  good  reflection  of  contemporary  educated  speech  (cf.  Beaton  (1994:  331)). 
If  so,  this  apparently  still  employed,  inter  alia,  3rd-declension  genitives  in  -o?  [-os], 
accusative  plurals  in  -a?  [-as],  and  present  passive  participles.  Moisiodax,  however, 
though  approving  the  view  that  a  simple  style  was  adequate  for  the  expression  of 
scientific  subject  matter,  conceived  of  this  as  requiring  the  ‘correction’  of  common 
usage  through  the  introduction  of  appropriate  elements  from  the  ancient  language,  a 
programme  that  anticipated  the  later  development  of  katharevousa  (cf.  (9)  below,  and 
see  chapter  17). 
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It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  almost  all  the  contributors  to  the  language 
debate  at  this  time,  whatever  the  thrust  of  their  proposals,  instinctively  employed  the 
written  norms  of  academic  debate  for  putting  forward  and  defending  their  views,  since 
even  those  who  sought  to  establish  a  more  vernacular  medium  in  the  longer  term  felt 
obliged  to  engage  with  the  opposition  within  the  established  framework  if  they  wished 
to  be  taken  seriously.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  of 
Moisiodax’s  Theory  of  Geography  (1781).  The  writer  has  justified  his  use  of  the 
‘simple  style’  in  the  main  body  of  the  work,  and  now  explains  the  basis  on  which  he 
has  ‘improved’  it: 

(9)  Eyw  Sid  Xcyou?,  tou?  otto'lous'  emcpepa),  SKpiva  ua  efc4)dya)  rr\v  Trapowav 
auyypa4>f|y  ev  tu  atiXu  u(|)eL,  olios'  aei  Tons'  upLopcyons'  opens'  tuv  TTpayiidrun, 

OLTLves'  fjo-av  ev  Trapd  rots'  apxaiois',  kul  lieOappo^uv  act  to  aTrXonv  ntfios 

em  to  aeiivoTcpov,  f|  to  cXdxtcTTov  cttl  to  TTpeTTuSeoTcpon  tti  and  xfipo? 
TTpayiiaTcnoixevTi  nXri.  (Sathas  (1870:  150)) 

fe'yo  6ja  'loyus,  tus  opius  epi'fero,  'ekrina  na  eksi'fano  tim  ba'rusan 
I  for  reasons,  the  which  I-adduce,  I-judged  that  I-weave  the  present 
sipgra'fin  en  do  a'plo  'ifi,  'sozon  'omos  a'i  tus  oriz'menus  'orus  tom 
work  in  the  simple  style,  keeping  however  always  the  settled  terms  of-the 

bray'maton,  itines  'isan  ep  'xrisi  para  tis  ar'yeis,  ce  meOar'mozon  a'i  to 
things,  (terms-)which  were  in  use  among  the  ancients,  and  adapting  always  the 

a'plun  'ifos  epi  to  sem'noteron,  i  to  e'layiston  epi  to  prepo'desteron 

simple  style  towards  the  more-dignified,  or  the  least  towards  the  more-fitting 

ti  ana  'yiras  praymatevo'meni  'ili.  ] 
for-the  in  hands  being-worked  material. 


‘For  the  reasons  I  adduce,  I  judged  it  right  to  compose  the  present  work  in  the  simple 
style,  while  always  retaining  the  established  terminology  that  was  in  use  among  the 
ancients  and  always  adapting  the  simple  style  in  a  more  dignified  direction  or  at  least  in 
a  direction  more  fitting  for  the  subject  matter  in  hand.’ 

The  following  archaisms  are  typical  of  the  common  rhetorical  style  employed  by  the 
18th-century  intelligentsia: 

(10)  (a)  The  systematic  retention  of  ancient  nominal  and  verbal  morphology, 

including: 

(i)  ‘contracted’  2nd-declension  and  traditional  3rd-declension  forms 
(cf.  auXobv  [a'plun]  <  auXo-ov  [a'ploon]  for  modern  atiXo 
[a'plo],  and  the  ancient  3rd-declension  accusative  plural  x'^lp-a? 
['?iras]). 

(ii)  monolectic  comparatives  rather  than  ttlo  [pjo]  ‘more’  -i-  simple 
adjective  (e.g.  TTpcTTudeaTcpoy  [prepo'Sesteron]). 

(hi)  the  dative  case  (e.g.  tti  tt  pay  pave  uopevri  uXti  [ti  ...praymatevo 
'meni  'ili]). 

(iv)  the  use  of  fully  inflected  participles,  both  active  and  present/aorist 
passive  (e.g.  atoCov  ['sozon],  trpa'ypaTeuopcyri  [praymatevo'meni]). 
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(v)  reduplication  in  perfects  (cf.  oipLapefous'  [oriz'menus]). 

(vi)  retention  of  the  syllabic  augment,  including  internal  augments  in 
compounds  (no  example  in  the  extract,  but  cf.  peT-eppuGpiaa 
[mete'riBmisa]  ‘I  reformed’,  used  later  in  the  preface). 

(b)  The  use  of  ancient  prepositions  (e.g.  avd  [a'na],  ev  [en],  cttl  [e'pi],  trapd 
[pa'ra]  plus  their  ancient  case  requirements,  including  the  dative  (e.g. 
eu  TO)  airXcj  V(f>ei  [en  do  a'plo  'ifi]). 

(c)  The  use  of  vocabulary  items  (and  sometimes  paradigms)  alien  to  popular 
spoken  registers  (e.g.  feminine  xeip  [?ir])  for  neuter  xepd'^eri],  aei  [a'i] 
for  TTdvTa  ['panda],  oLTives-  ['itines]  and  tou?  ottolous'  [tus  o'pius]  instead 
of  (oIttou  [(o)pu],  etc. 

Most  of  the  syntactic  constructions,  however,  correspond  to  those  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  language:  e.g.  vd  [na]-clauses  (eKpiva  va  e^vcpavii)  ['ekrina  na  eksi'fano]) 
replace  ancient  infinitives,  and  genitives  follow  the  items  on  which  they  depend 
(tods'  upLopevous  opous  tiiiv  TTpaypdTwv  [tus  oriz'menus  'orus  tom  bray'matonj) 
rather  than  being  inserted  between  article  and  noun,  or  requiring  a  repeated  article 
(i.e.  [article  +  noun]  +  [article  +  [genitive  phrase]]).  The  fundamentally  contemporary 
quality  of  the  language  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  word  order;  heads  precede  their 
complements  throughout,  and  the  sequence  of  phrases  within  clauses,  and  of  clauses 
with  respect  to  one  another,  presents  the  content  of  propositions  in  a  straightforward 
way  quite  alien  to  the  classically  inspired  high  style.  In  other  words,  the  ‘archaic’  ele¬ 
ments  have  in  general  been  inserted  into  structural  slots  determined  by  contemporary 
rules  of  syntax  in  the  time-honoured  fashion  inherited  from  Byzantium  (always  allow¬ 
ing  for  knock-on  effects  in  terms  of  complement  selection  and  case  assignment;  for 
example,  archaizing  TTpcTTLoSeaTepov  [prepo'Sesteron]  ‘more  fitting’  +  dative  in  place  of 
e.g.  TTLO  TTpoacfiopov  [pjo  'prosforo(n)]  +  prepositional  phrase  etc.). 


15.3  Contemporary  ‘Demotic’ 

All  of  the  written  styles  discussed  so  far  contrast  more  or  less  sharply  with  the  ‘language 
of  the  people’,  which  we  know  only  through  documents  dictated  to  others  in  ignorance 
of  written  norms  by  people  with  only  rudimentary  education.  A  typical  example  is 
provided  by  the  passage  in  (11),  taken  from  the  will  of  Dimitrios  Charitis,  dated  1708. 
Charitis’  family  originally  lived  in  Roumeli  but  had  fled  to  Zakynthos  when  a  Turkish 
force  arrived  in  the  region  to  drive  out  a  Venetian  raiding  party: 

(11)  Acfivo)  TO  TLTTOTes'  |Tou  ELS'  TO  aSeptfi  M-OU  TO  rrioipyTi  KOI  QeXo)  va  pe  9d4jT| 
XcopL?  Koppia  e^oSeuai  kol  KoapoTTopirfi.  Na  pou  acjifioTi  povdxa  to  [3paKL  kql  to 
paupo  TTOKdpiao  kql  TLiroTas'  dXXo,  kql  va  pe  pi^T]  'a  eva  racpL.  Kai  ay  doicrri  o 
TTavdyaSos'  kol  irayoLKTippoyas'  Geos'  Kai  KaiTLTdpri  va  eXeuGepiiiGr)  to  SuoTuxmpeyo 
Feyos  pas  ano  Toy  rpopepo  kol  ayTixpuTTO  kol  ayeXefjpoya  Ayapriyoy,  ya  JeGdifiri 
Ta  KOKKaXd  pou,  kol  Ta  KOKKaXa  tou  poKapiTou  aSepcfou  pou  4>L\69eou,  ttou  to  exii) 
Kpuppeya  ae  pidy  oaKKOvXa  crTr|y  aTTT|XT]dy  ttou  eyyupiCeL,  Kai  ya  to  Gdifri  pa^i  Kai 
KoyTd  's  Ta  KOKKaXa  Tcoy  yoyriojy  pas  eis  Tr\v  eKK\r|ciLd  ttjs  TraTpiSos  pas.  (Valaoritis 
(1907:  278)) 
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[a'fino  to  'tipo'tez  mu  is  to  a'Serfi  mu  to  'jorji  ce  '0elo  na  me  'Gapsi  xo'ris 

I“leave  the  nothing  ohme  to  the  brother  ohme  the  Yoryis  and  hwish  that  me  he-hury  without 

ka'mia  e'ksoSefsi  ce  kozmopom'bi.  na  mu  a'fisi  mo'naxa  to  'vraci  ce  to 

any  expense  and  grand-proccssion  Let  to-mc  hc-leave  only  the  trousers  and  the 

'mavro  po'kamiso  ce  'tipotas  'alo,  ce  na  me  'riksi  s  'ena  ta'fi.  ce  an  '8osi 

black  shirt  and  nothing  else,  and  may  me  he-throw  into  a  grave.  And  if  grants 

o  pan'ayaGos  ce  panik'tirmonas  Ge'os  ce  kapi'tari  na  elefGero'Gi  to 
the  all-good  and  all-pitying  God  and  it-happens  that  be-freed  the 

6isti9iz'meno  'jenoz  mas  apo  ton  drome'ro  ce  an'dixristo  ce  anele'imona 

unhappy  race  of-us  from  the  terrible  and  anti-Christ  and  pitiless 

ayari'non,  na  kse'Gapsi  ta  'koka'la  mu,  ce  ta  'kokala  tu  maka'ritu  aSer'fu 

Muslim,  may  he-dig-up  the  bones  o£-me,  and  the  bones  of-the  late  brother 

mu  fi'loGcu,  pu  ta  'exo  kri'mena  sc  mpa(n)  sa'kula  sti(n)  spi'Xa(n)  pu 
of-me  Fildtheos,  that  them  I-have  hidden  in  a  bag  in-the  cave  that 

eyno'rizi,  ce  na  ta  'Gapsi  ma'zi  ce  kon'da  s  ta  'kokala  ton  yo'pon  mas  is 

he-knows,  and  let  them  he-bury  together  and  near  to  the  bones  of-the  parents  of-us  in 

tin  ekli'sja  tis  pa'triSoz  mas  1 
the  church  of-the  country  of-us 

‘I  leave  the  very  little  I  have  to  my  brother  Yoryis,  and  I  want  him  to  bury  me  without 
expense  or  a  funeral  procession.  Let  him  leave  me  only  my  trousers  and  my  black  shirt 
and  nothing  else,  and  let  him  throw  me  in  a  grave.  And  if  all-merciful  and  all-pitying  God 
grants  this,  and  it  turns  out  that  our  unhappy  race  is  freed  from  the  terrible  and  merciless 
anti-Christ  the  Muslim,  let  him  disinter  my  bones  and  the  bones  of  my  late  brother 
Filotheos,  which  I  have  hidden  in  a  sack  in  the  cave  which  he  knows,  and  let  him  bury 
them  together  next  to  the  bones  of  our  parents  in  the  church  of  our  homeland.’ 

Features  of  demotic  phonology  represented  here  include: 

(12)  (a)  Final  -v  [-n]  of  accusative  singulars  is  regularly  found  only  in  the  article 

and  in  pronouns,  and  in  contexts  where  the  contemporary  language 
would  also  retain  it.  Note,  however: 

(i)  where  morphologically  significant,  as  in  genitive  plurals  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  3pl  verb  forms,  it  is  often  protected  by  the  addition  of  final 
-e  [e]  (e.g.  in  gen  pi  xpoF'wve  ['xronone]  ‘of  years’,  3pl  aorist 
subjunctive  Ttapouve  ['parune]  ‘they-take’,  used  elsewhere  in  the 
document). 

(ii)  its  occasional  appearance  where  the  popular  spoken  language 
would  almost  certainly  have  excluded  it  (e.g.  in  the  article  before 
fricatives,  or  in  nouns,  cf.  ctttiv  airriXTidv  [sti(n)  spi'Xa(n)])  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  minimal  schooling  the  author  had 
received. 

(b)  Synizesis  is  represented  graphically  (e.g.  CT-nT|XT|dv  [spi'Xa(n)],  yovriojv 
[yo^pon]),  though  we  do  find  both  \iiav  [mjia(n)]  and  Koppia  [ka'mia]/ 
[kam'mia],  where  the  form  of  the  latter  is  presumably  due  to  its  emphatic 
character  in  this  context.  While  the  assumption  of  such  pronunciations 
seems  entirely  plausible,  the  associated  positioning  of  written  accents 
may  well  reflect  editorial  ideology  more  than  the  original  manuscript 
(caution  is  appropriate  also  in  the  case  of  (c)). 
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(c)  The  accent  is  retained  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  of  2nd-declension 
genitives  such  as  'hiXoSeou  [fi'loGeu]  (cf.  nominative  't’lXoBeos'  [fi'loGeos]), 
where  learned  styles  would  require  a  shift  to  the  penultimate. 

(d)  The  preposition  et?  [is]  is  often  reduced  to  's-  [s]  before  both  definite 
articles  (with  the  two  elements  then  sometimes  graphically  combined,  as 
in  aTpy  CTTTr|XTidv  [sti(n)  spi'Xa(n)])  and  items  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
while  its  variant  ae  [se]  appears  before  many  items  beginning  with  a 
consonant  (e.g.  ae  piau  aaKKouXa  [se  mpa(n)  sa'kula]). 

(e)  The  relative  ttou  [pu]  and  the  causal  conjunction  yiaTL  [ja'ti]  (used  else¬ 
where  in  the  text)  have  lost  their  original  initial  elements,  6-  [o]  and  8-  [6] 
respectively. 


The  morphological  picture  is  also  consistently  demotic.  Note,  for  example: 


(13) 


(a)  The  noun  e^oSeuCTi  [e'ksodefsi]  and  other  3rd-declension  i-stem  forms 
have  lost  their  original  final  -S"  [-s]  in  the  nominative  singular  (as  well  as 
the  -y  [-n]  of  the  accusative,  as  here),  suggesting  that  this  paradigm, 
despite  the  conservative  spelling,  has  gone  some  way  to  merging  with 
the  Ist-declension  type  in  -q  [-i]. 

(b)  Although  3rd-declension  consonant-stems  seem  to  have  been  assimilated 
to  the  Ist-declension  types  in  -a  [-a]  (feminine)  or  -a?  [-as]  (masculine)  in 
the  nominative  and  accusative,  the  genitive  is  still  in  -o?  [-os]  (cf.  xq? 
TTaxpifi-os"  [tis  pa'tridos),  with  the  old  termination  intact.  Such  forms  are 
also  given  in  Sofianos’  grammar  and  remained  in  use  in  the  Ionian  islands. 

(c)  Large  numbers  of  neuters  in  -i  [-'i]  are  used  where  the  learned  language 
would  employ  3rd-declension  masculines  and  feminines. 

(d)  The  verbal  prefix  [kse-]  appears  regularly  in  the  sense  of  ‘undo  X’; 
this  arose  through  misanalysis  of  augmented  verb  forms  (e.g.  (ej^-ecfiuya 
[(elks-'efiya]  >  ^e-cpvya  ['kse-fiya,  leading  to  new  present  ^e-cfieuyoi 
[kse-'fevyo]  etc.). 

(e)  Only  indeclinable  participles  are  employed  (e.g.  Koyoyras'  ['kanondas] 
‘doing’,  elsewhere  in  the  text). 

(f)  Subjunctive  endings  homophonous  with  their  indicative  counterparts  are 
spelled  with  the  traditional  ‘long’  vowels  (e.g.  3sg  aorist  subjunctive 
8cija-q  ['5osi]),  but  where  the  classical  ending  differs  phonetically  from 
the  corresponding  indicative  the  spelling  is  that  of  the  latter  (e.g.  3pl 
aorist  subjunctive  irdp-onye  ['parune]  cited  earlier). 

(g)  Aorist  passives  with  the  -k-  [k]  suffix  (e.g.  XaPcoSq-Kc  [la'voGice]  ‘he 
was  taken’,  not  in  the  extract)  appear  alongside  forms  without  (e.g. 
CTKOTc.60q  [sko'toGi]  ‘he  was  killed’,  also  elsewhere);  this  fluctuation 
reflects  the  still  developing  character  of  the  paradigm  (cf.  the  observa¬ 
tions  about  Makriyannis’  usage  in  14.3,  discussion  of  example  (24)). 

(h)  The  perfect  active  is  formed  with  ['exo]  ‘have’  +  perfect  passive 
participle  (xa  Kpuppeya  [ta  'exo  kri'mena]);  the  standard  modern 
periphrasis  with  ex<JJ  ['exo]  plus  (fossilized)  aorist  infinitive  is  still  a  thing 
of  the  future. 
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(i)  The  syllabic  augment  is  routine  in  past  indicatives,  even  when  unmoti¬ 
vated  by  the  need  to  provide  a  stress-bearing  syllable  (a  conservative 
dialectal  feature). 

(j )  Much  of  the  vocabulary  is  of  everyday  origin.  Apart  from  items  already 
mentioned,  note  in  particular  the  Italian  and  Turkish  loanwords  reflect¬ 
ing  Charitis’  background  in  Turkish-occupied  Roumeli  and  Italian- 
dominated  Zakynthos: 

(i)  3sg  subjunctive  KatrLTapri  [kapi'tari]  from  capitare  ‘to  happen’, 
plus  other  Italian  examples  from  elsewhere  in  the  will,  including 
CTTLpa  ['stima]  (stima  ‘esteem’),  and  ocjTTLTdXe  [ospi'tale]  (ospedale 
‘hospital’). 

(ii)  Turkish  loans  used  elsewhere  in  the  text  include  KoXdyi  [ko'laji] 
‘ease’  derived  from  kolay  ‘easy’,  and  opSi  [ord'i]  ‘horde’  from  ordu 
‘army’. 

(k)  Learned  prepositions  are  wholly  absent. 

It  is  undeniable  that  Charitis  expresses  himself  effectively  and  that  the  simple  everyday 
language  is  well  suited  to  the  contents  of  his  will,  but  this  was  a  register  that  had  never 
been  used  for  ‘higher’  purposes.  Conservative  intellectuals,  by  focusing  on  the  hetero¬ 
geneity  and  limited  range  of  such  popular  spoken  varieties  while  disingenuously  ignor¬ 
ing  the  developing  written  styles  based  on  the  vernacular  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  contemptuously  dismissed  the  whole  idea  that  ‘the  vernacular’  might,  without 
ludicrous  incongruity,  incorporate  the  sort  of  lexical,  structural  and  rhetorical  resources 
required  for  the  expression  of  complex,  abstract  and  technical  ideas.  For  them  only 
the  long-established  forms  of  written  Greek  could  ever  have  the  necessary  wherewithal 
to  meet  such  needs. 


15.4  The  Roots  of  the  ‘Language  Question’ 

If  we  leave  aside  both  virtuoso  Atticizing  and  the  vernacular-based  language  of  private 
memoirs  and  educational  texts,  it  was  still  the  contemporary  middle-range  styles  of 
administration  and  learned  debate  that  defined  the  range  of  normal  prose  writing 
among  the  intelligentsia  in  the  decades  before  independence,  and  even  those  who 
sought  to  bring  spoken  and  written  usage  more  closely  into  line  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  conventional  written  Greek  in  order  to  debate  the  issue.  But  though  actual  practice 
remained  largely  constant,  the  advent  of  a  belief  in  progressive  circles  that  a  demoti- 
cized  written  language  was  essential  for  the  future  marks  the  beginning  of  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  tacit  consensus,  originating  in  Roman  imperial  times,  that  it  was  both 
natural  and  acceptable  to  have  distinct  spoken  and  written  languages. 

The  diglossia  of  the  period  before  the  war  of  independence  was  a  consequence  of 
political  and  cultural  circumstances  that  had  consistently  inhibited  the  evolution  of  a 
standard  modern  language  along  western  European  lines.  Initially,  the  coherence  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  east  prevented  the  diversification  that  had  led  to  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  Romance  languages  in  the  Latin-speaking  provinces  and  to  their  eventual 
acceptance  as  a  vehicle  for  higher  written  functions.  The  continuity  of  written  Greek 
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and  its  relatively  close  relationship  to  the  elite  vernacular  meant  there  was  little  pres¬ 
sure  for  change  in  a  society  where  literacy  was  restricted  and  cultural  perceptions 
dominated  by  the  past.  Then,  as  the  empire  crumbled  and  Ottoman  rule  was  estab¬ 
lished,  the  centrality  of  the  Orthodox  church,  as  the  only  major  institution  to  survive 
from  the  past,  entrenched  conservative  thinking  and  practice.  Only  in  Cyprus  Venetian 
Crete  and  the  Ionian  islands  were  conditions  favourable  to  the  kind  of  innovative 
developments  seen  in  the  west,  but  none  of  these  outposts  was  in  a  position  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  future  course  of  language  development  for  an  emergent  Greek  nation  as  a 
whole. 

When  Greek  intellectuals  began  to  be  exposed  to  modern  European  thought  and 
sought  to  revitalize  Greek  education  and  science,  they  were  therefore  faced  with  a 
dilemma.  Should  a  Greek  revival  belatedly  follow  the  model  of  other  European  states, 
with  a  national  language  based  on  a  spoken  variety  that  had  been  elaborated,  codified 
and  officially  promoted,  or  should  a  future  national  standard  be  based  on  the  existing 
written  language  with  its  continuous  tradition  and  inherent  prestige?  Opinion  among 
the  westernized  Greeks  was  generally  ‘progressive’,  while  the  majority  of  ‘conserva¬ 
tives’,  some  of  whom  were  sufficiently  encouraged  by  the  revival  of  classical  learning 
in  Europe  to  plan  the  reintroduction  of  Ancient  Greek,  were  concentrated  in  the 
Ottoman  capital  and  its  Danubian  satellites  (though  there  were  naturally  some  con¬ 
servatives  in  the  diaspora  and  some  progressives  within  the  empire). 

But  the  development  of  a  written  standard  based  on  a  contemporary  spoken  variety 
presupposes  widespread  acceptance  of  the  limitations  of  real  or  potential  rivals,  as 
eventually  happened  with  Latin  in  the  west.  It  also  requires  the  adoption  by  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  intellectual  elite  of  a  variety  with  sufficient  prestige,  of  the  kind  derived  from 
use  in  literary  classics  etc.,  to  transcend  local  loyalties  and  overcome  residual  preju¬ 
dices.  In  the  period  before  independence  there  were  no  acknowledged  vernacular  clas¬ 
sics,  practical  writing  based  on  educated  speech  was  in  its  infancy  (and  still 
controversial),  and  the  elite  as  a  whole,  though  sharply  divided  on  questions  of  edu¬ 
cational  policy  and  language  planning,  still  employed  a  written  language  that  enjoyed 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  linked,  however  indirectly,  to  the  classical  and 
Byzantine  past.  The  eventual  assumption  of  power  by  this  same  elite  therefore  dictated 
the  immediate  way  forward.  Despite  protests  from  areas  outside  the  new  kingdom, 
especially  the  Ionian  islands,  it  was  inevitably  the  current  form  of  the  written  standard 
that  prevailed,  faute  de  mieux,  as  the  official  language  of  independent  Greece  (see 
chapter  17). 


Notes 

1  See  Toufexis  (2005)  for  a  study  of  Crusius  and  his  interest  in  Modern  Greek. 

2  The  frequent  use  of  the  term  rpaiKoi  |yre'ci|  ‘Greeks’  in  such  works  is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  growth  of  national  consciousness  at  this  time.  Gf.  also  the  reference  to  ‘our  race’  in  the 
will  of  the  near-illiterate  Dimitrios  Chan'tis  quoted  in  (11)  below. 
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The  History  of  the 
Modern  Greek  State 


16.1  Irredentism:  Triumph  and  Disaster 

The  Bavarian-led  administration  of  newly  independent  Greece  quickly  moved  to 
Athens,  and  a  new  city  was  constructed  in  neo-classical  style  as  part  of  its  programme 
for  giving  the  infant  nation  a  distinctive  identity  through  reconnection  with  the  clas¬ 
sical  past.  At  the  same  time,  great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  teaching  of  classical 
Greek  in  schools  and  universities,  while  the  traditional  written  language  in  its  contem¬ 
porary  form  became  de  facto  the  official  language  of  the  state. 

But  the  economic  measures  imposed  by  the  great  powers  in  their  efforts  to  restore 
financial  order  caused  widespread  hardship,  and  King  Otto,  following  the  classic  strat¬ 
egy  of  leaders  in  domestic  difficulty,  embraced  the  ‘Great  Idea’,  a  vision  of  an  extended 
Greece  incorporating  all  the  lands  traditionally  associated  with  Greek  history  and 
culture.  The  first  manifestation  of  this  new  policy  was  an  educational  programme 
designed  to  re-Hellenize  the  Orthodox  peasant  populations  still  under  Ottoman  rule, 
many  of  whom  spoke  Turkish  and  had  little  awareness  of  their  ‘Greek’  nationality. 
Though  the  Ottoman  authorities,  with  typical  indifference,  did  little  to  oppose  this 
initiative,  it  proved  less  successful  than  it  might  have  been  because  of  the  centrality 
within  its  provisions  of  the  official  written  language,  which  was  quite  alien  to  the  target 
audience. 

Such  efforts  were  scarcely  needed  in  the  great  cities,  however,  where  national  con¬ 
sciousness  was  already  running  high.  But  many  of  the  Ottoman  Greeks  felt  the  empire 
could  be  successfully  Hellenized  from  within,  and  pointed  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Greek  upper  and  middle  classes  had  by  then  come  to  dominate  its  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  The  conflict  between  those  who  hoped  for  an  aggressive  expansionist  policy 
from  the  Greek  kingdom  and  those  who  felt  that  such  a  strategy  could  only  do  long¬ 
term  damage  was  never  resolved.  But  in  Greece  itself,  the  irredentists  triumphed  over 
those  who,  deeply  conscious  of  Greece’s  parlous  economic  and  military  situation, 
advocated  a  more  cautious  policy.  Thus  despite  the  acquisition  of  the  Ionian  islands 
in  1864,  handed  over  by  Britain  in  the  hope  that  Greece  might  then  moderate  its 
demands,  the  government  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  Russia’s  declaration  of  war 
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on  the  Ottoman  empire  in  1877,  and  moved  troops  to  the  northern  frontier.  Subsequent 
pressure  from  the  great  powers  then  led  to  the  Turks’  ceding  of  Thessaly  and  the  Arta 
region  of  southern  Epirus  to  Greece  in  1881,  an  apparent  confirmation  of  the  need  for 
an  irredentist  foreign  policy. 

Over  the  next  few  years  the  Greek  economy  began  to  improve,  but  the  reforms 
again  entailed  unpopular  taxes,  and  great  damage  was  done  when  a  government  came 
to  power  on  a  populist  platform  of  reducing  taxation  and  resuming  the  pursuit  of 
‘occupied’  territory.  A  force  was  sent  to  help  Cretan  insurgents  in  1897,  but  when 
hostilities  also  broke  out  in  Thessaly,  the  Greek  army  was  roundly  defeated.  Though 
a  lenient  peace  settlement  was  secured,  Greece  had  to  agree  to  the  external  supervision 
of  interest  payments  on  its  vast  foreign  debt,  and  the  resultant  economic  difficulties 
led  to  the  first  round  of  large-scale  migration,  especially  to  the  USA. 

By  this  time  the  political  situation  in  Macedonia  had  deteriorated  badly.  The  Greek 
National  Society  had  for  some  time  been  working  hard  to  Hellenize  Macedonia  and 
Epirus  in  the  face  of  Bulgarian,  Serbian  and  Romanian  rivalry,  and  a  vicious  guerilla 
war  soon  broke  out  between  Greek  and  Slavic  groups.  In  the  face  of  territorial  and 
economic  crisis,  the  government,  under  threat  of  military  intervention,  instigated  the 
so-called  ‘bourgeois  revolution’  by  turning  in  1910  to  the  Liberal  Cretan  statesman 
Eleftherios  Venizelos.  When  revolt  broke  out  among  the  Albanians,  and  the  Slavic 
states  of  the  Balkans  sought  to  exploit  Turkish  weakness,  Venizelos  determined  to 
protect  Greek  interests  in  the  north  despite  the  very  real  risk  of  reprisals  against  the 
Asia  Minor  Greeks,  who  then  still  numbered  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  Greece,  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria  together  declared  war  on  the  Ottoman  empire  on  18  October  1912. 
Thessaloniki  was  taken  by  the  Greek  army  on  9  November,  just  ahead  of  a  Bulgarian 
force,  while  the  Greek  navy  seized  the  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos  and  Samos.  Early  in 
1913  the  Greeks  also  moved  in  the  north-west,  taking  loannina  and  advancing  into 
northern  Epirus. 

Though  the  Turks  agreed  to  these  territorial  gains,  a  fresh  dispute  over  Macedonia 
broke  out  almost  immediately  among  the  victors,  and  the  Greek  army  now  advanced 
further  east,  taking  the  towns  of  Drama,  Serres  and  Kavala  in  a  bloody  campaign  in 
which  the  Slavic  population  suffered  greatly.  As  a  result,  the  Bulgarians  were  obliged 
to  agree  to  the  division  of  most  of  Macedonia  between  Greece  and  Serbia,  and  there 
were  consequent  population  exchanges  between  the  three  countries.  (The  independence 
of  Slavic  Macedonia,  following  the  break-up  of  Yugoslavia,  is  therefore  seen  by  both 
parties  as  constituting  a  major  destabilization  of  the  region.)  At  the  same  time,  Greek 
sovereignty  over  Crete  and  the  Aegean  islands  was  recognized  by  the  great  powers, 
and  only  in  northern  Epirus  were  the  government’s  ambitions  thwarted  by  the  creation 
of  an  independent  Albania  (the  treatment  of  the  Greek  minority  there,  together  with 
the  massive  influx  of  illegal  Albanian  immigrants  into  Greece,  remains  a  source  of 
friction  at  the  present  time). 

Greek  territory  had  now  been  increased  by  nearly  70  per  cent  since  independence, 
and  the  prevailing  euphoria  even  prompted  talk  of  recovering  Constantinople,  but  such 
hopes  were  quickly  shattered  by  the  Eirst  World  War  and  its  catastrophic  aftermath. 
The  king  at  this  time,  Konstandinos  I,  aimed  for  a  policy  of  neutrality,  but  Venizelos 
supported  Greece’s  traditional  allies  (Britain,  Erance  and  Russia),  and  when  Turkey 
entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers  (Germany  and  Austria-Hungary), 
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his  arguments  inevitably  prevailed.  Troops  were  at  once  committed  to  the  ill-fated 
Dardanelles  campaign  in  the  hope  that  Greece  might  obtain  a  share  of  the  spoils,  but 
the  king  quickly  reconsidered  his  cautious  conversion  to  the  allied  cause  in  the  light 
of  warnings  from  his  chief  of  staff  about  the  difficulties  of  retaining  territory  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  Venizelos  was  forced  to  resign.  This  initiated  the  National  Schism,  which 
came  to  dominate  Greek  politics  until  the  Second  World  War. 

A  pro-Venizelos  coup  was  staged  in  Thessaloniki  on  30  August  1916,  and  a  provi¬ 
sional  government  was  set  up.  When  British  and  French  troops  despatched  to  Athens 
to  pressurize  the  royalist  government  were  forced  to  retreat  and  reprisals  against 
Venizelists  ensued,  the  allied  powers  recognized  the  provisional  government  and 
blockaded  areas  loyal  to  the  king,  forcing  Konstandinos  into  exile.  Venizelos  then 
returned  as  prime  minister  and  counter-reprisals  against  royalists  promptly  followed, 
thereby  establishing  the  disastrous  practice  of  tit-for-tat  purges  at  each  change  of 
administration. 

Venizelos  immediately  committed  the  army  to  the  Macedonian  front  to  support  the 
allied  campaign  in  the  Balkans,  and  following  the  armistice  of  November  1918,  he 
attended  the  peace  conference  in  Paris  in  the  expectation  that  Greece  would  be 
rewarded  for  its  loyalty.  His  immediate  objective  was  the  annexation  of  Smyrna  (Izmir) 
and  its  hinterland,  where  the  military  situation  was  becoming  critical.  The  Italians,  in 
their  belated  search  for  a  colonial  empire,  had  already  taken  advantage  of  Ottoman 
weakness  by  seizing  the  Dodecanese  in  1912.  Now  they  had  landed  troops  in  Antalya, 
having  been  promised  the  region  in  return  for  supporting  the  allies,  and  it  was  reported 
that  this  force  was  moving  westward.  In  the  absence  of  any  formal  agreement  about 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  allies  agreed  to  the  landing  of  Greek 
troops  for  ‘the  protection  of  the  local  population’.  Fighting  between  Greek  and  Turkish 
irregulars  immediately  followed,  while  in  Ankara  the  circle  around  Mustafa  Kemal 
(Atatiirk),  the  victor  in  the  fighting  at  Gallipoli,  declared  independence  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Constantinople,  making  it  clear  they  would  not  tolerate  foreign  occupation 
of  the  Turkish  heartland. 

It  was  eventually  agreed  that  Smyrna  should  be  administered  by  Greece  for  five 
years,  followed  by  a  plebiscite  on  the  issue  of  union.  But  Venizelos  had  underestimated 
domestic  resentment  caused  by  the  over-zealousness  of  his  supporters  and  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  Anglo-French  interference  in  Greek  affairs.  He  lost  the  elections  of  1920,  and 
the  incoming  royalist  government  arranged  for  Konstandinos’  return  amid  fresh  purges 
of  leading  Venizelists  and  the  tacit  withdrawal  of  British  support.  Though  the  French 
and  Italians  now  came  to  terms  with  Mustafa  Kemal,  the  Greeks,  under  the  impression 
that  they  retained  British  backing,  launched  an  offensive  in  Asia  Minor  in  March  1921. 
The  campaign,  against  a  background  of  centuries  of  Turkish  domination,  was  moti¬ 
vated  for  many,  particularly  among  the  Asia  Minor  Greeks,  by  a  desire  for  revenge. 
Though  the  Greek  advance  was  halted  only  some  50  km  from  Ankara,  the  Turks, 
believing  the  Greek  military  position  had  become  untenable,  insisted  on  unconditional 
evacuation.  When  this  was  refused,  a  crushing  counter-offensive  was  launched  on  26 
August  1922.  The  Greek  army  retreated  in  disarray,  pursuing  a  scorched  earth  strategy, 
and  was  evacuated  on  8  September.  In  the  ensuing  chaos,  while  western  warships  stood 
by,  the  Christian  (mainly  Greek  and  Armenian)  population  of  Smyrna  was  massacred, 
and  large  areas  of  the  city  were  devastated  by  fire. 
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The  king  immediately  abdicated,  to  be  succeeded  by  his  son  Yeoryios,  and  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  committee  formed  from  the  survivors  of  the  Asia  Minor  army  took  charge. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Lausanne  (July  1923)  Greece  forfeited  the  Smyrna  enclave, 
eastern  Thrace  and  the  islands  of  Imvros  and  Tenedos  (strategically  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Dardanelles),  and  though  already  under  pressure  as  a  result  of  repatria¬ 
tion  from  Russia  in  the  aftermath  of  the  revolution,  the  government  was  further  obliged 
to  agree  to  an  exchange  of  populations  with  Turkey  (excluding  the  Turks  of  western 
Thrace  and  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople),  with  religion,  not  language,  applied  as  the 
criterion  of  nationality.  Nearly  400,000  Muslims  and  well  over  a  million  Christians 
were  affected.  Although  land  reform  and  the  departure  of  Turkish  communities  allowed 
some  of  the  refugees  to  be  resettled  in  country  areas,  many  of  those  with  an  urban 
background  resorted  to  setting  up  shanty  towns  around  Athens  and  Thessaloniki. 


16.2  Dictatorship  and  War 

The  arrival  of  a  sophisticated  cosmopolitan  bourgeoisie  and  the  massive  expansion  of 
the  urban  working  class  had  immediate  political  consequences,  including  in  1924  a 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy.  A  series  of  weak  republican  governments  soon 
gave  way,  however,  to  military  dictatorship  under  General  Pangalos  in  1925,  and 
though  the  return  of  Venizelos  in  1928  ushered  in  a  period  of  relative  stability,  includ¬ 
ing  foreign  policy  successes  in  repairing  relations  with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  his  posi¬ 
tion  was  quickly  undermined  by  the  onset  of  the  Great  Depression.  At  this  juncture, 
the  election  of  a  new  royalist  government  and  the  king’s  return  produced  only  fresh 
instability,  and  bungled  attempts  at  a  military  takeover  by  republican  sympathizers  led 
to  renewed  purges  of  Venizelists.  Venizelos  himself  died  in  exile  in  1936. 

In  the  elections  of  that  year  the  vote  was  equally  split  between  the  Liberals  (Venizelos’ 
old  party)  and  the  Populists  (most  of  whom  supported  the  monarchy),  and  both  parties 
began  secret  negotiations  with  the  communists,  who  held  the  balance  of  power.  This 
provoked  a  warning  from  the  army,  and  finally,  amid  massive  unrest  at  the  continued 
hardships  of  the  Depression  and  growing  disillusionment  with  the  antics  of  the  politi¬ 
cians,  General  loannis  Metaxas,  having  secured  the  king’s  agreement  to  a  ‘temporary’ 
suspension  of  parliament,  took  control  and  set  about  creating  a  ‘strong  Greece’  in 
conscious  imitation  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy. 

With  the  partial  exception  of  the  communists,  Metaxas  was  soon  able  to  suppress 
political  opposition.  He  then  established  a  ‘third  Hellenic  civilization’,  which  was 
supposed  to  herald  a  modern  state  that  incorporated  the  best  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Byzantium.  Though  temperamentally  attracted  to  fascism,  Metaxas  nevertheless  main¬ 
tained  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  until  Mussolini  delivered  an  ultimatum  on  28 
October  1940  which  directly  challenged  Greek  sovereignty.  This  was  immediately 
rejected,  and  the  Italians  launched  their  threatened  invasion.  Within  days,  however, 
the  reorganized  Greek  army  under  General  Papagos  had  not  only  pushed  the  invaders 
back  to  the  Albanian  border  but  counter-attacked  across  it,  capturing  the  principal 
towns  of  the  region,  many  with  large  Greek  populations,  by  the  end  of  December. 

Metaxas  died  in  January  1941,  amid  growing  evidence  that  Hitler  intended  to  secure 
his  Balkan  flank  before  attacking  the  Soviet  Union.  British  troops  were  now  despatched 
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to  Greece,  but  due  to  a  disastrous  misunderstanding,  the  defensive  action  against  the 
German  invasion  was  unco-ordinated,  and  resistance  quickly  crumbled.  The  Greek 
and  British  armies  were  evacuated  first  to  Crete,  and  then,  following  a  successful 
German  airborne  attack,  to  Egypt,  while  the  king  and  the  Greek  government  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  London. 

Though  the  government  in  exile  discouraged  acts  of  resistance  out  of  a  justified  fear 
of  reprisals  (many  villages  were  destroyed  and  their  inhabitants  summarily  killed), 
resistance  organizations  quickly  emerged,  with  the  Communist  Party  (the  KKE  [ku  ku 
'£])  playing  a  major  role  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  limited  pre-war  influence.  The 
National  Liberation  Eront  (EAM),  dominated  by  the  KKE,  was  formed  in  September 
1941,  and  began  to  organize  strikes  and  relief  work,  most  notably  during  the  cata¬ 
strophic  famine  of  1941-2  caused  by  German  food  requisitioning.  EAM  then  founded 
a  military  wing,  the  National  Popular  Liberation  Army  (ELAS,  an  acronym  non- 
coincidentally  homophonous  with  the  name  of  Greece),  and  other,  non-communist, 
resistance  organizations  also  emerged,  most  importantly  the  National  Republican 
Greek  League  (EDES). 

Throughout  this  period,  Britain  remained  involved  in  Greece  through  the  activities 
of  the  Special  Operations  Executive  (SOE),  which  infiltrated  sabotage  teams  and  liaised 
with  the  resistance.  Such  contacts  quickly  revealed  that,  despite  British  support  for  the 
king,  the  feelings  of  the  Greek  people  were  overwhelmingly  republican.  By  mid- 1943 
ELAS/EAM  controlled  large  areas  of  the  mainland,  bringing  much-needed  educational 
and  health  facilities  and  attracting  widespread  support  from  a  population  exhausted 
by  the  occupation,  and  convinced  of  the  inability  of  the  old  political  class  to  address 
their  needs.  The  failure  of  a  conference  in  Cairo  called  to  resolve  the  question  of  the 
country’s  post-war  future  only  reinforced  EAM’s  claims  that  the  British  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  re-establish  the  discredited  pre-war  constitutional  arrangements,  and  fighting 
soon  broke  out  between  ELAS  and  EDES,  with  EAM  announcing  the  formation  of  the 
Political  Committee  of  National  Liberation  (PEEA),  a  direct  challenge  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  exile. 

The  immediate  crisis  was  partly  defused  by  the  appointment  as  prime  minister  of 
the  anti-communist,  but  also  anti-royalist,  Yeoryios  Papandreou,  who  called  a  confer¬ 
ence  in  Lebanon  at  which  the  communist  representatives  agreed  to  the  placing  of  all 
guerilla  forces  under  a  future  government  of  national  unity.  EAM/ELAS  initially  repu¬ 
diated  the  agreement  and  was  ready  to  take  over  in  the  wake  of  the  German  with¬ 
drawal,  but  eventually  accepted  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  almost  certainly  under 
orders  from  Stalin,  who  had  agreed  with  Churchill  to  give  the  British  a  free  hand. 

When  the  Papandreou  government  arrived  in  Greece  in  October  1944,  ELAS  and 
EDES  were  supposed  to  disband  apart  from  the  small  contributions  they  were  to  make 
to  a  new  national  army,  but  relations  between  the  communists  and  Papandreou 
collapsed  aher  the  suppression  of  an  EAM  demonstration,  and  ELAS  responded  by 
attacking  the  capital’s  police  stations.  The  archbishop  of  Athens  was  then  appointed 
regent  pending  a  plebiscite  on  the  monarchy,  and  the  replacement  of  Papandreou, 
accompanied  by  the  arrival  of  British  reinforcements,  led  to  a  ceasefire  in  January  1945. 
ELAS  again  agreed  to  disband,  and  the  government  committed  itself  both  to  an 
amnesty  for  ‘political  crimes’  and  to  the  purging  of  collaborators.  But  the  government 
was  unable  to  prevent  a  right-wing  backlash  after  the  discovery  that  a  number  of 
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hostages  taken  by  ELAS  had  been  killed,  and  the  left  abstained  in  protest  from  the 
elections  of  March  1946.  Subsequently,  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  approved 
in  the  plebiscite  through  a  combination  of  ballot-rigging  and  the  defection  of  former 
anti-monarchists  who  now  saw  the  king  as  a  bulwark  against  communism.  Leftists 
were  again  persecuted,  and  attacks  by  communist  forces,  soon  to  form  the  Democratic 
Army,  led  on  to  full-scale  civil  war  in  the  winter  of  1946.  Britain,  no  longer  able  to 
finance  the  maintenance  of  government,  passed  the  responsibility  on  to  the  Americans. 

The  aid  supplied  through  Greece’s  communist  neighbours  to  the  Democratic  Army 
was  soon  surpassed  by  American  support  for  the  government  so  that,  despite  early 
successes,  the  odds  gradually  turned  against  the  communists.  By  the  summer  of  1949 
the  National  Army  had  achieved  military  superiority  and,  after  a  series  of  fiercely 
fought  battles,  the  Democratic  Army,  together  with  the  communist  leadership,  retreated 
into  Albania  and  exile.  During  the  civil  war  700,000  Greeks  had  been  made  homeless 
and  80,000  had  been  killed,  with  dreadful  atrocities  on  both  sides.  In  its  aftermath, 
20,000  more  were  convicted  of  offences  against  the  state,  many  being  sentenced  to 
death.  Unsurprisingly,  the  resulting  hatred  and  bitterness  dominated  the  post-war 
political  scene  for  decades  to  come. 


16.3  Recovery,  the  Colonels  and  the  Restoration  of  Democracy 

Martial  law  finally  ended  in  February  1950,  but  subsequent  elections  produced  a  politi¬ 
cal  stalemate  and  a  climate  dominated  by  legislation  which  banned  the  Communist 
Party  and  generally  harassed  the  left.  The  Americans,  increasingly  concerned,  reduced 
their  financial  contribution  pending  changes  in  the  electoral  system,  but  the  elections 
of  1952  at  last  produced  a  period  of  stability,  under  a  right-wing  government,  that 
lasted  until  1963.  Despite  the  arrival  of  fresh  refugees  from  Nasser’s  revolution  in 
Egypt,  much  desperately  needed  reconstruction  work  was  now  undertaken,  and  a 
return  to  financial  orthodoxy  helped  to  curb  inflation  just  as  tourism  and  migrants’ 
remittances,  especially  from  Germany,  began  to  redress  the  chronic  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  This  was  the  period  when  the  lure  of  well-paid  employment  in  the 
cities  and  an  understandable  tendency  to  invest  in  the  relative  security  of  property 
combined  to  produce  the  first  explosion  of  concrete  flats  in  the  suburbs  of  the  major 
cities. 

Greece  now  became  a  member  of  NATO,  though  relations  with  its  new  ‘ally’  Turkey 
were  quickly  soured  by  problems  in  British-ruled  Cyprus,  where  violence  had  broken 
out  in  1955  at  the  instigation  of  the  National  Organization  of  Cypriot  Fighters 
(EOKA),  who  sought  to  exploit  the  growing  desire  of  the  Greek  majority  on  the  island 
(80  per  cent  of  the  total)  to  achieve  union  with  Greece.  With  the  tacit  acquiescence  of 
the  British  government  (which  had  been  angered  by  developments  in  its  colony),  tit- 
for-tat  riots  were  organized  in  Istanbul  (the  official  name  of  Constantinople  after  1930) 
against  the  100,000  Greeks  who  still  remained  in  the  city.  Many  of  those  who  survived 
now  decided  to  cut  their  losses  in  the  face  of  near-continuous  persecution  and  emi¬ 
grated  to  Greece.  In  the  short  term,  however,  Greece  withdrew  from  NATO  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Izmir  (Smyrna)  in  protest.  Disenchantment  with  NATO  and  support  for  the  left 
grew  hand  in  hand,  so  that  the  new  prime  minister,  Konstandinos  Karamanlis,  became 
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increasingly  anxious  for  a  settlement,  not  only  to  secure  his  vote  but  to  appease  the 
Americans,  who  were  dismayed  by  the  disarray  on  NATO’s  southern  flank.  The  deal 
that  emerged,  however,  involving  Cypriot  independence,  was  widely  seen  as  a  betrayal 
of  Greek  interests  in  favour  of  NATO  and  the  Americans.  To  bind  Greece  further  to 
its  allies,  Karamanlis  therefore  began  negotiations  for  associate  status  within  the 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC),  as  a  result  of  which  an  agreement  came  into 
force  in  1962,  with  full  membership  anticipated  in  1984. 

The  conduct  of  the  elections  held  in  the  previous  year,  however,  involving  fresh 
ballot-rigging  and  intimidation,  had  led  to  a  growing  resentment  of  the  institutional¬ 
ized  repression  of  the  left.  Matters  came  to  a  head  with  the  murder  of  the  left-wing 
deputy  Grigoris  Lambrakis  in  Thessaloniki  in  1963.  Karamanlis  resigned  and  departed 
for  self-imposed  exile  in  Paris,  while  new  elections  were  called  in  which  the  centre 
parties,  led  by  Papandreou,  were  victorious.  Important  educational  reforms  were  now 
introduced,  including  for  the  first  time  the  establishment  of  equal  rights  for  ‘demotic’ 
Greek,  while  reconciliation  was  sought  through  the  relaxation  of  fiscal  policy,  the 
release  of  political  prisoners,  and  increased  trade  with  the  Eastern  Bloc. 

These  moves,  however,  provoked  alarm  in  business  and  military  circles,  and  the 
new  king,  Konstandinos  II,  secured  Papandreou’s  resignation  by  refusing  to  accede  to 
the  dismissal  of  army  and  intelligence  officers  manifestly  working  against  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Papandreou’s  supporters  now  demanded  new  elections,  while  the  army  drew  up 
secret  contingency  plans  for  intervention  should  Papandreou  be  successful.  But  to 
everyone’s  surprise  a  triumvirate  of  junior  army  officers  struck  first.  On  21  April  1967 
a  successful  coup  d’etat  was  mounted.  Martial  law  was  immediately  declared,  political 
parties  dissolved,  and  civil  rights  suspended.  Left-wingers  were  then  rounded  up  into 
camps,  and  a  puppet  civilian  government  established. 

Despite  claims  that  a  communist  takeover  was  imminent,  it  is  clear  that  the  coup 
was  primarily  motivated  by  fear  of  a  purge  of  the  far  right  in  the  event  of  a  Papandreou 
victory.  The  king  acquiesced  in  the  dictatorship,  and  even  accepted  the  ‘retirement’  of 
royalist  officers,  but  when  surviving  loyalists  attempted  an  unsuccessful  counter-coup, 
he  went  into  exile  in  Rome  and  all  pretence  of  civilian  government  was  abandoned. 
Yeoryios  Papadopoulos,  the  regime’s  strong  man,  now  became  prime  minister,  gradu¬ 
ally  assuming  control  of  all  areas  of  policy,  and  dismissing  anyone  whose  loyalty 
was  in  doubt.  Papandreou’s  educational  reforms  were  also  reversed,  and  the  regime 
firmly  re-established  the  teaching  and  use  of  katharevousa.  Glaring  inequalities  of 
income  soon  opened  up,  and  in  order  to  keep  Greece’s  foreign  investors  and  over- 
mighty  shipowners  sweet,  the  Colonels  agreed  to  a  series  of  economically  disastrous 
arrangements. 

Resentment  grew  rapidly  in  response  to  the  Colonels’  manifest  incompetence, 
though  the  secret  police  ruthlessly  and  successfully  suppressed  any  efforts  at  organized 
resistance.  But  despite  mounting  allegations  of  torture  and  Greece’s  enforced  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Council  of  Europe,  the  regime’s  commitment  to  NATO  ensured 
continued  American  military  and  financial  support.  The  Colonels’  prestige,  however, 
suffered  a  mortal  blow  when  some  10,000  troops,  secretly  infiltrated  into  Cyprus,  had 
to  be  withdrawn  under  American  pressure  after  a  series  of  guerilla  raids  against 
Turkish  villages.  By  1973  the  price  was  also  being  paid  for  the  junta’s  economic  fail¬ 
ings,  with  inflation  running  at  30  per  cent  and  rising.  Student  protests,  naval  mutinies 
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and  other  manifestations  of  discontent  followed,  to  which  Papadopoulos  responded 
by  blaming  the  exiled  king  for  rabble-rousing  and  appointing  himself  the  president  of 
a  ‘parliamentary  republic’.  Despite  the  promise  of  fair  elections  in  the  future,  there 
were  increasingly  violent  clashes  between  students  and  the  police,  and  university  build¬ 
ings  were  occupied  in  Athens  and  other  major  cities.  Papadopoulos  replied  by  sending 
in  the  tanks,  only  to  find  himself  deposed  almost  at  once  by  a  fresh  coup  mounted  by 
officers  fearful  of  his  planned  ‘electoral  adventure’.  Power  now  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Dimitrios  loannidis,  the  sinister  commander  of  the  military  police. 

Predictably,  the  new  regime  proved  to  be  even  more  incompetent  than  its  predecessor, 
and  its  demise  was  assured  after  a  further  Cyprus  fiasco.  The  Cypriot  president. 
Archbishop  Makarios,  had  accused  the  Greek  government  of  seeking  to  destroy  the  state 
by  supporting  the  activities  of  the  recently  revived  EOKA.  The  Cyprus  National  Guard, 
led  by  officers  from  the  mainland  and  clearly  operating  under  orders  from  Athens, 
immediately  launched  a  coup,  abetted  by  the  Greek  army  contingent  on  the  island. 
Makarios  escaped,  and  an  EOKA  thug  was  installed  as  president.  Turkey  responded  by 
unilaterally  exercising  its  right  of  intervention  as  one  of  the  guarantors  of  the  Cypriot 
state,  and  landed  troops  at  Kyrenia.  loannidis  ordered  a  Greek  mobilization,  but  the 
army  refused  to  obey,  and  the  dictatorship  collapsed  when  a  powerful  section  of  the 
army  issued  an  ultimatum  demanding  a  return  to  civilian  government.  Karamanlis 
was  then  invited  to  return  from  exile  to  supervise  the  return  to  democracy. 

He  was  at  once  plunged  into  a  fresh  crisis  in  Cyprus,  where  the  breakdown  of  peace 
talks  led  to  a  Turkish  advance  and  the  seizing  of  some  40  per  cent  of  the  island.  Many 
thousands  of  Greeks  were  forced  to  flee  south  and  anti-NATO  feelings  ran  high,  since 
the  Americans,  already  widely  seen  as  the  prime  backers  of  the  junta,  were  now  sus¬ 
pected  of  favouring  Turkey.  Karamanlis  responded  by  withdrawing  from  the  NATO 
command  structure  and  threatening  the  future  of  the  American  bases  in  Greece. 
Though  the  resulting  tension  made  it  impossible  to  purge  the  army  or  deal  decisively 
with  those  responsible  for  the  coup,  the  ringleaders  were  at  least  banished  to  a  remote 
island  and  their  appointees  sacked,  while  growing  demands  for  ‘dejuntification’  led  to 
the  release  of  political  prisoners  and  the  reinstatement  of  those  unfairly  dismissed  from 
their  jobs. 

Karamanlis  now  argued  that  the  country’s  economic,  political  and  foreign-policy 
problems  could  only  be  tackled  by  a  properly  elected  government,  though  his  haste  in 
calling  elections  was  widely  criticized,  not  least  because  it  gave  no  time  for  opposition 
parties  to  reorganize  and  allowed  him  to  capitalize  on  his  own  prestige  as  the  restorer 
of  democracy.  At  this  time,  the  left  favoured  a  non-aligned  foreign  policy  and  opposed 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  while  the  centre  and  right  wanted  stronger  ties  with 
Europe  within  the  EEC  and  NATO;  only  the  far  right  espoused  the  king’s  return.  The 
result  was  a  massive  victory  for  Karamanlis,  and  in  a  subsequent  referendum,  a  decisive 
69  per  cent  of  the  electorate  opposed  the  king’s  return. 

Despite  his  achievements,  no  fewer  than  four  attempted  coups  were  foiled  within 
the  first  six  months  of  Karamanlis’  return,  but  he  eventually  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  authority  over  the  military.  Trials  of  the  leaders  of  the  1967  coup  and  of  their  army 
of  torturers  now  began  in  earnest.  Papadopoulos  and  his  co-conspirators  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  though  the  sentences  were  commuted  to  life  imprisonment,  while 
loannidis  and  others  also  received  life  sentences. 
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Constitutional  changes  also  followed,  designed  to  produce  a  stronger  decision¬ 
making  process  that  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of  any  repetition  of  the  circumstances 
that  had  led  to  the  1967  coup.  A  return  to  fiscal  orthodoxy  also  did  something  to 
restore  the  country’s  financial  position,  though  the  world-wide  energy  crisis  of  the  early 
1970s  and  rising  unemployment  in  Germany  led  to  falls  in  both  gross  domestic  product 
and  overseas  remittances.  Greece’s  shipowners  were  none  the  less  constrained  to  make 
a  more  realistic  contribution  to  the  treasury,  and  some  of  the  Colonels’  more  disastrous 
foreign  investment  schemes  were  renegotiated. 

Though  significant  welfare  reforms  were  also  introduced,  especially  in  education 
where  state  provision  had  long  been  perceived  as  inadequate,  the  country’s  massive 
commitment  to  defence  remained  a  major  brake  on  government  spending.  This  was 
justified  not  only  by  the  festering  Cyprus  problem  but  also  by  other  manifestations  of 
Turkish  hostility.  By  this  time,  for  example,  a  further  row  had  broken  out  over  the 
question  of  whether  the  Greek  islands  off  the  Turkish  coast  fell  within  the  continental 
shelf  of  the  mainland,  with  the  Turks  accusing  Greece  of  breaking  the  treaties  under 
which  its  sovereignty  had  been  granted  by  building  up  a  military  presence  there,  and 
Greece  replying  that  it  was  merely  responding  to  the  Turkish  formation  of  an  Aegean 
army  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  threaten  that  sovereignty.  Additional  arguments  flared 
up  over  air-traffic  control  in  the  Aegean  and  the  treatment  of  minorities  (the  Turks  in 
Thrace,  and  the  few  Greeks  who  still  remained  in  Istanbul),  and  suspicions  about 
America’s  role  in  these  events  were  greatly  reinforced  when  a  defence  co-operation 
agreement  with  Ankara  was  signed. 

Karamanlis’  initial  response  to  these  difficulties  was  to  seek  better  relations  with  his 
Balkan  neighbours,  partly  to  build  up  support  against  Turkey  but  also  (prophetically) 
out  of  concern  about  the  future  of  Yugoslavia  when  the  aged  President  Tito  eventually 
died.  But  still  more  importantly,  Karamanlis  sought  to  accelerate  Greece’s  accession 
to  full  membership  of  the  European  Community  (EC).  In  the  long  term,  this  offered 
the  prospect  of  a  significant  improvement  in  Greece’s  economic  fortunes,  but  in  the 
shorter  term  it  was  hoped  that  membership  would  help  to  compensate  for  poor  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  USA  and  difficulties  within  NATO,  while  simultaneously  cementing 
democracy  in  place  by  offering  protection  against  fresh  military  intervention  and  the 
threat  of  Turkish  attack. 

Arguing  once  more  that  the  issues  facing  the  country  required  a  fresh  mandate, 
Karamanlis  called  elections  for  November  1977.  His  conservative  New  Democracy 
party  reiterated  its  commitment  to  the  EC  and  NATO,  and  pointed  to  the  success 
of  its  free  enterprise  policies  and  educational  reforms,  in  particular  the  raising  of  the 
school  leaving  age  and  the  final  abandonment  of  katharevousa  as  the  official  language 
of  the  Greek  state,  a  move  that  terminated  the  institutionalization  of  diglossia  and 
opened  the  way  for  a  final  resolution  of  the  language  question  that  had  bedevilled 
the  cultural,  political  and  educational  development  of  the  nation.  By  contrast  Andreas 
Papandreou’s  socialist  PASOK  party  advocated  the  decentralization  of  power,  with¬ 
drawal  from  NATO  and  rejection  of  the  government’s  drive  for  membership  of  the  EC, 
organizations  which  PASOK  saw  as  forcing  Greece  into  the  role  of  capitalist  pawn.  In 
the  event,  Karamanlis  retained  a  majority  despite  an  impressive  PASOK  performance. 

In  1980  Karamanlis  resigned  as  prime  minister  to  become  president,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Greece  became  a  full  member  of  the  EC  (and  subsequently  of  the  EU),  an 
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event  ironically  followed  immediately  by  the  election  of  Papandreou  as  Greece’s  first 
socialist  prime  minister.  Happily,  the  army  stayed  in  its  bases,  and  Papandreou’s 
aggressive  election  rhetoric  was  quickly  tempered  by  the  realities  of  office.  In  1983  a 
five-year  defence  and  economic  co-operation  agreement  was  signed  with  the  United 
States,  and  EC  membership  brought  significant  benefits  for  Greek  agriculture  and 
considerable  investment  in  the  country’s  infrastructure,  both  of  which  did  much  to 
allay  earlier  fears  and  suspicions.  Papandreou  was  accordingly  re-elected  in  1985,  and 
steps  were  then  taken  to  improve  relations  with  Turkey,  though  these  remained 
delicate. 

But  the  initial  optimism  of  the  left  that  a  PASOK  government  would  bring  integrity 
and  reform  was  eventually  superseded  by  a  weary  recognition  that  the  power  of  gov¬ 
ernments  is  limited  (especially  in  a  country  where  state  institutions  remain  weak  and 
a  ‘black’  economy  flourishes)  and  that  the  behaviour  of  even  socialist  ministers  is 
subject  to  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  The  abandonment  of  tight  financial  policies 
had  already  led  to  renewed  economic  difficulties,  and  accusations  of  bribery,  corrup¬ 
tion  and  illegal  wiretapping  proliferated.  Growing  disgust  and  disappointment  led  to 
Papandreou’s  defeat  in  the  elections  of  1989,  and  various  criminal  charges  followed. 
After  a  series  of  indecisive  elections.  New  Democracy  was  returned  to  power  under 
the  veteran  right-winger  Konstandmos  Mitsotakis,  with  a  mandate  to  restore  financial 
order  and  curb  inflation.  But  the  hardship  created  by  New  Democracy’s  economic 
measures,  together  with  disillusionment  at  the  handling  of  the  crisis  following  the 
break-up  of  Yugoslavia,  led  to  the  fall  of  Mitsotakis’  administration  and  the  election 
in  1993  of  a  new  PASOK  government  under  the  ageing  Papandreou. 

In  January  1996,  following  a  protracted  illness,  Papandreou  finally  resigned  and 
was  replaced  as  prime  minister  by  the  former  minister  of  trade  and  industry,  Kostas 
Simitis,  who  won  elections  in  1996  and  2000.  When  Simitis  retired  in  2004,  he  was 
succeeded  by  George  Andreas  Papandreou,  son  of  Andreas,  who  lost  the  election  of 
that  year  to  New  Democracy,  led  by  Kostas  Karamanlis,  nephew  of  the  former  presi¬ 
dent.  The  conservative  government  called  early  elections  in  September  2007  and  New 
Democracy  emerged  once  again  as  the  majority  party  in  Parliament,  but  with  its 
authority  increasingly  questioned,  following  catastrophic  summer  wildfires,  assorted 
scandals,  and  growing  social,  economic  and  political  unrest  in  the  context  of  the  global 
financial  crisis  of  2008-9.  The  party  was  duly  defeated  in  snap  elections  called  in 
October  2009,  and  Papandreou  became  the  new  prime  minster  with  a  host  of  serious 
domestic  issues  to  face,  not  least  the  parlous  state  of  the  public  finances.  The  Cyprus 
question  remains  unresolved,  dealings  with  (the  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of) 
Macedonia  are  difficult  and  tetchy,  and  problems  with  Turkey  continue  in  the  Aegean 
despite  some  improvement  in  relations  overall.  (See  Clogg  (2002)  for  a  full  account  of 
the  key  issues  in  modern  Greek  history.) 


17 

The  ‘Language  Question’ 
AND  ITS  Resolution 


17.1  Korais 

A  key  issue  in  the  early  19th  century  was  whether  spoken  Greek  could  in  principle 
provide  the  basis  for  a  written  language  of  law,  administration  and  education  if  and 
when  power  passed  into  Greek  hands.  As  noted  earlier,  many  who  approached  the 
problem  from  the  perspective  of  the  Ionian  islands  and  the  diaspora  were  optimistic; 
a  demoticizing  style  reflecting  educated  speech  was  already  in  limited  use,  and  this 
could  readily  be  extended,  while  the  popular  spoken  dialects,  including  the  more 
autonomous  varieties  of  outlying  regions,  would  gradually  be  assimilated  to  the  devel¬ 
oping  standard  as  the  state  expanded  and  education  took  its  course.  But  for  the  more 
traditionally  minded,  who  instead  emphasized  what  they  perceived  to  be  the  expressive 
limitations  and  fundamental  disunity  of  the  spoken  dialects,  it  was  unthinkable  that  a 
national  language  should  fail  to  continue  the  tradition  inherited  from  ancient  Greece 
and  Byzantium.  See  Mackridge  (2009)  for  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  language  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  role  language  issues  have  played  in  the  construction  of  Greek  national 
identity  since  the  18th  century. 

Both  linguistic  parties  were  amusingly  satirized  by  D.  K.  Vyzandios  in  his  play 
Babel,  published  in  1836.  The  cast  comprises  an  archaizing  pedant,  an  Albanian  with 
a  limited  command  of  Greek,  and  speakers  of  five  different  dialects  (a  Peloponnesian, 
a  Chian,  a  Cretan,  a  Cypriot  and  a  Greek  from  Asia  Minor).  This  group,  having  met 
in  Nafplio  on  the  day  when  news  arrives  of  the  Turkish  defeat  at  Navarino  (1827), 
attempts  to  celebrate  the  success  of  the  Greek  revolution,  but  mutual  misunderstanding 
(including  a  series  of  largely  unsuccessful  attempts  to  order  food,  and  an  accusation 
of  sheep  stealing  wrongly  interpreted  as  an  insult  involving  coprophagia)  leads  to  a 
fight,  incarceration,  and  still  further  mishaps  when  the  arrested  parties  are  released.  It 
is,  of  course,  significant  that  the  dialect  speakers  are  barely  literate,  and  come  with 
only  one  exception  from  regions  outside  the  kingdom,  while  the  pedant  is  wholly 
uncompromising,  and  uses  datives  and  infinitives  in  the  best  classical  manner.  Though 
often  funny,  the  play,  rather  like  the  archaizers,  exaggerates  the  difficulties;  the  local 
dialects  of  the  Peloponnese  were  not  radically  different  from  educated  speech  in  pho¬ 
nology  and  morphology,  and  normal  written  Greek  was  as  yet  very  far  from  being  an 
attempt  to  replicate  the  ancient  language. 
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The  key  figure  in  the  development  of  the  language  debate  in  the  early  19th  century 
was  the  expatriate  doctor-cum-classicist  Adamandios  Korais  (1748-1833),  who  was 
born  in  Smyrna,  but  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Paris,  where  he  wrote  extensively  about 
education,  language  and  nationhood.  Despite  discrepancies  between  statements  made 
at  different  times  in  different  contexts,  Beaton  (1994:  301ff)  has  identified  three  key 
principles  underlying  Korais’  thinking  on  the  language  issue: 

(1)  (a)  That  national  self-determination  depended  on  successfully  reaccessing  the 

treasures  of  the  ancient  language. 

(b)  That  a  modern  written  language  must  comply  in  general  terms  with  the 
grammar  of  the  contemporary  spoken  language,  which  he  regarded  as  an 
inalienable  possession. 

(c)  That  these  two  proposals  could  be  reconciled  through  a  pragmatic  pro¬ 
gramme  of  ‘correcting’  those  elements  in  the  spoken  language  which  sepa¬ 
rated  it  most  conspicuously  from  its  ancient  source. 

A  major  part  of  this  process  of  correction  was  to  involve  the  restoration  of  the  orthog¬ 
raphy  and  the  replacement  of  foreign  loans  with  Greek  equivalents,  but  Korais  also 
saw  the  need  for  enrichment  of  the  lexicon,  and  advocated  the  reintroduction  of  ancient 
words,  either  by  direct  borrowing  or  through  calquing,  usually  (given  Korais’  base  in 
Paris)  on  the  model  of  French. 

Thus,  unlike  certain  members  of  the  learned  elite  in  the  Ottoman  territories,  such 
as  Neofytos  Doukas  (c. 1760-1845)  and  Konstandinos  Oikonomos  (1780-1857), 
Korais  was  not  an  out-and-out  archaizer.  He  had  no  doubt  that  their  ultra-conservative 
programme  for  a  return  to  the  ‘true’  (i.e.  ancient)  Greek  language,  based  on  a  view  of 
the  ‘corrupted’  modern  language  as  a  symbol  of  national  servitude  and  degradation, 
was  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  reality.  It  is  therefore  deeply  ironic  that  his  essentially 
pragmatic  proposals  should  have  been  overtaken  by  the  zeal  of  later  generations  of 
archaizers,  and  that  he  himself  came  to  be  thought  of  as  the  founding  father  of 
katharevousa  (a  term  which  he  never  used  in  his  own  writings).  His  ideas  had  much 
in  common  with  those  of  the  ‘progressive’  Moisiodax,  and  his  insistence  on  the  identity 
of  language  and  nation  reveals  an  outlook  shared  by  many  later  proponents  of  the 
demoticist  movement. 

The  following  extract  from  the  beginning  of  Korais  Autobiography  gives  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  kind  of  ‘corrected’  style  which  he  had  in  mind: 

(2)  H  iLtjTTip  (LOU  e\a|3ev  eXeuBepoiTepav  avaTpo(j)f|v,  Slotl  euTUXTiCTe  va  exr|  Trarepa 
A8a(LdvTLoy  tov  Puaiov,  tov  oocjiwTaTou  eKeivou  tou  Kaipotj  eij  TT|y  eXXT|VLKf|V 
(jiiXoXoyiav  dvSpa,  ootls'  aireQavev  eu  eros"  (1747)  irpo  Tr|S'  yewr|CJeias'  [lou.  Autoj 
expriiLdTiaev,  eri  veo^  cov,  SiSdoKaXos'  Tr|S'  eXXT|yLKT|S'  (jHXoXoyias'  ei?  Xiov  (Lerd 
TauTQ  f|X6ev  els'  2|LupyT|V,  ottou  eyup.4)eu0T|  xApov  Jiva  AyKupaytjy.  Outos'  |lt|  yeyyriCTas' 
apaeyiKoy,  eiTapT|y6pT|ae  TT|y  airoTuxiay  tou,  aTTOuSdoa?  ya  ayaOpeiJiTI  v)?  ulou?  tq? 
Tcaaapas'  Suyarepas-  tou  ...  (Korais  (1964:  Al)) 

[i  'mitir  mu  'elaven  elefOero'teran  anatro'fin,  6i'oti  ef'tigise 
the  mother  of-me  took  free-er  upbringing,  because  she-had-the-good-fortune 

na  'egi  pa'tera  aha'mandion  ton  'rision,  ton  so'fotaton  e'cinu  tu  ce'ru  is 

that  she-have  father  Adamandios  the  Rysios,  the  wisest  of-that  the  time  in 
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tin  elini'cin  filolo'jian  'andra,  ostis  a'peOanen  en  'etos  (1747) 

the  Greek  ‘philology’  man,  who  died  one  year  (1747) 

pro  tiz  je'niseoz  mu.  af'tos  exri'matisen,  'eti  'neos  on,  6i'6askalos 
before  the  birth  of-me.  He  served,  still  young  being,  (as-a-)teacher 

tis  elini'cis  filolo'jias  is  '^ion;  meta  'tafta  'il0en  iz  'zmirnin,  opou 

of-tbe  Greek  ‘philology’  in  Chios;  after  this  he-came  to  Smyrna,  where 

enim'fefOi  'giran  dina  anjira'nin.  'utos  mi  je'nisas  arseni'kon, 

he-married  widow  a  from-Ankara.  He  not  having-fathered  male(-child), 

epari'Yorise  tin  apoti'^ian  du,  spu'dasas  na  ana'Orepsi  os  i'jus 

consoled  the  failure  of-him,  having-become-eager  that  he-bring-up  as  sons 

tas  'tesaras  Giya'teras  tu  ...  ] 

the  four  daughters  of-him  ... 


‘My  mother  received  a  more  liberal  upbringing  because  she  was  lucky  enough  to  have  as 
her  father  Adamandios  Rysios,  the  most  learned  man  of  that  era  in  Greek  language  and 
literature,  who  died  (1747)  one  year  before  I  was  born.  While  still  a  young  man  he  served 
as  a  teacher  of  Greek  language  and  literature  on  Chios;  after  that  he  came  to  Smyrna 
where  he  married  a  widow  from  Ankara.  But  when  he  did  not  father  a  male  child 
he  consoled  himself  in  his  failure  by  his  eager  resolve  to  bring  up  his  four  daughters  as 
sons  ...  ’ 

With  the  probable  exceptions  of  the  lengthy  hyperbaton  (tov  ...  dv8pa  [ton  ...  'andra]) 
and  the  inflected  participles  (yeuyfiCTas"  [je'nisas]  and  aTTouSdaas"  [spu'dasas]),  the  syn¬ 
tactic  structure  mostly  corresponds  to  that  of  the  educated  spoken  Greek  of  its  time, 
while  the  remaining  discrepancies  involve  little  more  than  item-for-item  substitutions 
(e.g.  8l6tl  [Si'oti]  for  yiaTL  [ja'ti],  ootl?  ['ostis]  for  ttou  [pu],  upo  [pro]  for  TTpiv  utto 
[prin  apo],  ctl  ['eti]  for  aKopa  [a'koma]  etc.).  Korais  avoids  the  reintroduction 
of  archaisms  like  infinitives  and  datives,  which  had  no  place  in  the  normal  spoken 
language,  and  confined  his  ‘corrections’  to  the  reintroduction  of  ancient  lexical 
items  and  the  reinstatement  of  ancient  orthography  and  morpho-syntax  in  forms 
and  structures  that  were  actually  in  use  (e.g.  his  use  of  the  ‘correct’  genitive  plural 
possessive  top  [ton]  ‘their’  instead  of  tous"  [tus]  etc.).  Thus  noun  and  verb  morphology 
is  mostly  ancient,  but  compound  verbs  still  display  their  augment  externally, 
because  the  relevant  compositional  process  was  not  a  part  of  the  living  language  (cf. 
e-Tiapriyopriae  [epari'yorise]).  Similarly,  learned  prepositions  are  substituted  for  the 
popular  counterparts,  and  these  are  used  with  their  ancient  cases  (e.g.  Tipo  [pro]  -i- 
genitive)  except  where  this  would  involve  an  artificial  revival  (thus  cl?  [is]  -i-  accusative 
is  preferred  to  ancient  ev  [en]  -i-  dative,  and  pe  [me]  -i-  accusative  is  retained  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  bare  dative  to  mark  the  instrumental). 

Korais’  middle  way  provoked  opposition  both  from  traditionalists  and  from  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  spoken  language,  each  of  whom,  for  different  reasons,  found  his  proposals 
to  be  ‘artificial’.  Among  the  former,  the  name  of  Neofytos  Doukas  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  one  who  objected  in  principle  to  any  elements  of  spoken  Greek  that 
Korais  wished  to  retain.  A  less  extreme  case  was  made  by  the  talented  civil  servant 
Panayotis  Kodrikas  (1762-1827),  who,  like  Korais  himself,  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
Paris.  Though  he  tacitly  agreed  with  many  of  Korais’  objectives,  he  felt  unable  to 
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support  what  he  saw  as  arbitrary  prescriptive  interference  in  matters  of  language  use, 
arguing  that  a  better  middle  way  already  existed,  at  least  for  official  purposes,  in  the 
form  of  ‘the  style  of  the  Great  Church’  (Daskalakis  (1966:  503)),  i.e.  a  ‘higher’  admin¬ 
istrative  style  that  continued  its  Byzantine  predecessor  (see  5.7,  5.9,  10.7).  As  an 
example  of  the  often  trivial  differences  involved.  Browning  (1983:  102)  notes  that 
where  Korais  opted  merely  to  ‘correct’  ifidpi  ['psari]  ‘fish’  to  o(|;dpLov  [o'psarion], 
Kodrikas  advocated  the  substitution  of  ancient  ix^hs'  [ix'Ois]). 

Obviously,  this  form  of  the  language  shared  the  artificiality  of  being  neither  Ancient 
nor  Modern  Greek,  though  Kodrikas  could  at  least  point  in  his  defence  to  a  body  of 
existing  writing  that  employed  it.  But  it  is  again  quite  striking  that,  although  Korais 
and  Kodrikas  presented  themselves  as  rivals,  their  natural  styles,  used  when  defending 
rather  than  exemplifying  their  respective  positions,  are  all  but  indistinguishable 
(compare  the  similarly  uniform  use  of  the  written  language  of  educated  discourse  in 
the  first  linguistic  disputes,  15.1).  In  reality,  it  seems  that  much  of  the  hostility  derived 
from  the  clash  of  political  and  cultural  perspectives  between  the  Orthodox/Ottoman 
establishment  on  the  one  hand  and  the  liberal/republican  diaspora  on  the  other;  see 
Beaton  (1994:  330-1),  from  whom  the  extracts  in  (3)  are  taken,  the  first  published  in 
1804,  the  second  in  1818: 

(3)  (a)  H  yhiiaaa  eivai  to  epyaXeiov,  pe  to  ottolov  t|  ifcxfi  TiXaTTci  irpuTov 

eySiaOeTOJS',  eireLTa  irpocfepei  tows'  Xoyiopous  TPS'.  'Otuv  to  epyaXeiov  eivai 
ayaKovpTov,  loipeyoy,  f)  KUKd  KaTaoKeuaopeyoy,  OTeXes'  aydyKps  peyei  kql  to 
epyoy  tou  tcxvltou.  (Korais  (1964:  A850)) 

[i  'ylosa  'ine  to  erya'lion,  me  t(o)  opion  i  psi'^i  'plati  'proton  enSia'Betos, 

the  language  is  the  tool,  with  the  which  the  soul  shapes  first  mentally 

'epita  pro'feri  tus  lojiz'mus  tis.  'otan  to  erya'lion  'ine  ana'koniton, 
then  utters  the  thoughts  of-it.  When  the  tool  is  blunt, 

io'menon,  i  ka'ka  katascevaz'menon,  ate'les  eks  a'napgis  'meni  ce 
rusty,  or  badly  made,  imperfect  from  necessity  remains  also 

to  'eryon  tu  tex'nitu.  ] 
the  work  of-the  craftsman. 

‘Language  is  the  tool  with  which  the  soul  first  shapes  in  the  mind,  and  then  utters  its 
thoughts.  When  the  tool  is  blunt,  rusty,  or  badly  made,  the  work  of  the  craftsman  also 
necessarily  remains  imperfect.’ 

(b)  H  SidXeKTOS'  itpos'  Toy  dyOputroy  eiyai  to  uXiKoy  opyayoy,  Si'  ou  p  duXos' 
Suyapis"  TOU  eySiaOcTou  Xoyou  uiroaTaaiy,  os'  enreiy,  ttpoaXappdyouaa  uXiKpy,  kql 
oxppa,  KQL  pop(f>r|y  opyayiKpy,  ouyGeTei  Toy  itpoifopiKoy  Xoyoy,  St'  ou  o  dyfipaitros'  ... 
eydiafieTois'  e^TiyeL  tu?  eyyoias'  tou  ...  (Daskalakis  (1966:  485-6)) 

[i  Si'alektos  pros  ton  'anBropon  'ine  to  ili'kon  'oryanon,  6i  u  i 

the  speech  to  the  man  is  the  material  instrument  through  which  the 

'ailos  'Sinamis  tu  endia'Betu  'loyu  i'postasin,  os  i'pin, 

insubstantial  force  of-the  in-the-mind  utterance  existence,  so  to-speak, 

prozlam'vanusa  ili'cin,  ce  'sQma,  ce  mor'fin  oryani'cin,  sin'Beti  tom 
assuming  material,  and  shape,  and  form  organic,  composes  the 
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brofori'kon  'loyon,  6i  u  o  'anGropos  ...  enSia'Getos  eksi'ji 

spoken  utterance,  through  which  the  man  ...  internally  explains 

tas  e'nias  tu  ...  ] 

the  ideas  of-him  ... 


‘Speech  is  to  man  the  material  instrument  through  which  the  insubstantial  force  of  an 
utterance  conceived  in  the  mind  composes  a  spoken  utterance  by  assuming,  as  it  were,  a 
material  existence,  a  shape  and  organic  form;  through  this,  man  ...  internally  elucidates 
his  ideas  ...  ’ 

The  most  one  can  say  is  that  the  second  is  a  little  more  conservative  in  its  archaizing 
substitutions  than  the  first  (note,  for  example,  the  modern  adverb  kuku  [ka'ka],  or  the 
relative  ((pe)  to  ottolov  [(me)  t(o)  o'pion]  ‘(with)  which’  in  (3a),  versus  the  traditional 
adverb  evSiaGeTtus'  [enSia'GetosJ  and  the  ancient  relative  in  (8l')  ou  [(6i)  u]  ‘(through) 
which’  in  (3b)).  Note  in  particular  both  authors’  fondness  for  hyperbaton  (cf. 
TOP  ...  dy8pa  [ton  ....  'andra]  in  (2)  with  uTToaTaoLP  ...  uXlktip  [i'postasin  ...  ili'cin]  in 
(3b)),  a  sure  sign  of  rhetorical  elaboration  from  antiquity  onwards,  and  a  fixture  of 
the  style  of  academic  exposition  and  debate. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Kodrikas’  proposals  that  by  the  time  of  the  revolution  ‘the 
style  of  the  Great  Church’  was  firmly  identified  with  the  reactionary  political  attitudes 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  elite,  many  of  whom  were  at  best  lukewarm  about  the 
prospect  of  Greek  independence.  In  the  context  of  the  rampant  nationalism  and  clas¬ 
sical  revivalism  of  the  independent  kingdom,  therefore,  his  conservative  compromise, 
and  indeed  the  not  radically  distinct  official  written  language  actually  used  in  the  early 
19th  century,  were  soon  overwhelmed  by  an  upsurge  of  patriotic  archaism  that  also 
engulfed  the  more  progressive  compromise  proposed  by  Korais  (see  17.3). 


17.2  The  Roots  of  Demoticism:  Solomos  and 
the  Ionian  Islands 

Korais  was  also  attacked  from  the  other  direction,  and  brief  mention  may  be  made 
here  of  the  comedy  Korakistika,  published  in  Vienna  in  1813  by  lakovos  Rizos 
Neroulos  (1778-1849).  The  title  (literally  ‘Ravens’  Language’)  originally  denoted  a 
children’s  argot  involving  the  prefixing  of  [ce]  to  each  syllable,  but  has  now  come  to 
mean  simply  ‘jargon’  or  ‘gibberish’.  In  this  particular  context,  however,  it  also 
puns  on  the  name  Korais,  and  the  work  seeks  to  expose  the  supposedly  preposterous 
results  of  taking  his  prescriptions  for  the  written  language  (together  with  some 
fanciful  extensions  of  the  playwright’s  own  invention),  and  applying  them  to  spoken 
Greek.  Accordingly,  we  find  amongst  the  dramatis  personae  an  enthusiastic 
‘correctionist’  who  is  made  to  choke  when  he  attempts  to  order  a  plate  of  coleslaw, 
ordinarily  XaxaPOCTaXdra  [laxanosa'lata],  by  uttering  the  absurb  compound  noun 
eXaSLoGSLoXaToXaxat’OKapuKcupa  [eladioksidiolatolaxanoka'ricevmaj. 

The  principal  ‘popularizing’  opposition  to  Korais,  however,  came  from  poets 
working  outside  the  Phanariot  sphere  of  influence,  who  felt  instinctively  that  artistic 
integrity  and  linguistic  artificiality  were  incompatible.  This  point  of  view  appealed  to 
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the  Romantic  spirit  of  the  age,  though  one  has  only  to  think  of  the  works  of  Callimachus, 
Apollonius  and  Theocritus  in  the  Hellenistic  period  (cf.  4.7.4)  to  see  that  the  argument 
depends  not  on  artificiality  or  archaism  per  se,  but  on  the  unsuitability  for  creative 
writing  of  language  varieties  otherwise  used  primarily  for  administrative  and  technical 
discourse. 

Given  that  education  rather  than  fiction  was  still  seen  as  the  central  task  of  prose 
writers,  it  was  the  poetic  revival  of  the  early  19th  century  which  first  sought  to  give 
Greece  an  identity  in  terms  of  its  contemporary  history  and  culture,  and  the  emphasis 
now  began  to  shift  away  from  the  idea  of  a  practical  written  language  based  on  edu¬ 
cated  speech  (a  variety  that  was  in  any  case  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  archaizing  trend) 
towards  that  of  a  literary/poetic  language  based  on  popular  speech.  This  crucial  devel¬ 
opment,  in  the  context  of  conservative  determination  to  develop  ever  ‘purer’  forms  of 
official  Greek,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  polarization  that  quickly  came  to  dominate 
the  language  debate. 

An  important  pioneer  in  the  demotic  movement  was  the  poet  and  writer  loannis 
Vilaras  (1771-1823),  whose  grammar,  entitled  The  Romaic  Tongue,  was  based  on  the 
dialect  of  his  native  Epirus  and  published  in  1814  in  Kerkyra  (Corfu).  The  outstanding 
contribution,  however,  came  from  Dionysios  Solomos,  now  regarded  as  Greece’s 
national  poet.  Solomos  was  born  in  Zakynthos,  the  child  of  an  affair  between  his 
aristocratic  father  and  a  servant  girl  whom  he  married  on  his  deathbed,  thus  allowing 
his  son  to  inherit  the  title  of  count.  His  father’s  family  came  originally  from  Crete  and 
spoke  Italian,  the  language  in  which  Solomos  himself  was  educated.  He  did,  however, 
speak  the  local  dialect  of  Greek  with  his  mother,  and  later,  when  he  had  settled  in 
Kerkyra,  he  was  inspired  by  the  Greek  independence  movement  and  became,  with 
his  compatriot  Andreas  Kalvos  (1792-1869),  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  modern 
Greek  poetry. 

But  where  Kalvos  used  a  form  of  Greek  based  on  Korais’  prescriptions,  and  devel¬ 
oped  an  idiosyncratic  poetic  medium  that  was  remote  from  both  ordinary  speech  and 
conventional  writing,  Solomos  was  a  thoroughgoing  demoticist.  Because  of  his  Italian 
cultural  and  educational  background  (which  did,  however,  include  the  study  of  Ancient 
Greek),  his  knowledge  of  the  modern  language  was  initially  confined  to  the  Zakynthian 
dialect,  but  he  later  familiarized  himself  with  a  range  of  literature  composed  in  popular 
styles,  including  the  Byzantine  verse  romances,  the  poetry  of  the  Cretan  Renaissance, 
and  the  work  of  Vilaras.  He  was  also  greatly  influenced  by  the  tradition  of  folk  song, 
a  major  focus  of  contemporary  Romantic  interest,  in  which  he  found  much  inspiration 
for  his  efforts  to  forge  a  modern  perspective  on  the  Greek  world. 

For  the  most  part,  Solomos  carefully  avoided  local  dialect  forms  and  Italian  loans 
in  his  more  serious  poetry,  since  he  wished  to  be  read  by  the  Greek  people  as  a  whole. 
But  in  so  far  as  the  spoken  Heptanesian  dialects  were  close  to  those  of  the  Peloponnese, 
the  principal  vernacular  foundation  for  the  modern  standard  (14.2.1,  14.2.2),  any 
‘local’  features  which  remain  present  few  problems.  The  most  notable  involve  verb 
morphology  (Mackridge  (1989:  57-59);  see  11.8  for  details  of  the  development  of  the 
various  forms): 

(4)  (a)  Imperfects  of  contract  verbs  such  as  eKoiraa  [e'citaa]  (<  earlier  -a-ya 

[-aya])  for  the  -dw  [-'ao]  type,  and  dpyeia  ['arjia]/dpyouva  ['aryuna]  for 
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the  -ecu  [-'eo]  class  (the  latter  involving  the  addition  of  past-tense  -a  [-a] 
to  the  ancient  form),  alongside  what  are  now  the  standard  formations. 

(b)  3sg  imperfect  middle/passive  in  -oTocvle)  ['otun(e)]  (analogical  to  l/2sg 
-6pot)v/-6aow  ['omun/'osun]). 

(c)  Imperfective  passive  imperatives  (rare  in  standard  Modern  Greek)  in  -on 

[-u]. 

(d)  2pl  middle/passive  forms  in  ooTeve  [-'ostene]. 

(e)  Futures  and  conditionals  formed  with  impersonal  OeXei  ['0eli]/f|0eX€ 
['iGele]  +  subjunctive  (alongside  9e  va  [9e  na]  and  6a  [9a] ). 

There  are  also  a  few  features  which  probably  derive  from  earlier  vernacular  literature, 
such  as  the  postposing  of  object  clitics  with  simple  finite  verbs  (not  a  feature  of  the 
dialects  of  the  Ionian  islands),  and  some  elements  of  learned  Greek,  which  occur  prin¬ 
cipally  in  his  earlier  work,  including  the  Hymn  to  Liberty  (written  in  May  1823; 
Nikolaos  Mantzaros  later  set  the  poem  to  music,  and  the  first  two  verses  were  adopted 
as  the  Greek  national  anthem  in  1865).  Mackridge  (1989:  58)  suggests  that  these  may 
reflect  Solomos’  knowledge  of  Ancient  Greek,  or  have  been  picked  up  through  reading 
newspapers,  but  since  no  Greek  papers  were  published  in  the  Ionian  islands  until  1850 
(Beaton  1994:  332),  the  former  explanation  is  to  be  preferred.  In  general,  these  vari¬ 
ants  offer  some  metrical  advantage,  though  the  learned  forms  and  phrases  may  have 
wider  import  in  compositions  with  a  ‘national’  significance. 

The  following  stanza  from  O  Ldmbros  (worked  on  between  1824  and  1826,  but 
never  finished)  is  from  a  famous  passage  in  which  Solomos  describes  a  beautiful  Easter 
Day  (t)  ppepa  TPS'  AapTrpps'  [i  'mera  tis  lam'brisj)  in  terms  that  contrast  sharply  with 
the  predicament  of  the  brave  but  selfish  warrior  Lambros,  who,  in  his  determination 
to  be  free,  has  steadfastly  refused  to  marry  Maria,  the  mother  of  his  children.  When 
Ali  Pasha  of  loannina  executes  Maria’s  brother,  Lambros  sets  off  to  take  his  revenge. 
On  his  way,  however,  he  meets  and  seduces  a  girl  who  turns  out  to  be  his  own  daugh¬ 
ter,  placed  long  ago  in  an  orphanage.  The  girl  commits  suicide,  and  when  Lambros 
returns  to  confess  to  Maria,  he  finds  himself  excluded  from  the  Easter  celebrations. 
The  metre  is  ottava  rima,  eight  eleven-syllable  iambic  lines  rhymed  ABABABCC: 

(5)  XXI:  H  HMERA  THE  AAMnRHE 

1 

KaQaptoxaTov  f|XLo  eirpoppyouae 
TPS'  auyps'  TO  SpoociTO  uoTepo  aaTfpL, 
crijyyftjx),  KaTaxyid,  8ey  airepyouae 
t'  oypayoy  of  Kayfya  airo  tq  pfpp' 

Kai  OTTO  VfL  layppfyo  apyo(()uaoijaf 
Toao  yXuKd  oto  TTpoacoTTO  t'  aepi, 

TTOU  Xfs'  kql  XffL  pes  Tps  mpSids  to  (jjvXXa’ 
yXyKeid  p  ^cop  kul  o  Bdyaros  paypiXa 

Politis  (1986h  185) 

[kaOa'rotaton  'iXo  epromi'nuse 

Clearest  sun  was-heralding 

tis  av'jis  to  Sro'sato  'istero  a'steri, 
of-the  dawn  the  cool  last  star. 
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'siynefo,  kata'xjia,  den  aper'nuse 

cloud,  mist  not  was-crossing 

t  ura'nu  se  ka'nen  apo  ta  'meri; 

of-the  heaven  in  any  from  the  parts; 

c  apo  'ci  cini'meno  aryofi'suse 

and  from  there  moved  was-slowly  blowing 

'toso  yli'ka  sto  'prosopo  t  a'eri, 

so  sweetly  in-the  face  the  breeze, 

pu  les  ce  lei  mes  tis  karS'jas  ta  'fila; 

that  you-say  and  it-speaks  within  of-the  heart  the  leaves: 

yli'ca  i  zo'i  c  o  'Banatos  mav'rila.] 

sweet  the  life  and  the  death  blackness. 

‘The  last  cool  star  of  dawn  was  heralding  purest  sun;  in  no  quarter  of  the  sky  did  cloud 
or  mist  pass  over;  and  rising  from  there,  the  gentle  breeze  began  to  blow  so  sweetly  in 
their  faces  that  it  was  as  if  it  were  speaking  into  the  leaves  of  their  hearts:  “life  is  sweet, 
and  death  is  darkness”.’ 

This  is  sophisticated  writing  of  a  high  order,  but  almost  wholly  demotic  in  its 
language  if  we  abstract  away  from  the  stylized/poetic  word  orders  (note  particularly 
the  pre-head  genitives  and  delayed  subjects).  A  number  of  individual  words  also 
now  have  a  specially  poetic  feel  because  of  subsequent  replacement  by  more  traditional 
variants  in  standard  Modern  Greek:  e.g.  hpoadros'  [dro'satos]  (Spoaepos"  [Srose'ros]), 
avyvecfx)  ['siynefo]  (cjvw£(po  ['sinefoj),  aTrepvw  [aper'no]  (iTepyto  [per'no],  the  prothesis 
arising  from  misanalysis  of  va  irepyw  [na  per'no]  etc.).  KaBaptoTarov  [kaGa'rotaton] 
may  well  be  a  learned  form,  but  monolectic  superlatives,  though  rare,  were  not 
wholly  alien  to  the  19th-century  vernacular  (Thumb  1912:  73),  and  final  -v  [-n]  was 
still  widely  used  in  2nd-declension  adjectives  when  the  following  word  began  with 
a  vowel. 

In  the  present  context,  however,  the  most  important  of  Solomos’  works  is  his  unfin¬ 
ished  Dialogue,  written  in  1824-5  but  not  published  till  1859  when  the  author  had 
already  been  dead  for  two  years.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  earliest  defences  of  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  spoken  language  for  writing  and  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  views 
of  both  traditionalists  and  Korais.  The  dialogue  in  question  (there  is  a  short  draft  as 
well  as  a  full-length  version)  is  between  ‘a  poet’,  ‘a  friend’  and  ‘a  pedant’.  The  poet 
argues  that  ‘the  common  dialect’  of  the  Phanariots  is  the  language  of  those  who  served 
the  Turks,  and  has  no  place  in  an  independent  Greece.  Korais’  proposals  are  also 
dismissed  because  the  language  they  attempt  to  define  is  not  anyone’s  native  tongue, 
and  never  could  be.  The  poet  instead  appeals  to  the  literary  prestige  of  written  ver¬ 
naculars  in  the  west,  and  though  he  fully  accepts  the  need  for  lexical  development, 
suggests  that  new  terminology  must  evolve  by  natural  analogical  processes  rather  than 
by  arbitrary  selection  from  a  dead  language. 

17.3  The  Rise  of  Katharevousa 

In  the  short  term,  however,  Solomos  and  his  followers  based  in  the  Ionian  islands 
remained  outsiders.  In  the  capital,  the  ‘Old  Athenian  School’,  whose  principal  figures 
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were  Alexandres  (1803-63)  and  Panayotis  (1806-68)  Soutsos  and  Alexandres  Rizes 
Rangavis  (1809-92),  seught  te  beest  the  prestige  ef  standard  written  Greek  by  trying 
te  adapt  it,  net  entirely  successfully,  te  the  needs  ef  verse  cempesitien.  The  earliest 
fictienal  prese  was  alse  widely  cempesed  in  this  style,  theugh  the  lenian  islands,  where 
Andreas  Laskarates  wrete  his  satirical  Mysteries  of  Kefalonia  (1856)  in  demetic,  were 
again  the  exceptien. 

Since  demetic  alse  failed  te  find  a  place  in  the  efficial  life  ef  the  ceuntry  in  the  first 
sixty  years  ef  its  existence,  the  principal  disputes  ef  the  peried  were  inevitably  between 
different  greups  ef  archaizers.  In  1853,  Panayotis  Soutsos  published  a  book  condemn¬ 
ing  the  ‘solecisms’  in  the  work  of  other  writers,  and  argued  that  the  problems  of  laying 
down  correct  usage  could  only  be  resolved  by  making  the  written  language  conform 
more  closely  to  the  clearly  established  rules  of  Ancient  Greek.  In  his  view,  the  poor 
quality  of  much  contemporary  writing  derived  directly  from  the  arbitrary  mixtures 
of  ancient  and  modern  grammar  that  attempts  to  implement  Korais’  ‘inadequate 
compromise’  entailed. 

This  marked  the  beginning  of  what  soon  developed  into  a  rapidly  accelerating  flight 
from  the  living  language.  The  poet  Nikolaos  Konemenos,  as  someone  who  spent  time 
in  both  Kerkyra  and  Athens,  was  well  placed  to  point  out  that  the  contemporary 
crystallization  of  rival  positions  would  not  provide  a  solution  to  the  language  issue, 
and  argued  that  the  successful  forging  of  a  modern  Greek  culture  required  the 
Greeks  to  ‘come  out  from  the  tombs’  (1873:  55).  But  the  Zeitgeist  was  against  him. 
Dissatisfaction  with  Korais’  proposals  grew  steadily,  peaking  first  in  the  1850s  with 
Soutsos’  proposals,  and  again  in  the  1880s,  by  which  time  the  terms  demotic  and 
katharevousa  were  becoming  established  as  the  names  for  the  ‘uncorrected’  spoken 
language  (including  its  use  in  writing)  and  the  ‘embellished  and  corrected’  written 
language  respectively.  Throughout  this  period  progress  towards  resolving  the  perceived 
difficulties  was  almost  universally  equated  with  the  need  for  greater  archaism,  and  by 
the  early  1880s  there  were  once  again  people  like  Konstandinos  Kondos  who  were 
prepared  to  argue  for  the  ‘ideal’  of  ancient  Greek  perfection  (cf.  his  Linguistic 
Observations  Concerning  the  Modern  Greek  Language  (1882)). 

The  core  problem  was  clear  enough;  for  as  long  as  the  product  of  the  correction 
process  remained  a  contrived  compromise  between  Ancient  and  spoken  Modern  Greek, 
the  objections  levelled  against  Korais’  proposals  could  just  as  easily  be  levelled  against 
any  other  proposals,  however  far  they  went.  There  could  be  no  standard  of  correctness 
to  which  appeal  might  be  made  when  the  ‘rules’  conformed  neither  to  the  linguistic 
intuitions  of  Greeks  as  native  speakers  nor  to  the  practice  of  writers  in  any  earlier 
period.  The  works  of  Soutsos  and  Kondos  therefore  provoked  fresh  criticisms  (ani¬ 
mated  as  much  by  personal  rivalry  as  by  serious  scholarly  intent),  and  these  served 
only  to  exacerbate  the  very  linguistic  uncertainty  they  sought  to  eliminate. 


17.4  Reaction:  Psycharis  and  the  Demoticist  Programme 

In  1884,  Dimitrios  Vernardakis,  professor  of  history  and  philology  at  the  University 
of  Athens,  proposed  a  return  to  the  more  realistic  framework  of  Korais,  only  to  be 
forced  to  resign  in  the  controversy  that  followed.  Still  more  radically,  the  prose  writer 
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and  satirist  Emanouil  Roidis  (1836-1904),  an  accomplished  stylist  in  katharevousa, 
now  used  his  skills  in  the  archaizing  language  to  press  the  cause  of  spoken  Greek  (The 
Idols  (1893)).  In  this  context  of  incipient  doubt  about  the  viability  of  katharevousa, 
the  publication  in  1888  of  My  Journey  by  Jean  Psycharis  (1824-1929)  proved  to  be 
of  critical  importance.^ 

The  book  is  a  novel-cum-travelogue  recounting  a  journey  made  in  1886  from  Paris 
to  Constantinople,  Chios  and  Athens,  which  exploits  the  author’s  horrified  reaction 
to  the  prevailing  linguistic  climate  of  the  Greek  capital  as  a  pretext  for  the  inclusion 
of  a  passionate  defence  of  the  spoken  language  as  a  medium  for  writing  Greek.  The 
language  used  is  a  regularized  demotic  devised  by  Psycharis  himself,  and  the  text 
introduces  a  new  political  dimension  to  the  language  question  by  adapting  conservative 
rhetoric  to  the  demoticist  cause,  and  explicitly  linking  the  issue  to  the  survival  and 
future  prosperity  of  Greece.  Just  as  the  army  was  fighting  to  extend  the  borders  and 
free  the  Greeks  still  living  under  Ottoman  domination,  so  demotic  was  to  be  the  means 
of  extending  the  intellectual  frontiers  of  the  nation  by  liberating  its  people  from  lin¬ 
guistic  oppression. 

Particularly  offensive  to  Psycharis  were  the  French-based  caiques  (not  only  indi¬ 
vidual  words  like  TTpaypaTOTTOLU  [praymatopi'o]  ‘realiser’,  and  JiuxpaLpia  [psixre'mia] 
‘sang-froid’,  but  also  cliched  phraseology  like  e(^aaKCj  eirippofiv  [eksas'ko  epiro'in] 
‘exercer  une  influence’)  and  the  new  but  ancient-looking  words  created  by  analogy 
with  attested  formations  that  had  flooded  into  the  purist  language.  Many  such  novel 
creations  have  survived,  with  some  phonological  and  morphological  adaptation,  in 
standard  Modern  Greek:  commonplace  examples  include  e  YKUKXoTraLSeia  [enjiklope'diaJ 
‘encyclopaedia’,  o^uyovo  [oksi'yono]  ‘oxygen’,  the  names  of  new  sciences  and  their 
practitioners  (e.g.  yXtoCTaoXoyia  [ylosolo'jiaJ/yXojaaoXoyos"  [yloso'loyos]  ‘linguistics/ 
linguist’),  TTaveTTLCTTf|p.Lo(y)  [panepi'stimio(n)]  ‘university’,  evSiacfiepov  [endia'feron] 
‘interest’  etc. 

Psycharis’  principal  objection  was  not,  of  course,  to  neologism  per  se,  since  he  fol¬ 
lowed  much  the  same  practice  when  words  were  lacking  in  demotic  (though  he  natu¬ 
rally  modified  the  loans  to  conform  to  his  rules).  His  real  target  was  the  systematic 
replacement  of  day-to-day  vocabulary  with  pompous  compounds  whenever  the  words 
in  question,  many  of  which  were  loans  from  foreign  languages,  especially  Turkish, 
displayed  formal  properties  incompatible  with  the  structure  of  katharevousa.  The  more 
ludicrous  of  such  items,  satirized  in  Vyzandios’  Babel  by  the  example  of  vr|c()OKOKK6Cup-oy 
[nifo-ko'ko-zimon]  ‘sober+berry+brew’  for  Kajies-  [ka'fes]  ‘coffee’,  have  died  a  well- 
deserved  death.  Many  others,  however,  have  passed  successfully  into  the  standard 
modern  language,  sometimes  with  formal  adaptation,  and  often  as  alternatives  to 
the  equivalent  popular  terminology,  because  they  combine  formal  and  semantic 
transparency,  and  have  denotations  compatible  with  their  learned  form.  Examples 
include  aSie^oSoy  [a-6i'eks-o6on],  lit.  ‘not+through-and-out+road’,  i.e.  ‘cul-de-sac/ 
blind  alley’,  for  rucfiXoaoKaKo  [tiflo-'sokako],  lit.  ‘blind  alley  (a  compound  of  Greek  and 
Turkish  elements,  now  obsolete),  and  xPhM-CtTOKLPojTLoy  [xrimato-ci'votion],  lit. 
‘money  +  chest’,  i.e.  ‘safe’,  alongside  Kdalala  ['kasa],  an  Italian  loanword.  Where  both 
terms  survive,  the  element  taken  from  katharevousa  often  belongs  to  a  more  formal 
register,  though  in  some  cases  it  has  acquired  the  status  of  the  neutral  term,  with  the 
popular  equivalent  being  thought  old-fashioned,  colloquial  or  substandard  (e.g. 
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8La(3aTf|pLo{v)  [6ja-va-'tirio(n)],  lit.  ‘through  +  go  +  instrument’,  i.e.  ‘passport’,  versus 
TTaaaiTopTL  [pasa'porti]). 

But  Psycharis  was  first  and  foremost  a  linguist,  and  a  novel  perspective  was  now 
brought  to  bear  on  the  language  question  through  the  application  of  the  theoretical 
framework  developed  by  the  Junggrammatiker  in  Germany  and  taught  in  Paris,  prior 
to  his  move  to  Geneva,  by  Ferdinand  de  Saussure  (see  Philippaki-Warburton  (1988)). 
While  the  Neogrammarians  are  best  known  for  formulating  the  principle  that  sound 
change  is  exceptionless,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  this  claim  was  put  forward 
within  a  framework  influenced  by  Darwinian  evolutionary  theory  that  treated  lan¬ 
guages  as  quasi-biological  entities  that  underwent  change  like  ‘living’  things  and  were 
governed  in  their  development  by  discoverable  ‘scientific’  principles  (i.e.  the  sound  laws 
and  analogy).  Such  perspectives  led  to  a  growing  understanding  of  synchronic  structure 
and  an  emphasis  on  the  internal  coherence  of  languages,  as  reflected  in  Saussure’s 
early  work  on  Indo-European  ‘laryngeals’  (see  Clackson  (2007)).  By  these  criteria, 
katharevousa  was  not  a  ‘real’  language  at  all:  its  failure  to  change  other  than  by  arbi¬ 
trary  say-so  was  proof  of  its  artificial  status,  while  its  manifest  lack  of  internal  coher¬ 
ence  precluded  scientific  analysis.  Psycharis  therefore  argued  that  the  establishment  of 
links  with  the  ancient  language  could  best  be  achieved  by  a  demonstration  that  demotic 
was  the  natural  descendant  of  classical  Greek,  the  product  of  rule-governed  change 
rather  than  decay,  and  the  living  embodiment  of  its  ancient  predecessor. 

A  further  consequence  of  Psycharis’  approach  was  that  it  forced  him  to  acknowledge 
that  the  phonological  system  of  Greek  had  changed  dramatically  since  ancient  times. 
Throughout  history,  Greeks  have  pronounced  earlier  forms  of  Greek  as  they  pronounce 
the  contemporary  form  of  the  language,  and  this  was  of  great  help  to  the  proponents 
of  katharevousa,  since  the  issue  of  ‘correct  pronunciation’  could  simply  be  ignored. 
But  it  was  often  phonetic  change  that  had  induced  the  grammatical  innovations  the 
purists  wished  to  eliminate,  and  Psycharis  was  able  to  expose  the  contradictions 
involved  in  adopting  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  Ancient  Greek  without  the 
ancient  pronunciation,  though  in  practice  the  primary  status  of  katharevousa  as  a 
written  medium  overcame  many  of  the  potential  difficulties,  since  the  orthography 
maintained  distinctions  long  lost  in  pronunciation  (cf.  Mirambel  (1964:  416-17)). 

The  theoretical  emphasis  on  internal  consistency  also  led  Psycharis  to  ‘systematize’ 
demotic  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  and  to  adapt  elements  he  took  from  Ancient  Greek 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  ‘rules’.  Thus  where  the  archaizers  antiqued  the  modern,  he 
modernized  the  antique,  and  many  of  his  proposals  were  in  reality  as  arbitrarily  pre¬ 
scriptive  and  artificial  as  those  of  his  opponents.  It  could  therefore  be  fairly  argued 
that  written  demotic  employed  forms  that  no  one  used,  and  this  opening  quickly 
spawned  a  whole  new  mythology  of  alleged  hyperdemoticisms  amongst  the  apologists 
of  archaism. 

The  central  plank  of  Psycharis’  demoticism  was  that  the  written  language  had  to 
be  based  on  the  spoken  varieties  of  Athens  and  Constantinople,  the  principal  centres 
of  Greek  culture,  as  they  had  evolved  during  the  19th  century.  All  Greeks  could  under¬ 
stand  these  easily,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  for  the  Ionian  islands,  despite  the 
major  contribution  of  their  writers  to  the  demoticist  cause,  to  compromise  with  the 
practice  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  vice  versa.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
changes  were  made  between  the  first  edition  of  My  Journey  in  1888  and  the  second 
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in  1905.  Psycharis  took  great  pride  in  his  Constantinopolitan  connections,  and  the 
language  of  his  youth  at  first  took  precedence  in  his  writing,  leading  to  the  use  of  many 
now  non-standard  features  in  the  first  edition.  By  the  time  of  the  second  edition, 
however,  his  conception  of  demotic  had  changed  in  the  face  of  criticism  of  his  usage 
(see  Mackridge  (1988),  on  which  the  following  discussion  depends). 

Among  the  syntactic  Constantinopolitanisms  of  the  first  edition  we  may  note  the 
following: 

(6)  (a)  The  use  of  the  accusative  rather  than  the  genitive  for  the  indirect 

object. 

(b)  The  use  of  ttou  [pu]  as  a  complementizer  (=  ‘that’)  in  contexts  where  the 
standard  language  would  employ  Titos'  [pos]  or  otl  ['otij;  in  standard 
Modern  Greek  ttou  [pu]  is  used  only  for  ‘factive’  complements  (cf. 
Christidis  (1985),  Roussou  (1994)). 

(c)  The  use  of  aav  ttou  [sam  bu]  where  standard  Greek  has  KaGcos  [kaB'os] 
(=  ‘just  as’)  to  introduce  clauses  of  comparison. 

These  characteristics  alternate  with  standard  usages  and  continue  even  in  later 
works,  though  many  examples  of  (a)  and  (b)  were  systematically  removed  from  the 
second  edition. 

Constantinopolitanisms  in  the  verb  morphology  of  the  first  edition  include: 

(7)  (a)  Durative  stems  in  -(f)T-  [-ft-]  of  verbs  which  in  Ancient  Greek  had  -ttt- 

[-pt-]  but  in  standard  Modern  Greek  have  the  remodelled  -(3-  [-v-]:  KocJiT-to 
['kofto]  ‘cut’,  Kpu(|)T-a)  ['krifto]  ‘hide’. 

(b)  Durative  stems  in  -xt-  [-xt-]  of  verbs  which  in  standard  Modern  Greek 
have  -XV-  [-xn-]:  heixT-oj  ['6ixto]  ‘show’,  aTTpwxT-w  ['sproxto]  ‘push’. 

(c)  A  wider  use/retention  of  the  ancient  durative  stem-forming  suffix  -('LlaKco 
[-('i)sko]  than  in  standard  Modern  Greek:  pnij-aKto  ['mnisko]  ‘remind’  (cf. 
ancient  pupufiaKOj  [mi'mnisko]),  TTeGy-iaK-cu  [peB'niskoJ  ‘die’  (cf.  ancient 
diroGutiaKtij  [apo'Bnisko]). 

(d)  Aorist  stems  of  contract  verbs  in  -aw  [-'ao]  in  -r|^-  [-iks]  rather 
than  standard  -r|s--  [is]:  pwTf|^-w  [ro'tikso]  ‘ask’,  CprijCw  [zi'tikso]  ‘seek’. 
This  is  probably  an  analogical  extension  of  the  model  seen  in  verbs 
like  (jiuXdoj  [fi'lao]/(J)uXa£a  [Tilaksa]  ‘guard’,  Paordto  [va'stao]/pdaTa^a 
[Vastaksa]  ‘carry/support’,  TTCTdoj  [pe'tao]/TTeTa^a  ['petaksaj  ‘fly/throw’, 
where  the  -^-  [ks]  in  the  aorist  is  original  but  the  ancient  present  stem  has 
been  remodelled  to  look  like  a  contract  verb  in  -du  [-'ao]  (cf.  11.8.5  (c) 

(ii))- 

(e)  More  widespread  use  of  aorists  in  -^-  [ks]  to  imperfectives  in  -^-  [z]  than  in 
standard  Modern  Greek:  e.g.  poid^to  [mi'akso]  to  poid^w  [mi'azo]  ‘resem¬ 
ble’,  originating  in  confusion  between  dental-final  and  velar-final  roots. 

(f)  The  use  of  8lw  [6jo]  in  place  of  8to  [6o]  as  the  aorist  subjunctive  of  (Bkeirci) 
['vlepo]  ‘see’.  Psycharis  justified  this  even  in  the  second  edition  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  important  to  distinguish  deare  ['deste]  ‘bind!’  from 
SieaTc  ['djeste]  ‘look!’. 
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The  changes  introduced  in  the  second  edition,  however,  chiefly  involve  terminations, 
with  much  of  the  motivation  deriving  from  Psycharis’  new  commitment  to  the 
avoidance  of  flnal  -v  [n]  except  in  genitive  plurals  and  masculine/feminine  accusative 
singular  articles  and  clitic  pronouns  (at  least  before  vowels).  The  following  points  are 
worth  noting: 

(8)  (a)  In  the  first  edition  3pl  presents  end  in  -owe  [-une]  if  the  next  word 

begins  with  a  continuant  (which  would  require  elision  of  flnal  -v  [-n]), 
otherwise  in  -ow  [-un].  In  the  second  edition  -ouve  [-une]  is  used  without 
exception;  similarly  3pl  past  tenses  in  -av  [-an]  >  -ave  [-ane].  The  endings 
with  the  flnal  vowel  are  still  a  feature  of  the  speech  of  many  Greeks,  and 
are  often  preferred  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a  consonant; 
they  do,  however,  alternate  quite  freely  with  the  shorter  endings  which 
are  often  felt  to  be  more  formal/correct.  It  seems  then  that  the  more 
natural  usage  of  the  first  edition  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of 
consistency. 

(b)  The  endings  of  the  imperfective  middle/passive  were  particularly  diverse 
in  the  dialects,  and  Psycharis’  own  usage  chiefly  reflects  Constantinopolitan 
practice,  with  thematic  -on-  [-u-]  for  -o-  [-0-]  in  Isg  and  l/3pl  forms: 

(i)  Constantinopolitan  Isg  present  in  -oupai  [-ume]  (less  common 
in  standard  Greek  than  -opai  [-ome]  and  regarded  today  as  more 
‘colloquial’)  correlates  with  Ipl  in  -oupaaTC  ['umaste]  for  standard 

opaare  ['omaste];  cf.  his  preference  for  the  Ipl  active  in  -oupe 
[-ume]  instead  of  the  older  variant  -ope  [-ome],  which  he  avoids. 

(ii)  Constantinopolitan  -toupaL  [-'jume]  is  selected  in  favour  of  the  now 
normal  -lepai  [-'jeme]  in  Isg  of  contract  verbs  such  as  auXXoyLoijpaL 
[silo 'jume]  ‘think  about’. 

(iii)  Constantinopolitan  Isg  imperfect  -oupow  [-umun]  is  used  instead 
of  the  now  regular  -opow  [-'omun],  e.g.  KdGoupow  ['kaBumun]  ‘I 
was  sitting’  (cf.  the  -ou-  [u]-forms  in  the  Ptochoprodromikd).  This 
last,  however,  was  replaced  in  the  second  edition  by  -opouve 
[-'omune],  allegedly  the  Athenian  norm  at  the  time,  which  avoids 
flnal  -V  [-n],  but  breaks  the  pattern. 

(iv)  as  in  most  northern  dialects,  3sg  and  3pl  imperfect  in  the  first 
edition  shared  the  same  ending,  in  this  case  the  Constantinopolitan 
-ovvTave  [-'undane]  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  continuant,  and 
-owTav  [undan]  elsewhere.  Standard  Modern  Greek  has  3sg  -oTavfe) 
[-'otan(e)]  and  3pl  -ovravl-ovTave  [-ondanZ-'ondane],  and  in  the 
second  edition  the  forms  with  accented  thematic  -6-  [-'o-]  and  flnal 
-e  [-e]  were  standardized,  with  sg  and  pi  distinguished. 

(v)  similarly,  Ipl  presents  and  imperfects  in  -oupaarc  [-'umaste]  were 
subsequently  distinguished  by  the  substitution  of  -ope ora  [-'omesta] 
for  the  latter.  The  changes  in  (iii)-(v)  thus  created  a  consistent 
imperfect  paradigm,  but  one  which  used  a  different  thematic  vowel 
from  other  paradigms. 
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While  the  basis  for  Psycharis’  choices  is  often  hard  to  determine  because  of 
our  sketchy  understanding  of  the  developing  dialectal  situation  in  the  late  19th/early 
20th  centuries,  it  does  seem  that  he  shifted  his  original  bias  in  favour  of  Constantinople 
quite  considerably  in  the  direction  of  the  developing  standard  of  the  new  Greek 
capital.  He  was,  however,  happy  to  select  from  the  available  options  to  secure  greater 
regularity  of  formation,  and  in  the  process  undoubtedly  created  paradigms  that 
were  not  based  on  the  usage  of  any  one  speech  community,  though  a  subsidiary  objec¬ 
tive  of  this  eclecticism  was  to  facilitate  language  learning  by  children  (cf.  Mackridge 
(1988:  44)). 

In  conformity  with  this  general  approach,  Psycharis  adapted  his  loans  from 
Ancient  Greek/ katharevousa  to  conform  to  the  phonotactic  and  morphological 
rules  of  his  demotic  (though  some  ‘uncorrected’  forms  slipped  through  the  net:  compare, 
for  example,  euruxla  [efti^ia]  ‘happiness’  with  (jiTUXtopevos'  [fti^iz'menos]  ‘happy’). 
It  is  perhaps  in  this  area  above  all  that  charges  of  artificiality  carried  most  weight, 
since  the  standard  modern  language  has  since  proved  to  be  extremely  tolerant 
of  archaic  characteristics  in  elements  drawn  from  the  learned  tradition.  Indeed  such 
tolerance  is  sometimes  essential  to  distinguish  items  which  would  otherwise  be 
homophonous  (e.g.  houXeia  [du'lia]  ‘slavery’  beside  SouXetd  [du'XaJ  ‘work’,  aKpiPojs' 
[akri'vos]  ‘accurately’  beside  aKpL(3d  [akri'va]  ‘expensively’  etc.,  cf.  Browning  (1983: 
115)).  Accordingly,  ‘corrected’  words  like  auGfiKCS"  [si'Bices]  ‘conditions’,  OKeTiKOs- 
[sceti'kos]  ‘relevant’,  ap4)d(3r]To  [ar'favito]  ‘alphabet’,  TTopoyp  [pomo'ni]  ‘patience’  and 
exTaari  ['extasi]  ‘extension’,  adapted  from  auvOfiKai  [sin'GiceJ,  ctxctlkos'  [sceti'kos], 
aX(f)d|3r|Toy  [al'faviton],  uTTopouf]  [ipomo'ni]  and  eKTaois-  ['ektasis],  all  seem  rather 
odd  today. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  many  of  Psycharis’  neologisms,  and  to  his  use  of  demotic 
endings  on  otherwise  learned  compounds.  The  failure  of  these  and  other  proposals  to 
catch  on  reflects  the  fact  that  many  otherwise  sympathetic  Greeks  felt  compelled  to 
rebel  at  what  constituted  an  affront  to  a  well-developed  Sprachgefiihl  that  had  been 
shaped  in  part  by  an  education  system  committed  to  katharevousa.  The  ideal  of  a 
common  language  created  by  an  act  of  individual  will  was  clearly  as  unattainable  for 
him  as  it  was  for  the  theorists  of  archaism,  and  what  has  finally  emerged  in  the  late 
20th  century  has  come  about  through  more  natural  processes  of  compromise  between 
the  two  traditions. 

The  following  extract  from  the  second  edition  of  My  Journey  gives  something  of 
the  flavour  of  Psycharis’  demotic  style: 


(9)  KdiroTes'  pou  epxcTai  va  (fxjjyd^u  Sward,  ttou  oXo?  o  Koapos'  va  p'  aKouaii  - 
"Mri,  pT|,  pT|,  pp  xaXydre  tt]  yXuaaa!  KaTaaTpeijieTe  tt|V  apxata  kqi  tt|  vea  pa^L. 

yXuaaa  ttou  va  poidCT  tovtis'  pe  Tr|V  apxaia,  ttou  va  eivai  p  iSia  yXuaaa; 
ndpre  TT|  yXuaaa  tou  Xaou.  SeXcre  $evT|  yXuaaa;  ndpre  Tr|V  Ka6ape(3ouaa'  0a  Scl^ti 
a’  oXo  Tov  KOCTpo,  Vais'  tovtis  xaSriKe  t|  apxa'ia.  QeXrje  va  vaii^eTe;  OeXere  vooTipdSes, 
XupardScs  kul  KcopoiSies;  Tores  va  ypdijiere  tt|V  Ka0ape(3ouoa,  DeXere  evioTTipTi, 
Kovo  Kai  pd6T|aT|;  ©eXere  va  vidaere  oopapf)  SouXeid;  Na  ypd(f)€Te  tt|V  eSviKt)  pas 
yXaioaa.  Av6  tt|V  av6(j)aaf|  aas,  6a  cjiavfi  av  eiare  i]  dvrpes  t|  vaiSid.  (Psycharis 
My  Journey  (1905:  212)) 
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['kapotes  mu  'ergete  na  fo'nakso  Sina'ta,  pu  'olos  o  'kozmos  na  m  a'kusi  - 
Sometimes  to-me  it-comes  that  I-shout  aloud,  that  all  the  world  that  me  hear  - 

mi,  mi,  mi,  mi  xal'nate  ti  'ylosa!  kata'strefete  tin  ar'fea  ce  ti  'nea 

Not,  not,  not,  not  ruin(imp)  the  language!  You-destroy  the  ancient  and  the  modern 

ma'zi.  '0elete  'ylosa  pu  na  'mjazi  'tondis  me  tin  ar'^ea,  pu  na  'ine 

together.  You-want  language  that  may  resemble  truly  with  the  ancient,  that  may  be 

i  'i6ja  'ylosa?  'parte  ti  'ylosa  tu  la'u.  'Oelete  'kseni  'ylosa? 

the  same  language?  Take(imp)  the  language  of-the  people.  You-want  foreign  language? 

'parte  tig  gaOa'revusa;  0a  '6iksi  s  'olo  top  'gozmo,  pos  'tondis 

Take(imp)  the  katharevousa-,  will  it-show  to  all  the  world,  that  truly 

'xa0ice  i  ar'^ea.  '0elete  na  'peksete?  '0elete  nosti'maSes,  xora'taSes 

has-been-lost  the  ancient.  You-want  that  you-play?  You-want  funninesses,  jokings 
ce  komo'Sies?  'totes  na  'yrafete  tip  ga0a'revusa!  '0elete  epi'stimi,  'kopo 
and  comedies?  Then  should  you-write  the  katharevousa  [You-want  science,  hard- work 

ce  'ma0isi?  '0elete  na  'pjasete  sova'ri  6u'Aa?  na  'yrafete  tin  e0ni'ci  maz 

and  learning?  You-want  that  you-take-on  serious  work?  Should  you-write  the  national  of-us 

'ylosa.  apo  tin  a'pofa'si  sas,  0a  fa'ni  an  'iste  i  'andres  i  pe'6ja.  ] 

language.  From  the  decision  of-you,  will  it-appear  if  you-are  either  men  or  children. 


‘Sometimes  I  have  the  urge  to  shout  out  loud  for  everyone  to  hear  -  do  not,  do  not,  do 
not,  do  not  ruin  the  language!  You  are  destroying  the  ancient  and  the  modern  tongue 
alike.  Do  you  want  a  language  to  resemble  the  ancient  one  in  reality,  to  be  the  same 
language?  Take  the  language  of  the  people.  Do  you  want  a  foreign  language?  Take 
katharevousa;  it  will  show  everyone  that  the  ancient  tongue  has  been  truly  lost.  Do  you 
want  to  play  games?  Do  you  want  some  fun,  a  joke,  a  good  laugh?  Then  write  katharevousa. 
Do  you  want  science,  hard  graft  and  learning?  Do  you  want  to  take  on  some  serious 
work?  Then  write  our  national  language.  Your  decision  will  show  whether  you  are  men 
or  children.’ 


Since  this  piece  contains  no  examples  of  residual  Constantinopolitanisms  or  radical 
innovations,  a  standard  Modern  Greek  version  would  not  look  very  different  apart 
from  some  minor  orthographical  changes  and  the  use  of  more  traditional  forms  of 
certain  adverbs  (i.e.  KdttoTe  ['kapote],  totc  ['tote],  tcoovtl  [to'ondi]). 

To  show  how  far  written  practice  had  become  polarized  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century,  it  will  be  useful  at  this  point  to  compare  the  contemporary  katharevousa. 
The  extract  in  (10)  is  taken  from  the  introduction  to  K.  Rangavis’  Julian  the 
Transgressor,  a  ‘dramatic  poem’  published  in  1877: 


(10)  ETTeLaOppev  otl,  rp?  SoTiKps'  pSp  yevLKUS'  irapabeKTps'  yevopeyps".  aKoXouBpCTeL 
auTpy  o  peXXfajy,  o  vvv  Trapd  tol?  KpelTToaiy  ey  xPhccL,  rouroy  to  arrapepcjiaToy. 
TO  TToXXaxof)  ayaTcXXoy,  kql  tq  apypTiKci  popia,  otl  S'  acj)’  CTepou  ouSettotc 
ayajlLCiiaouaLy  p  euKTLKp  pcTd  tou  qttolIxjjXIoi)  av,  kql  o  irapaKeipeyos',  wXpy  auTou 
TPS'  pcToxps',  kql  wepauyTeXLKOS'  ...  To  CLO’ayayely  TTpuToy  pSp  ey  Tp  yea  eXXpyLKp 
TTOLpoeL  TO  airapepcjiaToy,  kql  Toaa  eTepa  yeuTeploaL,  eoTL  ToXpppa,  kql  ToXpppa 
peya,  aXX  els'  to  Koiyoy  ayuTiBepey  Tpy  Kploiy  edy  oXoJS'  eireTuxopey.  (Rangavis 
(1877:  28ff)) 
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[e'pisBimen  oti,  tiz  Soti'cis  'i6i  jeni'kos  paraSek'tis 

We-have  been-persuaded  that,  the  dative  already  generally  accepted 
jeno'menis,  akolu'Gisi  aftin  o  'melon,  o  ce  nin  para  tis  'kritosin  en 
having-become,  will-follow  it  the  future,  the  even  now  among  the  better  in 
'xrisi,  'tuton  to  apa'remfaton,  to  pola'xu  ana'telon,  ce  ta  arniti'ka 

use,  this  (will  follow)  the  infinitive,  the  in-many-places  rising-up,  and  the  negative 

'moria,  oti  6  af  e'teru  u'Sepote  anavi'osusin  i  efkti'ci  meta  tu 

particles,  that  but  from  other(-hand)  never  will-revive  the  optative  with  the 

apofo'liu  an,  ce  o  para'cimenos,  plin  aftu  tis  meto'gis,  ce  ipersindeli'kos  ... 

empty  ‘an’,  and  the  perfect,  except  of-it  the  participle,  and  pluperfect  ... 

to  isaya'jin  'proton  'i6i  en  di  nea  ellini'ci  'piisi  to  apa'remfaton,  ce 

The  introduction  (of)  first  now  in  the  modern  Greek  poetry  the  infinitive,  and 

'tosa  'etera  neote'rise,  esti  'tolmima,  ce  'tolmima  'meya,  al  is  to 

so-many  other-things  to-have-innovated,  is  bold-act,  and  bold-act  big,  but  to  the 

ci'non  ana'tiOemen  tip  'grisin  e'an  'olos  epe'tixomen.  ] 
public  we-assign  the  judgement  if  altogether  we-have-succeeded. 

‘We  are  convinced,  now  that  the  dative  has  become  generally  accepted,  that  the  future, 
which  is  already  in  use  among  the  better  writers,  will  follow  it,  and  that  the  infinitive, 
on  the  increase  in  many  quarters,  will  follow  this  in  turn,  together  with  the  negative 
particles,  but  that  the  optative  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  meaningless  (particle)  an,  will 
never  be  revived,  and  that  the  same  applies  to  the  perfect,  apart  from  its  participle,  and 
the  pluperfect  . . .  The  introduction  now  for  the  first  time  in  modern  Greek  poetry  of  the 
infinitive  alongside  so  many  other  innovations  is  a  bold  stroke,  and  a  bold  stroke  of  some 
magnitude,  but  we  leave  it  to  the  public  to  decide  whether  we  have  been  altogether 
successful.’ 

Apart  from  the  technical  terminology,  someone  trained  in  classical  Greek  would 
probably  find  this  passage  easier  to  read  than  the  piece  by  Psycharis.  The 
contrast  could  hardly  be  sharper,  and  one  might  conjecture  that  Korais  must  by  then 
have  been  turning  in  his  grave.  The  sentiments  expressed  speak  for  themselves; 
all  contact  with  the  real  world  seems  to  have  been  lost.  The  author,  of  course, 
places  himself  among  ‘the  best  writers’  by  his  own  use  of  the  dative  (e.g.  KpeiTToaiv 
['kritosin],  which  also  revives  an  obsolete  comparative),  the  monolectic  classical 
future  (e.g.  aKoXouGtjaei  [akolu'Gisi],  unfortunately  homophonous  with  the  aorist 
subjunctive,  a  major  reason  for  its  demise),  and  the  full  array  of  infinitives 
(e.g.  eLattyayeLy  [isaya'jin],  an  ancient  ‘strong’  aorist),  together  with  a  host  of  other 
long-departed  forms  and  structures,  among  which  the  participial  genitive  absolute 
(tipis'  boTLKTis  •••  ycLopevris  [tiz  doti'cis  ...  jeno'menis])  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
class  of  athematic  verbs  in  -pi  [-mi]  (e.g.  ‘classical’  aya-TiGe-pev  [ana'tiBemen])  stand 
out. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  while  the  literary  vanguard  was  marching 
steadily  backwards  into  the  ancient  world,  less  extreme  versions  of  katharevousa  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  taught  in  schools  and  to  be  used  for  more  practical  purposes.  None  the 
less,  the  general  drift  of  the  age  had  its  impact  even  here,  with  the  result  that  what 
was  taught  in  school  became  increasingly  remote  from  what  was  spoken  at  home,  and 
so  received  little  reinforcement  from  the  majority  of  parents,  themselves  often  poorly 
educated,  who  had  no  real  understanding  of,  or  interest  in,  this  increasingly  alien 
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written  language.  What  was  natural  to  the  old  elite,  or  even  to  the  growing  middle 
class,  was  much  harder  to  sell  to  the  population  as  a  whole. 

A  good  example  of  the  official  response  to  the  collective  apathy  of  the  mass  of 
schoolchildren  is  provided  by  the  exhortations  of  an  early  20th-century  primer  (written, 
it  must  be  admitted,  in  a  language  that  has  more  in  common  with  the  original  propos¬ 
als  of  Korais  than  with  the  ambitions  of  Rangavis): 

(11)  Aev  CTC  (IXeiro)  va  TTriyaivTis-  ei?  to  oxoXeiov  pc  CKeivtiv  ttiv  aTTocf)aaiaTLKf|y 
6eXr|CTLy  kul  to  aKTLvoPoXow  irpoowTrov,  tu  OTTota  CTTcOopow  ...  ndvTe?  pavOdvoudL 
afipepov  ypdppoTa  ...  SuXXoytaou  tu  dtreipa  TiaLdta,  tu  ottolo  tt|v  atiTiiv  wpav  cl? 
TTdvTa  TO  pepT|  toc  Koopou  TTTiyatyouaLV  ei?  to  axoXeioy  ...  ZKe(|)0r|TL,  edy  eTracey 
p  Kiytiais',  el?  trotay  f3ap[3ap6Tr|Ta  f|0eXe  Treaei  tj  ayOpwiroTris'.  (Triandafyllidis  (1938: 
404)) 

[Sen  se  'vlepo  a'komi  na  pi'jenis  is  to  sxo'lion  me  e'cinin  tin  apofasisti'cin 

Not  you  I-see  still  that  you-go  to  the  school  with  that  the  determined 

'Oelisin  ce  to  aktinovo'lun  'prosopon,  ta  o'pia  epe'Oimun  ...  'pandes 
intent  and  the  shining  face,  the  which  1-desired  ...  All 

man'Oanusi  'simeron  'yramata  ...  silo'jisu  ta  'apira  pe'Sia,  ta  o'pia 
learn  today  letters  ...  Think-of  the  countless  children,  the  who 

tin  af'tin  'oran  is  'panda  ta  'meri  tu  'kozmu  pi'jenusin  is  to 

the  same  hour  in  all  the  parts  of-the  world  go  to  the 

sxo'lion  ...  'scefOiti,  e'an  'epaven  i  'cinisis,  is  'pian  varva'rotita 

school  ...  Reflect,  if  stopped  the  movement,  into  what  barbarism 

'iOele  'pesi  i  anOro'potis.] 
would  fall(inf)  the  mankind. 

‘1  no  longer  see  you  going  to  school  with  the  determined  resolve  and  shining  face  that  I 
wished  for  ...  Everyone  learns  to  read  and  write  these  days  ...  Think  of  the  countless 
children  who  are  going  to  school  all  over  the  world  at  this  very  time  . . .  Just  think  of  the 
barbarism  mankind  would  descend  into  if  this  movement  were  to  stop.’ 


17.5  The  Progress  of  Demoticism 

In  the  circumstances,  one  can  only  marvel  at  even  the  limited  success  that  the  teaching 
of  katharevousa  managed  to  achieve,  and  admire  the  fortitude  and  determination  of 
those  who  actually  learned  to  use  it.  In  practice,  of  course,  the  efforts  of  many  remained 
abysmal.  Such  written  styles  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  developing  norms  of  the 
living  language,  and  Psycharis’  challenge  seemed  to  many,  especially  in  literary  and 
educational  circles,  to  be  the  harbinger  of  an  inevitable  shift  in  favour  of  demotic. 

Interestingly,  however,  it  was  not  the  exclusiveness  and  elitism  of  the  official  lan¬ 
guage  programme  which  initially  provoked  ideological  opposition.  Indeed,  for  the  first 
offspring  of  peasant  families  to  receive  an  education,  katharevousa  was  a  hard-won 
badge  of  upward  mobility,  while  the  earliest  advocates  of  demoticism,  long  before  it 
became  identified  with  the  causes  of  the  political  left  (see  17.6  below),  came  from 
backgrounds  just  as  privileged  as  those  of  their  rivals,  and  objected  to  katharevousa 
principally  on  the  grounds  of  its  pretentiousness  and  vulgarity  (Mackridge  1990: 
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41).  Their  primary  objective  was  not  to  enfranchise  the  mass  of  the  people  through 
linguistic  reform  but  to  appropriate  the  authority  to  construct  a  modern  language  to 
express  a  modern  identity  based  on  a  vision  of  Greece  as  a  progressive,  liberal, 
European  nation,  speaking  and  writing  the  ‘natural’  language  that  ‘expressed  its  soul’ 
(Tziovas  1985:  272-5). 

But  change  did  not  set  in  overnight,  and  Psycharis’  powerful  advocacy  of  demotic 
met  with  equally  vociferous  opposition.  One  of  the  more  reasoned  responses  came 
from  Yeoryios  Chatzidakis  (1848-1941),  professor  of  linguistics  at  the  university  of 
Athens.  Chatzidakis  is  widely  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  scientific  study  of  the 
history  of  modern  Greek,  a  reputation  which  rests  on  his  demonstration  that  the 
varying  proportion  of  old  to  new  forms  in  the  vernacular  literature  of  the  middle  ages 
did  not  provide  a  straightforward  basis  for  tracing  the  diachronic  development  of 
spoken  Greek,  as  Psycharis  had  maintained,  but  actually  represented  a  blend  of  spoken 
and  traditional  written  Greek  that  depended  less  on  the  date  of  composition  than  the 
genre  of  the  piece,  the  educational  level  of  its  author  and  the  target  audience.  Applying 
what  he  saw  as  the  dispassionate  perspective  of  the  linguist,  Chatzidakis  insisted 
that,  since  different  forms  of  the  Greek  language  had  traditionally  been  felt  to  be 
appropriate  for  speaking  and  for  writing,  the  demoticists’  efforts  to  minimize  this  well- 
established  difference  were  fundamentally  misguided.  For  him  katharevousa  represented 
the  contemporary  manifestation  of  the  written  tradition.  If  in  later  times  the  written 
language  came  increasingly  to  resemble  the  spoken,  that  too  would  be  a  historical  fact 
which  he  would  accept,  but  in  the  meantime,  it  was  not  for  expatriates  like  Psycharis 
to  meddle  with  reality  (Chatzidakis  (1901:  296)). 

The  central  problem,  of  course,  was  that  no  form  of  Greek  existed  to  fulfil  all  the 
official,  practical  and  literary  functions  of  a  written  language  in  a  modern  state,  but 
all  theorists  behaved  as  if  this  were  a  desirable  objective.  Ideally,  the  richness  and 
diversity  of  the  Greek  tradition  should  have  led  to  the  emergence  of  an  array  of  written 
registers,  each  stylistically  adapted  to  its  purpose,  but  all  bound  together  by  the  devel¬ 
oping  spoken  standard  and  a  written  norm  linked  to  it.  This,  by  and  large,  is  what 
finally  happened,  but  the  increasingly  artificial  terms  of  the  academic  debate  in  the  late 
19th  century  demanded  exclusive  choices  and  internal  consistency,  attributes  as  unat¬ 
tainable  as  they  were  undesirable. 

In  the  short  term,  therefore,  as  the  ideology  of  archaism  became  more  and  more  of 
a  barrier  for  many  writers  and  poets,  Psycharis’  support  for  demotic  proved  very 
timely.  Already  widely  accepted  as  the  natural  language  of  poetry  (despite  the  often 
lacklustre  efforts  of  the  Old  Athenian  School),  demotic  now  came  to  be  adopted  even 
in  Athenian  literary  circles  by  a  new  generation  of  poets  whose  leading  figure  was  the 
prolific  Kostis  Palamas  (1859-1943).  In  this  same  period  serious  research  at  last  began 
into  the  popular  literature  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  tradition  of  Greek  folk  song,  the 
latter  associated  especially  with  the  name  of  Nikolaos  Politis  (1852-1921),  and  these 
developments  contributed  further  to  the  growth  of  an  alternative,  but  equally  patriotic 
and  nationalistic,  conception  of  the  roots  of  the  modern  Greek  nation.  By  the  1890s, 
even  writers  of  prose  fiction  were  turning  their  backs  on  the  archaizing  ideal  and  using 
demotic,  just  as  the  rhetorical  posturing  of  the  archaizing  movement  was  approaching 
its  climax.  For  the  first  time  the  establishment  began  to  feel  threatened  by  the  progress 
of  demoticism. 
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The  obvious  reason  for  the  drift  away  from  traditional  written  styles  was  that 
writers  could  not  ignore  the  fundamental  principle  that  communication  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  achievement  of  a  ‘perfect’  (i.e.  archaic)  outward  form.  The  idea  that  use 
of  the  ancient  language  would  somehow  bring  about  a  rebirth  of  classical  civilization 
was  therefore  rejected  very  early  by  the  only  groups  who  could  even  in  principle  have 
attempted  to  deliver  such  unrealistic  cultural  objectives,  and  in  reality  Psycharis’ 
writing  served  to  controversialize  an  issue  that  was  already  quietly  being  addressed  in 
practice.  It  is  significant  that  the  best  of  the  older  writers  had  not  been  limited  by  the 
ideology  of  archaism,  and  often  exploited  the  full  range  of  Greek  in  their  search  for 
stylistic  variety.  Beaton  (1994:  337-9)  shows  how  Alexandros  Papadiamandis  (1851- 
1911),  for  example,  was  able  to  insert  set-piece  ekphrdseis,  reminiscent  of  their  coun¬ 
terparts  in  the  Greek  novels  of  antiquity  and  composed  in  a  lushly  rhetorical  style 
replete  with  ancient  syntax  and  vocabulary,  into  narratives  written  in  a  spare  and 
polished  katharevousa,  while  at  the  same  time  enlivening  the  whole  through  the  use 
of  natural  dialogue  reflecting  spoken  norms  or  even,  when  appropriate,  local  dialect. 
The  result  is  artistically  organic  and  satisfying,  and  reveals  what  could  be  made  of  the 
resources  available  in  the  late  19th  century  by  a  master  craftsman. 

For  a  time,  then,  the  actual  practice  of  Greek  writers  reveals  the  co-existence  of  a 
range  of  styles  determined  as  much  by  precedent  and  individual  choice  as  by  the  tenets 
of  any  prescriptive  programme.  True  diglossia  in  its  modern  sense  (referring  not  so 
much  to  the  age-old  split  between  spoken  and  written  Greek  as  to  two  rival  written 
varieties  used  for  different  purposes  in  the  same  community)  began  only  with  the 
dramatically  polarizing  effects  of  the  advent  of  demoticism  as  a  coherent  movement, 
and  the  increasingly  frantic  and  violent  reactions  of  the  traditionalists  to  its  growing 
success.  Thereafter,  writers  found  themselves  in  a  cultural  and  political  context  which 
offered  them  a  near-exclusive  choice  between  competing  languages.  The  result  in  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  century  was  a  kind  of  linguistic  schizophrenia  among  authors 
who  combined  their  literary  activity  in  demotic  with  a  professional  career  (e.g.  Palamas, 
and  the  Nobel  laureate  Yorgos  Seferis  (real  name  Seferiadis,  1900-71)). 


17.6  The  20th  Century:  Crisis  and  Resolution 

In  1901  the  businessman  Alexandros  Pallis  published  in  the  Athens  newspaper 
Akropolis  the  first  instalments  of  his  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  demotic.  The 
capital’s  university  was  a  major  institutional  backer  of  linguistic  archaism  and  the 
academic  community  was  outraged  by  this  perceived  assault  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  divine  text  and  the  position  of  the  Orthodox  church.  Several  days  of  violent  protest 
by  students  and  professors  followed,  including  attacks  on  newspaper  offices.  Eventually, 
on  the  night  of  8  November,  the  police  opened  fire  in  an  effort  to  restore  order  and  a 
number  of  demonstrators  were  killed. 

Similar  troubles  attended  the  production  of  Aeschylus’  Oresteia  in  demotic  at  the 
Irodio  (or  theatre  of  Irodis  Attikos  (Herodes  Atticus))  in  1903,  and  advocates  of 
demotic  now  began  to  be  accused  not  only  of  atheism  but  also  of  treason;  translations 
of  ancient  masterpieces,  it  was  alleged,  drove  a  wedge  between  ancient  and  modern 
Greek  culture  (though  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  charge  in  so  far  as  an  extremely 
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difficult  classical  text  had  been  rendered  accessible  to  a  mass  audience  for  the  first 
time),  thereby  achieving  in  the  field  of  language  what  the  Bulgarians  at  that  time  were 
trying  to  accomplish  on  the  ground  in  Macedonia,  namely  ‘the  separation  of  Greece 
from  its  national  heritage’.  The  campaign  of  denigration  even  descended  to  the  level 
of  name-calling,  with  demoticists  often  referred  to  as  malliari  (‘hairies’)  because  of 
their  supposedly  bohemian  appearance  and  allegedly  subversive  political  views  as  sup¬ 
porters  of  a  Slavic  plot,  backed  by  Russia,  to  divide  the  Greeks  and  render  them  easy 
prey  to  Bulgarian  territorial  ambition.  Such  charges  gained  ground  rapidly  with  the 
later  success  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  which  served  further  to  identify  the  cause  of 
demoticism  in  its  opponents’  eyes  with  treachery  and  the  ambitions  of  the  far  left. 

All  of  this  ignored  the  fact  that  demoticism  too  had  traditionally  identified  nation 
and  language  (cf.  Psycharis’  dictum  ‘language  and  country  are  the  same’  (1905:  23)). 
Its  adherents  could  also  point  to  the  hugely  unsuccessful  attempts  then  being  made  to 
teach  katharevousa  and  even  Ancient  Greek  to  the  slavophone  children  of  Macedonia 
who,  having  little  or  no  competence  in  spoken  Greek,  had  started  to  decamp  to  rival 
Bulgarian  schools.  The  purists,  it  seems,  would  rather  sacrifice  the  opportunity  to  make 
progress  in  the  real  world  than  abandon  their  view  that  the  survival  of  the  Greek  state 
somehow  depended  on  the  preservation  of  its  archaizing  written  language. 

The  increasing  antagonism  provided  the  background  to  the  appearance  of  the 
periodical  Noumds  (first  published  in  1903),  which  was  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  demotic  and  soon  became  the  leading  literary  journal  of  its  era.  Shortly  after,  the 
National  Language  Society  was  founded  (1905),  which  demanded  the  immediate 
introduction  of  demotic  into  the  primary  school  curriculum  in  Greece  and  Macedonia 
(the  only  level  of  schooling  then  compulsory),  and  had  as  its  ultimate  objective  the 
institution  of  the  living  language  as  the  official  written  language  of  the  nation. 

It  was  in  the  pages  of  Noumds  that  cautious  reformers,  under  the  leadership  of 
Palamas,  first  began  to  distance  themselves  from  the  over-schematic  proposals  of 
Psycharis  and  his  followers,  and  to  seek  to  defend  themselves  against  charges  of  ‘hairy- 
ism’  (with  all  that  that  entailed).  Noumds  was  also  the  locus  of  the  debate  which 
followed  the  appearance  of  G.  Skliros’  book  Our  Social  Question  (1907),  in  which  it 
was  explicitly  argued  for  the  first  time  that  language  reform  and  social  reform  should 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  the  demoticist  movement  should  be  appealing  directly  to 
the  people  rather  than  engaging  in  futile  debate  with  the  establishment. 

The  overt  linking  of  demoticism  with  socialism  by  one  of  its  own  supporters 
shifted  the  ground  on  which  the  language  question  had  hitherto  been  debated.  Despite 
the  sometimes  extreme  rhetoric  and  the  fundamental  disagreement  about  means, 
both  purists  and  demoticists  had  previously  shared  the  same  objective  of  developing 
a  national  language  for  a  resurgent  Greece.  Now  the  demotic  camp  began  to  split 
into  those  who  saw  the  cause  as  part  of  a  wider  political  programme  of  social  reform 
on  the  one  hand,  and  more  traditional  nationalists  on  the  other.  As  time  went  on, 
the  latter  took  an  increasingly  narrow  view  of  the  language  question,  and  eventually 
came  to  identify  it  with  establishing  control  over  the  content  of  the  primary 
school  curriculum. 

As  a  reflection  of  the  practical  progress  of  demoticism,  the  first  public  secondary 
school  for  girls  was  founded  in  1908  in  the  town  of  Volos  by  Alexandros  Delmouzos, 
who  opted  for  demotic  as  the  sole  medium  of  instruction.  The  bishop  of  Volos,  raising 
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the  spectre  of  the  trial  of  Socrates  in  ancient  Athens,  immediately  accused  him  of  cor¬ 
rupting  the  children  of  the  town,  and  in  1911  he  was  obliged  to  close  his  school  and 
defend  himself  in  court  (where,  incidentally,  the  bishop  in  his  accusation  equated 
hairyism,  anarchism,  socialism,  atheism  and  freemasonry:  see  Dimaras  (1974:  106) 
and  Mackridge  (1990:  33)).  Happily,  Delmouzos  was  acquitted,  but  the  fact  that  this 
preposterous  trial  took  place  at  all  was  an  ominous  sign  of  the  growing  ferocity  of 
establishment  reaction. 

Despite  this  initial  setback,  a  plan  to  open  an  ‘experimental  school’  in  Athens  led 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Educational  Society  in  1910,  with  Delmouzos  as  a  leading 
member.  The  Society’s  central  objective,  as  the  organ  of  liberal  demoticism,  was  the 
reform  of  primary  education,  but  it  sought  to  distance  itself  from  Psycharis  by  lobbying 
for  a  ‘practical’  demotic  which  made  concessions  to  normal  educated  usage  as  influ¬ 
enced  by  katharevousa.  Furthermore,  following  the  recent  split  in  the  demotic  camp, 
the  Society  was  careful  in  its  publications  to  avoid  overt  association  with  left-wing 
politics,  despite  the  presence  of  a  number  of  leading  socialists  among  the  membership. 
Nevertheless,  the  links,  once  introduced,  proved  hard  to  shake  off,  and  conservative 
opponents  were  not  slow  to  exploit  the  situation  to  their  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  wake  of  political  demands  from  the  military  backed  up  by  the 
threat  of  intervention,  the  so-called  bourgeois  revolution  of  1909  had  brought  Venizelos 
to  power  for  the  first  time  and  led  to  the  framing  of  a  new  constitution  in  1911.  This 
now  made  explicit  mention  of  an  ‘official  language’: 

(12)  EmariiEOS'  yXwCTaa  tou  KpdToes'  eiyai  CKeLyr],  els'  Tr|y  OTTotay  avvTaaaovTai  to 
TToXiTeypa  kql  TPS'  eXXr|yLKf|S'  yopoGeoLas'  to  Ketpeya’  Trdoa  Tipos'  TTapac()9opdy  Tayrris' 
eTTepPaCTLs-  aTrayopedeTaL.  (Article  107;  Dimaras  (1974:  11.  307)) 

[e'pisimos  'ylosa  tu  'kratus  ine  e'cini,  is  tin  o'pian  sin'dasonde  to 

Official  language  of-the  State  is  that,  in  the  which  are-drawn-up  the 

po'litevma  ce  tis  elini'cis  nomoOe'sias  ta  'cimena;  'p^sa  pros 

system-of-government  and  of-the  Greek  legislation  the  texts;  all  towards 

parafOo'ran  taftis  ep'emvasis  apayo'revete.] 
corruption  of-this  interference  is-forbidden. 

‘The  official  language  of  the  State  is  that  in  which  the  polity  and  the  statutes  of  Greek 
legislation  are  drawn  up;  any  intervention  directed  towards  the  corruption  of  this  language 
is  forbidden.’ 

The  language  in  which  the  constitution  was  written  was,  of  course,  katharevousa, 
and  by  implication  this  was  the  language  referred  to  in  Article  107.  The  institutionali¬ 
zation  of  diglossia  represented  a  solid  victory  for  the  forces  of  reaction  since,  despite 
Venizelos’  efforts  to  take  credit  for  the  ‘sophistic’  language  which  allegedly  opened  the 
way  for  demotic  to  become  the  official  language  as  soon  as  it  was  first  used  in  legisla¬ 
tion,  an  amplified  version  of  Article  107  remained  in  force  as  late  as  the  Colonels’ 
constitution  of  1968,  and  no  attempt  was  made  by  anyone  to  draft  legislation  in 
demotic  until  1977. 

Nevertheless,  the  attitude  of  the  Venizelos  government  in  practice  was  rather  more 
liberal  than  Article  107  would  suggest.  Members  of  the  Educational  Society  were 
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invited  to  write  textbooks  in  demotic  for  use  in  primary  schools,  thus  giving  all  children 
a  grounding  in  their  native  language  before  having  to  deal  with  katharevousa.  At  the 
same  time  leading  members  of  the  Society  were  appointed  to  key  posts;  Dimitris  Glinos 
became  general  secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  Alexandros  Delmouzos 
and  Manolis  Triandafyllidis,  later  professor  of  linguistics  at  the  University  of 
Thessaloniki  and  author  of  the  ‘standard’  grammar  of  demotic  (yet  to  be  fully  super¬ 
seded),  became  chief  supervisors  of  primary  education,  with  the  result  that  demotic 
finally  became  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  first  four  grades  (ages  7-12). 

Despite  heated  opposition  not  only  from  supporters  of  katharevousa  but  also 
from  Psycharis  himself,  who  denounced  the  compromises  that  had  secured  this 
limited  success,  the  Educational  Society’s  achievement  in  securing  a  place  for  demotic 
in  the  curriculum  was  never  to  be  challenged  seriously,  despite  periodic  moves 
to  reduce  or  increase  its  presence,  until  it  finally  superseded  katharevousa  as  the 
official  language  in  1976.  Having  been  introduced  under  Venizelos,  however,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  Society’s  reforms  should  come  under  pressure  when  he  was  voted 
out  of  power  in  1920  by  an  electorate  growing  increasingly  pessimistic  about  the 
country’s  involvement  in  Asia  Minor.  And  when,  in  the  chaotic  aftermath  of  the  even¬ 
tual  disaster  of  1922,  a  fascist  dictatorship  under  the  leadership  of  General  Pangalos 
was  established  (1925-6),  and  a  national  conference  of  religious  and  other  conservative 
pressure  groups  called  for  action  against  the  corrupters  of  ‘religion,  language,  family, 
property,  morals,  national  consciousness  and  the  fatherland’  (Dimaras  (1974:  143-4); 
Mackridge  (1990:  34)),  it  was  all  too  clear  who  was  going  to  be  blamed  for  the  nation’s 
misfortune. 

Triandafyllidis  and  Delmouzos  were  therefore  hard  pressed  to  show  that  these 
groups  were  not  to  be  identified  in  principle  or  in  practice,  and  their  difficulties  were 
greatly  exacerbated  by  Glinos’  overt  adoption  of  Marxism  and  subsequent  takeover 
of  the  Educational  Society,  and  by  the  formal  adoption  of  demotic  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  Greece  in  1927.  Although  it  might  seem  natural  for  the  party  of  the  people 
to  address  its  constituency  in  the  popular  language,  demoticism  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  20th  century  was  regarded  on  the  left  as  a  bourgeois/liberal  movement.  Accordingly, 
between  its  foundation  in  1918  (as  the  Socialist  Labour  Party)  and  the  reform  of  1927, 
the  Communist  Party  followed  the  general  practice  of  using  katharevousa  as  the  only 
serious  language  available  for  political  discourse. 

The  shift  at  this  time  was  an  almost  inevitable  response  to  the  intensified  politiciza¬ 
tion  of  the  language  issue  by  the  right,  though  one  can  also  discern  here  the  growing 
importance  of  the  socialist  wing  of  the  demotic  movement,  reflected  in  Glinos’  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  cause.  In  an  age  when  mass  education  was  becoming  a  reality,  and  writing 
was  needed  to  meet  a  vast  array  of  different  needs  as  the  country  made  its  transition 
from  a  predominantly  oral  to  a  literate  culture,  the  written  styles  of  the  early  20th 
century  were  just  too  remote  from  ordinary  speech  to  be  learned  effectively  by  the 
majority.  Yet  knowledge  of  katharevousa  remained  indispensable  to  economic  advance¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  the  social  divisiveness  of  diglossia  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  new 
attitude  to  the  language  question  on  the  part  of  the  left  at  this  time. 

Henceforth,  until  the  final  abolition  of  the  official  status  of  katharevousa  in  1976, 
the  written  use  of  demotic  was  interpreted  as  a  signal  of  left-wing  sympathies,  while 
the  use  of  traditional  styles  was  seen  as  a  mark  of  conservatism,  and  even  of  support 
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for  the  hard  right.  This  unfortunate  development  was  accelerated  after  the  appointment 
of  Triandafyllidis  and  Delmouzos  to  chairs  at  the  University  of  Thessaloniki  (opened 
in  1926,  with  demotic  used  by  many  as  the  medium  of  instruction),  when  the  liberal 
wing  of  the  Educational  Society,  apparently  believing  its  objectives  to  have  been 
achieved,  stopped  campaigning.  In  the  wake  of  the  more  ambitious  political  objectives 
of  its  new  left-wing  leadership  the  Society  itself  was  wound  up  in  1929  and  Noumds 
ceased  publication  two  years  later. 

An  indication  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  links  between  demoticism  and  the  left 
is  provided  by  the  efforts  of  the  populist  Metaxas  dictatorship  to  break  them,  as 
reflected  in  the  commissioning  of  Triandafyllidis,  who  was  equally  anxious  for  quite 
different  reasons  to  distance  demotic  from  communism,  to  produce  a  ‘state’  grammar 
of  demotic  as  part  of  a  programme  of  educational  reform  designed  to  ‘instil  discipline’, 
including  linguistic  discipline,  into  the  Greek  people.  It  seemed  logical  that  this  could 
best  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  spoken  Greek,  which  was  at  last  to  be  invested 
with  the  status  of  a  ‘real’  language  through  the  publication  of  its  own  properly  codified 
and  officially  backed  rule  book.  Unfortunately  the  work  was  not  completed  until  1941, 
when  the  dictator  was  dead  and  the  Greek  population  was  otherwise  preoccupied  with 
the  business  of  survival  under  the  harsh  conditions  of  German  occupation. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  work  too  was  as  much  a  normalization  as  a 
description  of  usage,  involving  the  reduction  of  morphological  variety  (TToXurtiTTia 
[politi'pia])  and  the  minimization  of  the  learned  features  which  had  infiltrated  educated 
speech.  Where  it  appealed  to  precedent,  it  was  to  the  usage  of  the  folk  songs  (them¬ 
selves  dialectally  homogenized  in  standard  editions  such  as  that  of  Politis)  and  earlier 
demotic  literature  which  preserved  an  already  rustic-seeming  ‘purity’  that  was  fast 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  speech  of  ordinary  urban  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  work  of  the  finest  Greek  linguist  of  his  generation,  it  represents  a  landmark  achieve¬ 
ment  which  served  a  vital  purpose  in  promoting  the  demoticist  cause. 

In  the  short  term,  however,  the  traditionalists  of  the  University  of  Athens  seized 
their  opportunity  to  reassert  their  traditional  authority  in  matters  of  language.  In  the 
spring  of  1942,  when  large  numbers  of  Athenians  were  dying  daily  of  starvation. 
Professor  loannis  Kakridis  was  suspended  from  his  duties  for  republishing  in  demotic 
(and  employing  a  simplified  system  of  accentuation)  a  lecture  which  he  had  originally 
delivered  in  Thessaloniki  in  1936.  This  apparently  bizarre  and  irrelevant  move  becomes 
a  little  more  comprehensible  when  one  recalls  that  attempts  to  undermine  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  katharevousa  had  always  been  seen  in  establishment  circles  as  attempts 
to  undermine  the  will  to  achieve  and  sustain  national  sovereignty.  The  use  of  demotic 
under  the  occupation  was  therefore  interpreted  as  treachery  by  people  who  now  linked 
demoticism  not  only  with  the  internationalism  of  the  left  but  also  with  fascist  dictator¬ 
ship  (cf.  Metaxas’  reforms)  and  Nazi  oppression. 

Even  though  both  resistance  organizations,  the  liberal  EDES  and  the  communist 
EAM/ELAS,  declared  their  support  for  demotic  (with  EAM  announcing  in  1944 
that  demotic  was  already  in  use  in  the  areas  under  its  control),  it  was  therefore 
almost  inevitable  that  the  civil  war  should  usher  in  a  reversal  into  the  entrenched 
positions  of  the  previous  generation.  But  adherence  to  these  positions  was  fast  becom¬ 
ing  a  largely  ideological  issue,  with  the  old  dichotomy  looking  increasingly  anachro¬ 
nistic  in  the  context  of  the  linguistic  situation  that  had  begun  to  emerge  in  the  pre-war 
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years  and  now  continued  to  develop  in  the  period  of  post-war  reconstruction  and 
economic  revival. 

Although  for  a  time  there  was  little  academic  interest  in  redefining  what  was  meant 
by  demotic  and  katharevousa,  the  debate  eventually  resumed  in  earnest.  In  1963  the 
Liberal  prime  minister  Yeoryios  Papandreou  declared  a  policy  of  equal  rights  for  the 
two  written  varieties  in  the  education  system,  while  retaining  official  status  for 
katharevousa  as  the  language  of  the  state.  This  reform  led  at  last  to  the  introduction 
of  an  abridged  version  of  Triandafyllidis’  grammar  into  schools.  But  since  this 
work  failed  to  take  into  account  the  cumulative  long-term  impact  of  katharevousa 
on  the  ordinary  speech  and  writing  of  the  educated  classes,  it  inevitably  prompted  a 
fresh  reaction,  this  time  from  the  educationalist  A.G.  Tsopanakis,  who  proposed  a 
‘compromise’  between  Triandafyllidis’  demotic  and  actual  educated  usage  (yet  another 
framework  based  neither  on  practice  nor  on  precedent). 

But  in  the  context  of  this  revived  debate,  the  view  at  last  began  to  be  propounded 
that  the  language  question  was  actually  resolving  itself  (cf.  L.  Politis  (1966),  Vlachos 
(1967),  and  the  grammar  of  ‘Common  Modern  Greek’  by  Babiniotis  and  Kondos 
(1967));  all  that  was  required,  it  was  suggested,  was  enough  time  for  the  developing 
standardization  already  manifest  in  the  speech  of  the  educated  classes  to  come  to 
maturity  in  its  own  natural  way.  This  solution  had  in  fact  already  been  quietly  accepted 
by  a  number  of  literary  figures  in  the  inter-war  years,  whose  written  practice  had  begun 
again  to  break  down  the  supposed  boundaries  set  up  by  the  officially  sanctioned  diglos- 
sia.  The  artificial  prescriptions  of  Psycharis  had  been  quickly  abandoned  even  by 
enthusiastic  demoticists  like  Palamas  and  the  prose  writers  Andreas  Karkavitsas  (1866- 
1921)  and  Grigorios  Xenopoulos  (1867-1951),  who  felt  the  need  to  acknowledge 
existing  usage  and  literary  precedent.  By  the  1930s,  major  writers  of  poetry  and  fiction 
had  moved  away  from  rural  realism  and  country  idioms  (favoured  by  earlier  demoti¬ 
cists  in  their  pursuit  of  the  ‘honest  simplicity’  that  ‘urban  artifice’  was  felt  to  have 
destroyed)  in  favour  of  a  style  which  better  reflected  the  evolving  urban  standard,  with 
elements  taken  from  educated  spoken  usage  and  even  non-demotic  literature.  At  the 
extreme,  the  deliberately  anarchic  language  mix  of  the  Surrealists  (Andreas  Embirikos 
(1901-75)  and  Nikos  Engonopoulos  (1910-85))  represented  an  attempt  to  break  down 
all  the  barriers  and  retrieve  the  full  range  of  Greek  for  literary  purposes.  Thus  the 
‘pure’  demotic  de/prescribed  in  Triandafyllidis’  grammar  and  later  in  Tzartzanos’ 
complementary  Syntax  (1946,  1963)  already  had  a  rather  dated  feel  by  the  time  these 
works  appeared  (though  Triandafyllidis  himself  was  well  aware  that  normal  usage  was 
often  distinct  from  the  literary  practice  on  which  his  description  was  primarily  based, 
cf.  Triandafyllidis  (1938:  155-8,  607)). 

Unfortunately,  official  recognition  of  the  way  things  had  been  developing  both 
before  and  after  the  war  was  delayed  for  a  decade  by  the  military  dictatorship  of 
1967-74.  In  this  unpleasant  interlude  even  the  language  of  primary  school  textbooks 
was  given  a  katharevousa  gloss,  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  National  Language,  published 
in  1973  by  the  Armed  Eorces  Headquarters,  revived  all  the  old  arguments  against 
demotic,  linking  it  with  communism,  and  reasserting  the  view  that  it  was  a  debased 
and  anarchic  version  of  the  true  national  language  which  alone  enjoyed  the  backing 
of  ancient  Greek  precedent.  The  poverty  of  the  argument  was  as  apparent  as  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  regime,  and  after  its  fall  in  1974  Karamanlis’  conservative  government 
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began  to  use  demotic  from  the  start.  At  the  same  time,  the  political  dimension  of  the 
language  question  was  finally  defused  by  the  legalization  of  the  Communist  Party, 
while  the  education  act  of  1976  determined  that  the  language  of  instruction  in  all 
classes  should  be  ‘Modern  Greek’,  the  latter  being  defined  as  ‘the  Demotic  language 
shaped  by  the  Greek  people  and  classic  national  writers  as  a  Panhellenic  instrument 
of  expression,  codified,  without  local  peculiarities  and  extremes’  (cited  in  Landsman 
(1989:  171),  Beaton  (1994:  326)).  Interestingly,  however,  legal  texts,  including  this 
very  act,  continued  to  be  formulated  in  katharevousa  until  1985,  and  it  was  only  in 
1986  that  a  ‘demotic’  translation  of  the  Constitution  was  ratified,  and  even  then  the 
original  was  deemed  to  retain  precedence  for  purposes  of  interpretation  (Mackridge 
(1990:  38)). 

The  trends  of  the  post-war  period  were  epitomized  in  Kostas  Tachtsis’  comic  novel 
The  Third  Wedding  (1962),  in  which  the  speech  of  the  principal  characters,  two 
middle-class  women,  is  heavily  larded  with  the  cliches  and  jargon  of  written  official¬ 
dom  in  overt  recognition  of  the  extent  to  which  these  had  passed  into  everyday  spoken 
usage  (Beaton  (1994:  346-7)).  The  practice  of  such  writers  overtly  reflected  the  process 
of  compromise  that  was  taking  place  willy-nilly  in  the  real  world  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  binary  opposition  of  the  formal  language  debate.  The  acceptance  of  ‘Demotic’ 
as  the  language  of  education  and  official  business  was  in  reality  not  much  more  than 
a  belated  acceptance  of  the  linguistic  status  quo,  but  the  form  of  language  involved 
was  something  rather  different  from  Psycharis’  concept  of  demotic  and  even  from  the 
language  of  Triandafyllidis’  official  grammar. 

Contemporary  writers  now  exploit  the  potential  of  the  language  quite  widely,  with 
styles  ranging  from  a  traditional  rural  demotic  (e.g.  in  Chronis  Missios’  evocations 
of  the  oral  tradition  (1985))  to  something  not  far  removed  from  late  19th-century 
katharevousa  (e.g.  in  Embirikos’  posthumous  The  Great  Eastern  (1990-2)).  But  the 
language  spoken  by  the  averagely  well-educated  population  of  the  major  cities  is  now 
accepted  as  standard,  and  versions  of  this  are  employed  for  virtually  all  official  and 
practical  purposes.  It  is,  of  course,  a  compromise,  the  product  in  part  of  natural  devel¬ 
opments  in  a  social  and  educational  context  where  elements  of  katharevousa  long 
found  a  natural  place  in  both  speech  and  writing,  in  part  of  the  conscious  efforts 
of  creative  writers  to  circumvent  the  inhibiting  constraints  of  official  diglossia  (see 
Mackridge  (1990,  2009),  Beaton  (1994)). 


17.7  Standard  Modern  Greek 

The  term  ‘standard  Modern  Greek’  (SMG)  has  now  replaced  the  earlier  ‘common 
Modern  Greek’  as  the  name  of  this  variety  (see  Mackridge  (1985)  for  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  description).  Unlike  ‘pure’  demotic,  SMG  readily  allows  the  use  of 
features  previously  thought  of  as  ‘learned’.  In  nominal  morphology,  for  example,  we 
may  note: 

(13)  (a)  The  reappearance  of  2nd-declension  feminines  in  -o?  [-os]:  e.g. 

T]  ob-6s  [i  o6os]  ‘the  street/road’  (a  subclass  previously  replaced  in 
demotic  by  alternative  words  or  eliminated  by  reassignment  to  different 
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declensions,  cf.  especially  island  names  like  rj  Zapo  [i  'samo]  ‘Samos’, 
genitive  Tps-  Zdpo-s"  [tis  'samos]  etc.)- 

(b)  The  restoration  of  the  ancient  paradigm  of  3rd-declension  s-stem  and 
u-stem  adjectives  in  -f|S"  ['is]  and  -US'  [-'is]  (adapted  in  demotic  to  more 
regular  lst/2nd-declension  paradigms);  e.g.  auuexhS'  [sine'^is]  ‘continu¬ 
ous’,  eupus  [e'vris]  ‘broad’. 

(c)  The  restoration  of  the  gen  sg  and  plural  paradigm  of  i-stem  nouns,  e.g. 
8uvdp-ecos/-eLs/-ewy  [6i'nameos/-is/-eon]  ‘power(s)’. 

(d)  The  reintroduction  of  3rd-declension  neuters  in  -ov/gen  -ovtos 
[-on/-ondos],  -ev/gen  -evTOS  [-en/-endos],  and  -6s/-6tos  (or  -a)s/-a)TOs) 
[-'osZ-'otos]  from  ancient  participles:  e.g.  Ttapov  [pa'ron]  ‘present  (time)’, 
TTpoLov  [proi'on]  ‘product’,  euSLaijiepov  [endia'feron]  ‘interest’,  4)b^vT\ev 
[fo'nien]  ‘vowel’,  yeyovos  [jeyo'nos]  ‘fact’,  KaOeaTOJS  [kaGe'stos]  ‘regime, 
status  quo’. 

(e)  The  introduction  of  3rd-declension  neuters  in  -av/-avTOS  [-an/-andos]: 
e.g.  aupiray  ['simban]  ‘universe’. 

(f)  The  full  revival  of  the  genitive  plural  in  contrast  to  its  previously  more 
marginal  status  in  earlier  demotic  (see,  for  example,  the  observations  in 
Thumb  (1912:  31,  33). 

In  the  verb  system,  the  following  should  be  mentioned: 

(14)  (a)  The  reintroduction  of  many  contract  verbs  of  the  -eto  [-'eo]  type, 

together  with  large  parts  of  their  ancient  paradigm  (the  majority  of 
the  survivors  in  demotic  having  merged  with  the  -dto  [-'ao]  type);  e.g. 
Geojpoj  [Beo'roj/GetopoupaL  [Geo'rume]  ‘I  consider/I  am  supposed’. 

(b)  The  use  of  learned  verbs  of  the  -dco  [-'ao]  type,  again  with  partial  res¬ 
toration  of  the  ancient  paradigm;  e.g  SiaatTOj  [Sia'spo]  ‘I  split’,  c^apTOjpaL 
[eksar'tome]  ‘I  depend’. 

(c)  The  use  of  the  middle/passive  of  certain  verbs  belonging  to  the  ancient 
athematic  paradigm;  e.g.  TiGepat  ['tiGemai]  ‘I  am  put’  and  its  com¬ 
pounds,  or  compounds  of  LOTapai  ['istame]  like  CTuyiarapaL  [sin'istame] 
‘I  consist  (in/of)’. 

(d)  The  use  in  compound  verbs  of  more  ancient  stem  forms  than  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  simple  verbs:  e.g.  pukoj  [mi'lo]  ‘I  talk’  (2sg  pikas'  [mi'las]), 
beside  CTuy-opiXu  [sinomi'lo]  ‘discuss’  (2sg  auyopikeis  [sinomi'lis]); 
Sitoxyto  [dj'oxno]  ‘kick  out’,  beside  eTri-SiioKco  [epidi'oko]  ‘aim  to  get’  etc. 

(e)  The  reintroduction  of  such  verbs  from  the  learned  tradition  entails  the 
reappearance  of  much  learned  morphology:  e.g.  the  use  of  aorist  -euaa 
[-efsa]  rather  than  -eipa  [-epsa],  as  in  auaatopeuCTa  [si'sorefsa]  ‘I  accumu¬ 
lated’;  internal  augments,  as  in  aorist  eia-Tirpa^a  [i'sepraksa]  from 
eiaTTpaTTOj  [is'prato]  ‘I  collect,  levy’;  aorist  passives  in  -6r|y/-9r|s/-0Tl 
[-Gin/-Gis/-Gi]  in  place  of -Gtikq  [-Gika]  etc.,  as  in  auy-e-kfid’Th'^  [sine'lifGin] 
‘I  was  arrested’  from  auXXapPdyoj  [silam'vano];  reduplicated  perfect 
passive  participles,  as  in  eK-Tc-rapeyos  [ekteta'menos]  ‘extended’,  from 
eKTeiyo)  [ek'tino],  and  so  on. 
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(f)  The  use  of  inflected  present  active  (-tov/-ous'a/-ov  [-on/-usa/-on]) 
and  passive  participles  ( -6pevos'/-r|Aov  [-'omenos/-i/-on]),  and  of  aorist 
passive  participles  (-Sets-  [-0is]/-9eLaa  [-9isa]/~9ev  [-0en]),  mainly  in 
adjectival  functions:  e.g.  o  TrpoKUTTTOjy  toko?  [o  pro'cipton  'tokos] 
‘the  resulting  interest’,  OL  epyaCopeves'  ywaiKes'  [i  erya'zomenes  ji'neces] 
‘working  women’,  ol  TrXriYeLaes'  trepLOxe?  [i  pl'ijises  perio'^es]  ‘the  dev¬ 
astated  regions’,  a'rToXea9eyTa  [apoles'0endaj  ‘lost  property’. 

(g)  Use  of  certain  adverbs  in  -cos-  [-os]  alongside  the  demotic  type  in  -a  [-a], 
e.g.  eu-/8ua-Tuxws'  [ef-/6is-ti'xos]  ‘fortunately/unfortunately’,  especially 
useful  in  the  case  of  potential  homonyms,  e.g.  aKpcflcos  [akri'vos]  ‘exactly’ 
(from  aKpcpfi?  [akri'vis]),  beside  aKpcpd  [akri'va]  ‘expensively’  (from 
aKpL(36s  [akri'vos]). 


There  is  also  a  large  number  of  phrases,  often  involving  genitive  absolutes,  datives 
and  ancient  prepositions,  that  express  an  idea  neatly  and  have  no  ‘true’  demotic 
equivalent:  e.g.  9eou  9eXoyTOS  [0e'u  '0elondos]  ‘God  willing’;  TTpoKecpeyou  (yaZ-yca) 
[proci'menou  [na/ja]]  ‘if  it’s  a  question  of’;  CTup-rrepcXapPayopeyou  [simberilamvano'menu] 
(+  gen  noun)  ‘including  X’;  tols  eiraToy  [tis  eka'ton]  ‘per  cent’;  iiTTOcfjq  [i'popsi] 
‘in  mind/view,  for  the  attention  of’;  KaTeuGe'cav  [katef'0ian]  ‘straight  (on)’; 
ey  ayrcBeaec  irpos  [enandi'0esi  pros]  ‘as  opposed  to’;  and  so  on.  A  few  may  well  rep¬ 
resent  fossilized  survivals  in  the  spoken  tradition,  but  the  great  majority  are  clearly 
taken  from  katharevousa. 

Such  widespread  borrowing  from  the  learned  language  has  naturally  introduced 
elements  of  learned  phonology  into  SMG,  and  many  of  the  phonotactic  constraints  of 
traditional  demotic  no  longer  apply  systematically,  producing  some  uncertainty  in  the 
pronunciation  of  particular  words  (the  katharevousa  rules,  it  should  be  noted,  are  also 
often  alien  even  to  Ancient  Greek,  since  a  modern  pronunciation  is  used  for  the  ancient 
written  forms). ^  All  the  following  words,  quite  regular  in  SMG,  violate  demotic  rules 
in  one  way  or  another:  TTOcriTris-  [pii'tis]  ‘poet’;  CKSpopt]  [ekdro'mi]  ‘excursion’;  arocxeio 
[sti'^io]  ‘element’;  cKTaari  ['ektasi]  ‘extension’;  exUpd?  [ex'0ros]  ‘enemy’;  Trauaq  ['pafsi] 
‘cessation’;  CTi)pc|)coyco  [simfo'no]  ‘I  agree’;  peupa  ['revma]  ‘current’.  Cf.  11.2  and  11.6, 
and  see  Mackridge  (1985:  28-31)). 

Just  before  the  Second  World  War,  the  great  French  linguist  Andre  Mirambel  ana¬ 
lysed  the  language  situation  then  obtaining  in  Greece  (Mirambel  (1937),  cf.  Browning 
(1983:  lllff)).  Although  at  that  time  there  was  in  theory  a  state  of  diglossia,  he  natu¬ 
rally  found  that  actual  practice  was  more  subtly  differentiated.  At  one  extreme  of  the 
spectrum  stood  katharevousa,  and  at  the  other,  the  more  or  less  artificial  standardiza¬ 
tions  of  demotic  (‘hairy’  language)  advocated  by  hard-core  ideologists.  Between  these 
poles  stood: 

(15)  (a)  The  normal  language  of  scientific  discourse,  political  debate  and  serious 

news  reporting,  the  so-called  ‘mixed’  variety  (piKTij  [mi'kti]),  which 
retained  much  of  the  basic  structure  of  katharevousa  but  borrowed  key 
modern  terms  from  demotic  in  unmodified  form  and  avoided  the  extreme 
archaism,  formulaic  phraseology  and  more  complex  grammatical  struc¬ 
tures  of  pure  katharevousa. 
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(b)  The  everyday  language  of  the  urban  middle  class  (Ka9o|j.LXou|ieyTi 
[kaGomilu'meni]  ‘colloquial  (language)’),  used  also  for  journalism  and 
much  non-fictional  writing;  it  was  based  on  demotic  structures  supple¬ 
mented  with  elements  from  the  learned  language,  and,  as  the  more  or 
less  natural  product  of  institutionalized  diglossia,  retained  popular  and 
learned  forms  side  by  side  according  to  context  (e.g.  oukiotl  [si'koti]  = 
‘liver’  in  a  recipe,  but  rjirap  ['ipar]  =  ‘liver’  in  a  medical  context  etc.)- 

(c)  The  language  of  the  mass  of  the  population  (hqpoTLKri  [dimoti'ci]),  still 
little  influenced  by  katharevousa  and  differentiated  by  region;  this  was 
also,  with  some  adaptation,  the  normal  language  of  creative  literature, 
though  many  authors  were  already  moving  towards  (b)  and  beyond. 

Today’s  SMG  in  essence  represents  a  continuation  of  (15b),  with  the  spoken  varieties 
of  (15c)  becoming  increasingly  assimilated  to  it.  In  its  written  form,  it  is  the  natural 
product  of  the  extension  of  (15b)  into  areas  previously  dominated  by  (15a)  and 
katharevousa  proper,  and  the  resulting  incorporation  of  elements  from  those  sources 
has  had  its  impact  on  speech  as  well  (Korais  would  be  pleased,  even  though  the  results 
are  fairly  random).  A  more  or  less  homogeneous  demotic,  based  on  forms  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  spoken  language  unaffected  by  katharevousa,  has  therefore  become  more  of 
an  ideal  construct  than  ever,  and  it  survives  today  chiefly  as  the  written  language  of 
creative  writers  with  a  traditional  cast  of  mind.  As  such,  it  may  perhaps  best  be  seen 
as  a  specialized  register  of  SMG. 

By  contrast,  katharevousa  as  a  distinct  written  variety  is  now  virtually  extinct, 
though  until  very  recently  it  retained  a  toe-hold  in  the  most  conservative  quarters, 
particularly  the  law,  the  church  and  the  armed  forces  (e.g.  ‘demotic’  was  sanctioned 
as  the  language  of  the  courts  and  legal  documents  only  in  1985,  and  resistance  is  still 
in  evidence  among  the  older  generation  of  lawyers).  A  passive  ability  to  read  it  is  still 
widespread  among  those  exposed  to  it  at  school,  but  there  is  a  real  barrier  between 
younger  readers  and  worthwhile  older  texts  (e.g.  Papadiamandis’  work).  Its  spirit,  none 
the  less,  survives  in  the  continued  calquing  of  words  and  expressions  for  new  inven¬ 
tions  and  ideas,  while  those  who  know  enough  of  its  stylistic  traits  can  still  exploit  its 
resources  to  deflate  pomposity  or  silence  a  bore  (though  use  of  katharevousa  otherwise 
is  likely  to  be  seen  as  evidence  that  the  speaker  is  himself  irredeemably  pompous  and 
boring).  More  generally,  for  as  long  as  there  are  people  with  the  necessary  background, 
it  remains  a  source  of  stylistic  variation  within  SMG. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  debate  about  the  state  of  the  language  is  over,  or 
that  all  the  problems  created  by  diglossia  have  yet  been  fully  overcome.  Generations 
of  training  are  not  forgotten  overnight,  and  the  cliched  corpulence  of  katharevousa, 
with  its  in-built  emphasis  on  form  at  the  expense  of  content,  often  resurfaces  in  official 
forms  of  SMG.  There  are,  furthermore,  those  who  still  lament  the  absence  of  a  fully 
stable  and  standardized  written  form  of  Greek,  and  criticize  writers  for  ‘demoticizing’ 
learned  forms  or  creating  ‘neo-purist’  varieties  by  using  elements  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
demotic  (see,  for  example,  Kriaras  (1987));  the  old  impatience  for  immediate,  definitive 
and  consistent  solutions  lives  on,  hand  in  hand  with  a  reluctance  to  accept  any  specific 
solution  that  presents  itself.  Most  recently  there  has  been  renewed  concern  about  the 
detrimental  effects  of  indeclinable  foreign  loans  (chiefly  now  from  English),  and  a 
revival  of  the  debate  about  the  integrity  of  the  language  which  has  led  on  to  fresh 
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consideration  of  the  relationship  between  Ancient  and  Modern  Greek  and  the  place 
of  the  ancient  language  in  the  school  curriculum. 

All  of  this  notwithstanding,  the  crucial  fact  remains  that  there  is  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Hellenistic  period  a  near-universal  acceptance  of  one  superordinate  form  of 
Greek,  a  variety  that  is  coherent  within  well-defined  parameters  (see  Mackridge  (1985), 
Holton  et  al.  (1997)),  and  offers  a  choice  of  registers  appropriate  to  all  spoken  and 
written  purposes.  People  can  use  this  language  without  political  implications  or  per¬ 
sonal  risk,  and  the  old  embarrassment  stemming  from  uncertainty  about  correct 
written  usage  is  very  largely  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Freed  from  the  old  ideologies,  writers  too  can  enjoy  the  freedom  and  pleasure  of 
experimenting  with  their  uniquely  rich  and  diverse  traditions.  Any  dissatisfaction  in 
literary  circles  with  the  blander  forms  of  the  new  Koine  is  as  natural  as  that  of  the 
creative  writers  of  Ptolemaic  Alexandria  with  its  ancient  equivalent,  and  one  looks 
forward  optimistically  to  the  day  when  there  will  be  an  equally  universal  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  the  only  fully  standardized  languages  are  dead  ones,  and  that  experi¬ 
mentation,  diversity  and  change  are  a  cause  for  celebration  rather  than  concern.  See 
Georgakopoulou  and  Silk  (2009)  for  up-to-date  discussion,  from  several  perspectives, 
of  different  standardizing  ideologies  in  the  development  of  Greek. 


17.8  A  Range  of  Styles 

In  written  Greek  a  considerable  gap  between  literary  and  non-literary  composition  still 
remains,  though  both  the  former,  with  its  links  to  earlier  demotic,  and  the  latter,  with 
its  roots  in  the  learned  tradition  of  katharevousa,  have  in  their  different  ways  moved 
towards  the  spoken  educated  norm,  as  noted.  Official  and  technical  writing,  for 
example,  tends  to  have  an  impersonal,  literal-minded  and  rather  stodgy  character, 
while  creative  fiction  and  poetry  allow  in  principle  for  a  crisper,  more  personal  and 
inventive  use  of  the  resources  of  the  language.  News  reporting  tends  to  go  more  with 
the  former,  comment  etc.  more  with  the  latter.  Spoken  Greek  is  equally  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  context,  but  colloquial  speech  has  its  own  characteristic  vocabulary  (including 
slang,  fillers,  exclamations,  ritualized  greetings  etc.)  and  a  style  distinguished  by  high 
levels  of  idiomaticity  and  large  numbers  of  set  phrases  and  expressions. 

We  may  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  short  examples  (see  also  Mackridge  (1985: 
338ff)).  The  passages  in  (16)  below  are:  (a)  a  famous  poem,  (b)  an  extract  from  a  liter¬ 
ary  novel,  (c)  an  extract  from  a  crime  novel,  (d)  a  piece  taken  from  the  online  news 
pages  of  a  ‘serious’  newspaper,  and  (e)  some  clauses  from  a  piece  of  draft  legislation. 
The  language  of  the  first  is  a  model  of  refined  literary  demotic,  with  no  learned  features 
(note  especially  the  traditional  demotic  ayepa?  [a'jeras]  ‘air/wind’,  with  intrusive  glide, 
for  standard  aepas-  [a'eras]).  The  selections  from  the  two  novels  illustrate,  respectively, 
a  straightforward  narrative  style  (albeit  with  idiosyncracies)  and  the  colloquial  lan¬ 
guage  of  an  exchange  between  a  detective  and  his  superior;  the  former  is  mainly 
demotic  but  naturally  allows  learned  features  in  routine  expressions  (e.g.  the  present 
middle  participle  in  eTTLKelpeyes-  eKkoye?  [epi'cimenes  eklo'jes]  ‘imminent  elections’), 
the  latter  pure  urban  vernacular.  The  fourth  extract  is  a  typical  piece  of  factual 
journalism,  a  style  in  which  a  range  of  learned  components  is  naturally  embedded 
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(note,  for  example,  the  many  abstract  nouns  with  genitive  dependents,  the  adverbs  in 
-COS'  [-os],  the  consistent  use  of  o  ottolos-  [  o  o'pios]  rather  than  ttou  [pu]  in  relative 
clauses,  and  once  again  the  present  middle  participles).  Finally,  the  draft  legislation 
almost  gives  the  impression  of  having  been  translated  from  katharevousa,  with  tell¬ 
tale  features  and  structures  carried  over;  note  in  particular  the  hyperbaton, 
including  an  aorist  passive  participle,  in  tl?  kot  e^ouaioSoTTiCTri  vopou  eKhoBeiaes' 
TTpd^eLS"  [tis  kat  eksusio'Sotisi 'nomuekdo'Gises 'praksis],  lit.  ‘the  in-accordance-with 
authority  of-law  issued  enactments’.  No  further  commentary  is  provided,  and  there 
are  no  transcriptions.  If  this  book  has  done  its  job,  none  will  be  needed. 

(16)  (a)  AuTTouiiai  yiari  d()3T|CTa  va  TTcpdaei  eva  irXaTu  TTordiu  ireua 

I-regret  because  Tlet  that  pass  a  broad  river  within 

OTTO  TO  SaXTuXd  [lOU 
from  the  fingers  of-me 
Xupi?  ua  moj  outc  piLa  ardXa. 

without  that  I-drink  even  a  drop. 

Tupa  PuGifopaL  cttt|u  TTCTpa. 

Now  I-sink  into-the  stone. 

Eva  piKpo  TteuKO  uto  kokklvo  x^M-Ci. 

A  small  pine  in-  the  red  soil, 

Sev  exo  dXXp  uuvTpocjiLd, 

not  Thave  other  company. 

0,TL  aydirriaa  x^QilKe  M-uCl  pe  to  atTiTta 

Whatever  I-loved  was-lost  together  with  the  houses 

TTOU  eiTav  Kaivoupyia  to  TTepaapievo  KaXoKaipi 
that  were  new  the  last  summer 

Kai  yKpepioav  p.e  tov  ayepa  tou  (|)9ivoTTijjpou. 

and  collapsed  with  the  wind  of-the  autumn. 

Yorgos  Seferis,  Mythistorema,  18 

‘I  am  sorry  for  having  let  a  broad  river  pass  through  my  fingers 
without  drinking  a  single  drop. 

Now  I’m  sinking  into  the  stone. 

A  small  pine-tree  in  the  red  soil 
is  all  the  company  I  have. 

Whatever  I  loved  vanished  with  the  houses 

that  were  new  last  summer 

and  collapsed  in  the  autumn  wind.’ 

Keeley  and  Sherrard  (1967:  47) 

(b)  Ottcos'  KdBe  IlepiTTri  (lpd8u,  etxav  (leyyepa.  IlpoCTirdBriCTa 
As  every  Thursday  evening,  they-had  party.  I-tried 

va  TOU?  atrocfiuyto,  Sev  dvTexa  ouTe  yia  eva  KaXtiaiTepa,  Kai 

that  them  I-avoid,  not  Ttolerated  even  for  a  good-evening,  and 

KXeiSaiOriKa  oto  StopdTio  pou.  'Akguo  x^Lapo  to  KeifiL  tou?,  aioLoSogoL 

Tlocked-myself  in-the  room  of-me.  I  heard  lukewarm  the  high-spirits  of-them,  optimistic 

pe  TL?  eTTiKeipeve?  eKXoye?.  AXXd  6e  p'  d(f)T|ve  to  KXdpa  tou 

with  the  imminent  elections.  But  not  me  left  the  cry  of-the 
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TTauXou.  ALCT9ay6|E0i;y  otl  ttote  TTLa  Be  9a  eKELyri  tt] 

Pavlos.  I-felt  that  never  again  not  will  I-forget  that  the 

XeLpoyop,La  Toti  tt]  aTiyiifi  ttou  x<r)ptCc(lte,  Xe?  Kai  x^PlC^PE  yta 

gesture  of-him  the  moment  that  we-were-parting,  you-say  and  we-were-parting  for 
TTayra.  TTle^a  to  TTpoototro  pou  oto  pagtXdpi  teat  (faoayL^opouy 

ever.  I-pressed  the  face  of  me  into-the  pillow  and  I-tortured-myself 

ya  TT|y  ayaXyou  o’  oafs'  ylyfTaL  ptKpoTepes  KLypaeLS,  va  Tpy 

that  it  I  analyse  in  as-many-as  happens  smaller  movements,  that  it 

TTpoaStopLati)  pe  Tpy  Kd9e  aripaala  ttou  lows  eKpufle. 

I-define  with  the  every  meaning  that  perhaps  it-was-hiding. 

Maro  Douka,  Fool’s  Gold  (H  Apxala  UKovpid),  ch.  3 

‘Like  every  Thursday  evening,  they  had  a  party.  I  tried  to  avoid  them,  I  couldn’t  stand 
even  a  “good  evening”,  and  I  shut  myself  in  my  room.  Their  high  spirits  came  across  as 
half-hearted,  though  they  'were  optimistic  about  the  imminent  election.  But  I  couldn’t  let 
go  of  Pavlos’  weeping.  I  felt  that  I  would  never  forget  that  gesture  of  his  when  we  were 
parting,  as  if  we  were  parting  for  ever.  I  pressed  my  face  into  the  pillow  and  gave  myself 
a  hard  time  analysing  it  into  ever  smaller  movements,  defining  it  with  every  meaning  that 
it  might  conceal.’ 

(c)  LriKCijyeL  to  (BXeppa  kol  pe  KOLTd^fL.  ‘Nea  atr'  tov 

He-lifts  the  gaze  and  me  looks-at.  ‘News  from  the 

AXpayo';’  pe  puTder.  ‘TitTOTa  yeoTepo,  k.  6Let)9uyTd.  Toy  ayaKpivoupe 

Albanian?’,  me  he-asks.  ‘Nothing  newer,  mister  director.  Him  we-interrogate 

aKopa.’  ‘EtTLpapyyTLKd  aTOLyeta;’  KotfjTej  epuTfioets',  KO(})Tes'  aTTayTriaeLs-, 

still.’  ‘Incriminating  evidence?’  Short  questions,  short  answers, 

poyo  Ta  aTTapatTpTa  yta  ya  Bel^et  otl  etyat  dXcpa  TryLypeyos-, 

only  the  indispensable  for  that  he-show  that  he-is  (a)  choked, 

[3T|Ta  OTToBoTtKOS'  KOL  ydppo  ouatuBris'  kol  auyKeKptpeyos'.  ApeptKdytKa 

(b)  efficient  and  (c)  material  and  specific.  American 

KoXira,  TO  'ttape.  ‘  Oxt,  aXXd  exoupe  auTortTp  pdpTupa,  ttou  Toy 

tricks,  it  we-called.  No,  but  we-have  eye  witness,  that  him 

ayayyojptae,  ottus"  oas"  ettra.’  ‘Auto  Bey  etyat  KaTaydyKp 

recognized,  as  to-you  I  said.’  ‘This  not  is  necessarily 

eiTLpapuyTLKO  OTOtyeto.  Toy  elBe  ya  Tptyupydet  yupw  otto  to  ottItl. 

incriminating  evidence.  Him  he-saw  that  he-prowl  around  from  the  house. 

Aey  Toy  elBe  ouTe  ya  ptratyeL,  ouTe  va  pyatyet.  AaKTuXtKd 

Not  him  he-saw  neither  that  he-enter,  nor  that  he  -go-out.  Finger 

atTOTUTTupaTa;’  ‘IloXXd.  Ta  TteptoaoTepa  tou  CetJyaptou.  'Oxt 

prints?’  ‘Many.  The  more  of-the  couple.  Not 

opus'  TOU  UTTOTTTOU.  (toyLKO  ottXo  Be  ppeOpKe.’  Me  trapeoupe  Kat 

however  of-the  suspect.  Murder  weapon  not  was-found.’  Me  he-leads-astray  and 

ptXdu  Kt  eyu  TpXeypa4)LKd,  o  Kottayos. 

Tspeak  also  I  telegraphese,  the  prick. 

Petros  Markaris,  Night  News  (Nvxrepivo  Aekrlo),  ch.  2 

‘He  looks  up  and  stares  at  me.  “News  about  the  Albanian?”,  he  asks.  “Nothing  since  we 
last  spoke,  sir.  We’re  still  questioning  him.”  “Incriminating  evidence?”  Short  questions, 
short  answers,  just  what’s  needed  to  show  that  he’s  (a)  up  to  his  ears,  (b)  efficient  and  (c) 
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to  the  point  and  specific.  American  ploys,  we  called  this.  “No,  but  we  have  an  eye-witness 
who  recognized  him,  as  I  told  you.”  “That’s  not  necessarily  incriminating  evidence.  He 
saw  him  hanging  around  the  house.  He  didn’t  see  him  going  in  or  out.  Fingerprints?” 
“Lots.  Mainly  the  couple’s.  But  not  the  suspect’s.  No  murder  weapon.”  He’s  got  me 
talking  telegraphese  too,  the  prick.’ 

(d)  H  irayKoaiTia  OLKoyopLa  ehtoae  to  reXeuTaio  SidaTTipa 

The  global  economy  gave  (in-)thc  last  interval 

KdiTota  aripdSia  eTrifipdSuyoTis'  TPS'  riTuaps'  kul  eTeTpei|je 

some  signs  of-slowing  of-  the  fall  and  allowed 

arts'  xptlM-Q-TLaTpptaKes'  ayopes'  va  ayaKdptjjouy  axeTtKUS, 

to-the  money  markets  that  they-recover  accordingly, 

ouataaTLKd  va  ayaapKuOouy  Xtyo  airo  ra  (3d0p  rps  paupps 

essentially  that  they-rise  a-littlc  from  the  depths  of-the  black 

Tpuiras  arpy  oirota  etxay  KaTareaet  pera  rts  ttoXXcs  Karappeuaets 

hole  in-thc  which  they-had  fallen-down  after  the  many  collapses 

TpaTteCuy  TO  Ttepaapeyo  tjiOLyoTrupo.  Flap'  6\a  aurd  ot  eKTippaets' 

of-banks  the  last  autumn.  Despite  all  this  the  estimates 

yta  Tpy  otKoyoptKp  dpaarpptoTpTa  arous  irpuTous  rpets'  ppyes'  tou 

for  the  economic  activity  in-the  first  three  months  of-the 

2009  etyat  eyreXtos  ayTtOeres'.  Oure  to  AteOyes  NoptapartKO  Tapeto 

2009  are  entirely  contrary.  Neither  the  I  M  F 

ouTt  o  OOZA  prropcaay  ya  ptTabuaouy  OertKa  ppyupara  yta  to 

nor  the  OFiCD  could  that  they-report  positive  messages  about  the 

Pdpos  TPS'  u(J)eaps  p  yta  Toy  xpoi^o  Kat  rpy  eyraap  rps 

weight  of-the  recession  or  about  the  time  and  the  intensity  of-the 

aydKapiJips.  AyTtOeTUS',  ot  anyex^ls'  ayaOeojppaets  Setxyouy  6tl  p 

recovery.  On-the-contrary,  the  continual  revisions  show  that  the 

ercpxopeyp  U(l)eap  Oa  etyat  toXu  [OaOurepp  auo  rpy  ayapeyopeyp. 

on-coming  recession  will  be  much  deeper  than  the  being-expected(-onc). 

Antonis  Karakotisis,  To  Vima  (To  Brijia),  Sunday  26  April  2009 

‘The  global  economy  in  the  last  period  has  given  some  signs  of  a  slowing  rate  of  fall  and 
has  allowed  the  money  markets  to  recover  accordingly,  in  effect  to  rise  a  little  from  the 
depths  of  the  black  hole  into  which  they  had  fallen  with  the  collapse  of  so  many  banks 
last  autumn.  None  the  less,  estimates  of  economic  activity  in  the  first  three  months  of 
2009  are  entirely  contrary.  Neither  the  IMF  nor  the  OECD  was  able  to  report  positive 
messages  about  the  severity  of  the  recession  or  the  time  and  strength  of  the  recovery.  On 
the  contrary,  continual  revisions  indicate  that  the  oncoming  recession  will  be  much  deeper 
than  expected.’ 

(e)  ZxeSio  Nopou:  LiSiK'fi  Ayuyp  kol  LKTraibeuap  yia  Tp 

Draft  of-law.  .Special  Education  and  Learning  for  the 

SiaacfidXLap  iatoy  euKapiuy  ae  dTopa  pe  ayatippia  Kat 

assurance  of-equal  opportunities  to  individuals  with  disability  and 

etbiKes-  eKTtaiSeuTLKes'  aydyKes'. 
special  educational  needs. 

Ap0po  1:  hyyoLa  kol  Zkottos' 

Article  1:  Meaning  and  Purpose 
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1.  H  avairripLa  arroTeXeL  (|)i:aLK6  [lepos'  Tps-  avOpuTTLyris'  inrapfris' 

1.  The  disability  comprises  natural  part  of-the  human  existence 

KOL  ae  Kopta  irepLTTTUCTri  Sen  uTro(3L(3dCeL  to  StKalmpa  Ton  aTopon 
and  in  no  circumstance  not  it-diminishes  the  right  of-the  individual 
OTTi  anppeToxfi  T  ctTp  anyeLOcjjopd  tou  OTpy  Kotywyta. 

to-the  participation  or  the  contribution  of-him  to-the  society. 

2.  ElSlkti  Ayrnyfi  kol  EKTralbeuaTi  (EAE)  etyat  to  auyoXo  Tiny 

2.  Special  Education  and  Learning  (SEIL)  is  the  total  of-the 

Tapexopeyuy  etbiKuy  eKTtaLSeuTLKuy  uTrppeaLuy  otous'  paOpTe?  pe 
being-provided  special  educational  services  to-the  pupils  with 

ayatTTipLa  kol  bLaiTLaTupeyes'  etStKes'  CKTraLbeuTtKes'  aydyKes',  ttou 
disability  and  acknowledged  special  educational  needs,  that 

8Laa())aXL^oijy  ae  avrovs'  oXoKXTiptopeyp  eKTratSeuap,  toes’  enKatpLes’ 

ensure  to  them  integrated  education,  equal  opportunities 

yta  TtXfipri  onppeToxfi  kol  ai)yeLOc|)opd  OTT|y  Kotytoyta,  ayeJdpTpTp 
for  full  participation  and  contribution  to-the  society,  independent 

StapLuori,  OLKOyopiKT]  auTdpKeta  kol  auToyopta. 

living,  economic  self-sufficiency  and  autonomy. 

3.  0  opos’  EAE  ayTLKaOtOTd  Toy  opo  ‘ElSikti  Ayuyfi'  ott| 

The  term  SEl,  replaces  the  term  ‘Special  Education’  in-the 

yopoOeota  kol  otls^  kot'  efouotoSoTpop  yopon  eKSoOetoes’  irpdjets'. 

legislation  and  in-the  according-to  authority  of-law  issued  enactments. 

Draft  Legislation  (website  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Religious  Affairs,  April  2009) 

‘Green  Paper:  Special  Education  and  Learning  to  secure  equal  opportunities  for  individuals 
with  disabilities  and  special  educational  needs. 

Article  1:  Meaning  and  Purpose. 

1.  Disability  forms  a  natural  part  of  human  existence  and  in  no  circumstance  does  it 
reduce  the  right  of  the  individual  to  participate  in  or  contribute  to  society. 

2.  Special  Education  and  Learning  (SEL)  constitutes  the  totality  of  special  educational 
services  provided  for  students  with  disabilities  and  certified  special  educational  needs, 
that  secure  for  them  integrated  education,  equal  opportunities  fully  to  participate  in 
and  contribute  to  society,  an  independent  lifestyle,  economic  self-sufficiency  and 
personal  autonomy. 

3.  The  term  SEL  replaces  the  term  “Special  Education”  in  legislation  and  in  enactments 
issued  with  the  authority  of  law.’ 


Notes 

1  Though  born  in  Odessa  and  educated  in  Constantinople,  Psycharis  settled  in  Paris  to  pursue 
an  academic  career  and  claimed  to  feel  comfortable  only  with  the  Erench  version  of  his 
Christian  name. 

2  E.g.  a  word  like  mpaypa  was  pronounced  in  Ancient  Greek  as  [praqma],  but  in  Modern  as 
['prayma]  ‘thing’  (beside  demotic  ttpapa  ['prama]). 
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Ancient  Greek  personal  names  are  given  in  their  familiar  Anglo-Latin  forms,  Byzantine  names, 
even  the  most  familiar,  as  transliterations  of  their  Greek  spellings  (using  chfph  for  chi/phi),  and 
modern  Greek  names  in  a  largely  phonetic  spelling  (using  ch  for  chi,  and  /  for  phi  except  where 
ph-  is  so  well  established  word-initially  that  /-  spellings  might  hinder  effective  use  of  the  index; 
so  Fhilipptdis  not  Filippidis  etc.)-  No  system  is  entirely  adequate,  and  none  will  ever  satisfy  all 
bodies  of  opinion;  no  further  justification  is  therefore  attempted. 


accent 

ancient,  based  primarily  on  pitch 
modulation  xx,  5,  41 
shift  to  stress-based  system  in  Koine  xx,  5, 
41,  118,  122,  162,  165,  167,  169-70 
acclamations  325,  327-33 
accusative  and  infinitive 
replaces  factive  accusative  and  participle 
construction  in  ‘basic’  Koine  92-3 
widely  replaced  by  finite  clauses  in  ‘basic’ 
Koine  (indirect  statements  and 
indirect  commands)  93^,  143, 

156-7,  180 
accusative  case 

as  replacement  for  dative  in  northern 

dialects  of  modern  Greek  284-5,  384, 
449 

as  replacement  for  dative  to  mark  indirect 
objects  116-17,  179-80,  184-5,  337 
development  of,  as  ‘default’  prepositional 
case  107-8,  154,  173,  180,  186, 
246-7,  284-5,  341 

in  competition  with  genitive  as  indirect 
object  marker  180,  184-5,  284,  337, 
384 

Achaean  (putative  prehistoric  dialect 
group)  18 

Achaean  League  87-8,  124-5 
Doric  koine  of  87-8 
Achilles  Tatius  136 


adjectives,  developments  in  late  antique/ 
Medieval  Greek  289-92 
Aelian  136 

Aeolic  (ancient  dialect  group)  14,  18,  20, 
23-4,  25,  26 

see  also  Boeotian;  Lesbian;  Thessalian 
Aelius  Aristides  135,  136,  140-1 
Aeschylus  56,  138 
Aetolian  League  87-8,  124-5 
Doric  (North-West  Greek)  koine  of  87-8 
akritic  songs  214-15,  333-4,  407 
Albanian  227-9 
Alcaeus  50-1,  99 
Aleman  53 

Alexander  the  Great  79,  81 

Alexandria  79,  98,  99 

Alexandrian  poetry  98-9 

Alexios  I  Komnenos  201-2,  213,  238-9 

Ancient  Greek 

decline  of  local  dialects  of  (excluding 
Attic)  84-8 

defining  characteristics  of  within  Indo- 
European  family  of  languages  9-10 
literary  and  official  dialects  of  (excluding 
Attic)  43-65 
local  dialects  of  13-41 
prehistory  and  early  history  of  13-24 
see  also  under  names  of  individual  dialects 
Anna  Komnene  201,  213-14 
the  Alexiad  of  238-40,  264-8 
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Antigonids  80 
Antioch  79,  245 
Antiphon  68 
aorist 

active/passive  forms  of  in  Medieval 
Greek  303,  318 

merger  with  perfect  102,  131-2,  154, 
176-8,  245,  302,  318,  330 
middle  forms  replaced  by  passive  103, 
130,  256 

middle  forms  replaced  by  perfect 
active  247,  256,  341 
see  also  past  tense  paradigms 
aphaeresis  276-7,  329,  332,  336,  353 
Apokopos  367-8 
Apollonius  of  Rhodes  98 
Apostolic  Fathers  152-4 
Appian  136 

Arab  conquests,  in  Byzantine  empire  195-6 
Aramaic  114,  148-9 

Arcadian  dialect  14,  18,  21,  25,  27,  36-7 
Arcado-Cypriot  (ancient  dialect  group)  14, 
16,  18,  22 

archaic  Greek  poetry  43-56 

see  also  under  names  of  individual  poets 
Archilochus  49-50 
Archimedes  98 
Arianism  192-3 

Aristophanes  67,  75-6,  101,  104 
Armenia  209 

Armenian,  as  a  literary  language  (early 
medieval)  209 
Arrian  136,  146 
article  (definite) 

development  of  in  Medieval  Greek  289 
forms  of  used  as  relative  pronouns  186, 
293-4,  336 
Asia  Minor 

Ghristians  deported  from  431 
Greek  in  13,  18,  20,  75,  76,  81,  90, 
113-14,  170,  207,  208-9,  212,  384, 
398-404,  406 
Asianism  99-100,  134-5 
Atatiirk,  Mustafa  Kemal  430 
athematic  verbs,  replaced  102,  187,  303-5 
Athenian,  Old  (modern  dialect  group)  see 
Old  Athenian 

Athens 

as  capital  of  modern  Greece  383,  428 
in  the  Hellenistic  period  101-2 


prestige  of  ancient,  as  a  factor  in  the  rise 
of  Attic  67-70,  73-7 
Attains  II,  king  of  Pergamum  95 
Attains  III,  king  of  Pergamum  125 
Attic  declension,  eliminated  from  the 
Koine  83 
Attic  dialect 

adopted  as  official  language  by  the 
Macedonian  court  80-3 
advocated  as  basis  for  a  modern 
standard  427,  439 

as  a  learned  language  in  Roman/Byzantine/ 
Ottoman  periods  133-41,  213-14, 
231-42,  417-18 

as  a  literary  dialect  (classical  period)  56-9, 
67-72 

as  an  official  dialect  (classical 
period)  40-1,  73-7 
Athenian,  in  the  Hellenistic/Roman 
periods  101-5,  163-5 
classical  3,  13-14,  16,  19,  22,  27,  40-1, 
56-9,  67-77 

early  development  as  a  ‘standard’ 
language  67-77 

see  also  Great  Attic;  Koine  (Hellenistic/ 
Roman) 

orthography  of  xviii-xx,  3,  40-1,  85-6 
see  also  Atticism 

Attic-Ionic  (ancient  dialect  group)  14,  15, 

16,  22-3 

see  also  Attic;  Ionic 
Atticism 

Atticist  grammars  and  lexica  137-9 
‘errors’  in  Atticizing  authors  (Roman/ 
Byzantine)  141,  213-14,  233-4, 
235-6,  239^0 

impact  on  ‘higher’  Koine  writing  in  the 
Roman  empire  135-7,  145-6 
impact  on  learned  Christian  writing 
(Roman  period)  155-9 
in  the  Roman,  Byzantine  and  Ottoman 
periods  133-41,  213-14,  231-42, 
264-8,  417-18 

in  the  Second  Sophistic  (Roman 
period)  133-41 

moderated  in  3rd  century  ad  (‘literary’ 
Koine)  136-7 

origins,  as  reaction  to  Asianism  99-100 
principal  markers  of  138-9,  157-8, 

267-8 
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augment,  in  Medieval  Greek/Modern  Greek 
dialects  319,  327,  342,  386,  395, 

399,  426 
Avars  195 

Balkan  Sprachbund  227-9 

‘barbarian’  invasions  of  Roman  empire  193 

Basil,  St  (the  Great)  155 

‘be’,  verb  transferred  to  middle 

paradigm  154,  256,  303^ 

Bergades  367-8 
Bertos,  Neilos  (Nathanael)  226 
Bessarion,  Cardinal  220,  230 
bilingualism 

Greek-Coptic  111-13,  169-70 
Greek-Latin  98,  126-32,  196-7 
Greek-Romance  345-9,  367,  368,  396, 
397,  415 

Greek-Semitic  106-7,  111,  114,  147-9 
Greek-Turkish  379-81,  398-9,  402-4, 
315-16,  418-19 
Bithynia  80,  125 
Bithynian  dialect  (modern)  113 
Boeotian  dialect  (ancient)  13,  14,  19,  22,  23, 
24,  25,  26,  84-7 
koineization  of  84-7 
orthography  of  27,  33,  85-6 
principal  characteristics  of  32-3,  86 
Bulgarian  227-9 
Bulgars  197-8,  199,  325-6 
language  (Turkic)  325 
Byron,  Lord  377 
Byzantine  state 
at  its  height  197-200 
decline  and  fall  of  200-5 
established  194-7 
importance  of  Greek  culture 
within  210-14 

Callimachus  98 
Callinicus  156-7,  237-8 
caiques  (French-ZEnglish-based),  in  written 
Greek  of 

modern  period  221,  421,  447 
see  also  loanwords/loan  translations 
Cappadocian  (modern  dialect 

group)  113-14,  274,  382,  398, 

401-2,  403-4 

as  part  of  an  ‘eastern’  Koine  402,  404 
breakdown  of  gender  system  in  401-2 


marking  of  definiteness  in  402 
Turkish  influence  on  403-4 
Carthage  124 
Cassius  Dio  137 

chain  effects,  in  development  of  Greek  vowel 
system  160-3 
Chariton  101 
Charlemagne  199 
Chatzidakis,  Yeoryios  455 
Choniates,  Michael  202 
Choniates,  Niketas  202,  213,  264 
choral  lyric  53-6 
Chortatsis,  Yeoryios  392-3 
Christianity/Christian  literature  134,  147-59, 
191,  192-3,  195,  197-8,  199,  202-3, 
204-5,  225-6,  253-8,  373-4,  419-21 
Chronicle  of  the  Morea  216,  349-57 
vernacular  language  of  349-51,  353-7 
chronicles  222-5 
early/middle  Byzantine  245-53 
in  later  medieval  vernacular  216,  349-57 
Chrysostom,  John  155,  225 
Cicero  69,  126 

Clement  of  Alexandia  155,  223 
Cleopatra  125 

clitic  pronouns  see  pronouns,  personal 
(clitic) 

common  Greek  (hypothetical  source  of 
ancient  dialects)  9-10,  16 
compensatory  lengthening  27,  38,  41 
complement  clauses,  finite  variants  replace 
accusative  +  infinitive  in  Koine  93-4, 
143,  157 

compounds  (nominal/adjectival),  popularity 
of  in  medieval  vernacular  330,  332-3, 
342 

conditional  periphrases 

forms  of  in  late  antique/Medieval 

Greek  see  under  future  indicative 
shift  of  to  pluperfect  function  in  Medieval 
Greek  297,  300-1 

conjugation,  anomalies  levelled  out  of  Great 
Attic/Koine  73,  102-3 
consonant  system 

summary  of  changes  in  Hellenistic/Roman 
periods  170-2 

summary  of  changes  in  middle 
ages  274-6,  281-3 
Constantine  the  Great  134,  155,  191, 

192-3 
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Constantinople 

educated  (Greek)  speech  of,  in  modern 
period  384,  421,  448-51 
educated  speech  of,  in  medieval 
period  338,  341-2 
falls  to  the  Ottoman  Turks  205 
founded  155,  193 
Greeks  hounded  out  of  433 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  fourth 
crusade  203 
contract  verbs 

interaction  with  other  imperfective  classes 
in  medieval  Greek  307-12 
paradigmatic  confusion  between  different 
classes  of;  development  of  in  Medieval 
Greek  313-16,  350 
co-ordination/parataxis  in  ‘popular’ 

Greek  throughout  the  ages  107,  151,  245, 
410 

Coptic 

as  an  administrative  language  191, 

209-10 

as  a  literary  language  191,  209-10 
influence  on  vernacular  Egyptian 
Koine  111-13,  169,  170 
Cretan  dialect 
ancient  25,  27,  29-30 
medieval  216-17,  360-2,  366-8 
modern  277,  281,  283,  382,  392-8 
Cretan  Renaissance  361-2,  392-3 
Crete 

medieval  360-1 
modern  382,  392-3 
crusades  202-3 
Crusius,  Martin  416 
Cynicism  98 
Cypriot  dialect 
ancient  14,  18,  21,  121,  274 
forming  part  of  an  ‘eastern’  Koine 
(Hellenistic/Roman)  113-14,  402 
medieval  216-17,  274-5,  356-7,  360, 
362-6 

modern  274-5,  281,  382,  306-7, 

391-2 

phonological  characteristics  of  medieval/ 
modern  362-4 
syllabary  (ancient)  12-13 
Cyprus 

medieval  198,  360 
modern  339,  433-5,  436,  437 


Danubian  principalities  (Moldavia  and 

Wallachia)  373,  375,  415,  417,  421, 
427 
dative  case 

absence  in  ‘vernacular’  literature  (12th 
century  onwards)  337,  350 
decline  of  in  Koine/early  medieval 

vernacular  (replaced  by  accusative/ 
genitive/prepositional  phrases)  97, 
107-8,  116-17,  179-80,  184-5,  186, 
284-5 

obsolete  in  early  modern  colloquial  387, 
440 

residual  in  educated  colloquial  (from  12th 
century)  284,  341-2 
restricted  popular  use  in  Roman/early 
Byzantine  periods  152,  246-7,  255, 
330 

retained  in  ‘formal’  written  styles 
throughout  Roman/Byzantine/ 
Ottoman/modern  periods  138,  246-7, 
255,  262,  264,  284,  341-2,  418, 
422-3,  453 

declensional  anomaly,  levelled  out  in  Attic/ 
Koine  82-3,  102,  285-6 
degemination 

absence  of  in  Cypriot  (and  other  south¬ 
eastern  dialects)  274,  363 
in  late  antique/Medieval  Greek  274 
Dellaportas,  Linardos  366-7 
Delmouzos,  Alexandros  457-60 
demonstrative  pronouns  see  pronouns, 
demonstrative 
Demosthenes  69,  72,  79 
‘demotic’  Greek  in  modern  period 
exemplified  406-11,  423-6,  442-5, 

446-52 

historical  morphology  of  284-323 
historical  phonology  of  274-7,  281^ 
now  distanced  from  modern  standard  411, 
460,  461-2 

see  also  standard  Modern  Greek 
Psycharis  and  446-52,  454-7,  459 
Solomos  and  442-5 
see  also  demoticism 
demoticism  (20th  century) 

educational  aims  of  the  movement  457-60 
linked  with  left-wing  politics  457-62 
progress  of  454-62 
roots  of  419-21,  442-5 
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‘demoticizing’  written  styles,  for  practical/ 
educational  purposes  418-21 
dialects  (ancient)  see  under  Ancient  Greek 
decline  of  84-8 
dialects  (medieval/modern) 

northern  group,  origins  and  principal 
markers  of  338,  384,  404-6 
survey  of  major  divisions  (Pontic  and 
Cappadocian/south-eastern/Cretan- 
Cycladic/Peloponnesian-Heptanesian/ 
Tsakonian/Old  Athenian/northern/ 
South  Italian)  381-4 

see  also  under  names  of  individual  dialects 
dictatorship 

of  Metaxas  431 
of  ‘the  Colonels’  434-5,  461-2 
Digenes  Akrities,  epic  of  214-15,  333-7 
impact  as  model  for  ‘vernacular’ 
literature  215-16,  334 
diglossia  3-5 

in  antiquity  84-8  (Koine  vs.  local  dialect), 
99-100,  133-7  (Attic  vs.  Koine) 
in  Byzantium  151-66  (learned  vs. 
vernacular) 

in  the  modern  period  413-27,  438-62 
(semi-)resolved  461-6 
Diocletian  191 
Diodorus  Siculus  131 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  126 
Dodecanese,  medieval  literature  from  391 
Doric  (ancient  dialect  group) 
in  literature  53-6,  66,  99 
koines  87-8 

see  North-West  Greek;  Peloponnesian 
Doric;  West  Greek 
Doiikas,  Neofytos  439 
dual  number 

abandoned  in  Great  Attic/Koine  73,  138 

East  Greek  (ancient  dialect  group/putative 

source  thereof)  10,  14-15,  16,  19-24, 
24-6,  36-41 

ecclesiastical  Greek  (ancient/ 

medieval)  155-9,  220-1,  256-8, 
270-1,  419-20 

educated  speech  (late  Byzantine/early 

modern)  338,  341-2,  384-8,  419-21, 
448-9,  451 

as  factor  in  development  of  modern 
standard  383-4 


Educational  Society  458-60 
Egypt  80,  88-9,  111 
Koine  in  111-13,  114-22,  163-87 
see  also  bilingualism,  Greek-Coptic 
Elean  (ancient  North-West  Greek 
dialect)  30-1,  121,  123 
elegiac  and  iambic  poetry  (ancient)  49-50 
Epictetus  146-7 
Epicureanism  98 
Erotokritos,  language  of  393-8 
Euclid  98 

Euripides  56,  80,  138 

Eusebius  140,  155,  223,  251 

Eustathios,  Bishop  201-2 

exegesis  of  Christian  texts  225-6,  256-8 

Falieros,  Marinos  367 
final  consonants,  prehistoric  loss  of  (other 
than  [n,  r,  s])  10 
final  [n] 

in  Ancient  Greek  171-2 
in  medieval  and  modern  Cypriot  274-5, 
363 

in  Medieval  and  Modern  Greek  274-5, 
327,  353,  411,  424,  450 
first  declension  (a-stems) 

begins  to  merge  with  third  declension  in 
Hellenistic/Roman  Koine  120-1, 

181 

merger  with  third  declension  continued  in 
Medieval/Modern  Greek  286-8, 

425 

origin  of  imparisyllabic  paradigms 
in  287-8 

simplified  in  Medieval  Greek  285-6 
folk  songs  215,  333-4,  406-11 
and  demoticism  406-7 
oral/demotic  character  of  334,  336-7, 
406-11,  320-1 

standardization  of  language  of  406-7, 

460 

Foskolos,  Markos  Andonios  393 
Frederick  Otto,  Prince  (=  King  Otto  of 
Greece)  378,  428 
Friendly  Society  376-7 
future  indicative 

decline  of  through  sound  change; 

alternations  with  present  indicative/ 
aorist  subjunctive  117,  129,  156,  240, 
256,  264,  298-9,  317,  330 
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future  indicative  (Cont’d) 

decline  of  through  sound  change;  growth 
of  infinitival  and  ‘subjunctive’ 
periphrases  (future  and 
conditional)  117,  130-1,  174,  228-9, 
256,  298-302,  317,  341,  350-1,  355, 
387,  392,  396,  412 

Galen  137 

gender,  breakdown  of  distinctions  of  in 
Pontic/Cappadocian  401-2 
generics,  in  late  antiquity/early  middle 
ages  248,  256 
genitive  case 

as  indirect  object  marker  in  southern 
dialects  (modern)  and  standard 
Modern  Greek  284,  384 
as  replacement  for  dative  to  mark  indirect 
object  116,  180,  184-5,  284-5 
in  competition  with  accusative  as  indirect 
object  marker  116-17,  179-80, 

184-5,  284-5,  337,  384 
Germanos,  St  197,  256-8 
gerunds,  development  of  from  active 
participles  see  participles 
Glinos,  Dimitris  459 
Glykas,  Michael  215,  227,  337 
Gorgias  68-9,  100 

Great  Attic  (the  basis  for  the  Koine)  75-7, 
80-3 

markers  of  82 

Great  Idea,  the  (modern  Greek 
irredentism)  428-31 
Greece,  modern  428-37 
civil  war  in  432-3 
German  occupation  of  431-2,  460 
irredentism  (the  Great  Idea)  428-31 
joins  the  EC  (now  EU)  436-7 
relations  with  Turkey  428-31,  433-7 
war  of  independence  377-8 
Greek  culture  (ancient),  impact  of  on  Roman 
world  132-7 
Greek  language 

in  eastern  Roman  empire  and  its  Byzantine 
successor  125-6,  196-7,  207-12 
in  Hellenistic  world  88-9 
in  Ottoman  empire  374,  379-81 
origins  and  development  of  modern 

standard  382-3,  385-8,  411,  448-9, 
451,  461-5 


see  also  Ancient  Greek;  Atticism; 

bilingualism;  ‘demotic’ 

Greek;  diglossia;  katharevousa;  Koine; 

standard  Modern 
Greek;  vernacular 
Gregory,  St,  of  Nazianzus  155 
Gregory,  St,  of  Nyssa  155 

hagiography  213,  225-6,  253-6 
Hannibal  124 
Hebrew  106,  107,  147-52 
Heliodorus  101 
Hellenistic  period,  defined  80 
Hellenistic  poetry  98-9 
Heptanesian  dialects  (modern,  =  dialects  of 
the  Ionian  islands)  382,  384 
role  in  formation  of  modern 

standard  382-4,  386-8,  442-4,  448 
Herakleios  195-6 
Hermas  (the  Shepherd)  153 
Herodas  105 
Herodes  Atticus  136 
Herodotus  60-4,  74,  231,  233,  239^0, 
242 

hesychasts  204-5 
Hippocrates  63 
Hipponax  105 
Homer  44-9 

influence  of  language  of  49-59 

iconoclasm  197-8,  251,  257 
imperfect  indicative 

endings  of  see  past  tense  paradigms 
modal  use  in  late  antique/Byzantine 
Koine  154,  237-8 
modal  use  with  ua[na]  in  medieval 
vernacular  299 

imperfect  passive  paradigm,  remodelled  in 
Medieval  Greek  320-3 
imperfective  stem  formation,  remodelled  in 
Medieval  Greek  303-16,  276 
infinitives 
articular 

elimination  of  from  medieval 
vernacular  297 

expanded  in  Hellenistic/Roman/ 
Byzantine  Koine  94-6,  129-30, 
156-7,  245,  260,  262 
partly  preserved  in  South  Italian  and 
Anatolian  dialects  389-91,  400 
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use  of,  steadily  reduced  in  late  antique/ 
Medieval/early  Modern  Greek  93-4, 
105,  129,  157,  173,  245,  271,  296-7, 
336-7,  341,  387,  389-91,  411 
see  also  accusative  and  infinitive; 
subjunctive 

interrogative  pronouns  see  pronouns, 
interrogative 

Ionic  (ancient  dialect  group)  13,  14,  18,  22, 
27,  37^0 

Atticization  of  76-7 
demise  as  a  written  variety  77 
development  of  regional  standard 
(official)  14,  60-1,  76 
early  regularization  of  anomalies  in  73 
in  elegiac/iambic  verse  of  archaic 
period  49-50 
in  Homer  44-9 
influence  of,  on  literary/official 
Attic  67-75 

literary  standard  based  on  60-5 
loustinianos  (Justinian)  194-5 
irredentism  (modern  Greek)  428-31 
Isocrates  69,  99-100,  134,  136 
isoglosses  (ancient)  15-17,  18-24 
Istanbul  (=  Constantinople  after  1930)  433 
Italian,  South  (modern  dialect  group)  383, 
388-91 

infinitives  preserved  in  389-91 
Italos,  loannes  201 

Jewish(-Christian)  literature  in  Koine  106-8, 
147-52 

see  also  Semitic  substrate  in  Jewish  Greek 
Justinian  see  loustinianos 

Kakridis,  loannis  460 
Kalvos,  Andreas  443 
Kapodistrias,  Count  loannis  377,  378 
Karamanlis,  Konstandinos  433,  435-6 
Karamanlis,  Kostas  437 
Katartzis,  Dimitrios  421 
katharevousa  (‘purifying’  language)  411, 
421,  445-6,  451,  452-4,  458,  459, 
460,  461,  462,  464-5 
demise  of,  as  distinct  variety  464-5 
impact  on  development  of  standard 
Modern  Greek  461-5 
origins  and  development  of  439^2, 
445-6,  452-4 


Kekaumenos  222,  262-4 
kleftic  ballads  375,  407 
klefts  374-5,  376 
Kodrikas,  Panayotis  440-2 
Koine  (Byzantine) 

as  a  spectrum  of  written  styles  (archaizing) 
academic/ecclesiastical  220-1,  268-70 
administrative  (official)  221-2,  270-1 
Christian  exegesis  and 
hagiography  225-6,  253-8 
chronography  222-5,  245-53 
other  secular  writing  222,  258-68 
as  inherited  from  antiquity  220,  245-51, 
253-6 

Atticized/belletristric  variety  of  213-14, 
233-7 

see  also  Attic  dialect;  Atticism 
defined  to  exclude  writing  based  on 
colloquial  varieties  (for  which  see 
vernacular)  220 

late,  as  basis  for  educated  written  style  of 
17th/18th  centuries  221,  226-7, 
271-2 

middle-late,  as  emerging  written  style 

combining  modern  syntax  with  ancient 
morphology/lexicon  224-5,  226-7, 
251-3,  258-68,  68-70,  270-1,  341-2 
Koine  (Hellenistic/Roman) 

as  concrete  expression  of  the  notion 
‘Greek’  87 

as  a  continuum  of  spoken  dialects  84, 
88-9,  110-14 

as  extension  of  Great  Attic  (an  official 
variety)  77,  80-3,  88-96,  141-3 
as  language  of  technical/philosophical 
discourse  98 

as  literary  dialect  in  Hellenistic/Roman 
periods  96-8,  146-54,  253-6 
early  development  of  80-3,  90^- 
in  Asia  Minor  (‘eastern’  Koine)  113-14 
in  Egypt  106-8,  111-13,  114-21 
in  the  Middle  East  113 
in  ‘old’  Greece  84-7,  88 
impact  of  Attic/Atticism 

on  Christian  writing  in  155-6,  157-8 
on  official/literary  styles  of  134-6, 
144-6,  155-6,  157-8 
in  contact  with  Eatin  126-32 
in  popular  Christian  writing  137,  147-57, 
253-6 
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Koine  (Hellenistic/Roman)  {Cont’d) 
literary  reactions  to,  in  Hellenistic 
world  98-100 

morphological/ syntactic  developments 
in  92-6,  97,  102-3,  105,  107-10, 
114-17,  120-2,  172-87 
phonological  developments  in  117-20, 
122,  160-3,  170-2 
spoken  varieties  of,  in  Roman  empire 
in  Athens  163-5 

in  Egypt  114-17,  165-70,  172-87 
status  and  role  in  Hellenistic 

kingdoms  88-90,  96-8,  100-8 
status  and  role  in  ‘old’  Greece  83-8 
status  and  role  in  Roman  empire  124-6 
survival  of  ‘Ionic’  vocabulary  in  97-8 
written  varieties  in  Roman  empire  (stylistic 
levels)  144-59 
Koine  (in  Ottoman  empire) 

as  inherited  from  Byzantium  413-19 
developed  as  written  standard  (de  facto 
‘official’  language  of  independent 
Greece)  422-3,  426-7,  441-2 
Koine  (modern) 

as  range  of  spoken/written  styles 
subsumed  under  standard  Modern 
Greek  464-5 

as  written  standard  in  17th  to  early  19th 
centuries  422-3,  426-7,  441-2 
koineization,  of  ancient  dialects  84-8 
Kolokotronis,  Theodoros  377 
Komnene,  Anna  201,  213,  238-40 
metaphrase  of  the  Alexiad  264-8 
prose  style  of  the  Alexiad  238-40 
Komnenos,  Alexios  I  200-2,  213,  238,  240 
Konstantinos  VII  Porphyrogennetos  198, 
222,  258-62 

different  stylistic  ‘levels’  used  by  259-62 
Konstantinos  VIII  Palaiologos  205 
Korais,  Adamandios  439-42 
linguistic  programme  of  439 
Kornaros,  Vitsentzos  393,  394 
see  also  Erotokritos 
Kostandas,  Dimitrios  421 
Kritoboulos,  Michael  231,  240-2 

Laconian  (ancient  dialect)  19,  27,  28-9,  53 
revival  of  written  use  in  Roman  period 
84 

see  also  Tsakonian 


language  question 

origins  of  the  modern  debate  426-7 
progress  and  resolution  of  438-66 
see  also  diglossia 
Latin 

influence  on  Greek  126-32,  143 
rapid  decline  of,  in  Byzantine 
empire  196-7,  207-8 
Lausanne,  treaty  of  431 
Lesbian  (ancient  dialect)  14,  18,  23-4,  25, 
26,  27,  34-5,  50-2 
revival  of  in  Roman  times  84 
Linear  A  1 

Linear  B  see  Mycenaean  Greek 
loanwords/loan  translations 
from  Ancient  Greek  into 
katharevousa  447-8 
from  Ancient  Greek  into  modern 
demotic  447-8 
from  English  421,  466 
from  Lrench  into  medieval  vernacular  345, 
349,  366 

from  Lrench  into  written  styles,  including 
katharevousa  221,  421,  447 
from  Italian  into  medieval  vernacular  345, 
397,  415,  443 

from  Latin  into  Hellenistic/Roman 
Koine  127-8,  245 
from  Romanian  into  modern 
vernacular  415 
from  Turkish  into  modern 

vernacular  379-81,  402,  403M-,  411, 
415,  418-19,  447 
Longus  101,  136 
Lucian  136 
Lysias  68-9,  138 

Macedonia 

partly  incorporated  into  modern  Greek 
state  429 

rise  of  ancient  79-80 
Macedonian  dynasty  (Byzantine)  198 
Macedonian  language  (ancient)  79-80 
Macedonian  language  (modern)  227 
Machairas,  Leondios  360,  362-6 
Makarios,  Archbishop  435 
Makriyannis,  General  381,  411 
Malalas,  loannes  224,  245-51 
Manasses,  Konstantinos  224,  227 
Manzikert  (Malazgirt),  battle  of  200 
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Maurikios  328,  329 
Mavrokordatos,  Alexandres  417,  418 
Medieval  Greek  (spoken) 

principal  morphological/syntactic 
developments  277-81,  284-323 
principal  phonological 

developments  274-7,  281-4 
see  also  Koine  (Byzantine) 

Menander,  conservatism  of  language 
of  102-5 

metaphrases  (transposition  of  texts  between 
registers)  213,  227,  264-8 
Metochites,  Theodores  220 
middle  voice 

loss  of  distinct  aorist/future  forms  of,  in 
Hellenistic/Roman  Koine  103,  130, 
256 

mime  101, 105 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus  125 
Moisiodax,  losipos  421-3,  439 
Moldavia  see  Danubian  principalities 
monophysitism  195,  209,  210 
Morea  (=  Peloponnese),  despotate  of  204, 
205,  349 

Moschos,  loannis  225-6,  253-6 
Mycenaean  Greek  (and  Linear  B  script)  xviii, 
1-2,  10-13,  19-21,  22 

nasal  suffixes,  extended  in  imperfective 
stems  in  medieval  vernacular 
305-7 

National  Language  Society  457 
National  Schism  430 
Navarino,  battle  of  377 
negative  polarity  items,  in  Medieval/Modern 
Greek  347-8 

neologism,  in  written  Modern  Greek  of  19th 
century  442,  447-8 
Neroulos,  lakovos  Rizos  442 
neuter  paradigms,  in  late  antique/Medieval 
Greek  288-9 
New  Comedy  101-5 
New  Testament  114,  147-52 
as  model  for  ‘popular’  literary 
language  137,  152-5,  253-6 
possible  Semitisms  in  147-9 
‘Nika’  riot  194-5,  248-50 
nominal  morphology  and  syntax 

in  Hellenistic/Roman  Koine  see  Koine 
(Hellenistic/Roman) 


in  Medieval/Modern  Greek  284-96 
see  also  under  individual  topics 
nominative,  as  default  case  for  ‘topical’ 
adjuncts  148-9,  181-3,  245-6 
for  nominative  absolute  see  also 
participles 

Normans  200,  212,  238-9 
northern  dialects  (modern)  382,  404-6 
North-West  Greek  (ancient  dialect 

group)  13,  14,  15,  16,  21-2,  23,  24, 
25,  30-2 

North-West  Greek  Koine  (Hellenistic/ 

Roman)  87-8 

Noumds  (perodical  of  demoticist 
movement)  457,  460 

Oikonomos,  Konstandinos  439 
Old  Athenian  (modern  dialect  group,  now 
largely  defunct)  274,  276,  283,  382, 
384 

Old  Athenian  School  (modern  literary 
movement)  445 
optative 

decline/elimination  of  from  Koine  82, 
102-3,  130,  143 
replacements  for  130 
retention  as  Atticizing  trait  (Roman/ 

Byzantine/Ottoman)  138,  141,  233, 
234,  240 
Origen  155,  223 
Orthodox  church 

in  Byzantine  empire  195,  197-8,  199,  204, 
205 

role  of  in  Ottoman  period;  linguistic 
implications  373-4 

see  also  Christianity/Christian  literature 
orthography 

conservatism  of  Greek,  and 
implications  3-4 
of  Boeotian  27,  33,  85-6 
of  classical  Attic  (basis  for  Koine  and 
modern  standard)  xviii-xx,  3,  40-1, 
85-6 

Otto,  King  see  Frederick  Otto,  Prince 
Ottoman  empire 
decline  of  374-7 
expansion  of  204-5,  373 
fate  of  Greek  speakers  in  373-8, 

428-31 

Ottoman  Turks  204-5,  371-8 
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Palaiologos,  Andronikos  343 
Palamas,  Kosti's  455 
Pallis,  Alexandros  456 
Pamphylian  (ancient  dialect)  15,  111 
Papadopoulos,  Yeoryios  434,  435 
Papandreou,  Andreas  436,  437 
Papandreou,  George  Andreas  437 
Papandreou,  Yeoryios  432,  434,  461 
papyri  (Egyptian)  90,  101,  105,  114-17, 
172-87 

participles,  decline  of  in  Roman  Koine/ 

medieval  vernacular  94,  97,  131-2, 
181-3,  245-6,  253,  255,  297-8 
past  tense  paradigms,  remodelled  109-10, 
143-4,  176-8,  318-19,  320-3,  350, 
384 

Patriarchate,  role  of  in  Ottoman  empire 
374 

Pausanias  136 

Peloponnesian  dialects  (modern)  382-3 
as  principal  vernacular  component  of 
modern  standard  383 
Peloponnesian  Doric  (ancient  dialect 

group)  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  22,  23,  24, 
26,  28-30 

local  tenacity  of  87-8 
perfect  (and  pluperfect)  indicative 

conditional  periphrases  acquire  pluperfect 
function  297,  300-1 
emergence/development  of  periphrases 
for  131-2,  176-8,  297-8,  300-1, 
346-7,  387,  396,  425 
forms  of  perfect  merge  with  aorist  see 
under  aorist 

forms  of  perfect  replace  aorist  middles/ 
irregular  aorist  actives  181,  188, 
269-70 

Pergamum  79,  90,  95,  125 
periphrases  see  future  indicative;  perfect 
indicative 

Persia  63,  66,  67,  79,  80,  124,  195 
Persian  invasions  of  the  east  Roman/ 
Byzantine  empire  195,  252 
personal  lyric  50-3 

see  also  Alcaeus;  Sappho 
person-number  morphology,  development  of 
in  medieval  vernacular  316-23 
Petcheneks  200,  201,  238,  260 
Phanariots  375,  417 
Philippidis,  Daniil  421 


Philo  106 
Philostratus  134 

Phocian  (ancient  dialect)  16,  31-2 
Phokas,  Nikephoros  198,  331 
phonological  developments 

in  Hellenistic/Roman  Koine  see  Koine 
(Hellenistic/Roman) 

in  Medieval/Modern  Greek  274-7,  281-4 
Photios  199,  220 
Phrygia/Phrygian  113-14,  208-9 
Phrynichus  138-9,  149-50,  154 
Pindar  53,  54-6 
Pisidian  113-14,  208-9 
Planoudes,  Maximos  204,  221,  268-70 
Plato  69,  71-2,  134,  138 
pluperfect  see  under  perfect  indicative 
Plutarch  79,  96,  131,  136 
political  verse  form  (decapentesyllable) 
in  Erotokritos  393^ 
in  folk  songs  393^,  408 
origins  and  development  of  327-9,  336 
Polybius  97-8,  100 

Pontic  (modern  dialect  group)  113,  114, 

274,  276,  281,  382,  398-403,  404 
as  part  of  an  ‘eastern’  Koine  402,  404 
marking  of  definiteness  in  402 
partial  breakdown  of  gender  marking 
in  401-2 

retention  of  infinitives  in  Ofitic  dialect 
of  389-90,  400 

Pontus  80,  125,  203,  382,  398,  402 
‘Poor  Prodromos’  (Ptochoprodromos),  poems 
of  215,  337-42 
Constantinopolitanisms  in  338 
mixed  language  of  215,  338,  341-2 
pre-Greek  languages  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  9,  19 
prepositional  phrases 

expanded  adverbial  use  in  basic  Koine/ 

medieval  vernacular  97,  107-8,  284-5 
replacing  possessive  pronouns  in  Koine 
(Hellenistic)  92,  104,  143 
prepositions 

reduced  in  number  in  medieval 
vernacular  262,  284-5 
supported  by  adverbs  in  medieval 
vernacular  262,  285,  345 
with  accusative  as  default  case  in  basic 
Koine/medieval  vernacular  108,  154, 
173,  180,  284-5,  341,  342,  355 
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prescriptive  grammar,  origins  of  the 
tradition  99 

present  tense  paradigms,  development  of  in 
medieval  vernacular  319-20 
Priene  81,  90 

Prodromos,  Theodoros  201,  227,  337-8 
Prokopios  231-2 

pronouns,  in  late  antique/Medieval/Modern 
Greek 

demonstrative  128-9,  148-9,  250,  295-6, 
327 

indefinite  292-3,  347-8 
interrogative  293 

personal  (clitic)  108-9,  173,  174,  332, 
354-5 

and  word  order/word-order 
change  108-9,  173,  277-81,  341, 
348,  395-7  (Cretan),  401  (Pontic), 
411 

personal  (strong/emphatic)  97,  104,  107, 
186,  296,  356-7 
reflexive  356-7 

relative  186-7,  262,  293-5,  336,  341 
Protagoras  68 

Protobulgarian  inscriptions  325-7 
Proto-Indo-European  9,  16 
Psellos,  Michael  199,  233-4 
Psycharis,  Jean  446-51,  454,  455,  456,  457, 
458,  459 

artificiality  of  demotic  of  448,  451 
Constantinopolitanisms  of  My 
Journey  449-51 
critique  of  katharevousa  447-8 
Ptolemies  80,  125,  166 

quantitative  metathesis  38 

Rangavis,  Alexandros  Rizos  445 
Rangavis,  Konstandinos  452 
rebetika  407 

‘reduced’  paradigms  (verbs  in  velar  and 
vowel  stems)  310-12 
reflexive  pronouns  see  pronouns, 
reflexive 

relative  pronouns  see  pronouns,  relative 
rhetoric 

in  ancient  Athens  67-9,  134 
in  Byzantium  212-14,  233,  338,  344 
in  the  Cretan  Renaissance  397 
in  the  Hellenistic  world  99-100 


in  the  Ottoman  period  417-18,  422-3 
in  Psycharis’  written  demotic  451-2 
in  the  Roman  empire  126,  133-7,  155-6 
Rhodes,  Doric  koine  of  87 
Roidis,  Emmanouil  446 
Romance  languages 

in  contact  with  Greek  in  later  middle 
ages  345-9,  367,  368,  396,  397, 

415 

romances  (literary  genre) 

Byzantine  (learned)  212,  214,  217 
Byzantine  (vernacular)  217-19,  342-5, 
357-9 

‘mixed’  language  of  215-16,  218-19, 
334,  344-5,  359 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  100-1 
Romania  (Danubian  principalities)/ 

Romanian  227-9,  373-4,  375,  415, 
417,  421,  427 
Romanos  11  331 
Rome 

Greek  and  Roman  cultures  in 
contact  132-3 

history  of  the  later  empire  191-3 
philhellenism  in  134 
progressive  domination  of  the  Hellenistic 
world  124-5 

see  also  bilingualism,  Greek-Latin;  Latin; 
loanwords/loan  translations 
Rus/Russians  198,  200,  258,  260 

Sachllkes,  Stephanos  366 
Salah  ad-Din  (Saladin)  202 
Sappho  50-2,  99 
second  declension  (o-stems) 

development  of  ‘short’  forms  in  [-is/-in]  < 
[-ios/-ion]  175-6 

short-form  neuters  standardized  in 

medieval  vernacular  175-6,  288,  333 
Second  Sophistic  133-7,  213 
Seferis,  Yorgos  (Yeoryios  Seferiadis)  456, 
467 

Seljuk  Turks  200,  202,  212,  238 
Semitic  substrate  in  Jewish  Greek  106-7, 
111,  114,  147-9 
Septuagint  106-8 
Hebraisms  in  106,  107 
language  of  106-8 
Serbian  227-9 
Simltis,  Kostas  437 
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Slavs,  occupy  the  Balkan  peninsula  195,  196 
Smyrna  (Izmir)  430-1,  433 
Socrates  68 

Sofianos,  Nikolaos  384,  385,  387 
16th-century  grammar  of  educated 
colloquial  385-8 
Solomos,  Dionysios  443,  445 
as  a  demoticist  443-5 
sophists  67-9,  133-7 
Sophocles  56,  57-9,  138 
Sophron  101 

south-eastern  dialects  (modern  dialect 

group)  274,  277,  281,  362-4,  382, 
see  also  Cypriot  391-8 
South  Italian  dialects  (modern  dialect 
group)  274,  276,  383,  388-91, 

405 

infinitive  preserved  in  389-91 
Soiitsos,  Alexandros  446 
Soiitsos,  Panayotis  446 
Spaneas  217,  227,  337,  357 
standard  Modern  Greek  (SMG) 
as  the  new  Koine  465-6 
distinct  from  traditional  demotic 
varieties  397,  410-11,  462-5 
origins,  development,  and  characteristics 
of  383,  384-8,  410-11,  418-21, 
439-40,  447-9,  451,  462-6 
stylistic  varieties  of  466-70 
Stoicism  98 
Strabo  136 
subjunctive 

clauses  introduced  by  ‘final’  conjunctions 
replace  accusative  +  infinitive  and 
control  infinitives  93-4,  105,  129, 
143,  156,  173-4,  245,  271,  296-7, 
301-2,  355,  388 

formal  renewal  with  (t)  va  [(i)na]  (+  future 
use),  va  [na]  becoming  a  mood 
marker  152,  228-9,  277-8,  280, 
298-9,  301,  341,  355,  387,  412 
merge  with  present/future  indicative 
through  sound  change  117,  129, 
317-18 

subordination  and  word  order,  in  Medieval 
Greek  277-81 

suffixes  (imperfective  stem),  in  the  medieval 
vernacular  306-13,  354 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  213 
see  also  metaphrases 


synizesis,  in  Ancient  and  Medieval  Greek  38, 
165,  169,  276,  329,  336,  411,  424 
Syria  80,  125,  136,  245,  333 
Syriac  114,  136,  245 
as  a  literary  language  131,  209 

themes  (Byzantine  military/administrative 
districts)  196 

breakdown  of  administration  based 
on  200 

Theocritus  89,  98,  99 
Theodoret  157-8 
Theophanes  224,  251-3,  258 
Theophano  330,  331-2 
Thessalian  (ancient  dialect)  13,  14,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  33M,  121,  169,  404-5 
third-declension  (consonant-stems/i-  and 
u-stems/eu-stems) 

nominative/accusative  plural  of  consonant 
stems  fall  together  117,  123,  175, 
286-7,  387 

progressive  merger  of  with  first  declension 
(masculine  and  feminine 
nouns)  120-1,  181,  286-8,  350,  387, 
425 

Thrasymachus  68 
Thucydides  64,  68,  70-1,  231 
style  of  68,  73,  74,  75 
Timarton  337 

tragedy,  language  of  Athenian  56-9,  67,  83 
transposition  (of  texts  between  registers)  see 
metaphrases 

Triandafyllidis,  Manolis  459,  460,  461,  462 
demotic  grammar  of  460,  461 
Triklinios,  Demetrios  204 
Troilos,  loannis  Andreas  393 
Tsakonian  88,  274,  382 
Turkey,  relations  with  Greece  since 

independence  428-31,  433,  434,  435, 
436,  437 
Turkish 

impact  on  Greek  379-81,  402-4,  411, 

415,  418 

influence  on  Cappadocian  402,  403-4 
influence  on  Pontic  402-3 
Tzetzes,  loannes  201,  227 
Tzimiskes,  loannes  198,  331 

Venice,  rise  of/role  in  Byzantine 
affairs  200-3 
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Venizelos,  Eleftherios  429-31,  458 
verb  morphology  and  syntax 

in  Hellenistic/Roman  Koine  see  Koine 
(Hellenistic/Roman) 
in  Medieval/Modern  Greek  277-81, 
296-323 

see  also  under  individual  topics 
vernacular,  early  modern  (including 

vernacular  literature)  379-411,  423-6 
see  also  ‘demotic’  Greek;  educated  speech 
vernacular,  medieval  (spoken  and 

written)  214-20,  273-323,  325-68 
emergence  in  literature  214-19,  333-4, 
337-8,  342-5,  357-9 
morphological/syntactic  developments 
in  277-81,  284-323 
phonological  developments  in  274-7, 
281-4 

see  also  under  names  of  specific  texts 
Vernardakis,  Dimitrios  446 
Vilaras,  loannis  443 


vowel  system 

in  Hellenistic/Roman  Koine  160-70 
in  the  middle  ages  274,  283,  404-6 
VSO  order,  conditioned  by  clitic  placement/ 
standardized 

in  medieval  vernacular  108-9,  173, 

277-81 

Wallachia  see  Danubian  principalities 

war  of  independence  377-8 

West  Greek  (ancient  dialect  group/putative 

source  thereof)  13,  15,  16,  18,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24-6,  27,  28-32 
koines  based  on  87-8 
tenacity  of  87-8 

word  order/word-order  change  108-9,  173, 
277-81,  341,  348,  396-7,  401,  411 

Ypsilandis,  Alexandres  Prince  377 

Zonaras,  loannes  224 


